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.ANNEXATION CONFEDERATION 

IN AUSTRALASIA. 


L ast summer England was startled by the news that a Police 
Magistrate from Queensland had proclaimed the annexation to 
the British Crown of all that part of the island of New Guinea which 
i Kast of the Dutch possessions — a vast tract of territory rich in 
orals and all the products of tropical agriculture, possessed 
i fine harbours, but unexplored except along the coast, and in- 
habited by a numerous native population of whose customs, life, 
vKd comparative civilization little is known. It was a step which 
was doubtless calculated to provoke much criticism ; and dis- 
cussions in the Press, in Parliament and in blue books followed. 
I need say nothing here of the act of annexation or of the comments 
upon it, except perhaps to observe that there was little in these last, so 
far as I saw, of an unfriendly nature. At the same time it seemed to 
me that comparatively few appreciated the importance of the question 
either to the Australian Colonies or generally to the Empire and to 
England, In any case, other questions of a more domestic or parochial 
f ha raetor speedily arose and diverted the public interest. Colonists 
Sometimes complain that matters of the gravest import to them are 
misunderstooa or bverlooked here ; and there is some truth in the com-* 
plaint. Elections' are not to be won, or votes gained, or Hotise of" 
Commons divisioLS turned, by a careful understanding of Colonial 
qtiestioas ; and n is small wonder that bills and contentions which 
may^affeqR- the balance of parties should outw(ygh the consideration 
at measures, which involve the distribution and adjustment of Imperial 
^forces, hut which are thrown by their geographical distance into com- 
parative obscurity. Theife is always great risk that, in popular 
estimation, things small and present may overshadow things great and 
remote. But if the Empire, of which this Island is the centre, is to 
foL. XLV, 
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re^iu and grow — and growth and existence are * but • synonymous 
— Party Government mifet make sonqe sacrifice, and some larger 
^maideration must he accorded to Imperial interests. 

{ f:^iU the politicians, the wirerpullcrs, the, vestrymen, the rival 
parties, the gigafitic electorates, the vast machinery of democratic^ 
government, which it hjfe been the endeavour of recent years to 
create, condescend to this task ? Kings and aristocracies lihvc in 
former times succeeded in holding together the complicated fabric of 
Empire ; will the English people fail?. This is^ the largest and most 
serious question a nation can be called upon to answer, and the 
juncture now before us is only one illustration of it. As in many 
other instances in the present day, it is not ])ossihlc to delay long 
the answer, when events follow upon each other with almost ])rcathlcss 
rapidity. 

Last summer then, as I liavc said, tlie news of the annexation of 
New Guinea reached us. The question seemed new, but it was 
really old ; for it had long been the subject of controversy and debate 
in Australia. Hitherto, however, it had been impossible for the 
Imperial Government, with the greatest desire to meet any reason- 
able wishes of tlic Australian Colonies, to accept the proposition iu 
the t'orm in wdneh it had been presented. Not only was the political 
necessity for it not manifest, but it was proposed to cast the entijo 
burden of the cost and responsibility, in defiance of fairness and 
expediency, upon the English taxpayer. 

But with last summer came a new departure. Queensland, 
supported by the other Colonies, declared her willingness to hear a full 
share in the expense and responsibility of the undertaking. The 
motive, too, for annexation had somewhat changed. It was no 
longer, as in former years, a vague fear that some other Power 
might assert inconvenient claims, or a vague desire for the extension 
of Anglo-Saxon authority : it had now become a defined and genuine 
apprehension of the probable acts of a particular foreign State, com- 
bined with a consciousness on the part of these Colonics, of their 
growth and increased power, both iu themselves and in relation to the 
Empire of which they arc so proud. With this, too, were blended a 
strong sentiment and pride of race, and a conviction 'that the South 
Pacific was the heritage of the Anglp- Saxon familj^. These and such 
like considerations swelled the volume of an almost unanimous public 
feeling, and for the first time the Australian Colonies were moved 
by the same spirit and spoke with the same voice. Those who knew 
t]je meaning of this remarkable change pressed it on the attention 
of the Government. ^ 

1 thought then, as I think now, that an answer which recognized 
the soundness of thcwse alarms and claims, and which pledged the 
^diole strength of the Empire to the maintenance of Australian rights 
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would have 'allayed all agitation, and tjiat the Colonies would gladly 
have left the settlement o£ the question in the hands of the Home 
<jiovemment. 

Unfortunately this^wasnot the«course adopted. ^ The Government 
• were not disposed to act the part Richard II., and to say, I will 
be your Icader.^^ Nor was the progress of events such as to allay 
anxicly ; for* French aggression in Madagascar and Anam "wias 
succeeded* by proposals for fresh importations of criminals to New 
Caledonia, and by fresh* stories of an intention to establish some new 
penal settlement in the New Hebrides, or on the New Guinea coast. 
Thus it. came to pass that, by declining to act, wc left all action to 
the Australian Governments. 

And^now wc receive the report of the Inter- Colonial Conference 
at Sydney. •The resolutions there adopted arc couched in no intem- 
perate or disrespectful language ; but the tone is now firmer, and 
while they call for much larger action than ^vas originally desired, 
fcTicy lay down new princijdes, and indicate a new departure. In the 
old daj^s of Roman legend, it was said that a stranger once offered to 
King Tarquiu nine boohs of the propliecics of the Sibyl for a certain 
price. The king refused, and the stranger burnt three, offering tnc 
remainder for the original price. Again the offer was refused, and 
again three books were burnt, and the remaining three 'were once 
more tendered. This time wise though late counsels i)rovailed, and the 
surviving volumes became and remained for over the heritage of the 
Roman people. It is an old and well-known story, but it has been 
repeated over and over again in the life of nations and individuals, 
and I do not desire that it should find a fresh illustration in the 
story of our Australian Colonics. 

1 am not, indeed, prepared to say that these resolutions, as they stand, 
are to be accepted as the best or as a final conclusion. Tliey need not 
be construed with the severe and technical accuracy of an Act of Par« 
liament. They rather indicate the general spirit in which their framers 
have approached their task, and the direction in which they desire 
that the Imperial Government, to whom they fully recognize that 
the rcspons^ility of extending the boundaries of tlie Empire’^ 
belongs, should move. But I am satisfied tliat if this and any 
similar questions arc discus^fed with these great Colonies in a spirit 
of frank and wise statesmanship, they will be found to meet us with 
temper and fairness. Small communities are often sensitive alid 
jealous ; wt the Australian Colonics are large enough to bear with 
equairimity discussion, criticism, and friendly contradiction in matters 
jvhich have a common interest for them and us. 

^Let me then briefly notiefc the general scope and character of the 
seven resolutions agreed to at Sydney on the 5th of December by a 
Conference or (Convention, in which all the Australian Colonies, New* 

B 2 . • 
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Zealand^ and the Fiji Islands were represented by men of the highest 
mark and ability. The resolutions, whi«h for convenience" sake I 
have summarized, vJe as follows : — 

1. That the further acquisition of dominion ifl the South Pacific by 
any foreign power would be highly injurious to Australasia and the 
Empire . — It is an unqualified and sweeping proposition which finds^ 
its counterpart in the famous Monroe doctrine of the SJnited States, 
and which, as a matter of diplomacy, it would have been, I think, 
more politic to phrase in somewhat lees stringent language. It^is,, 
too, as the subsequent resolutions recognize, a question for diplomatic 
action on the part of the Home Government, and it is generally wiser 
not to lay down abstract doctrines, which may offend, and which 
do not directly advance the object in view. ‘‘Toute veirte,"" as 
the French say, n’est pas bonne a dire and it is, I^^bclievc, safer 
to trust to the natural growth of the Anglo-Saxon race and the 
almost certain inarch of events than to propositions of this nature. 
At the same time the Home Government may understand, and even 
accept the doctrine in a general sense. And by the next resolution ^ 
indeed, they arc invited to place their own interpretation upon the 
best manner of giving effect to it. Meanwhile it is to be noted that the 
Australasian Colonies do not ask us to annex the whole of the South 
Pacific, as has been rather hastily inferred in some quarters, but that 
such steps should be taken as will prevent other Powers from 
establishing themselves in commanding positions in those seas. 

2. That the Conference refrains from suggesting Jioiv best to give 
effect to the resolutions^ in the confident belief that the Imperial 
Government will adopt the wisest and most effectual measures for doing 
so . — I need not, therefore, here discuss the best mode of satisfying 
Colonial wishes. It is a question which is prudently left in its 
present stage to the Home Government, and it admits, as is plain, 
of several alternatives, according to the extent to which British 
and Foreign influences should be admitted and adjusted. 

3. That having regard to trade and other considerations, and fully 
recognizing that the responsibility of extending the bounds of the 
Empnre belongs to the Imperial Government, the ConfeVfpice desires the 
immediate incorporation of all of that pjart of New Guinea which is not 
claimed by the Dutch Government . — Whilst agreeing in the preamble 
of this article, and, indeed, in the general object of its conclusion, 
I think that the Conference goes to an unnecessary length ih urging 
the immediate annexation of the whole of the great islaiyil wlfich, is 
not claimed by the Dutch Government. To protect the growing 
industries and trade in Torres Straits, to restrain lawless adventure^ 
to enforce civilized law, alike in the interests of white and of coloured 
men, I believe now, as I publicly said last summer, that it ijs wise to 
affirm the Queen"s sovereignty on the New Guinea coast, or a l^arge 
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portioa of it. For this much of action tlie time has come ; but I do 
not see that we are as yet either compelled in self;defence, or induced 
► by selfi-interest, to annex the interior of that vast and unknown terri- 
tory. Annexation has a moral, as well as a material and com- 
Inercial side ; and it mean,a not only the acquisition of rich lands^ 
and 4^rbours, and minerals for the wants of a more civilized or 
commerciayy- minded people, but of duties to be performed to th8 
native races who pass binder our protection. 

This task we are not as yet prepared to undertake ; we are scarcely, 
indeied, informed of the state and character of the numerous tribes 
of New Guinea ; but when once we have made it clear to the world 
that the key of the position is in our keeping, we may well leave 

* the forrfial declaration of full and final sovereignty till Australia 
herself *is mdte able to discharge the duty of administering the 
Continent which she aspires to possess. It was on a somewhat 
sigxilar principle that the Queen^s Government exercises a control 
over the long line of seaboard on the Gold Coast, and that this 
■country has for many years declined, against the wishes of many 
persons, to embarrass itself by the assertion of a territorial jurisdic- 
tion in the interior. The result has fully justified the course thus 
adopted. 

4. That, while in general terms respecting and regreliing the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1878, which recognizes the independence of the 
jYew Hebrides, the Conference urges the expediency of negotiating with 
France in order to obtain the control of those islands, — The Conference, 
indeed, here recognizes the difficulty of making any recommendation 
inconsistent with the understanding arrived at in 1878 between the 
English and French Governments; but a proposal to France to retire 
from any occupation in the New Hebrides that she already enjoys, 
could hardly be made to a nation with whom we are in friendly 
relations. It might, however, be possible with the concurrence of 
France herself, as suggested by the Conference itself, to make the 

• understanding give place to some more definite engagement,'^ by wdiich 
the neutralization of the islands might be secured. In other w'ords 
wc are not in f^po^tion to insist upon our claims, but we may properly 
make use of the resources of a friendly diplomacy to prevent any 
mischief accruing to our Ausfralian Colonies by the neighbourhood of 
a foreign State. 

5. That Jthe ^ Governments represented at the Conference will 
recpmfnana\o their legislatures a measure, of permanent appropriation, 
defraying according to population such share of the cost incurred, as 
ike Imperial . Government may deem fair, — This resolution, which I 
understand to apply to all those that have preceded it, is the 
spontancc^is admission of the principle for which I personally have 
cont^ded, a condition precedent to any sound and wise scheme of 
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Colonial union. The proposal is now at last offered freely and grace- 
fully by the Australian Colonies ; and I need not say that I hail it 
as a first and necessary step to that closer co-operation of the Colonics 
with the Mother f Country, which means an acceptance of common 
liabilities and a partnership in the duties and risks of Empire. 

6 . That the Conference protests m the strongest manner against 
tfte declared intention of the French Government to transport large 
7iumbers of relapsed criminals to their possessu ns in the Pacific, and 
urges the use of every means to preveuC the adoption of this course . — 
It is perhaps questionable how far, with strict accuracy, the French 
Government can be said to have declared their intention to transport 
large numbers of relapsed criminals^’ to the South Pacific ; but the 
gravity of the question cannot be overrated, and there can t)e little 
doubt that with a cynical disregard of the feelings and comforts of our 
colonists in those seas, they are extending the dimensions and 
increasing the practical inconveniences of the moral cesspool which 
they have created in New Caledonia. Sic ntere tuo ut alienum non 
laedas^Ms a sound rule in international as it is in municipal law ; and 
the comity of nations may fairly claim that a friendly State shall not 
allow one of its neighbouring stations, 'whether military or commercial, 
penal or reformatory, to taint the moral atmosphere of a young 
community. In connection with this abstract proposition, two 
facts may here be noted, first, that if the Australian Colonics arc 
unusually sensitive on this subject, they at least know by actual 
experience the evils of which they complain ; and secondly that the 
custody of French convicts is not always as strict as it should be, 
and that criminals in no inconsiderable numbers succeed in finding 
their way from New Caledonia to the shores of Australia. I cannot 
for a moment doubt that Her Majesty’s Government have made sucli 
representations to the French Government as the gravity and 
urgency of the case require. 

7 . That the Conference expresses a confident hope that no penal 
settlement for European criminals will long exist in the Pacific, and 
invites the Imperial Government to make serious representations on 
the subject to the French Government . — This resolutic/h enlarges the 
doctrine of its predecessor, and claims rather more than, in the 
present condition of French public opinion, is likely to be secured. 
It would be very desirable if wc could induce other nations to 
accept our view of the case, and to make the same, sacrifices as we 
made when we gave up our penal stations abroad, altbough^they 
were such as to interfere in no way with our neighbours ; *but while 
we accept the burden of a scrupulous mortality, it is not likely that the 
French Government and people, will forego a great practical co^ii- 
venience only for the sake of what they will consider an idea.^^ 

So much, then, as regards these resolutions. But important as they 
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are, they do not exhaust or indicate full measure of the grave 
question which this Sydney Conference has raised. We live in an 
age «f large nationalities, when men of the same race are disposed 
to fuse their differences, and to gJther themselves into a single com- 
munity ; and the tendency is felt in^Australia, as it has been already 
felt jn Europe and America. But out of these resolutions — some 
of them abstract, and some of them practical — ^for the extension ♦of 
British territory, or for the exclusion of foreign influence, springs the 
yet larger question of a clo^r union among themselves ; and, as a 
possible consequence, some administrative changes in their public 
and official relations with England. Some few years ago Australian 
Confederation was no popular subject in Australia. I can remember 
tlic tiAe when the mere allusion to such a contingency with the 
authority of a Downing Street utterance would have been, to say 
the least, considered very infelicitous. Long, too, after that time, the 
^certain conflict of interests, the opposition of tariffs, and the risk of 
local jealousies, would have made any such proposal absolutely idle. , 
In all these respects wc may note a great change, sufficient to 
warrant us in taking a distinct forward step. Not indeed that the 
time has come when a .system of confederation perfect and complete in 
all its parts is possible. Questions like these, involving the sacrifice 
of private feeling and public policy, the disturbance of existing 
interests and the readjustment of parties, ordinarily move gradually. 
It is not often that a great scheme can step forth full grown and 
panoplied, either from the resolutions of a Conference, or from the 
brain of a statesman ; and the schemes which do not come too 
rapidly to maturity have in them the promise of a sounder 
and longer growth. Canadian Confederation was no exception 

to this rule, though at first sight it may seem to be so. It 
was preceded by many Conferences and some abortive attempts, and 
the ground was prepared for the final and successful consummation 
of 1867 by full and frequent discussions, by the exercise of frank 
conciliation and tact, by the sacrifice of personal interests and claims, 
and by the common action of statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It fell, indeed, Jo my lot to gather up the threads, and to carry 
through Parliament, the great measure which has incorporated, for 
many generations I trust, 1;he separate provinces of that magnificent 
territory in the Dominion of Canada ; but it would have been 
impossil^ for^ me or for any English Minister to do this, unless aided 
»by^muc| preliminary preparation. I may, in the instance of Canada, 
say how much I owed to the conscientious industry of my immediate 
predecessor. Lord Cardwell. In 1867, Canada was ripe for the great 
•change, the conditions were not unfavourable, and if the opportunity 
had been lost, the great scheme would probably have been long — 
v^ry long— retarded. But it is clear that the full confederation, 
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for which Ciinada was ready ipi 1867, is not to-day practicable in the 
Australian Colonies. 

Melbourne and Sydney stand in stronger rivalry to each other* than ' 
Halifax and Queb/ec, or than Fredericton and Toronto ever did ; the 
antagonism of tariffs is more marlced in Australia than it ever was in * 
Canada ; and, although the establishment of penal or military stations 
by a foreign Government in the neighbouring islands coi\ptitutes a 
strong' motive for some form of union, there is upthing in Australasia 
that corresponds in real political force *and pressure to the presence ‘of 
a powerful State marching with the Canadian frontier for 3,000 miles. 

But though ultimate and complete union must probably be 
approached by successive steps, the last few years have contributed 
somewhat to this result. As regards Australia itself the rivalries 
and jealousies of former times are lessened; there has befen an insen- 
sible grow^th of common action in matters of postal, telegraphic, ocean, 
and railway communication, there has been a larger intercourse both, 
social and commercial ; and there have been inter-colonial conferences 
oil matters of general welfare or safety, binding one and all to a 
sense of common interest and action. Last, but not least, the time 
is close at hand when one line of railroad, though unfortunately the 
gauge is not uniform, will unite all the principal towns along the sea- 
board of the great Continent with each other. 

But if this is the case as among the Australasian Colonies, it is 
not less so as between them and the Mother Country. Those tics 
which are created by commerce, frequent intercourse, the interchange 
of thought, opinion, and material interests, have been greatly 
strengthened between England and Australia. Eminent Australians 
frequently visit us ; their sons come home^^ — as we and they rightly 
call it — for those educational advantages which an old country like 
England must possess above all other places. Australians buy our 
land, and Englishmen hold Australian securities ; whilst in the poorer 
classes of our society, in large towns or country hamlets alike, there 
is a curiously large Australian connection — far larger than is ordinarily 
supposed — created and maintained by the frequent communications 
w^hich pass between well-to-do emigrants and their i^mii^ies at home. 

In other words tjiere is a steadily increasing drift of circumstances 
and feeling from England to Australia, and from Australia to 
England. 

There is a class of politicians who arc always prediptin^tbe dis- 
ruption of the Empire, and the separation of our great ftJolohica 
from the Imperial fold — prophets of evil, in whose heart sometimes 
the wish is father to the speech. It would^ indeed, be a glorious day * 
for the enemies of England if ever that marvelloush fabric of Englislr 
hardihood and statesmanship shoujd fall to pieces ; if the stately 
column should be broken ; the beacon light* be quenched ; the promise 
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of high hopes* and matchless destmies be disappointed. But I 
myself can see no solid. reason for such fear. Granting only the 
cxeycise of common prudence on both sides 'of the globe, and the 
same sympathy foir them heref as there is affection for us there, 
nothing short of public lunacy netd break the bonds of self-interest 
and loyalty which bind Australia to England. 

iFrom this point of view there are three great forces wjiich 
must be pillars in any system of Confederation, and must affect 
all its parts and relations, whether internal, as between Colony and 
polony, or external, as between Australia and the mother country ; 
the vastness of our commerce — the cementing influences of combined 
defence — and the pride of race and Empire, united to the loyalty 
felt f®r a common Sovereign. 

By the latest returns to which I have access, I observe that in 
round figures the value of the trade between the United Kingdom 
and Australia is stated to exceed considerably £40,000,000, whilst 
the local trade between the various Australasian Colonies and other 
countries is about as much again. It is a very large interest, repre- 
senting the wealth and welfare of many individuals on each side of 
the globe ; but the purely British interest which it represents is far 
beyond what the figures seem to show ; for the greater portion of 
the inter-colonial and foreign trade of Australia is really British 
owned. Three great streams of commerce — from Europe by the 
Cape and the Suez Canal — from India and the East — and from America 
pour their rich flood into the Australasian group, and mainly through 
the channels of English enterprise and capital. 

This joint trade, which it is the vital interest of Australia not less 
than of Great Britain to cherish, and which year by year is increasing 
in volume, needs for its security in time of war the protection both 
of English ships and of Australian fortifications. Both parties arc 
equally concerned in providing that the defence of our united com- 
merce should be effectually secured in both ways ; and both have 
yet much to do before that result can be said to be completely 
achieved. Our squadron in the South Pacific is much below the 
standard wl^ich prudence requires; and though New South Wales 
and Victoria have expended no mean sum upon the necessary arma- 
ments and fortifications, there yet remains both there and in other 
parts of the Continent, as well as in New^ Zealand, much to do before 
the mat^al and commercial interests of Australasia can be pronounced 
^toAc sa&. Tlie principle indeed upon which a joint system of defence 
of Eng^^sh and Australian interests in those waters can be framed — 
including ^as it must Imperial fleets and Colonial ships or contribu- 
tions, harbours, fortifications, armaments, stores, land forces, disci- 
pline, ^local organization, home supervision with a variety of other 
details — has often been mooted, but never yet solved. I have 
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repeatedly expressed my belief^^that the question is only one of time. 
The outlines are in existence, and it only needs to fill them up in 
detail and to apportion the duties and liabilities to the contracting 
parties ; the Colonial Parliaments aiid Governmehts have given proof 
of generosity ^nd patriotism ; "aftd if only there is patience and 
steadiness of purpose in working out this combined sum in politics 
andr. arithmetic, I have little doubt of a satisfactory solution. ^ 

For I must again and again say that Englishmen never make a 
greater mistake than when they regard these Colonial questions from 
a hard political or material stand-point. The ledgers of commerce 
and the manuals of political economy do not shut up within their 
pages the whole philosophy of this matter ; and the recollections of 
home, the love of kith and kin across the sea, the traditions of the 
old country, and above all, that strange feeling — which is unintelligible 
to some classes of English politicians, but which, as a matter of fact, 
exists so strongly in distant Colonies, as those well know who have , 
witnessed it, and which wc call loyalty to the person of a Sovereign 
whom the vast majority have never seen and never can see — all these 
arc influences of incalculable power in determining the nature and 
duration of the connection of England with her Colonies. 

Two other questions indeed remain, wliicli^ though it is impossible 
to discuss them here, ought to be noticed ; first, the form of federation, 
or— to speak more correctly — of the federal action, which may result 
from the Sydney Conference, and secondly, the changes in our official 
and public relations with Australia, which directly or indirectly this 
may involve. The second of these two questions so obviously depends 
on the nature of the federation to be established, that it is impossible 
to do more than to allude to it, but it may not perhaps be premature 
to 9 ay, with all reserve and caution, a very few words upon the first 
subject. 

The Sydney Conference is reported {ThneSy December 8), to have 
resolved in favour of a ‘‘ Federal Council to deal with matters in 
which united action may be desirable, and to have prepared a Bill 
for the constitution of this Council which the Imperial Government 
will be requested to carry through next Session.^^ Since this 
appeared in the Times, some further explanation has been given of 
the powers which it is proposed to assign" to the Council ; and the 
absence of a common fiscal policy has been made subject of comment. 
It is said that any scheme confederating New South Wwdes and 
Victoria without a revolution in the tariff of one or the othi}r could 
not last out a decade. It is doubtless a very grave difficulty^ which 
I cannot believe that the members of the Inter- colonial Conference, 
comprising as it does men who have grown grey in the public service, 
and who are familiar with the fiscal conditions of these Colonics, can 
have overlooked; but if the arrangement should endure for ten 
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years there is time for many compromises and adaptations, and the 
rival principles of Protection and Free Trade brought face to face 
within closed lists may fight out the controversy. The victory will 
remain to the stroi%er, and in ^litics as in mos^ other human things 
the chapter of accidents is a long one. Serious, therefore, as the 
difficulty is, I cannot regard it as a necessarily fatal one. 

IndejenSently, however, of this consideration, the resolutiouj^if I 
rightly understand^its object, points, not to a close federation such 
as was adopted in Canada, -svhere the Central Government embraces 
all matters of administrative importance, except those that arc 
reserved to the several Provinces, but to a Federal Council for^ 
objects of common interest, and chiefly external. Federal Government 
is au^institution which is not limited to one single form, though many 
persons, if they were asked to name an illustration of this form of 
Government, would probably not be able to proceed in their enumera- 
tion beyond the Swiss Cantons, the United States, and the Dominion of 
Canada, if indeed they succeeded in advancing so far. But there, have 
been many instances, as every student of History knows, some of them 
closer, some looser in their bond of connection ; some of a more, 
some of a less perfect kind of union ; and, although government 
by means of a federal machinery is of an eminently artificial kind, 
and the product of a later rather than an earlier civilization, it has 
the merit of being elastic, and capable of adaptation to the varying 
conditions of public life and society in diflerent communities. The 
three illustrations that I have given represent comparatively high 
forms and organizations of Federal Government ; but the Federal 
Council which 1 understand to be in the contemplation of the 
Sydney Conference is clearly of a looser, and, so to say, of a less 
perfect kind, embracing fewer subjects, and for that reason perhaps 
better suited to the present condition of the Australasian Colonics, 
and their relations to each other. Divided by long distances of 
sea and land, and consisting of vast tracts of territory as yet 
unpeopled, and necessarily to remain unpeopled for many years 
to come ; with different climates and commercial interests, the 
Australian\Co^pnics cannot probably yet bear the strain of a uniform 
Legislation and Government, That conflict, which exists in every 
federal system, between* the central authority and the constituent 
States, would be now unduly in favour of the latter; and it would be 
impdsi^le in present circumstances, permanently to adjust the rights 
^d df ties of the several parts with any fairness. For the moment the 
central control must be administered with a prudent reserve, and a 
silken and elastic band is needed rather than a severe and rigid chain. 
As the Australasian Colonies grow in strength and experience, they 
will fcetter judge of the burden that they can carry : but I believe that 
^wisdom and policy in this early period of utiion point to the old stage 
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coach maxim j so to adjust the powers and duties of Government as to 
ease the springs and subdivide the load''— this only being carefully 
provided that no fundamental or irrevocable provision be now 
introduced into the system, which may cramp its, natural expansion 
in the direction which it ought ultimately to take. 

A great deal might be written in detail on this question, full of 
great and practical results both to Australia and to Englknd ; but I 
have said all that it now seems to me either necessary or indeed desir- 
able to say. I cannot, however, conclude without the expression of a) 
most earnest hope that the Home Government may show in no hesi- 
Ijtating manner that they share the anxieties, and that they desire, as far 
as in them lies, to meet the wishes of our Australian fellow-subjects ; 
and that they may know bow to inspire the conviction that Australia 
and the Australian people are regarded by us here in England as 
integral parts of tliis Empire — flesh of our flesh, and bone of our bone — 
as fully as if wc were dealing with Yorkshire or Hampshire, instead of 
the Antipodes. Happily no party feeling need colour this question, or 
sway its decisions ; and it will be a grave and even criminal mistake 
if it is ever allowed to do so. What is required is, not only 
the sincere desire to promote Australian interests, and to bind them 
up as closely as possible in the common bundle of Imperial rights 
and duties, but to remember that while these great Colonics are, and 
are proud to be, identified w'ith us, as part of the same nation living 
under the same Sovereign, the circumstances and conditions of their 
life in the South Pacific are so far different from ours, that objects 
which seem to us of minor, arc to them of the highest importance, 
and that dangers upon which some here look as remote, if not visionary, 
appear to them to be near and real. 


Caiinaiivon. 
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1 1 HE greater number of ghost stories — perhaps nearly the whole 
of them — are generally disbelieved in the nineteenth century. 
Few persons will dispute the propriety and justice of this result. Many 
of the stories represent the ghosts as beings of so foolish and unmean- 
ing a character, that respect for the spirits of the departed almost 
enforces unbelief. Many have been explained by physical and even 
commonplace and vulgar causes — such as rats, starlings, and even 
mischievous boys and girls, or wicked people who have some purpose 
to gain by deluding their neighbours into belief in a supernatural 
visitation. Falsehood, imagination, exaggeration, and that peculiar 
process of evolution or growth which goes on when a story passes 
from mouth to mouth — vires acquirit emdo — account for a large por- 
tion. And, lastly, there are many stories which would be remarkable 
if they could be substantiated, but which it is impossible to lay hold 
of in their original form, and the basis of which, therefore, it is 
impossible to estimate as to its reality or unreality. 

The most sceptical person, however, will allow that there arc to be 
found in the midst of the rabble and mob of ghost stories certain 
narratives of U very respectable and even solemn aspect, which it is 
not easy entirely to put^ on one side as manifestly fictitious, and 
which certainly do not seem to be chargeable with obviously puerile 
/ or absurdity. There is, for example, a remarkable class of 

s^ories^epending upon one alleged fact — namely, the appearance of 
a •person deceased, nearly at the moment of decease, to some other 
person to whom the deceased has been known in life. These stories • 
may be described as woll-nigh legion ; there are several which may 
be mentioned hs even deserving the epithet of classical ; and they 
seem to be occurring in this rationalistic pineteenth century as fre- 
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quently as in the less enlightened centuries which hitve preceded it. 
Whatever else may be said of itories of this class, at least it cannot 
and must not be said that they are so absurd and childish that they 
are unworthy of the slightest consecration on the part of sensible 
and thoughtful mem ^ 

Eeflection upon this class of story has led me to some speculative 
thoughts of a jiartly physical and partly spiritual kind, which, I think, 
may^possibly be interesting; possibly, also, useful and suggestive, and 
which therefore I have written down, and now 'submit to the coii 
sideration of the candid and thoughtful reader. 

It will, however, make my paper more readable, and therefore will 
assist the purpose which I have in view, if I introduce the subject 
by telling a story of the kind above indicated, which w^as lately told 
in my presence by the person concerned — whitih has, I believe, not 
been in print before, and which will bring vividly before the reader^s 
mind the kind of apparition, or alleged apparition, n])Oii wdiich I 
desire in this paper chiefly to fix his thoughts. 

A Cambridge student, my informant, had arranged, some years 
ago, with a fellow-student that tliey should meet together in Cam- 
bridge at a certain time for the purpose of reading. A short time 
before going up to keep his appointment my informant was in the 
South of ]3ngland. Waking in the night he saw’, as he imagined, 
liis friend sitting at the foot of liis bed. lie was surprised by the 
sight, the more so as his friend was dripping witli water : he spoke, 
hut the apparition, for so it seems to have been, only sliook its head 
and disappeared. Tliis appearance of the absent friend occurred twdee 
during the night. Information was soon I’cceivcd that, shortly before 
the time of the apparition being seen by the young student, his friend 
had been drowned while bathing. 

This story has the typical features of a whole class. The essential 
characteristic is the recognition, after physical dissolution, of a 
deceased person, by one who has known him iii his lifetime, in the 
form which distinguished him while a member of tlic living human 
family. Stories of this class contain, in a simple, liumblc, prosaic* 
form, the features of Shakespeare^s magnificent poetical ^reation in 
Hamlet.’^ It will be remembered how, in this case, tlfo poet lays 
stress upon the identity of appearance bct"vccn the deceased king 
and the ghost : — 


MiirveUm — Is it not like tbc king? 

Horatio — As thou art to thyself : 

Such was the veiy armour lie had on, 

When he the afUbitious Norway combated : 
So frowned he once, when, in an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Tolack on the ice. 

'Tis strange. 

Again : — 

Hamlet — His beard was grizzled ? No ? 

Horatio — It was as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silvered. 
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Observe, Jiot taerely the face anS features, but the armour also, 
identifying the apparition ^ith the deieased king. 

* Now let me pass from the spiritual to the physical, and endeavour 
to cipound some notions concerning real vision and supposed vision 
of objects, which may be useful i|L helping us to form something 
like a rationale of such apparitions as those of which I have been 
speaking, t 

Most •persons, in these days of science and science-gossijIJ I 
STipposc, know something of the manner in which vision is produced, 
so far at least as the process *can be known. It will be necessary, 
IiSwcver, for my purpose briefly to describe the process. 

When an object is placed before the eye, the light emanating 
from each point of the object falls upon the eye, and having passed 
throu^i thg several lenses and humours of which the eye is com- 
posed, is made to converge upon a point in the screen or retina 
which constitutes the hinder portion of the eye ; and so a picture is 

* formed upon the retina, much in the same way as in the photo- 
grapher's camcra-obscura. In fact, the eye may be described with 
some advantage, and without much error, as being a living camcra- 
obscura. The retina is in reality the expanded extremity of the 
optic nerve, which communicates with the brain; our object, 
therefore, by means of the machinery of the eye, is placed in 
immediate communication wnth the brain ; every wave of light from 
each point of the object produces a vibration on the retina, and so 
presumably on the brain. After tliis our physical investigation 
comes to an end — the vibrations of light from our visible object arc 
lost in mystery. It is no exaggeration to say that wc know nothing 
more than men knew centuries ago. A man says, I sec a ship 
and he tells the truth, but how he sees it neither he nor any one else 
can tell. You track the ship to its picture on the retina, but there 
you must leave it : even if you say that you can connect it with the 
brain, you have still an infinite gap between the impression on the 
brain and the result expressed by the words I see.^^ 

The fact is, that in vision w’e have a demonstrable transition from 
the physical to the spiritual ; how the transition takes place it 
baffles our ititeMect and our imagination even to guess, but that there 
is such a transition no on® can doubt. The electric telegraph conveys 
its vibrations along the wires and aflects the receiving instrument 
(whal^v^ it may be) at the other end of the wire, but you need your 
receiving clerk to interpret the vibrations and make intelligible the 
^message conveyed. And there is quite as definite a transformation and 
transition in the case of sight, when the visual message from » 
^an external object has been received by the brain; the brain is the 
receiving instruAent, the receiving clerk is the mind of man. 

This being so, is it not at least conceivable that, as the object 
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moves the visual machinery of the eye, and this madhinefy moves the 
mind, so if the mind be directly moved (supposing for a moment that 
this is possible), the resixlt may be the movement of the visual 
machinery, or at all events the production of the impression that it 
has been so moved ?* c 

To illustrate my meaning, take the case of the ringing of a bell. 
The pulling of the bell-rope causes the bell to give forth a sound ; if 
you hear that sound, you conclude that the rope has been puhed ; and 
if the bell should, in reality, have been rung by some one who hud 
immediate access to it, you would still, in default of other knowledge, 
conclude, though erroneously, that the sound arose from the pulling of 
the rope. 

Now let it be sup])osed, for argument's sake, that the mi;id can 
be acted upon otherwise than through the senses. The srases, as we 
all know, arc the ordir^^ry avenues to the mind, especially the two 
highest of the senses — namely, seeing and hearing ; still it does not 
seem unreasonable to suppose that there may be other avenues. If 
man has a spiritual nature which is embodied in a fleshly tenement 
' — which is at least a reasonable supposition, and corresponds almost 
to a human instinct — and if there be spiritual beings which are not 
so embodied, then it would seem not unreasonable to suppose that 
those spiritual beings should be able to hold converse with the 
spiritual part of men without the use of those avenues which the 
senses supply, and which are the only means whereby one material 
being can communicate with another. To take the highest example 
of all : it seems reasonable to suppose that God can, and does, commu- 
nicate directly with the spirit of man. Certainly this is assumed in 
Holy Scripture, and it is difficult to conceive of any form of religion 
in which the possibility of commerce between the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of man does not constitute an important element. The 
notion of actions being inspired by God, or of communications which 
may properly be expressed by the phrase God said,^^ or Thus 
saith the Lord,^^ does not, to say the very least, strike the mind as 
an impossible or even as a strange notion. On the other hand, the 
difficulty is rather to conceive of God as a spiritual beirjg, to whose 
will and power the being of mankind is due, without Recognizing, 
as a first principle, the possibility of comimmication between God and 
that part of man which may be said to be most akin to Himself. 

Let us go a step further. Is it not conceivable that th^ spiritual 
part of man, when set free from the burden of the flesh m^'^y 

* The distinction between ordinary vision and tlie reverse process suggested in the 
text may be represented thus — 

Ordinary process, 

Sight — Brain* eiTect — Knowledge, 

Extraordinary process. 

Knowledge — Brain-effect — Sight. 
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(under conditions®whicli we, of course^ are not in a position to deter- 
mine) have communicatfbn with the spiritual part of another man 
•jyho still lives in the body ? Ido not at all sav that we could anti- 
•cipate* by the power of reason that this would be so ; but I can see 
nothing unreasonable* in supposing^it possible, and if phenomena 
Should be in favour of the hypothesis, I think the hypothesis could 
not be set %side by any a priori considerations. The only thing 
refilly postulated by the supposition is the double being of mati, 
material and spiritual, which almost every one concedes, and which 
many consider to be self-evident. I conclude, therefore, that the 
su^Tposition of some kind of intercourse taking place between the 
tspirit of one departed and the spirit of a living man is not absolutely 
absurd and incredible. 

But if this be so, we arrive at a case similar to that of the bell 
being rung without any pull upon the rope. In other words, may it 
not be, that a communication made directly by one spirit to another 
may seem to arise from that action of the senses to which mental 
impressions are usually due ? I lose a friend, and that friend is able 
(I know not how or why) to communicate with me ; his spirit makes 
itself known to my spirit ; I become conscious of his presence by a 
direct though inexplicable spiritual action ; what more probable than 
the supposition that this direct communication will seem to have been 
made through the senses ? In fact, as being myself subject to the laws 
of sense, could I be conscious of my friend’s presence in any other 
way than by imagining that I saw his form or that I heard his voice ? 

To take the case the particulars of which I have already related. 
If we suppose that the student who was drowned was able to hold, 
at the moment after his decease by drowning, some kind of spiritual 
communication with his friend in Cambridge, is it not conceivable 
that the spiritual communication would transform itself into a brain 
action by the reverse of the process according to which brain action 
normally transforms itself into a spiritual communication, and that 
so the effect would be the production of a persuasion in the mind of 
the student, in Cambridge that he actually saw with his eyes his 
absent friend ?* 

This view apparitions has the advantage of explaining a difficulty, 
which I think Coleridge is credited with having been the person to 

A friend, to wliom this essay was submitted in manuscript, has remarked that 
nothing wliid|L I have advanced gets rid of the difficulty arising from the irregularity 
and app»reij/caprice of the cominunicatioiis between the living world and the worfd 
of s]»irita, v^nich must be admitted, if the truth of such stories as that above discussed, 
J^^antecl| llie criticism is quite correct, and it cannot be denied that irregularity 
and^pparent ca])rice are formidable difficulties in the way of a frank acceptance of the 
stories. The extent, however, of my own acceptance, and all that I ask from tlic 
reader, is th^ acknowledgment tliat the testimony is too good to permit of a haughty 
dismissal of the allegation of apjmritions of the kind descrit»ed. The speculation which 
1 have submitted does^ not increase any of the ditliculties connected with the subject ; 
while, op the supjiosition that ap])aritions are sometimes permitted, it helps us to cou« 
ceivc how the effect of the apparition is conveyed to the imud. 

M TOL. XLV. C 
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suggest, though in truth the difficulty is sufficientljP obvious. It is 
alleged that one person sees aAother who is departed ; but then what 
he sees is, for the most part, merely the clothes of the departed, and^ 
not the man himself. On the other hand, if Jherc is an apparition 
at all, how can the departed hfJ recognized by him to whom he , 
appears, except by the fact of the same appearance being presented 
which characterized the deceased in his lifetime ? Yau may sky it 
is\he ghost of the clothes and not of the man, if you pleas6 ; but if 
ghost there is to be at all, the clothes must* somehow appear to 
identify tlie man ; you cannot conceive of a nebulous figure with the 
name of the deceased written under it. Now all this difficulty 
vanishes if the process by which an apparition is rendered possible 
be such as that which I have ventured to suggest. Grant the 
possibility of communication between spirit and spirit, and regard the 
so-called apparition as the brain representation of the spiritual 
communication, and then it seems to follow' of neeessity that the 
appearance being supplied by the living man^s own mind will 
represent the departed person as the survivor knew him. 

The rationale of apparitions which has been suggested will, per- 
haps, receive confirmation from the consideration, that instances 
occur in wdiich the full sense of vision is produced by the brain 
itself, without any suspicion of what may be called preternatural 
agency. The following story was related to me some years ago, in 
the presence of one of the persons to whom the event described 
happened, and who vouched for its truth : — 

A lady with a family of young children was occupying a house in 
Cheltenham, while the husband and father was absent on business in 
Scotland. Looking out of the wii'dows of a back drawing-room upon 
a small garden, which communicated by a door with a back lane, 
several of the children saw the garden-door open and their father 
walk through and come towards the house. They were surprised, 
because they were not expecting their father’s return ; but uttering 
a shout of joy, several of the party ran downstairs, there to find, to 
their disappointment and sorrow, that no father had arrived. So 
strong was the illusion that when the father did retuijn, a week or 
more afterwards, he was reproached for having play’od Some trick, of 
which he was perfectly innocent. I ought to add that the curious 
illusion which has been described had no consequences of any kind — 
good, bad, or indifferent ; no one died, no one was ta\y 3 no ill, no 
family event of any sort took place ; the whole thing an illusion, 
and nothing more. ’ 

It is however curious, as having been shared by several persons ; , 
the member of the family, whom I knew> and in whose presence J 
heard the story, assured me that she never saw anything in her life 
more distinct than her father seemed to her to be, and that her 
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sisters had ‘said® the same* It is eaijr to say that the thing was all 
imagination ; and so far as this .phrase is intended as a negation of 
substantial reality, no doubt it expresses thb truth ; but what is 
imagination ? Is it more than a%vord? Does it express the physical 
and spiritual action by means of whirfi a certain result is brought about? 
If the phrase result of imagination^^ be examined as to its real 
meaning, it Vould seem to me that it probably means this: tha%an 
effect is somehow, it matters not how, produced upon the mind, and 
that this mental product adjects the brain by an action the reverse 
of that which normally takes place, and that so the eye believes 
that it sees what in the ordinary sense of vision it docs not. 

I may remark by the way that the eye is easily deceived. No 
langu^e is more delusive than that which one hears so frequently — 

I cannofe doubt my own eyes,^^ seeing is believing,^^ ocular 
demonstration,^^ &c. &c. It is true that in most of the practical 
affairs of life we are compelled to trust our eyes — we have nothing 
else upon which we can depend ; but the moment we come to any 
scientific investigation of facts, the less we say concerning the in- 
fallibility of the eye the better. 

The chief reason why I have cited the story last told is that the 
illusion was shared by several persons. In this respect, I believe the 
fact detailed is very uncommon ; for myself, I have never met with 
another instance ; cases in which one person only is concerned are, 
I apprehend, by no means rare. One was made public not long ago, 
in which the writer describes the apparent vision of an old 
man sitting in an easy-chair in the library in which he himself was 
writing late at night. The apparition was of a purely subjective 
kind : it evidently arose from the condition of brain which had been 
induced by night study : it caused no alarm, as an objective vision 
almost certainly would have done ; in ordinary parlance, it was ** all 
imagination.^^ Still the fact remains that the writer who detailed 
his experience in a certain sense saio the figure sitting in the 
armchair as distinctly as he ever saw anything in his life; and what 
I wish to suggest is, that in a certain sense he did see it, but he 


saw it backwards ; first came the thought, then the brain action, 
then it may Se tlie picture on the retina, or at all events such optic 
action as would, if it had Been caused by luminous vibrations from 
without, hpe affected the brain and raised the picture which existed 


in the mi^ld. 

XJoiinqcted with 
5uilyan^s phrase, 


this subject is probably that of dreams. John 
Now I saw in my dream,^^ is a representation of 


what takes^ place abundantly in common life,, though on a much 


humbler scale, ii^eople s^e in their dreams ; but how do they see ? 


A writ^ of a letter, which 1 saw recently in one of the newspapei*s, 
describes a dream which he had when an Undergraduate at Cam- 


c 2 
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bridge^ and in which he saw a large herd of cattle. • The vision 
connected itself with a succession of events which were flashed upon 
his mind ; and the whole was apparently the result of a knock at 
his door, and an announcement <that his bedmaker had brought 
his kettle. The similarity of the- words kettle and cattle was suffi- 
cient to constitute the basis of the whole dream. In what way 
thqp, I say^ do men see in their dreams ? Certainly the vision aoes 
not commence with the cyc^ for it is closed. In some manner the 
effect is produced upon the mind, — in the instance just quoted, appa- 
rently through the ear, — and then the vision, or quasi- vision, follows. 
I do not assert that there is any picture produced upon the retina ; 
probably not; but virtually the effect of vision is produced, sometimes 
most distinctly. Wlio has not had an experience of the following 
kind ? You see in your dream some scene with peculiar vividness. 
You say, I have often been deceived by a dream before, but I am 
sure that this is not a dream ; it is too living, too real ; I cannot be 
deceived this time. And then you wake, and find that nevertheless 
you are deceived once more. It may be wrong to call this mental 
process seeing ^ because the eye is shut ; but if the result be the same as 
that of seeing, it would seem to be not altogether erroneous to describe 
it by that name. What I wdsh the reader, however, to observe is, that 
somehow in sleep the mind can be affected as if by sight. Generally 
the vision so produced is of a very confused and unprofitable kind. 
But there are cases in which it is otherwise. Crimes have some- 
times come to light in this way. I remember that, some fifty years 
ago, the execution took place of a young man, at Bury St. Edmunds, 
for the murder of his newly married wife. The young man, William 
Corder by name, had married a young woman named Maria Martin ; 
they had gone away after the marriage, and all seemed to be well 
with them ; but the mother of the bride dreamed several times that 
her daughter was murdered and buried in a certain barn. The barn 
was examined, the body w^as found, the murder was traced to the 
husband, and he was executed, as already stated. Now I do not 
assert any supernatural revelation, or any appearance of the deceased 
woman to her mother; I am quite content to suppose that some 
circumstances, I know not what, had suggested the thought of 
foul play to the mother, and that this thought presented itself in a 
concrete form to the sleeping woman ; all that I wish to lay stress 
upon is this, that sometimes and somehow there is sometfipig which 
corresponds to vision in sleep, and that this vision does nol^. alwj^vs 
correspond to what is trivial and transitory : " the stuff* that dreams 
are made of^^ is sometimes solid and real.* 

^Almost immediately after viriting the above para^apli, I mf)t with the following 
in a local newspaper 

Discovery through a Drkaim. — The coroner for West Kent held an inquest at 
Lewisham, on Tuesday, on the body of Ernest Louis Armstrong, clerk, aged twenty- 
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Sleep itself S a mystery. I, at least, have never been able to 
find in any scientific work, or to learn from any scientific man, a 
description of what sleep really is. It is not jnuch to be wondered 
at, therefore, if the action of tht eye and the brain and the mental 
powers during sleep be also a mystery. But some light seems to be 
thrown upon the question if we apply to the case of dreams the 
nofion of reversed action which is the foundation of this essay. 
Suppose^ the mind or the brain to be first acted upon, either by a 
message through some other sense, as that of feeling or hearing, or 
b^ some process originating in the mind itself, the remembrance of 
some thought which has been dwelt upon in the waking hours, 
the whisper of an angel — if you please to recognize angelic agency — 
or wl^fit not ; and then it certainly seems to come within the bounds 
of practicsj speculation that we should conceive of vision in sleep as 
a possible thing. Waking visions and dreams have often, and very 
naturally, been connected with each other. If we get near to a 
scientific connection of them the conception becomes all the more 
real. 

There is a very interesting discussion by Sir William Hamilton 
(Edinburgh)* on the condition of the mind during sleep, to which 
reference may be advantageously made in connection with the 
remarks which have been now offered. The concluding sentence is 
as follows : — In the case of sleep, therefore, so far is it from being 
proved that the mind is at any moment unconscious, that the result 
of observation would incline us to the opposite conclusion.^^ The 
result of Sir W. Hamilton's own observations, and that of Mr. 
JouiiVoy, whom he quotes at length, is to suggest that during sleep 
the mind is awake and active ; so much so, that when communica- 
tions arc made to the senses, the mind decides whether notice sliall 
be taken of the communications or not. Thus a man comes from 

one, resi<liug lately with liia brotlier, a chemist. Some few months ago decoaee^l met 
with an accident while playing football, and, in the opinion of his medical adviser, his 
brain has since been allVcted. He had no pecuniary diUicidties that the witnesses knew 
of. On Thursday night last he went to the TYeeinason'si’ Kail way Tavern, Lady well, 
and there got into conversation w'ith'a man named Andrews, an<l a railw'ay j^orter named 
Norton, to whom he stated that he had liad an argument as to which was the most 
vulnerable part in which a man could shoot himself. One said in the forehead, the 
other througlf tlie^heart, but deceased said, “ I think it is here,’' pointing to his throat. 
He also said he had had some words at home, and Andrews told him to get in at the 
window by a ladder. After paij'ing for some drink he bade them good night, and went 
across some Holds leading to the grounds of his brother’s house, and was never after 
seen aliv^/ When he was missed Andrews had a dream that deceased was in the 
8umnfhr-bA)iise in the grounds, and wrote a note to that clfeet to his employer, Mr. H. ?. 
Hopwood, of TVosby House, High Street, Lewisham, and on Monday, when he saw him, 
r^epeatej his impression that deceased was there. Mr. Hopwood did not believe it, but 
s&id they would soon ascertain. They then went tow'ards the summer-house, and on 
reaching it, Mr. Hopwood came hack and said ‘‘He is there/' Information w^as then^ 
given to the police at Lewisham station. Deceased was found lying on his back in a 
pool of blood, a six-chambered Colt revolver lying by his side as it had Men from his 
left hand, and ther€ was a pistol bullet wound under the chin. One of the chambers 
had Imen discharged, and the other five were loaded, 

* “ Lectures on Metaphysics,” vol. L lecture xvii. ^ 
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the quiet of the country to a noisy city; for the liAt few nights he 
cannot sleep, soon he sleeps* as soundly as in the country; he 
is accustomed to the noise ; the action on the physical organs is the 
same, as before, but the mind knows that the noise means nothing, 
and therefore does ‘not disturb the sleeping limbs. In like manner 
we have the phenomena of waking early, contrary to our established 
habit> when an early rise is necessary; the mind aefei as ni^ht- 
poifter, and stirs the body up when the proper hour arrives! Expe- 
riences such as these are common and familijir ; but in the lecture 
to which I refer there is a story of an experience similar in kind, 
but more remarkable in its circumstances, which it may be worth 
while to quote. It is that of a postman, who was in the habit 
of traversing a certain route daily. A considerable portion pf his 
way lay across unenclosed meadow land, and in waJking over 
this the postman was generally asleep. But at the termination of 
this part of his road there was a narrow footbridge over a stream, 
and to reach this bridge it was necessary to ascend some broken 
steps. Now, it was ascertained as completely as any fact of the 
kind could be, (1) that the postman was asleep in passing over the 
level course ; (2) that he held on his way in this state without 
deflection towards the bridge ; and (3) that just before arriving at the 
bridge, he awoke.^^ 

I have referred to Sir W. Hamilton’s lecture, because the facts 
and conclusions contained in it seem to strengthen the view put 
forward in this paper as to the possible reversal of the ordinary 
process of mental action. In general, the mind sits upon its throne 
with the senses as its ministers, and only approachable through them, 
as the Queen can only be approached in general through her 
Secretaries of State. Sometimes it would seem, however, that the 
mind asserts its essential royalty and supremacy, and communicates 
with the senses instead of permitting the senses to take the initiative. 
Certainly this view of the mind is a very interesting one, and there 
is much to be said for it ; it helps the apparition question, with 
which this essay is more immediately concerned, but it is interest- 
ing and wwthy of examination in itself, without any reference to 
apparitions. 

I am tempted to carry the speculative <view of apparitions which 
is developed in this essay into a region in w^hich any such ^treatment 
must be applied with great delicacy — I mean the region qf angelic 
visitation, as it is unfolded in Holy Scripture, ^ 

In some schools of neologian divinity the existence of angels* is 
simply on a priori grounds ignored. I am not going to debate that 
question further than to observe that the general analogy which arises, 
from the infinite variety of life in material form, and fro^ the 
improbability ‘that we arcocognizant of all the forms of possible life, 
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together with the argument which ariges from the spiritual, invisible 
character of God Himself, seems to me to make the d priori proba- 
bility of the existence of spiritual or angelic* beings much greater 
than that of their •non-exi8tenc%. But howeve^ this may be, it is 
clearly assumed in Holy Scripture® that such beings exist, and that 
they have, under Divine guidance, communion with man ; nor only 
so,*for they*are represented as being seen and heard by those^to 
whom they are sent 

• Take an example. In Acjs x. we read of a revelation made to the 
Roman Centurion Cornelius — He saw in a vision evidently, or, as 
the Revised Version has it, openly, " an angel of God coming in to 
him^^ — tv opapari ^avtpwc tty^eXov tov Gtov ticrtkOovra irpog 
avTov^ Now, treating this passage literally and physically, what 
was it thal^ Cornelius saiv ? No one will contend that it was a case 
of ordinary vision — that is, of light impinging upon the retina from a 
material substance, however ethereal and refined: thq phrase tv opafiari^ 
in fact, sufiiciently bars this explanation. Neither is it hinted that 
the vision was identical with a dream, which seems not consistent 
with the description ^avtpwc. It may be said, therefore, and I 
have no fault to find with the solution, that a certain impression was 
made upon the mind of Cornelius by Divine mission, which is repre- 
sented in the phraseology which our material nature makes intelli- 
gible : just as we often say I see,^^ when we understand something 
which is explained to us, and when nevertheless the eye does not 
come into play at all. Nevertheless, I apprehend that Cornelius had 
the full impression of having actually seen and heard some super- 
natural visitor, and that this visitor was in human form. If so, will 
not the theory of reverse action, which has been applied in other cases, 
give us help also in this ? Assume the existence of higher orders of 
beings than ourselves — beings having much in common with that 
which is highest in man, but not, like him, material — suppose that it 
is the duty, or one of the duties, of these higher beings to minister 
under certain conditions to the spirits of men ; and then, upon the 
principles of this paper, there is nothing impossible nor even incon- 
ceivable in the communication made by an angel assuming the form 
of a visit from a being like ourselves : the actual communication is 
supcrsensual, spiritual, iftimaterial, independent of ear or eye or 
any sense ; the communication, as it presents itself to the mind of the 
man trho sees the vision, is appreciable by ear and eye, and comes 
^ from^ one man to another. 

*I ti;ust that no one whjo reads what I have written will suppose 
that I regard my speculation as an absolute solution of a mystery, 
►or indeed as anything more than an essay in the direction of solution. 
But i| seems to me, that however incomplete the speculation may be, 
it may help us in the contemplation of thart marvellous combination 
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of matter ’with something that is not matter, whick is 'exhibited ia 
human life. That man is material and spiritual, that he combines 
in his complicated arid composite nature the brute and the angel, is 
the old belief, andel trust is true ; Und it is agreeable to such a belief 
to think of the material laws,* which govern man as part of the 
material universe, sometimes making way for the action of super- 
mgterial laws, and permitting man to pose for the time as a creature 
in some sense and degree himself super-material. It is from this 
point of view, in my judgment, that sober tales of alleged apparitions 
have an interest for thoughtful persons. The vulgar ghost story, is 
a poor contemptible thing, fitted chiefly to amuse a Christmas party 
sitting round the Yule log and enjoying the excitement of a little 
harmless mystery; but it is impossible to class as mere vulgar ghost 
stories all the tales which have been told concerning the*'appearance 
of persons deceased ; there is a curious consistency in such tales, and 
a mutual support and confirmation arising from such consistency, 
and an abundance of individual and independent instances of the 
same kind of phenomenon, which make it impossible to pooh-pooh 
the whole subject, and, on the other hand, give a value to any attempt 
made to render it more thinkable. 

I trust that I shall not be regarded as guilty of the unpardonable 
logical sin of reasoning in a circle, if I suggest that the considera- 
tions which have been ofiered in this essay tend to render probable 
the possibility of communication between spiritual beings and the 
mind of man without the intervention of the senses. I have assumed 
this possibility in order to explain a certain alleged phenomenon, 
and it may be objected that I must not make the alleged pheno- 
menon an argument for the possibility. But in truth the wdiole 
subject holds together as one, and the diflereht parts afford each 
other a mutual support ; and, taking a bird’s-eye view of the whole, 

I trust that the reader will find something in it to strengthen, if 
necessary, his belief in the possibility of such communications between 
the spirit of man and other spiritual existences, as cannot be dreamed 
of in the philosophy of the materialistic philosojdicr. At all times 
speculations concerning that which is not material in maii^s nature 
can scarcely fail to have some kind and degree of interest ; in times 
like our own, when the existence of the immaterial is not unfrcqucntly 
denied, such speculations may have a practical value, \\hich it is. 
difficult to over-estimate. 

IIauvey Carj^^isle.^ 
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A GREAT difference must naturally exist between what was felt 
and written about the country and the seasons by an ancient, 
by a man of the sixteenth century, and by a contemporary of our own : 
a difference, however, solely of mode ,* for we feel sure that of the three 
men each would find something to delight himself and wherewith to 
delight others among the elm-bounded English meadows, the flat corn- 
fields of Central Erance, the vine and olive yards of Italy — wherever, 
in short, he might find himself face to face and, so to speak, hand in 
liaiid with Nature. Rut about the man of the Middle Ages (unless, 
perhaps, in Italy, where the whole Middle Ages were merely an earlier 
Renaissance) we could have no such assurance ; nay, wc might be 
persuaded that, however great his genius, be he even a Gottfried von 
Strassburg, or a W^alther von der Yogelweide, or*thc unknown french- 
man who has left us Aucassin et Nicolette/^ he would bring back 
impressions only of two tilings, authorized and consecrated by the 
poetic routine ot his contemporaries — of spring and of the woods. 

There is nothing more eharacteristic of niediseval poetry than this 
limitation. Qf aptumn, of winter, of the standing corn, the ripening 
fruit of summer, of all these things so dear to the ancients and to all 
men of modern times, the [Siiddle Ages seem to know nothing. The 
autumn hafvests, the mists and wondrous autumnal transfiguration 
of the fiunlble^ tree, or bracken, or bush ; the white and glittering 
sptendoui; of winter, and its cosy life by hearth or stove ; the drowsi- 
ness of« sunimer, its suddenly inspired wish for shade and dew and 
' water, all •this left them^ stolid. To move them was required the 
feeling of spring, the strongest, most complete and stirring impression 
which, At our temperate climates, can be given by Nature. The whole 
pleasurableness of warm air, clear moist sky, the surprise of the 
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shimmer of pale green, the yellowing blossom on tree-tops, the first 
flicker of faint shadow where all has been uniform, colourless, shade- 
less ; the replacing 'of the long silence by the endless twitter and 
trill of birds, end] ess in its way a# is the sea, •twitter and trill on 
every side, depths and depths of it, of every degree of distance and* 
faintness, a sea of bird song ; and along with this the sense of infinite 
renovation to all the earth and to man’s own heart. 6f all Nature’s 
eflects this one alone goes sparkling to the head; and it alone finds a 
response in mediaeval poetry. Spring, spring, endless spring — ^for 
three long centuries throughout the world a dreary green monotpny 
of spring all over France, Provence, Italy, Spain, Germany, England ; 
spring, spring, nothing but spring, even in the mysterious countries 
governed by the Grail king, by the Fairy Morgana, by Queen Proser- 
pine, by Prester John ; nay, in the new Jerusalem, in <he kingdom 
of Heaven itself, nothing but spring ; till one longs for a bare twig, 
for a yellow leaf, for a frozen gutter, as for a draught of water in the 
desert. The green fields and meadows enamelled with painted 
flowers, how one detests them ! how one would rejoice to see them 
well sprinkled with frost or burnt up to brown in the dry days ! the 
birds, the birds which warble through every sonnet, canzone, sirventes, 
glosa, dance lay, roundelay, virelay, rondel, ballade, and whatsoever 
else it may be called, — how one wishes them silent for ever, or their 
twitter, the tarantarantandei of the eternal German nightingale 
especially, drowned by a good howling wind ! After any persistent 
study of mediaeval poetry, one’s feeling towards spring is just similar 
to that of the morbid creature in Schubert’s Mullerin,” who would 
not stir from home for the dreadful, dreadful greenness, which he would 
fain bleach with tears, all around. 

“ Ich m oolite ziehn in die Welt hinans, liinaua in die weite Welt, 

Wenn’s nur so grtn, so griiii uicht war da <lraiissen iu Wald uiid Feld.’^ 

Moreover, this mediaeval spring is the spring neither of the shep- 
herd, nor of the farmer, nor of any man to whom spring brings 
work and anxiety and hope of gain ; it is a mere vague spring of 
gentle-folk, or at all events of well-to-do burgesses, talting their 
pleasure on the lawns of castle parks, or the green holiday places 
close to the city, much as we see them in the first part of Faust 
a sweet, but monotonous charm of grass beneath green lime tree, 
or in the South the elm or plane, under which are seated the poet 
and the fiddler, playing and singing for the young wpmen, their hair 
woven with chaplets of fresh flowers, dancing upon the sw^d. ^\j)d 
poet after poet, Provencal, Italian, and German, Bernard and. Armand, 
Nithart and Ulrich, and even the austere singer of the .Holy Graib 
Wolfram, pouring out verse after verse of ihe songp in praise of spring 
which they make even as girls wind their garlands ; songs «f quaint 
and graceful ever-changing rhythm, now slowly circling, now bounding 
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along, now stamping out the measureglike the feet of the dancers, 
now winding and twining as wind and twine their arms in the long- 
, linked mazes ; while the few and ever-repeated ideas, the old, stale 
platitudes of praise of.woman, love* pains, joys of ^ancing, pleasure 
^f spring (spring, always spring, eternal, everlasting spring) seem 
languidly to follow the life and movement of the mere metre. Poets, 
these* Germaif, Proven9al, and French, essentially (if we venture to 
speak heresy) not of ideas^or emotions, but of metre, of rhythm and 
rhyme ; with just the minimpm of necessary thought, perpetually 
presented afresh just as the words, often and often repeated and 
broken up and new combined, of a piece of music — poetry which is 
in truth a sort of music, dance or dirge, or hymn music as the case 
may be,jnore than anything else. 

As it is in mediseval poetry with the seasons, so it is likewise 
with the country and its occupations : as there is only spring, so 
there is only the forest. Of the forest, mediaeval poetry has indeed 
much to say ; more perhaps, and more familiar with its pleasures, 
than antiquitj\ There is the memorable forest where the heroes of 
the Niebelungen go to hunt, followed by their waggons of provisions 
and wine ; where Siegfried overpowers the bear, and returns to his 
laughing comrades with the huge thing chained to his saddle : 
where, in that clear space which we see so distinctly, a lawn on 
to which the blue black firs are encroaching, Siegfried stoops to 
drink of the spring beneath the lime tree, and Hagen drives his 
boar-spear straight through the Nieblung^s back. There is the thick 
wood, all a golden haze through the young green, and with an 
atmosphere of birds^ song, where King Mark discovers Tristram and 
Yseult in the cave, the deceitful sword between them, as Gottfri^vdn 
Strassburg relates with wonderful luscious charm. The forest, also, more 
bleak and austere, where the four outlawed sons •of Aymon live upon 
roots and wild animals, where they build their castle by the Meuse. 

Further, and most lovely of all, the forest in which Nicolette 
makes herself a hut of branches, bracken and flowers, through which 
the stars peep down on her whiteness as she dreams of her Lord 
Aucassin. The forest where Huon meets Oberon; and Guy de 
Lusignan, the good snake-lady ; and Parzival finds on the snow the 
feathers and the drops of blftod which throw him into his long day- 
dream; and Pwen discovers the tomb of Merlin; the forest, in short, 
which extends its interminable glades and serried masses of ttuuks 
anj^rches of green from one end to the other of medimval poetry. 
It is ‘very* beautiful, this forest of the Middle Ages; but it is mono- 
tonous, melg.ncholy, and has a terrible ceriiiess in its endlessness. 
Far there is nothing else. * There are no meadows where the cows 
lie lazilyt no fields where the red and purple kerchiefs of the reapers 
overtop the high corn ; no orchards, no hayfidds ; nothing like those 
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MU slopes “wliere the wild h^bs fencroach upon the vines and the 
goats of Cory don and Damoetas require to be kept from mischief ; 
where, a little lower down, the Athenian shopkeeper of Aristophanes , 
goes daily to l^ok whether yeiterday^s hard figs may not have 
ripened, or the vine wreaths pruned last week grown too lushly 
Nor anything of the sort of those Umbrian meadows, where Virgil 
himself will stop and watch the white bullocks splashing slowly into 
the shallow, sedgy Clitumnus ; still less like those hamlets in the 
cornfields through which Propertius ivould stroll, following the yolt- 
ing osier waggon, or the procession with garlands and lights to 
Pales or to the ochre-stained garden god. Nothing of all this : 
there are no cultivated spots in mediseval poetry; the city only, and 
the castle, and the endless, all-encompassing forest. Ha^ they no 
eyes, then, these poets of the Middle Ages, that they could see, 
among all the things of Nature, only those few which had been seen 
by their predecessors ? At first one feels tempted to think so, till 
the recollection of many vivid touches in spring and forest descrip- 
tions persuades one that, enormous as was the sway of tradition 
among these men, they were not all of them, nor always, repeating 
mere conventional platitudes. This singular limitation in the 
mediieval perceptions of Nature — a limitation so important as almost 
to make it appear as if the Middle Ages had not perceived Nature 
at all — is most frequently attributed to the prevalence of asceticism 
which, according to some critics, made all mediseval men into so 
many repetitions of Bernard of Clairvaux, of whom it is written 
that, being asked his opinion of Lake Leman, he answered with sur- 
prise that, during his journey from Geneva to the llhone Valley, he 
had remarked no lake whatever, so absorbed had he been in spiritual 
meditations. But the predominance pf asceticism has been grossly 
exaggerated. It was a state of moral tension which could not exist 
uninterruptedly, and could exist only in the classes for whom poetry 
was not written. The mischief done by asceticism was the warping 
of the moral nature of men, not of their aesthetic feelings ; it had 
no influence upon the vast numbers, the men and women who relished 
the profane and obscene fleshlincss and bufiTooncry of stage plays 
and fabliaux, and those who savoured the delicafe and exquisite 
immoralities of Courtly poetry. Indeed, the presence of whole classes 
of writings, of which such tilings as Boccaccio^s tale^^ The Wife 
of Bath,^’ and Villon^s Ballades,” on the one hand, and 
the songs of the troubadours, the poem of Gottfried, and the roi^nce 
or rather novel of Flamenca,” arc respectively but the ^mo^t con- 
spicuous examples, ought to prove only too clearly that the Middle ^ 
Ages, for all their asceticism, were both*' as gross and as msthetic in 
sensualism as antiquity had been before them. We must,^)therefore, 
seek elsewhere than in asceticism, necessarily limited, and excluding 
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the poetry-reading* public, for an #cpIa»ation of this peculiarity of 
mediaeval poetry. And we shall find ^ it, I think, in that which 
during the Middle Ages could, because it was an all-regulating 
social condition, really ^create univcjsal habits of thought and feeling, 
namely, feudalism. A moral condition like asceticism can leave 
unbiassed all such minds as are incapable of feeling it ; but a social 
institution like feudalism walls in the life of every individual, and 
forces his intellectual movements into given paths ; nor is there any 
escape, excepting in places where, as in Italy and in the free towns of 
"^the North, the feudal conditions are wholly or partially unknown. 
To feudalism, therefore, would I ascribe this, which appears at first 
so purely aesthetic, as opposed to social, a characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. Ever since Schiller, in his Gods of Greece,^^ spoke for the 
first time of uj;idivinized Nature (die entgoiterte T^atur), it has been the 
fashion among certain critics to fall foul of Christianity for having 
robbed the fields and woods of their gods, and reduced to mere 
manured clods the things which had been held sacred by antiquity. 
Desecrated in those long mediaeval centuries Nature may truly have 
been, but not by the holy water of Christian priests. Desecrated 
because out of the fields and meadows was driven a divinity greater 
than Pales or Vertumims or mighty Pan, the divinity called Man, 
For in the terrible times when civilization was at its lowest, the things 
of the world had been newly allotted ; and by this new allotment, 
man — tlic man who thinks and loves and hopes and strives, man 
who fights and sings — was shut out from the fields and meadows, 
forbidden the labour, nay, almost the sight, of the earth ; and to the 
tending of kine, and sowing of crops, to all those occupations which 
antiquity had associated with piety and righteousness, had deemed 
worthy of the gods themselves, was assigned, or rather condemned, 
a creature whom every advancing year untaught to think or love, or 
hope, or fight, or strive ; but taught most utterly to suffer and to 
despair. For a man it is difficult to call him, this media3val serf, 
this lump of earth detached from the field and wrought into a sem- 
blance of manhood, merely that the soil of which it is part should 
be delved and sown, and then manured with its carcass or its blood ; 
nor as a man did •the Middle Ages conceive it. The serf was not 
even allowed human progenitors : his foul breed had originated in 
an obscene miracle ; his stupidity and ferocity were as those of the 
beasts ; .his cunning was demoniac ; he was born under God^s curse ; 
no words coulcT paint his wickedness, no persecutions could exceed 
liw^escrrt ; the whole world turned pale at his crime, for he it was, he 
^nd not*any human creature, who had nailed Christ upon the cross. 
L^kc the hunger and sores# of a fox or a wolf, his hunger and his 
sores a^e forgotted, never noticed. Were it not that legal and 
ecclesiastical narratives of trials (not of feqdal lords lor crushing 
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and contaminating their peasant^ but of peasants for spitting out 
and trampling on the conse<firated wafer) give us a large amount of 
pedantically stated detail ; tell us how misery begat vice, and filth 
and starvation united families in (pomplicated meshes of incest, taught 
them depopulation as a virtue jnd a necessity ; and how the despair 
of any joy in nature, of any mercy from God, hounded men and 
women into the unspeakable orgies, the obscene parodies, of • devil 
T?orship ; were it not for these horrible shreds of judicial evidence 
(as of tatters of clothes or blood-clotted hsfirs on the slioes qf a 
murderer) we should know little or nbthing of the life of the men 
and women who, in mcdiieval France and Germany, did the work 
which had been taught by Hesiod and Virgil. About all these 
tragedies the literature of the Middle Ages, ready to show us 
town vice and town horror, dens of prostitution qpd creaking, 
overweighted gibbets, as in Villon^s poems, utters not a word. 
All that we can hear is the many-throated yell of mediaeval poets, 
noble and plebeian, French, Provcnpal, and German, against the 
brutishness, the cunning, the cruelty, the hideousness, the heresy 
of the serf, whose name becomes synonymous with every baseness, 
which, in mock grammatical style, is declined into every epithet of 
wickedness ; whose punishment is prayed for from the God whom he 
outrages by his very existence ; a hideous clamour of indecent jibe/ 
of brutal vituperation, of senseless accusation, of every form of words 
which furious hatred can assume, whose echoes reached even 
countries like Tuscany, where serfdom was well-nigh unknown, 
and have reached even to us in the scraps of epigram still bandied 
about by the townsfolk against the peasants, nay, by tlie peasants 
against themselves.* A monstrous rag doll, dressed up in shreds of 
many-coloured villany, without a recognizable human feature, 
dragged in the mud, pilloried with unspeakable ordure, paraded in 
mock triumph like a King of Fools and burnt in the market-place 

* The reader may oppose to my views the existence of the chiss of poems, French, 
Latin, and German, of which the Frovenyal Pastoiirda is the original type, and which 
represent the courting, by the poet, who is, of course, a knight, of a i)e.iutiful country- 
girl, shown us while feeding her sheep or spinning with her distaff. But these poems are, 
to the best of iny knowledge, all of a single pattern, and extremely insincere and 
artificial in tone, so that I feel inclined to class them with the pastorals — Dresden china 
idylls by men who had never looked a live jieasaut in the face — of the‘ seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as distant descendants from the pastoral peetry of antiquity, of 
which the chivalric poets may have got some indire(!t notions as they did of the antique 
epics. Jt is moreover extremely likely that these love poems, in which, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, the poet usually offers a bribe to the woman of low aegree, conceal 
beneath the conventional pastoral trappings tlie intrigues of minnesingers arid trouba- 
dours with women of the small artisan or village proprietor class. ‘ The real peasant 
woman — the female of the villain— could scarcely have been above the nptice 
noblemen’s servants, and, in countries inhere the seigneurial rights were in vigour, fVould 
scarcely have been offered presents or fine words. As regards the innumerable poems 
against the peasantry, 1 may refer the reader to an extremely curious, publication ot^ 
“Cannina Medii Ailvi,” recently made by Sig. Fran<Sesco Novati, and which contains, 
besides a selection of specimens,^ a list of references on the 'subject of poems " De 
Natura Kusticonim,’' The accusation of heresy and of crucifying Christ is^'evidently 
due to the devi]*|vorBhip previvlent among the serfs. 
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like Antichrist, such is the image which mediaeval poetry has left 
tis of the creature who was once the p^bus rustic, the innocent god- 
beloved husbandman, on whose threshold justice stopped a while when 
* she fled from the towns of antiquity. 


ti. 

But meanwjiile, during those centuries which lie between the Bark 
Ages and tnodern times, the Middle Ages (inasmuch as they mean 
not^ a mere chronological period, but a definite social and mental 
condition) fortunately did not fexist everywhere. Had they existed, 
it i^ almost impossible to understand how they would ever through- 
out Europe liave come to an end ; for as the favourite proverb of 
Catharine of Siena has it, one dead man cannot buiy another dead 
man ; aiTd the Middle Ages, after this tedious dying of the fifteenth 
century, reqiiired to be shoveled into the tomb, nay, rather, given 
the final stroke, by the Renaissance. This that we foolishly call — 
giving a quite incorrect notion of sudden and miraculous birth — the 
Renaissance, and limit to the time of the revival of Greek humani- 
ties, really existed, as I have repeatedly suggested, wherever, during 
the mediaeval centuries, the civilization with which the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were big was not, by the pressure of feudalism 
and monasticism, made to be abortive or stillborn. 'Low as was 
Italy at the very close of the Bark Ages, and much as she borrowed 
for a long while from the more precocious northern nations, especially 
France and Provence, Italy had, nevertheless, an enormous advantage 
in the fact that her populations were not divided into victor and van- 
quished, and that the old Latin institutions of town and country 
were never replaced, except in certain northern and southern dis- 
tricts, by feudal arrangements. The very first thing which strikes 
us in the obscure Italian commonwealths of early times, is that in 
these resuscitated relics of Roman or Etruscan towns there is no 
feeling of feudal superiority and inferiority ; that there is no lord, 
and consequently no serf. Nor is this the case merely within the 
city walls. The never-sufiiciently appreciated difference between the 
Italian free burghs and those of Germany, Flanders, and Provence, 
is that the citizens depend only in the remotest and most purely 
fictitious way upon any kijid of suzerain; and moreover that the 
country, instead of belonging to feudal nobles, belongs every day 
more an^l more completely to the burghers. The peasant is not a 
serf, but one oP three things : a hired labourer, a possessor of pro- 
pclrty, or« a farmer, liable to no taxes, paying no rent, and only 
sharing ^ith the proprietor the produce of the land. By this latter 
system, exis'ting, then as now, throughout Tuscany, the peasantry 
was an independent and well-to-do class. The land owned by one 
man (who, in the commonwealths, was usually, a shopkeeper, or manu- 
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facturer in the town) was divided into farms small ?nongh to be 
■cultivated — vines, olives, corn^ and fruit — by one family of peasants, 
helped perhaps by a paid labourer. The thriftier and less scrupulous 
peasants could, in good seasons, jut by sufficient profit from their 
share of the prdduce to sufficje after some * years, and with the 
addition of what the women might make by washing, spinning/ 
weaving, plaiting straw hats (an accomplishment giy)atly insiistcd 
upon by Lorenzo dei Medici), and so forth, to purchase some small 
strip of land of their own. Hence, a class of formers at once living 
on another man^s land and sharing its produce with him, and 
cultivating and paying taxes upon land belonging to themselves. • 

Of these Tiisca]) peasants we get occasional glimpses in the mediaeval 
Italian novelists — a well-to-do set of people, in constant communica- 
tion with the town where they sell their corn, oil, vegetables, and 
wine, and easily getting confused with the lower class of artisans, 
with whom they doubtless largely intermarried. These peasants 
whom w^e see in tidy kilted tunics and leathern gaiters, driving their 
barrel-laden bullock-carts, or riding their mules up to the red city 
gates in many a Florentine and Sienese painting of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, were in many respects better off* than the small 
artisans of the city, heaped up in squalid houses, and oppressed by 
the greater and smaller guilds. Agnolo Pandolfini, teaching thrift 
to his sons in Alberti^s charming treatise on The Government of 
the Family,^^ frequently groans over the insolence, the astuteness, of 
the peasantry ; and indeed seems to consider that it is impossible to 
cope with them — a conclusion which would have greatly astounded 
the bailiffs of the feudal proprietors in the Two Sicilies and beyond 
the Alps. 

The upper classes, on the other hand, differed quite as much from 
the upper classes of feudal countries. They were, be it remembered, 
men of business, constantly in contact with the working-classes ; 
Albizis, Strozzis,Pandolfinis, Guinigis, Tolomeis, no matter what their 
name, these men who built palaces and churches which outdid the 
magnificence of Northern princes, and who might, at any moment, 
be sent ambassadors from Florence, Lucca, or Siena, to the French 
or English kings, to the Emperor or the Pope*; spent a large 
portion of their days at their officp desk, among the bales 
of their warehouses, behind the counter of their shops; they 
wore the same dress, had the same habits, spoke' thje same 
dialect, as the weavers and dyers, the carriers and posters whom they 
employed, and whose sons might, by talent and industry, amji^SPa 
fortune, build palaces, and go ambassadors to kings in their turn. 
When, therefore, these merchant noblc.% turned to the*country for 
rest and relief from their cares, it was not to the country as*it 
existed for the feudal noble of the North. Boar and stag hunts had 
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no attractioii for* quiet men of business ; forests stocked with wild 
beasts where vineyard and cornfield might have extended would 
• have seemed to them the very height of wastefulness^ discomfort, 
and ugliness. Pacific and businesslike, they merely transferred to 
•the country the habits of thought anfl of life which had arisen in the 
city. Not for them any imitation of the feudal castle, turreted and 
moated, cut up into dark irregular rooms and yards, filled with noisy 
retainers and stinkiqg hounds. On some gentle hill-side a well- 
platined palace, its rooms spacjous and lofty, and sparely windowed 
for, coolness in summer, w^ith a neat cloistered court in the centre, 
ventilating the whole house, and affording a cool place, full of scent 
of flowers and sound of fountains for the burning afternoons ; a 
belveder^^ tower also, on which to seek a breeze on stifling nights, 
when the \efy stars seem faint for heat, and the dim plumy heads 
of cypress and poplar are motionless against the misty blue sky. In 
front a broad terrace, Avhence to look down towards the beloved city, 
a vague fog of roofs in the distance ; on the side and behind elaborate 
garden walks walled with liigh w^alls of box and oak and laurel, in 
which stand statues in green niches ; gardens with little channels to 
bring water, even during droughts, to the myrtles, the roses, the 
stocks and clove pinks, over which bend with blossoms brilliant 
against the pale blue sky the rose-flowered oleander, the scarlet- 
flowered pomegranate j also aviaries and cages full of odd and harmless 
creatures, ferrets, guinea-pigs, porcupines, squirrels, and monkeys ; 
arbours where wdfe, daughters, and daughters-in-law may sew and 
make music ; and n^at lawns where the young men may play at 
quoits, football, or swordsticks and bucklers ; and then, sweeping all 
round the house and gardens and terraces an undulating expanse of 
field and orchard, smoke-tinted with olive, bright green in sinirjg 
with budding crops, yellow in autumn with sere vines ; and from 
which, in the burning noon, rises the incessant sawing noise of the 
cicalas, and ever and anon the high, nasal, melancholy chant of tlic 
peasant, lying in the shade of barn door or fig tree till the sun shall 
sink and he can return to his labour. If the house in town, with 
its spacious store-rooms, its carved cliapel, and painted banqueting 
hall, large enougTb. to hold sons^ children and brothers' wives and 
grandchildren, and a whole host of poor relatives, whom the wise 
father (as Pandolfini teaches) employs rather than strangers for his^ 
clerks afld over^ers, — if this town-house was the pride of the* Italian 
bqjjgess ; the villa, with its farms and orchards, was the real joy, 
the * holiday paradise of the overworked man. To read in 
the cool hoiise, with cicala's buzz and fountain plash all round, 
th« Greek and Lati^p authors ; to discuss them with learned men ; to 
watch the games of the youths and the children, this was the 
reward for years of labour and intelligence : but sweeter than 
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all this (how we feel it id Agnolo Pandolfini s speeches !) were 
those occupations which the city could not give ; the buying and 
selling of plants, grain and kine, the meddling with new grafted trees, 
the mending of spaliers, the straightening of fences, the going round 
(with the self-importance and iinpatience of a cockney) to see what* 
flowers had opened, what fruit had ripened over-night ; to walk 
through the olive-yards, among tlic vines ; to pry into stable, pig-stye 
and roosting-place, taking up handfuls of drying grain, breaking 
twigs of olives, to see how things w/3re doing ; and to have I6ng 
conversations with the peasants, shrewd enough to affect earpest 
attention when the master was pleased to vent his town-acquired 
knowledge of agriculture and gardening. Sweet also, doubtless, for 
younger folk, or such perhaps as were fonder of teaching ijjew lute 
tunes to the girls than of examining into cabbages, alid who read 
Dante and Boccaccio more frequently than Cicero or Sallust, (though 
sweet perhaps only as a vague concomitant of their lazy pleasures,) 
to listen to those songs of the peasantry rising from the fields below, 
while lying perhaps on one^s back in the shaded grass, watching the 
pigeons whirring about the belvedere tower. Vaguely pleasant this also, 
doubtless ; but for a long wdiile only vaguely. For, during more 
than two centuries, the burgesse^s of Italy w^cre held enthralled by 
the Courtly poets of other countries ; listening to, and reading, at first, 
only Provencals and Sieilians, or Italians, like Sordello, pretending 
to be of Provence or Sicily ; and even later, enduring in their own 
poets, their own Guittones, Cavalcantis, Ciros, Guinicellis,‘nay, even 
in Dante and PetrarclFs lyrics only the repetition (however vivified 
by genius) of the old common-places of artificial spring, of the 
poetry of feudal nations. But the time came when not only 
Proven9al and Sicilian, but even Tuscan, poetry was neglected, 
when the re\dval of Greek and Latin letters made it impossible 
to rewrite the threadbare mediseval prettinesses ; or even to wTite 
in earnest in the modern tongue, so stiff and thin (as it seemed) 
and like some grotesque painted saint, when compared with 
the splendidly fleshed antique languages, turning and twining in 
graceful or solemn involutions, as of a Pvrrhic or a maidens^ 
dance. And it was during this period, from Petrarch to Politian, 
that, as philologists have now proveci beyond dispute, the once 
fashionable chivalric romance, and the poetry of the PK)venyal and 
Sicilian school, cast off by the upper classes, was gyradualljr picked 
up by the lowxr and especially by the rural classes. Vagahjjlid 
ballad singers and story tellers — creatures who wander from.. house to 
house, mending broken pottery, collecting rags or selling smaK 
pedlar^s wares — were the old clothesmen who parried about these 
bits of tarnished poetic finery. The people of the town, 
constantly in presence of the upper classes, and therefore sooner 
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or later avrare of what was or w§s not in fashion, did not 
care long for the sentimental daintiness of mediseval poetry ; 
besides, satire and seurrility are as inevitable in a town as are dogs 
in gutters and cats. on roofs; sfnd the townsfoik soon set their 
, own buftbonish or satirical ideas Ho whatever remained of the 
music of racdiseval poetry : already early in the fifteenth century the 
sonnet had Ijccome for the Florentine artisans a mere scurrilous 
epigrarifT * It was different in the country. The peasant, at least the 
Tuscan peasant, is cminentljr idealistic and romantic in his literary 
tastes ; it may be that he has not the intellectual life required for 
any utterances or forms of his own, and tfiat he consequently accepts 
poetry as a ready-made ornament, something pretty and exotic which 
is valngd in proix)rtion to its prettincss and rarity. Be the reason 
whatever it may, certain it is that nothing can be too artificial or 
high-flown to please the Italian peasanti^ : its talcs are all of kings, 
princesses, fairies, knights, winged horses, marvellous jewels, and so 
forth ; its songs are almost without exception about love, constancy, 
moon, stars, flowers. Such things have not been degraded by fami- 
liarity and parody as in the town ; they retain for the country folk 
the vague charm (like that of music, automatic and independent of 
thorough comprehension) of belonging to a sphere of the marvellous; 
hence they are repeated and rc-repeated with almost religious ser- 
vility, as any one may observe who will listen to the stories and 
verses told and sung even now-a-days in the Tuscan country, or who 
will glance over the splendid collections of folklore made in the last 
twenty years. Such things must suffer alteration from people who 
can neither read nor write, and who cannot be expected to remember 
very clearly details which, in many cases, must have for them only the 
vaguest meaning. The stories split iu process of telling and re-tclling, 
and arc completed with bits of other stories ; details are forgotten 
and have to be replaced ; the same happens with poetry ; songs easily 
get jumbled together, their meaning is partially obliterated, and lias 
to be restored ; or, again, an attempt is made by bold men to adapt 
some seemingly adaptable old song to a new^ occasion ; an old love 
ditty seems fit to sing to a new sweetheart — names, circumstances, and 
details require* arranging for this purpose ; and hence more alterations. 
Now, however much a peanut may enjoy the confused splendours 
of Court life and of Courtly love, he cannot, with the best will in 
the world, restore their details or colouring if they happen to become 
o^terated. If he chance to forget that when the priucess first met 
the tvizarS she was riding forth on a snow-white jennet with a falcon 
her glo\;e, there is nothing to prevent his describing her as walk- 
iiig through the meadow iff charge, of a flock of geese ; and similarly, 
should be happen to forget that the Courtly lover compares the skin 
of his mistress to ivory and her eyes to Cupid^s torches, he is quite 
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capable of filling up the gap bj saying that the girf is as white as a 
turnip and as bright-eyed as a ferret. As with details of description 
and metaphors, so also with the emotional and social parts of the 
business. The pedant has not bee\i brought up in the idea that the 
way to gain a woman's affection is to stick her glove on a helmet and 
perform deeds of prowess closely resembling those of Don Quixote 
in«the Sierra Morena ; so he attempts to ingratiate himlelf by offer- 
ing her presents of strawberries, figs, buttons, hooks-and-feyt*s, and 
similar desirable things. Again, were the peasant to pay attentions 
to a married woman, he would merely get (what noble husbands were 
too well bred to dream of) a sound horsewhipping, or perhaps 
even a sharp knife thrust in his stomach ; so that he takes good 
care to address his love songs only to marriageable ^young 
women. In this way, without any deliberate attempt at ori- 
ginality, the old Courtly poetry becomes, when once removed 
to the country, thoroughly patched and seamed with rustic 
ideas, feelings, and images, while never ceasing to be, in its 
general stuff’ and shape, of a kind such as only professional poets of 
the upper classes can ])roduce. The Sicilian lyrics collected by 
Signor Pitre, still more the Tuscan poems of Tigri^s charming 
volume, are, therefore, a curious mixture of highflown sentiment, 
dainty imagery and most artistic arrangements of metre and diction 
(especially in the rispetto, where metrical involution is accom- 
panied by logical involution of the most refined mediseval sort) with 
hopes and complaints such as only a farmer could frame, with similes 
and descriptions such as only the business of the field, vineyard, and 
dairy could suggest. A mixture, but not a jumble. For as in this 
slow process of assimilation and alteration only that was remembered 
by the peasant which the ])casant could understand and sympathize 
with, and only that was welded into the once Courtly poetry which 
was sufficiently refined to please the people who delighted in the 
exotic refinement, — as in short everything came about perfectly 
simply and unconsciously, there resulted what in good sooth may be 
considered as a perfectly substantive and independent form of art, 
with beauties and refinements of its own. And, indeed, it appears 
to me that one might say, without too much parad6x, ihat in these 
peasant songs only does the poetry of mifinesingers and troubadours 
become thoroughly enjoyable ; that only when the conventionality 
of feeling and imagery is corrected by the freshness, the straight- 
forwardness, naj, even the grotesqueuess of rural likings, dislikinjjs^, 
and comparisons, can the dainty beauty of medieval Courtly poetry 
even really satisfy our wishes. Comparing together Tigri^s collection 
of Tuscan folk-poetry with any similar *antholo^y that might he 
made of middle high German and Provenjal, and early French lyrics, 
I feel that the adoption of Courtly mediseval poetry by the Italian 
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peasantry oi tli6 Eenaissance can compared more significantly 
than at first seemed with the adoption of a once fashionable garb by 
country folk. The peasant pulled about this Courtly lyrism, oppress- 
ively tight in its conventional •fit, and starched with elaborate 
rhetorical embroideries, turned it inside out, twisted a bit here, a bit 
there, ripped open seam after seam, patched and repatched with 
stuffs and stitches of its own ; and then wore the whole thing as it 
had nsPfH been intended to be worn ; until this cast-off poetic apparel, 
s1a*etched on the frefcr moral limbs of natural folk, faded and stained 
by weather and earth into hew and richer tints, had lost all its 
original fashionable stiffness, and crudeness of colour, and niminy- 
piminy fit, and had acquired instead I know not what grace of 
unexpectedness, picturesqueness, and ease. 

Wetl ; ^pr many a year did the song of the peasants rise up from 
the fields and oliveyards unnoticed by the good townsfolk taking 
tlieirvlioliday at the Tuscan villa ; but one day, somewhere in the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century, the long-drawn chant of the rispettOj 
telling perhaps how the singer^s sweetheart w^as beautiful as the 
star Diana, so beautiful as a baby that the Pope christened her 
with his own hands ; the quavering nasal cadence of the stornello 
saying per chance — 

‘^Flower of the Palm, &c.,” 

did at last waken the attention of one lettered man, a man of curious 
and somewhat misshapen body and mind, of features satyr-like in 
ugliness, yet moody and mystical in their very earthiness ; a man 
essentially of the senses, yet imperfect in them, without taste or 
smell, and, over and above, with a marvellously supple intellect ; weak 
and coarse and idealistic ; and at once feebly the slave of his times, 
and so boldly, spontaneously innovating as to be quite unconscious 
of innovation : the mixed nature, or rather the nature in many 
licterogcncous bits, of the man of letters who is artistic almost to 
the extent of being an actor, natural in every style because morally 
connected with no style at all. The man was Lorenzo di Piero 
dei Medici, for whom posterity has exclusively reserved the civic title 
of all his family and similar town despots, calling him the Magnificent. 
It is the fashio1:i at present to give Lorenzo only the leavings, as it 
were, of our admiration fbr the weaker, less original, nay, consider- 
ably enerwale, humanistic exquisite Politiaii; and this absurd in- 
justice appcaja to me to show that the very essence and excdlence 
jjf Lorenzo is not now-a-days perceived. The Renaissance produced 
several* versatile and charming poets; and, in the midst of classic 
imitation^ one or two, of whom one is certainly Boiardo, of real 
•freshness and raciness. Btit of this new element in the Renaissance, this 
elcraciit which is neither imitation of antiquity nor revival of anything 
mediaeval, which is original, vital, fruitful, in short, modern, Lorenzo 
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is the^most versatile example. He is new, Renaissatoce, modern ; not 
merely in this or that quality^; he is so all round. And this hi the 
first place because he is so completely the man of impressions, the 
man not uttering wonderful thin^js, nor elaborating exquisite ones, 
but artistically embodying with marvellous versatility whatever^ 
strikes his fancy and feeling — fancy and feeling which are as new 
as the untouched sculptor's clay. And upon thisi newness^ of 
faculty depends the whole value of the Neiicia da BarberL*^^" 

This poem, of some fifty octaves, is the resVilt of those Tusoan 
peasant songs, of which 1 have told yoii the curious Courtly descent, 
at last having struck the fancy of a real poet. It is, what Lorenzo's 
masterpiece necessarily must be, in the highest degree a modern per- 
formance, as modern as a picture by Bastien Lepage ; as an opera, 
founded upon local music, by Bizet. For it is not by j^ny manner 
of means a pastoral, a jiiece of conventional poetic decoration, 'with 
just a little realistic detail, more of the mere conventional or more of 
the realistic dominating according as it is a pastoral by Theocritus, 
or a pastoral by Quinault or Metastasio. It is the very reverse of 
this : it is the attempt to obtain a large and complete, detailed%nd 
balanced impression by the cunning arrangement of a number of 
small effects which the artist has w^atched in reality ; it is the making 
into a kind of little idyl, something half narrative, half drama, with 
distinct figures and accessories and background, of a whole lot of 
little fragments imitated from the peasant poetry, and set in thin, 
delicate framework of imitation no longer of the peasant's songs, but 
of the peasant's thoughts and speech ; a perfect piece of impressionist 
art, marred cnly in rare places by an attempt (inevitable in those 
days) to force the drawing and colour into caricature. The con- 
struction, which appears to be nowhere, is in reality a masterpiece ; 
for, without knowing it, you are shown the actors, the background, 
the ups and downs of tem])cr, the variation of the seasons ; above 
all you are shown the heroine through the medium of the praises, 
the complaints, the narratiics of the past, the imaginings of the 
future, of the hero, whose incoherent rhapsodizing constitutes the 
whole poem. He, Vallera is a well-to-do young farmer ; she, 
Nencia. is the daughter of peasant folk of the castellated village of 
Barberino in the Mugello ; he is madly ia love, but shy, and (to all 
appearance) awkward, so that we feel convinced that of all these 
speeches in praise of his Nenciozza, in blame of his indifference, 
highly poetic and most practical adjurations to' see all the 
advantages of a good match, the young woman hears* few* c»r 
none; Yallera is talking not to her, but at her, or rather,^ 
he is rehearsing to himself all the ♦.things which he cannoj; 
squeeze out in her presence. It is the long day-dream, ^poetic, 
prosaic, practical, and imaginative, of a love-sick Italian peasant 
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lad, to whom hi|i sweetheart is at once an ideal thing of beauty, 
a goddess at whose shrine songs must^e sung and wreaths twined, 
and a very substantial lass, who cannot be indifferent to six- 
penny presents, and whom he cannot conceive as not ultimately 
becoming the sharer of his cottage, the cooker of hk soup, the mender 
• of his linen, the mother of his brats — a dream in which image is 
effaced by injage, and one thought is expelled, unfinished, by another. 
She isjij^im like the Fairy Morgana, the fairy who kept so much 
of chivalry in her ^enchanted island; she is like the evening star 
when above his cottage it slowly pierces the soft blue sky with its 
white brilliancy ; she is purer than the water in the well, and sweeter 
than the malmsey wine, and whiter than the miller^s flour; but her 
heart is as hard as a pebble, and she loves driving to distraction a 
whole tot of youths who dangle behind her, captives of those heart- 
thievish eyes of hers. But she is also a most excellent housewife, 
can stand any amount of hard field labour, and makes lots of money 
by weaving beautiful woollen stuff. To see her going to church of 
a morning, she is a little pearl ; her bodice is of damask, and her 
p^icoat of bright colour, and she kneels down carefully where she 
may be seen, being so smart. And then, when she dances ! — a born 
dancer, bouncing like a little goat, and twirling more than a mill- 
wheel ; and when she has finished she makes you such a curtsey : 
no citizen^s wife in Firence can curtsey as she does. It was in April 
that he first fell in love. She was picking salad in the garden ; he 
begged her for a little, and she sent him about his business. Alas, 
alas ! ever since then his peace has been gone ; he cannot sleep, he 
can only think of her, and follow her about ; he has become quite 
good-for-nothing as to his field work, — yet he hears all the people 
around laughing and saying, “ Of course Vallcra will get her. Only 
she will pay no heed to him. She is finer to look at than the Pope, 
whiter than whitest wood core : she is more delectable than are the 
young figs to the earwigs, more beautiful than the turnip-flower, 
sweeter than honey. He is more in love with her than the moth is 
“ in love with the lamp ; she loves to see him perishing for her. If 
he could cut himself in two without too much pain, he would, just 
to let her soe tjiat he carries her in his hc 9 rt. No ; he would cut 
out his heart, and when she touched it with that slender hand of 
hers, it w^ould cry out, Ncncia, Nencia bella.^' But, after all, he 
is not to Tdc despised ; he is an excellent labourer, most learned in 
buying and Selling pigs, he can play the bagpipe beautifully, he is 
"tifh, i^ willing to go to any expense to pleasc^her, nay, even to pay 
^ the barber double that his hair may be nice and frizzy from the 
crimping irons ; and if only he were to get himself tight hose and 
a silk jerkin, he*would be as good as any Florentine burgess. But 
she will not listen ; or, rather, she listens and laughs. Yes, she sits 


N 
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up in bed at night and lailghs herself to death at the mere thdught 
of him, that is all he gets. But he knows what it is !’ There is a 
fellow who will keep sneaking about her; if Vallera only catch him 
near his cottage, won't he give hjm a taste of his long knife ! nay, 
rip him up and throw his entrails, like those of a pig, to dry on a 
roof! He is sorry — perhaps he l&ores her — God bless you, Nencia ! — * 
he had better go and look after his sheep. All this is pot the poetry 
oithe Renaissance peasant; it is the j^oem made out of hi^^reality; 
the songs which A^allera sang in the ticlds about his Ncncia we must 
seek in the volume of Tigri, those vispdti and stornelli of to-day are 
the rispetti and stornelli of four centuries ago ; they are much more 
beautifiil and poetic than any of Lorenzo's work, but Lorenzo has 
given us not merely a peasant's love-song, he has given us a 
peasant's thoughts, actions, hopes, fears; he has given us the^'peasant 
himself, his house, his fields, and his sweetheart as they exist even 
now. 

Yet we may strain possibilities to the point of supposing (which, 
however, I cannot for a moment suppose) that this Nencia" is a kind 
of fluke ; that by an accident a beautiful and seemingly appreciative 
poem has resulted where the author, a medimval realist of a superior 
Villon sort, had intended only a piece of utter grotesqueness. But 
important as is the Nencia," Lorenzo has left behind him another 
poem, greatly inferior in completeness, but which settles beyond 
power of doi\bt that in him the Renaissance was not merely no 
longer mediawal, but most intensely modern. This poem is the 
Ambra." It is simply an allegorical narrative of the inundation, 
by the river Oinbronc, of a portion, called Ambra, of the great Medi- 
cian villa of Poggio a Caiano. Lorenzo's object was evidently to 
write a semi-Ovidian poem, of a kind common in his day, and 
common almost up to our own : a river-god, beard, crown of reeds, 
urn, general dampness and uproariousness of temper, all quite cor- 
rect ; and a nymph, uhom he pursues, who prays to the Virgin 
Huntress to save her from his love, and who, just in the nick of 
time, is metamorphosed into a mossy stone, dimly showing her former 
woman's shape ; the style of thing, charming, graceful, insipid, of 
which every one can remember a dozen instances, aj^id jvhich imme- 
diately brings up to the mind a vision of ^rand ducal gardens, where, 
among the clipped ilexes and the cypress trunks, great lumbering 
water-gods and long-limbed nymphs splash, petrified and covered 
with melancholy ooze and yellow lichen, among the stagnant grotto 
Avaters. In some re^)ects, therefore, there is in the Ambr^" sonre- 
what more artificial, more harrocco than that early Renaiss*ance of 
Politian and Pontano would warrant ; there are also se‘reral bits,^ 
half graceful, half awkw ard, pedantic, constrained, ofiildish, delightfuf, 
like the sedge-crowned rivers telling each other anecdotes of tlie ways 
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and customs pf tteir respective countries, and especially the charming 
dance of Zephyrus with the flowers on the lawns of Cyprus, which 
must immediately suggest pictures by Piero di Cosimo and by 
Botticelli. So far, therefore, there Is plenty to enjo^, but nothing to 
astonish, in the Amhra/^ But the ^lagnifioent Lorenzo has had the 
*extraordinary whim of beginning his allegory with a description, 
twenty-one sfeinzas long, of the season of floods. A description, full 
of infiiiii||jly delicate minute detail, of the plants which have kept 
thq^r foliage while Ifiie others are bare — the prickly juniper, the 
myrtle and bay ; of the flocks of cranes printing the sky with their 
qu^er shapes, of the fish under the icc, and the eagle circling 
slowly round the ponds — little things which aftect us mixed up 
as they are with all manner of stifi' classic allusions, very much as 
do the*cargfully painted daisies and clover among the embossed 
and gilded unrealities of certain old pictures. From these rather 
finnikin details, Lorenzo passes, however, to details wdiich are a good 
deal more than details, things little noticed until almost recently : 
the varying effect of the olives on the hillside — a grey green mass, a 
silver ripple, according as the wind stirs them ; the golden appear- 
ance of the serene summer air, and so forth : details no longer, in short, 
but essentially, however minute, effects. And thenj suddenly leaving 
such things behind, he rushes into the midst cf a real picture, a 
picture which you might call almost impressionistic, of the growth of 
rivers, and the floods. The floods are a grand sight ; more than 
a sight — a grand perfornaance, a drama ; sometimes, God knows, a 
tragedy. Last night, under a warm, hazy sky, through whose buff- 
tinted clouds the big moon crept in and out, the mountain stream 
was vaguely visible — a dark riband in its wide shingly bed, when 
the moon was hidden ; a narrow, shallow, broken stream, sheets of 
brilliant metallic sheen, and showers of sparkling facets, when the 
the moon was out ; a mere drowsy murmur mixiug with the creak- 
ing and rustling of dry reeds in the warm, w^et wind. Thus in the 
evening. Look down from your window next morning ; a tremendous 
rushing mass of waters, thick, turbid, reddish, with ominous steel-like 
lustre where its coppery surface reflects the moist blue sky, now fills 
the whole beck, shaking its short fringe of foam, tossing the spray 
as it swirls round each still«projecting stone, angrily tugging at the 
reeds and al^ders which flop their draggled green upon its surface ; 
eddying, faster and faster, encircling each higher rock or sand-bank, 
covering it at last with its foaming red mass. Meanwhile, the sky 
is“bQverei in with vaporous grey clouds, which enshroud the hills ; 
Jjiie clear runnels clash over the green banks, spurt through the 
walls, breaJc their way across the roads ; the little mountain torrents, 
dry all sjimmer, descend, raging rivers, red with the hill soil ; and with 
every gust of warm wind the river rises higher and rushes along 
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tremendously impetuous. Down in the plain it eats angrily at the 
soft banks, and breaks its muddy waters, fringed on the surface 
with a sort of ominous grime of broken wood and earth, higher and 
higher against the pierheads of the bridges, shaking them to split 
their masonry ; and crowds of# men and women look on, staring at 
the rising water, at the planks, tables, beams, cottage thatches ; nay, 
]fhole trees, which it hurls at the bridge piers. And ^heu, perhaps, 
the terrible, soft, balmy flood-wind persisting, there eomes«^iddenly 
the catastrophe — the embankment, shaken by* the resistless current, 
cracks, fissures, gives way, and the rh’er rushes into the city, as it 
has already rushed into tlie fields, to spread in constantly rising, 
melancholy livid pools throughout the streets and squares. 

This Lorenzo saw, and, wonderful to say, in this soiled and 
seething river, in these torn and crumbling banks, in ^11 tile dread- 
fulness of these things, he saw a beauty and a grandeur. But he 
saw not merely the struggle of the waters and of the land ; he, 
heartless man, who laid his hand even upon the saved-up money 
of orphan girls in order to keep up the splendour of his house and 
of his bank — lie saw the misery of the peasantry: the mill, the cottage 
by the riverside, invaded by the flood ; the doors burst open by the 
tremendous rushing stream, the stables and garners filled wdth the 
thick and oozy waters; the poor creatures, yesterday prosperous, 
clinging to the roof, w^atching their sheep and cows, their hay, and 
straw, and flour, the hemp bleached in the summer, the linen spun 
and woven in the long winter, their furniture and chattels, their 
labour and their hope whirled along by the foaming river. 

Thus by this versatile Lorenzo dei jMcdici, this flippant, egotistic 
artist and despot, has at last been broken the long spell of the 
Middle Ages. The Eenaissance has sung no longer of knights and 
of spring, but of peasilnts and of autumn ; an immoral and human- 
istic time, an immoral and humanistic man, have had at length a heart 
for the simpler, ruder, less favoured classes of mankind ; an eye for 
the bolder, grander, more solemn sights of Nature. Modern times 
have begun, modern sympathies, modern art arc in full swing. 


* Vernon Lee. 
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I.— THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN. 


I T seems the conventioDally right thing to say on this, as a topic of 
the day, that the highest ministry of women is the ministry of 
home — that wifehood and motherhood are the crown, almost the 
limit, of her functions in the body politic. We have heard this repeated 
with a wearisome iteration against well-nigh every claim for the 
recognition of women^s rights or the extension of her duties. Like 
all such conventional utterances it has an element of divine truth in 
it. There is, if women would only see it in its clearness, and if men 
would allow the exercise of it, a noble natural ministry in that home- 
life, calling out natural virtues. Seen in the new light of Christian 
truth, it may subserve the higher supernatural ends of the kingdom 
of God. To make a home Christian, to bring up children as heirs of 
that kingdom, to watch over the well-being and happiness of a whole 
household, is a great and noble work. It is too often, I must add^ 
conspicuous by its absence from the lives of those who talk most of 
it. Whole classes of society ignore it altogether. Translated by the 
grim humour of the satirist, the "ministry of horn e^^ means for one set 
of women " marry for money or a title, and make it the crowning 
glory of your life to have a prince or a peer at your receptions ; sur- 
round yourselves with luxurhis and pomp; wink, at the vices of your 
sons, and train your daughters to follow your example.'* For those 
whose position is less conspicuous, it means that women must not 
aspire beyond the routine of respectabilities, " content to dwell in 
deCfencies for ever," with no higher end of existence than to darn 
njghtcaps* and " chronicle small beer." 

Step by step the conventional prejudice of which I speak has had 

t 

A Papir read in the Chapter House of Wells Cathedral, at the first meeting of the 
Bath and Wells Diocesan Association of Lay Helpers. 
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to give way before the advati^e of truer and morc^Christian thought. 
Women may be Poor Law Guardians and may sit on Schocl-Boards. 
We have learnt to aim at a higher standartl of education, fitting them 
for nobler work. iTliey are admitted to the same examinations as men, 
compete with them in art, scil;nce, and literature, are admitted to 
many public employments — post-offices, telegraph bureaus, and the 
Ukc —which WTTo before closed against them. These belong, perhaps, 
to the career of women, rather than their 7ninistrti ; butlR^rv such 
vocation has also its ministerial side, or it at least presents a precedent 
for analogous ministerial work. ^ 

Many forms of such work have already obtained recognition. Women 
may be Sunday-school teachers and district visitors without incurring 
the reproach of being uiifeminine. Here, at least, in this city pf Wells, 
we do not shrink back, as from some dangerous spectre, ^rom the out- 
ward garb of the deaconess or the sister.* Wearebeginiiing to recognize 
that their labours among the sick and poor should he more organized, 
and clothed with a more definite authority, that the polity of the 
Church is not complete without them. But each of these, it must 
be remembered, has had to struggle in its day against the prejudices 
of invincible ignorance and the tcn'acity of routine. I should not be 
surprised if what I am about to propose should give a fresh shock to 
those respectable jirepossessions. That proposal is simply that wc 
should recognize and foster, on a far wider scale than at present, the 
teaching fmiciio'ns of women in the ministry of the Church of 
Christ. I do this on the broad ground that they have often in 
large measure the gifts of teaching, and that the Spirit, wdio bestows 
those gifts did not give them to be wasted. The principle of a carriere 
ouverte aiix talents holds good here also, I cannot sec why a W'oman'^ 
who might teach men and women sliould be confined to exercise that 
power upon boys and girls only. Powers like those of Elizabeth Pry, 
or Miss Marsh, or Mrs. Wightmaii, or Mrs. Booth, or Mrs. Garnett, 
or Sarah Robinson, or Agues Weston, or Miss Todd, or Miss Archibald, 
or Miss Mason, jioint, as by a law of natural selection, to a work like 
that which they have had to carry out for themselves, sometimes in 
ways tliat seem to us ohnormal.t Does not their work among soldiers, 
sailors, prisoners, roughs, navvies, servant-girls — does not the like work 
largely carried on among the same clashes in this town of Wells and 

A Deaconesses’ Home has recently been established at Wells, and is^ doing <jood work 
among tlie sick and poor, to say nothing of the occasional superinteiideuce of discharged 
female jn isoners, who are received in Hospice” lately opened is a temporary home 
for them. We hope soon to engage the services of a deaconess for our Cottage Hospital. 
I mention these things as showing that 1 have no wish to check in anySvay ttho free 
exercise of the special gifts which fit women for other work than that of teaching. 

1 1 may add, as regards the exercise of like gifts across the Atlantic, Jbhe preachin^of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in the Unitarian community, and that of Miss Alice Worl^dge, 
whose Bible Class in connection with Mr. Phillips Brooks’ Church at Boston is attended 
by over 200 men. AVith regard to Mrs. Fry, it may be noted that she walti allowed to 
address an assembly of R^rnan Catholic nuns, and had among her hearers the chief 
prelates of Belgium (Herzog, “ Heal. Encycl.,” iv. p. 022). 
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elsewhere, by ilie ftmale officers of the^ Salvation Army,* show that 
these women have a power to reach the rough natures whom we fail 
to reach, that they come with what our poet has called the might 
of ^^subtle-pacM counsel in distress,*^ to touch and comfort those who 
are deaf to our arguments and appeals ? What doethe has called 
the power of the ever-feminine,^^ of womanhood in its purity and 
tenderness, to -attract mankind to it, shows itself, in these, instance^ 
more raiiikiaally and more spiritually, as it showed itself in Dantc^s 
reverence to his Beatrice as a guide to truth, as it is seen even now 
in the homage which the Italiali peasant pays to our Lady of Sorrow, 
who* is also the Mother of Consolation. To neglect that influence is, 
I venture to think, from one point, an economical blunder, as a 
waste of material and of force ; and from another, as little less than 
the sin oT wrjtpping up the talent which God has given, in the napkin 
of a conventional routine, instead of occupying with it, till the Judge 
shall come, in the market of the souls of men. Are we to recognJze 
the stage and the concert-room as a fit sphere for the display of a 
woman^s gifts of genius and culture, and then serenely exclude her 
from the mission-room and the platform, because that w^ould be at 
variance witli the natural modesty of her sex ? 

But it will be said, You are going counter to the teaching of 
St. Paul. He suffers • not a woman to teach. He bids them 
be silent in the church.^’t For them to enter upon such func- 
tions would have seemed to him an usurpation of authority over 
tlie men, to whom they were rightfully subordinate. Are you quite 
sure, my friends, that you have rightly interpreted the Apostle^s 
words, when you assume that they thus impose on women a law of 
absolute silence in all meetings of the faithful? If he gives * a 
special direction as to the outward dress of w^omcn who [)raycd or 
prophesied (1 Cor. xi. 5, 0), does it not imply tliat tliey might, under 
those conditions, prophesy, i.e,, speak words of comfort and counsel, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance? If they were to be silent in 
the churches, l.e., when the w liole congregation was gathered together 
under its presbyter-bishop, does it follow that there might be no 
opening for them in less solemn and formal gatherings ? Had not St. 
Peter quoted w’t)rdf> which declared that it was part of the Pentecostal 
gift, that the daughters of men should prophesy as well as the* sons; 
that upon t\e handmaids, also, God would })our out of His Spirit ? 
(Acts ii* 17, 18.) Do you think that the daughters of Philip 

* I am bound to boar my testim<:«iy to the general tliscretioii and good eense, as well 
as t(3*tlie zeji^ which has cliaracterized the action of these teachers. All that I hear from 
others? mcljiding the testimony of curates and policemen from their different points of 
leads me to hope that they have wakened the sense of a higiier life in many who 
had been as without hope and witliout (irod in the world/’ 
iwDr. Adam Clarke's explanation of 1 Cor. xii. .34, 35, is, at least, probable enough to 
l>c worth imticing. He Assumes that it was customary for the members of tjie Church 
to ask quelcions publicly of their teachers, and that the Aposile desired that women 
should refrain from such questionings, and should ask theif husbands at home. 
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prophesied in the solitude of their chamber without listeners ? For 
my part, I find it hard to imligine that Priscilla^ who expounded the 
way of God more perfectly^* even to Apollos, as Elizabeth Fry or 
Hannah More may have done to ^Georgian Bishop,* was altogether 
a mute person wlieu the Churc^ in her house was gathered together 
for the work of praise and prayer, and that one might edify another/’" 

And even if the prohibition were as absolute as* you imagine, 
what proof have you that it was intended to be binding fase^ll time, 
and not rather to take its place among the things that might be vafied 
from time to time by the wisdom of the Church, according to the diver- 
sity of countries, times, and men s manners. You do not press the lan- 
guage of the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim.iii., 2 Tit. i. G) against the second 
marriage of an English presbyter or bishop. In a corrupt society 
like that of Greece, in a legal system like that of Rome, eafch based 
upon a false ideal of w'omanhood, in which — as we see in the strange 
survival of the obsolete in our marriage service — no woman, of what- 
ever age, was thought capable of entering into the state of matrimony 
of her own spontaneous choice unless some one to whom she 
hypothetically belonged gave her away, — I can well imagine that a 
man of St. Paul’s cautious and temperate wisdom wwild have been 
slow to sanction what would have clashed with the prepossessions of 
liis converts. But in the history of liis own people there were pre- 
cedents of another character. It wrxs characteristic of the Hebrew 
nation, as it was afterwards of that Teutonic race which gave a fresh 
life to a decayed and corrupted Christendom, that they recognized 
God^s gifts as bestowed on w^omen for the guidance of His people. 
The long succession of prophetesses — Miriam, Deborah, the wife of 
Isaiah (Isa. viii. 3), Huldali, Anna — which had been the glory of 
Israel, was that to have no counterpart in the new Israel of the 
Church of Christ ? Even as it was, I find in the councils of the 
early Church a full recognition of the teaching functions of women 
in relation to their own sex, and even to men elsewhere than in 
the public assembly of the Church. t As new elements of life began 
to develop themselves, I note the influence of Hilda in onr own English 
Church, presiding over a monastery, not of women only, but of men, 
training them iu the knowledge of Scripture publicly tand privately, 
and in the duties of the pastoral office — so l^liat bishops went to seek their 
candidates for orders from what w^as practically a theological college 

Roberta's “Life of Hannah More,” iii. p. 217. • 

+ Cone. Garth. IV. c. xii. xeix. It may be inferred from the limitation, tliat they had 
exercised teaching? functions, even in the congregation. The words of the Can. xpix. 
are : “Mulier quamvis docta et sancta vdros in conventu docere non pr.-iLsiintHt ” Tllose 
of Can. xii. are important, as pointing definitely hotli to the work of toaclfing and to 
systematic training for it. “ Vidnse vel sanctimoniales, qine ad minister^um haptizail^' 
darum mulicnim eligimtur tani instructoe .'lint ad offiftwiin ut possint apfo ef^no term^e 
d cere imperltas cf ru<ica8 mvlieres quo baptizandas sunt; qualiteti baptizatori interrogaiife 
respondeaut : et qualiter, accepto baptismate, vivant.’’ Their functions, «.r., arA precisely 
tUose of catechists, and might inclucfe, in form as W'ell as substance, what we find in the 
(ka^iechetical Lectnroa of S^'C'yril, or f^t. Augustine’s “Be Oatechizandis Rudibus, ” 
Comp. Bingham’s ‘ Ecc’. Aiftiq.,” xiv. 4. ^ 
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under a Lady Principal — and guiding th^genius of Caedmon to a course 
of study which made him the Milton of that early age.* In the 
fourteenth century we have, in St, Catherine of Siena, one who directed 
the policy of Popes, harangued them in the presence of their 
pardiiials, who preached repentance 4o monks and friars, and was 
consulted by divines on abstrnsQ questions of theology, who was 
admitted to tile third order of the Dominicans or Preaching Friary, 
labouretl'^^or the salvation of souls, and guided in the way of 
righteousness those w^fiom she had converted.f It lies in the nature 
of J:hc case, tliat the women who suffered in the Reformation 
struggles, Joan Boucher, Anne Askew^ and others, had made 
themselves conspicuous by the influence which they exercised over the 
minds of disciples, as well as by private heretical opinions of their 
own. The influence of the abbesses and nuns of Port Royal, and of the 

Regents’^ or teachers who were sent by Nicholas Pavilion, Bishop of 
Alet, to instruct those of their own sex, and who were welcomed by 
little children, and blessed by the roughest peasants with tears in 
their eyes, is another example of the organized employment of what 
we are content to waste. J 

I do not, of course, in offering this suggestion, claim a full licence 
for the utterance of every thought suggested by earnestness, or 
genius, or wisdom. ^^God is not the author of confusion, but of order, 
as in all the Churches of the saints.^^ What I ask is, that the barrier 
of conventional usage which keeps them from any exercise of their 
gifts should be removed, and that deaconesses and Bible- women 
should be placed on the same footing as deacons once were, and as 
lay readers are. Training, examination, the consent of the incumbent, 
the bishop’s licence, all these I should contend for in the case of 
women, as of men. 

In combination with this form of ministration, I would briefly 
indicate two others, in which the peculiar graces and gifts of woman- 
hood have found already wide scope of action and will, I hope, find 
wider: (1) There is the ministry of literature. Take, e.r/,, such 
well-known names as Hannah More, or Mrs. Sherwood, or Miss 
\onge, or Prances Ridley Havcrgal, or the authoress of the 

Schbnbcrg-CottS Pamily,^^ or the thousand ladies who write for our 
magazines and religious societies, and ask whether they have not also 
a vocation ; ^whether a woman with the gift of genius, or even of 
what we call talent, may not recognize herself as called to that office or 
ministry with as entire a sense of self-dedication, as those do who nurse 
the ^ck Jifi hospitals, or watch over the souls of penitents of their own 
mx ? (2) It seems to me that the work of teaching infants and girls in 
oa*« Board or National Schools, is one to which many ladies of trained 

* Bede,^v. 23, 24. Bright’s “Early English Church History,” p. 274. 

Sto. Catherine,” pp. 116, 164, 175. Mrs. Butler’s “Life of 
Cit lerme of 8iena,” pp. 35, 66, 142 X 

• ^ Mrs ScUiiiimelpeimiij^’s, “Lmcelot’s Tour to Met,” i. p. 1X3. 
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intellect might well devote thomitelvcs, not merely as*a professional pur- 
suit (though from that point of view it would often be better than 
the chances of life as governess), ^but because they see in it a field of 
work in which they may serve their Master, feeding His lambs, tending 
His sheep, exercising in a very' real sense one great function of the 
pastoral office, and looking forward with other pastors to the crown 
of righteousness which the Chief Shepherd will give 'to those* who 
have been true and faithful. 

What I have said may perhaps startle and offend now. I do ‘not 
despair of its being within half a century accepted, acted on, regarded 
as a common-place truism. The past is in this respect the earnest 
of the future. Even Sunday School teachers and Deaconesses ahd 
Sisters of Mercy have had their martyrs and confessojs. The 
devout lady of Barley-Wood, when she opened a schookfor children 
and Bible classes for adults, was charged by the farmers and the 
clergy of the neighbourhood with stepping out of lier place, and encour- 
aging rebellion, dishonesty, and prostitution her writings were fit 
to be burnt by the common hangman.'’^ Miss Scllon and her 
fellow-workers were the objects of the savage hatred of the Pro- 
testant mobs, well dressed or otherwise, of Plymouth. Sister Dora 
was not without analogous experiences in her work at Walsall. As it 
is, we have learnt as usual to build the sepulchres of the prophets 
while we repeat the blunders of those who stoned them. But truth is 
mighty aud will at last prevail; and in this, as in other things, the 
age to come will think with those who liave seemed to their own 
generation as the preachers of a dream. 

E. H. Plumptue. 


il_women’s shake in the ministry of the word. 

E ven in countries where, as in England, the ordination of a 
woman to the pastorate would still be felt a monstrosity, there 
appears to be a growing disposition to allow womep, ^vhether young 
or old, to speak in public in religious assemblies composed of persons 
of both sexes. This tendency is in keeping with the spirit of the 
age, which, rightly or wrongly, shows a steady progression in favotar 
of the emancipation of women. Things have goii6 so far that it 
has even been affirmed of late that the refusal to womqn of the 
right of speaking in religious assemblies has done more harm in the 
world, and more injury to the Church, than all tho errors of Unf^ 
versalists, Antinoraiaiis, and Unitarians.f 

^ Hannah More’s letter to Bishop Beadon. (Roberts’ ** Life,'^ vo’. iii.) 
t ‘ ‘ tnale ^Hnistry.*’ By Miss Bootli. 
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What are io think of this tendency, which is still gaining 
ground, especially in the United States and in England ? What 
would the founders of the Church have thought of it, — the apostles, 

♦ and especially St Paul, the organizer of the first, Christian com- 
munities ? If there is any foundation* at all for the assertion I have 
quoted, the question is indeed a serious one, and requires con- 
scientious examination. St. Paul, it is true, is the only one of the, 
apostles tfvho has given us any direct guidance on this point. But 
he pronounces himself in perfect agreement with the institutions 
established in all the primitive* Christian communities, and we must 
therefore suppose that his views were identical with those of the 
Twelve.* § We shall examine, then, in the first place, the meaning 
of his expressions ; and we shall afterwards inquire whether it is 
possible that , the reasons he gives in support of his view may have 
been drawn from local or temporary considerations, or whether they 
are of general and permanent value. The Head of the Church 
announced to His apostles, He that heareth you heareth Me, and 
he that rejecteth you rejecteth Me/^t We are bound, therefore, to 
accept their guidance with absolute docility. 

The most explicit declaration on this question is that contained in 
the fourteenth chapter of the first of Corinthians, from the last 
clause of the thirty-third to the end of the thirty-fifth verse ; and 
reads in full : — 

As in all the assemblies of the saints, let the women keep silence in your 
assemblies ; for it is not permitted unto them .to speak, but to be in subjec- 
tion, as also saith the Jaw. And if they will learn anything, let them ask 
tlioir own husbands at home ; for it is shameful for a woman to speak in the 
assembly.^’:}: 

This declaration would settle the question at once, if it were not 
for another statement in the same Epistle which appears to contra- 
<lict it. In tlie eleventh chapter, St. Paul, laying down rules for 
the ordering of the Church assemblies, says : Every man praying 
or prophesying, having his head covered, dishoiioureth his Head'* 
(i.e., Christ).§ But every woman praying or prophesying with her 
head unveiled dishonoureth her head** (i.c., her husband). || 

It thus appeaa^s equally clear that the first passage forbids women 
to speak in public assemblies^ and that the second permits them to 
do so, at least ^under the forms of prayer and prophecy. For no one 

* Compai^ 1 Cor. xiv. 33, 36. t Luke x. 16 (Revised Version). 

The first words of this passage ( “ as in all the assemblies of the saints”) ought to 
be attached, ^s above, to those which follow, and not to those which precede them, 
h'or V. contains a maxim of the most general character, with which such an addition 

would be quite out of keeping. The idea expressed in these words is again taken up, 
unaer a somewhat different form, in v. 36. The pronoun ‘*your” in v. 34 relates not 
to ths women ( “ Let your women ke5p silence”) but to the assemblies, (“Let the women 
keep silence in your assenfblies ;”) corresponding with the foregoing expression, “the 
assemblies of the saints. ” 

§ 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5 (Revised Version). II See liCor. xi. 3. 
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^ould propose to regulate She details of an acl wWch he wishes 
absolutely to forbid. Yet it is impossible to suppose that the apostle 
has contradicted himself at a di^stance of two chapters apart. What^ 
then docs he really mean ? 

It is not necessary to enui^ierate the various attempts of conj- 
mentators to reconcile these two apostolical directions.^ The simplest 
«»solution appears to be this. Tlic passage in the fourteenth chapfer is a 
general prohibition of the public speaking of women, onT;hC ground ' 
that it is shameful/^ indecorous, and contrary to the natural condition 
of their sex. Nevertlicicss, the apostle, who had charged the IMies- 
salonians not to quench the Spirit, f recognized the fact that cases 
might arise, especially under the peculiar circumstances of the time, 
in which a woman in the assembly, stirred by a strong emotion; 
might break out suddenly eitlicr into prayer or into prophecy ; and it is 
with such exceptional cases that he deals in the eleventh chapter. He 
authorizes the act, but he appends a condition intended to Avard ofl* the 
inconveniences which might spring from the momentary assumption 
by a Avoman of a public part in the proceedings. A careful perusal 
of the whole of the fourteenth chapter, which treats particularly of the 
gifts of prophecy and of tongues, makes it easy to understand his 
motive in alloAving an exception in these cases. In verses 14—17, 
prayer is spoken of in close relation with the gift of tongues. It had, 

apparently, like that gift, a sudden and unpremeditated character. 
It was the same with prophecy, which was the utterance of a sudden 
revelation. This is shown? in verses 29 and 30 of the same chapter. 

Let the prophets speak by two or three, and let the others discern. 
But if a revelation be made to another sitting by, let the first keep 
silence.’^ J In such a state of things, it is easy to understand that the 
apostle did not wish to apply too rigorously the principle of the 
silence of women, and felt the necessity of leaving an outlet for the 
action of the Spirit and the overflow of the heart ; while, by requiring 
that in these cases the speaker's face and head should be covered, so 
as to shelter her from any indiscreet gaze which might either flatter 
her vanity or arouse improper feelings in a part of the audience — for 
this, no doubt, is what is in his mind when he says§ that the woman 
should be covered because of the angels,^^ who ‘invisibly attend the 
service, and who would be grieved at i^ch a profanation — he hopes to 
have taken all necessary precautions for .av'oiding asny undesirable 
consequences of the concession. In this way the t^ro passages appear 
to be in perfect agreement. 

M. A. Beet, in his admirable commentary, thinks we may suppose, with Hofnmnn, 
that in ch. xiv. the apostle is speaking of the general assemblies of the Church, an4 in 
ch. xi. of small or private meetings. Bat is it likely that he would have comubanded 
the women to veil themselves in a private house, where a fe^ friends wera assembled in 
an informal way ? * 

t 1 Thess. V. 19. $ Revised Version. § Ch. xi. 10. 
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But. this siiuple nritcrpretation does not satisfy the advocates of the 
preaching of women. Let us see how they explain things them 
selves. In the eleventh chapter^ they say, the apostle clearly allows 
women to pray and prophesy. This is plain to sj[:art with. Now 
what is prophesying? The answer is^^given in the third verse of the 
Jburteenth chapter : He that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edifi- 
cation and exhortation and comfort.'^ To prophesy is therefore, accord; 
ing to the* apostle, to exhort, to edify, and to comfort the Church. 
Whjpever does these three things is a prophet. If, then, women have 
the right to prophesy, they havt) the right to speak in public in order 
to cflify, encourage, and console. But now comes the difficulty. What 
does St. Paul mean in chapter xiv., when he forbids women to speak 
in the assembly ? They answer, To speak, in this case, cannot mean to 
preach. *Fo^ the Apostle cannot contradict himself. He can only 
mean to forbid women to disturb the preaching by whispering among 
themselves, by making remarks, and by asking irrelevant questions.**^ 
This, indeed, they add, is sufficiently proved by the use of the Greek 
word XaXeti/, to speak, — which, according to an English lexico- 
grapher, is not the word used to convey the idea of serious and 
premeditated speech, but means ^^to speak imprudently, without 
reflection, and with nothing to say.^^ 

Let us examine, on the one hand, the very extended meaning 
given to the term prophesy, as it oceurs in the eleventh chapter ; and 
on the other hand, the very restricted meaning attributed to the 
word to speak,^^ in the fourteenth chapter. 

Is it true that the apostle meant the words edification, exhorta- 
tion, and comfort,^^ in chapter xiv. 3, as a definition of prophecy — so 
that whoever edifies, exhorts, and comforts may be said to be a 
prophet? We may find the answer to this question by comparing 
this verse with the preceding one ; He that speaketh in a tongin^ 
speaketh not unto men but unto God.^^ Are we to conclude from 
this that every one who addresses himself not to men, but to God, is 
a speaker with tongues ? Surely not. St. Paul is not here defining 
the gift of tongues ; he is only describing one of its aspects, in which 
it contrasts with prophecy. The prophet speaks to men ; the speaker 
with tongues speaks to God. If, then, we cannot make verse Q 
a definition of the gift of tongues, neither must we make verse 3 a 
definition of ^ prophecy . Not every one who pours out his heart 
before God is a speaker with tongues. Not every one who edifies, 
supports, and consoles his brethren, is a prophet. What should we 
say ta such reasoning as this : The rower moves his arms ; therefore 
evjgry one* who moves his arms rows Yet it is by such arguments 
as tjiis that fhe public preaching of women has of late been justified. 
The propjiet edifies f therefore the woman who edifies is a prophet. 

E 2 
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Wheu one very much wishe% to believe a thing, ft does not do to be 
particular as to the arguments. 

If, in the view of St. Paul, every sort of edifying address was to 
be regarded as ai prophecy, how are we to explain that passage in the 
twelfth of Homans, in which bespeaks of the two gifts of teaching an4 
exhorting (vv. 7 and 8 ) as quite distinct from that of prophecy (y, 6 ) ? 
•But we have already ascertained what he means by a prophetj from 
the words already quoted, If a revelation be made to anSth^r sitting 
by, let the first keep silence."^* Prophecy is tlie instantaneous tmun- 
ciation of a special revelation. This is obvious also from verse 26, 
where " revelation,’^ named amongst the other gifts (psalms, teachings, 
and tongues), evidently stands for prophecy Verse 6 proves the 
same thing ; for in that verse the apostle mentions two gifts, reve- 
lation" and knowledge," and two forms in which they find expres- 
sion, the one in prophecy," the other in teaching.” Hence it 
follows that, in the apostle^s view, the characteristic of a prophet is 
not that he addresses the assembly in a more or less edifying, 
encouraging, or consoling manner, but that he receives from God a 
direct revelation on a given subject, and announces it in brief and 
forcible language, which seems to vibrate with the emotions produced 
in the soul by the immediate contact of God, St. Paul would 
have stopped his ears to hear the name of prophetesses given to 
women of all ages, whose public speaking may be excellent enough, 
but is certainly very different from his idea of prophecy, and who 
think themselves beyond the possibility of reproach because they 
wear — not indeed a veil, but — their bonnets. I think he would have 
said to them ; My sisters, you have learnt to perfection how to 
strain at a gnat, and how to swallow a camel." 

Surely 'these pleaders have forgotten the very high and excep- 
tional position of the prophets of the early Church, In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, t St. Paul places them immediately after the 
apostles, and before the evangelists" or missionaries, such as Timothy 
himself, t and thus also before pastors” and teachers." In the 
same epistle§ he speaks of the Church as being built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets," meaning, as is shown by 
the parallel passage in the third chapter, || not the prophets of the 
Old Testament, but those of the primitive Church. In the first of 
Corinthians, 1 [ he expressly gives the order of the hieuarchy ; God 
hath set in the Church, first, apostles ; . secondly, prophets *5 thirdly, 
teachers." Then follow the other ministries : gifts of healing, 
deacons, elders, gifts of tongues. Take away the apostlfe, and the 
prophets remain at the head of the series ; whence we ipust conclude 
that if these young girls, converts of yCsterday^^ who now clainib the 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 30, t Ch. iv. 11. ^ 2 Tim. iv. 5. 

§ Eph. ii. 20. y II Eph. iii. 5. IT l.Cor, xii. 28, 29. 
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right to be he^rd in public, were indeed prophetesses, it is to them 

and to the young prophets who accompany them — that the govern- 
ment of the Church must, in the absence of the apostles, be com- 
mitted. All the other ministries have but to bbw to this new 
authority. And, indeed, the way in wfiich our new prophets conduct 
themselves is quite in accordance with this view. 

If *the direct divine revelations of those earliest days should come* 
to be renewed in the Qhiirch, then, of course, would be the moment 
(afte?!* a thorough scrutiny, (or the example of the Corinthian 
Chui;ch suffices to show how near the illusion is to the truth) for 
beginning to talk about prophetesses, and to think of applying the 
apostolic direction for the veiling of women who speak in public. 
But cven^then wc should entreat them not to substitute the bonnet 
for the veil. • For^ ^^the angels^^ of holy contemplation and pure 
devotion, who are present* at the assemblies of Christian worship, 
are delicate natures ; it takes little lo scare them away ; and when 
they have sadly withdrawn, others of a very different character step 
forward to take their place. 

Having thus investigated the exaggerated meaning given to the 
passage in the eleventh chapter, let us now turn to the extraordinary 
restrictions imposed on that of the passage in the fourteenth. We have 
seen that the apostle forbids women to speak in the assembly, and 
reminds them that no such custom is allowed in any other churchf. Is 
it possible seriously to believe that he simply meant to forbid them to 
whisper, eriticize, and ask questions ? Would it have been neeessary, 
in tliat case, to appeal to the custom of all the other churches, and 
even to add (v. 37) that the things he writes are the commandments 
of the Lord ? And why should whispering and criticism be for- 
bidden to women only, and not also to men? Would not a man^s 
interruption disturb the assembly just as much as a woman^s? 
Moreover, the word \aXeiv has by no means the special sense 
attributed to it. It is used twenty-four times in this chapter alone, as 
applied cither to the gift of tongues (v. 2, 1, 5, 6, &c.), or to pro- 
phecy (v. 3, 29, &c.), or to speaking in an ecstasy (v. 18), or to 
speaking with the understanding (v. 19) ; and yet, after all this, 
when this very word — which, as we have seen, fills the whole chapter — 
is used to express an act forbidden to women, suddenly it takes a 
quite new and^ peculiar meaning — that of chattering and asking ques- 
tions — a fheaning which could only be imparted to it by special and 
decisive indications in the context ! They rest their case on the 
apostles adding, It is not permitted unto them to speak, but to be 
unifer obedience , and infer that the word to speak, being used 
here^in contrast to Jbeing under obedience, means to speak in 
an arrogant, opinionated, dogmatic way.'^ They forget that they 
* 1 Cor. xi. 10. t 1 C^. xiv. 33, 36. 
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have just given the same •word the sense of whispering, making 
remarks, and asking questions, which is very far from being an 
authoritative manner of speaking. How they have tortured this 
luckless verb, making it mean anything hut what it does mean — 
to paake oneself heard ! It is unbecoming, says the apostle plainly, 
for a woman to make her voice heard in the assembly, because the 
*^position assigned her by the Creator is altogether one of^ subjection. 
He traces back the special prohibition to iti^ general principle ; he 
sees in the liberty of speaking in public, which certain womCn in 
the Corinthian Church were beginning to assume to themselves, a 
serious attack on the subordinate position divinely assigned to them, 
and sanctioned by the Law itself; he discerns in it the first step towards 
an emancipation which would violate the true position of ^voman in 
human society and in the Church. For this reason he bpposes to the 
public speaking of women not only (in the first part of the verse) 
the point o£ order which demands their silence in the assembly, 
but the general position of subjection assigned to the female sex. 

In St. Paul’s eyes this duty of submission goes still further. 
He not only forbids a woman to address the assembly, but he 
requires her, if she wants anything explained, to postpone her 
questions till the meeting is over and she finds herself alone with 
her husband at home ; and only in this Ute-a-Ute is she 
allowed to open her lips and propound her difficulties. Is this 
juecaution enough? Is his meaning sufficiently plain? We think 
we shall n6t be far from the truth in formulating his opinion — 
gathered from the two passages we have just been studying — as 
follows : — 

‘‘As to women, if, under the mastery of strong emotion, or of an immediate 
revelation, they open their lips in prayer or prophecy, I allow it, on condition 
that they speak veiled. But that they should make a habit of speaking pub- 
licly in the assembly, like men, is out of the question. None of the Churches 
allow it. I forbid them in the name of the subjection in which the Creator 
has placed them, and which the law confirms and in doing so, I speak in the 
name of the Lord Himself. f I do not even allow them to speak in the assembly 
under the pretext of asking questions ; if they have anything to learn, let 
them ask their own husbands at liome. ‘Every truly spjrity.al man will recog- 
nize the high authority of these directions.” 

It has been objected that what the apostle here ^ays can only 
apply to married women. Certainly ; and the explanation is easy. 
They alone, in their honourable position as wives and mothers, 
could even be tempted to step out of the reserve and seclusioib which 
the natural instinct of modesty imposes on unmarried* girls, ^ It 
never occurred to St. Paul to imagine such scenes in t\ie Church as 
we witness to-day. And as to asking questions at home, if some 

. * Gen. ai, 16. 


t 1 Cor. xiv. 37i 
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women have husband — or no Christian husband — they have at 

least a father, a male relative, or a pasted 

This reconciliation of the two passages in the 1st of Corinthians agrees 
with another passage in the 1st of Tiihothy* : Let tl^e women learn in 
silence with all subjection. * But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. For Adam 
was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman Jijeing deceived was in the transgression/’ There is no other 
passage on the subjecif in this epistle, so that this must be regarded 
as essentially expressing St. PauTs opinion. The woman is not to 
teach, but to learn, and that in the silence of thought, and in a spirit 
of submission. She is, in* general, to do nothing which implies 
authority over the man, remembering that her existence, inasmuch 
as it is fif Ijter origin, is complementary to his, — and remembering, 
moreover, the facility with which she opened her heart and imagina- 
tion to the tempter and made herself the instrument of the fall of 
man. It is to be observed that in these last words St. Paul does 
not say Evc,’^ but the woman by which he evidently means to 
imply that this readiness to be dazzled is proper to the whole sex. 
The fine qualities of woman, the depth of her feelings, the vivacity of 
her imagination, the ardour of her devotion, make her more acces- 
sible than man to the fascinations of error, and hence she must submit 
to be guided rather than herself attempt to guide. 

How arc the partisans of the public preaching of women to bring 
such a passage as this over to their side ? The author of Pemalc 
Ministry informs usf that Mr. Taft, the husband of a female 
preacher, thinks it may be translated thus : 1 suffer not a woman 

to teach as usurping authority over the man.^^ This, they innocently 
add, removes the wliolc difiiculty ; for, according to this rendering, 
St. Paul positively allows women to teach so long as they assume no 
authority. It is not, however, very easy to understand how this can 
be done. Is not the very act of teaching an act of authority ? And 
observe the stratagem by which the apostle is made to say the exact 
opposite of what he did say. The text means, I suffer not a woman 
either to teach, or, generally, to assume authority, and they make it 
say, I suffer* nci a woman to teach as usurping authority,^’ which 
leaves her, according to the author of '' Female Ministry/’ full 
freedom to i;cach, so long as she does not speak vociferously ! Is 
this translation^ or is it travesty ? 

But perhaps St. Paul was speaking only for the times, in which he 
jSjrote, and for the readers to whom he was addressing himself, 
le^grving the Church, as time went on, to perfect her own institutions, 
and to adjust then/ to altered circumstances, manners, and places ? 

^ 1 Tim. ii. 11-14. , f P, 17 , 
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This view seems to us ^scarcely tenable, siiAje the reasons ho 
alleges are of such a nature that they must in any case have 
appeared to him to have a permanent value. The argument drawn 
from the later creation and easie/ seduction of the woman applies as 
much to the women of our owp. day as it possibly could to those of 
early Christian times. In the Epistle to the Corinthians, again,* 
he appeals to ^the physical nature of woman, God has clothed 
her with a natural veil, — that long and beautiful veil of hair^^which^ 
so to speak, completely covers her — in order t6 indicate the modest 
and humble bearing and the secluded •position from which she must 
never deviate, the retired and contemplative life which is her proper 
destiny. Women^s hair is as long in these days as it was in those ; 
and if the apostle^s reasoning had any value then, it has the same 
value now. ^ ^ 

St. Paul also appeals to the expressions in Genesis, -f- which 
establish the general principle of the subordination of woman to man, 
from which he deduces the obligation she is under of keeping silence 
m the assembly. If this divine sentence was ever to lose its binding 
force, it must surely have lost it at the moment when the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel was changing the face of the world. And yet, 
under the full dispensation of the Gospel, and in view of Christian 
assemblies, St. Paul repeats this injunction to women ; which proves 
that he does not contemplate the possibility of there ever being a 
time when it could become obsolete. 

, Will they go further still ? Since it cannot be denied that the 
arguments adduced by the apostle necessarily appeared to him of 
permanent application, so long as women remain the daughters of 
Eve, will they go so far as to say : " Yes, but the apostle was mis- 
taken, and it is time to have done with the blunder. His arguments 
hold only in relation to the Greek usages to which they then applied. 
They have no applicability whatever to our modern peoples, with 
their wholly different customs and code of propriety,^^ They have 
not yet reached this point ; but they assuredly will reach it from 
the moment they recognize the insufficiency of their efforts to do ' 
away with the passages we have been considering. Let us confront 
them for a moment on this ground, and consult the experience of the 
Church. It will tell us whether or not St. PauF^ directions were 
prescribed by a variable human wisdom, and whether hc^was deceiv- 
ing himself when he said at the end of the chapter If any maiik 
think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that 
the things that I write unto you are the commandments off the 
Lord.^^ • ^ 

In the course of the second century there sprang up a* strong and 
in some respects salutary reaction against the adnfinistrative {nechan- 
♦ 1 Cor. xi. 13-15. . t Gen. iii, le. t 1 Cor. xir, 37. 
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ism which was ihvading the Churchy and the lukewarmness of a 
considerable body of the clergy* This remarkable movement- 
known as Montanism, from the^name of its leader^ Montanus — 
spread rapidly from Asia Minor into all the countries of Christen- 
dom, and even into Africa, where* Tertullian, one of the most 
eminent doctors of the time, became its disciple. But one of the 
causes of its brilliant successes was also a cause of its fall. This wgLS 
the pfeaShiiig of the prophetesses, whose elevation for a moment 
sheok the Church, *and then allowed it to lapse into indifference, 
and to sink even lower than before. It is said that the most con- 
spicuous of these women, Maximilla, j)ut an end to her own life, and 
that Montanus himself perished in a similar manner. 

A nearer and still more instructive example is that of the reformed 
Church of France during the persecutions. After the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, which had secured liberty of worship to the 
Protestants, the Church, driven out into the desert, and made the 
victim of the most tyrannical and cruel laws, gave as sublime an 
example of heroism as the world has ever seen. At that critical 
moment there w as a fresh revival of the prophesying of women ; the 
prophetesses stimulated the constancy of the oppressed Protestants, 
and even directed their resistance. But it was not long before a 
sombre fanaticism took possession of them ; they mistook the visions 
of their own imagination for divine revelations ; they denounced as 
traitors to the faith those w^ho refused obedience to their inspired 
commands ; they threatened, cursed, and excommunicated. They 
imperilled, more than all the tyrant’s persecutions, the very existence 
of the remnants of the scattered Church ; and when Antoine Court, 
the great restorer of the French Church, laboured to rebuild the 
divine edifice from its ruins, one of the greatest obstacles he had to 
surmount w as this of the preaching women.* A provincial synod in 
the Vivarais, in 1721, was obliged to vote the following resolution : 

The women who have hitherto preached before the assemblies are 
henceforward interdicted from doing so, seeing that it is not for the 
female sex to put their hands to the censer (1 Cor. xiv, and 1 Tim. ii.). 
Nevertheless, those who have edified the Church by sound doctrine, 
and who arc ^illfng to visit the sick and teach the young from house 
to house, will be maintained as before ; only preaching is forbidden 
to them/’ •The first national synod of the desert, in 1726, had to 
deal wiih the ^me question, and adopted the following resolution : 

‘^Whei^as, under the false pretext of inspiration or revelation, certain 
wonfen ajid girls have put ibrth their hand to the censer, contrary to the 
t^press prohibition of St. Paul, who suffered not a woman to teach in the 
Cl/irch — this exercise is no linger to be allowed in public divine worship; 
and sincf^ experience j^hows that great scandals and disorders have arisen on the 

^ See Eclmond Uiigucs’ history of this restoration. 
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subject of these revelations, whether of men or women, the pastors, proba- 
tioners, elders, and all true believers are bound vigilantly to look to itJ* 

It is plain from these last Xfords that even men had allowed 
themselves to be < led away by the prophetesses to pretend to the 
title of prophets. Is it not a'* singular and significant fact that , 
the only false prophet individually designated in the New Testament 
is«a false prophetess? have a few things against thee/’ s*ays 
the Lord to the angel of the Church at Thyatira,^ becausd thou 
sufferest that woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, •to 
teach and to seduce my servants/^ , 

The wisdom of St. Paul is not, then, so far behind the age that we 
may think ourselves justified in' casting it aside to-day. I would not, 
certainly, go so far as to affirm that the preaching of truly pious 
women like Elizabeth Fry, Mrs. Taft, Miss Marsh, and many others 
whose example is quoted, cannot have done any good. The Gospel 
does not lose its life-giving power, even when it is preached in a 
manner not altogether in accordance with apostolic prescription. St. 
Paul deplored the malicious conduct of some of those who were 
preaching the Gospel in Rome during his sojourn there. They do 
it/^ he says, in a spirit of envy ; nevertheless, Christ is preached, 
and I therein do rejoice, yea, will rejoicc.'’’t Much more may God have 
blessed the labours of these sincere and devoted women, even though 
they might doubtless have laboured still more usefully in some other 
manner. But, for ourselves,' it is not for us deliberately to allow 
what we recognize as forbidden by God. Are we to conclude that, 
because many a Catholic priest is unquestionably blessed in the 
exercise of his functions, therefore the Mass, confession, infallibility, 
and the whole system, are to be approvetl ? In the long run, dis- 
obedience always ends by producing its bitter fruit, as the great 
examples we have cited all go to prove. To judge of the value of 
a phenomenon, we must not confine ourselves to observing a par- 
ticular and partial effect ; we must ask what will be the ultimate 
outcome of the admission and application of the general principle. 

Alongside of the instances of women w^ho have taken to preach- 
ing in these modern times, we are confronted with those of various 
women mentioned in the Old and New Testaments as having been 
the hearers of the Divine message. B&t they strangely abuse* the 
sacred history in the pursuit of their purpose. There is nbt a woman^s 
name mentioned in that history of whom they do not attempt "to make 
a preacher. Deborah ?{ She was a Joan of Arc, and a poetess to 
boot; still, it is not said that she exercised the ministry of the 
word. Hulda ?§ She was a prophetess who could be consulted at hoifl^^ 

* Kcv. ii. 20. A variation reads “ tby wife J&ebel.^’ 
t See Phil. i. 3 5-3 8. % Judges iv. 8eq» 

§ 2 Rings xxii. 14 ; 2 Cbron. xxxiv. 22. 
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but we do mot find her speaking in topen places*' or in the public 
assembly. Anna the prophetess She spoke in private conversa- 
tion to all those who waited for the consolation of Israel ; that is all 
that can be made of the story. Mary MagdatenePf She runs 
twice over*from the tomb of Jesus td the apostles; but she convokes 
no assembly. The holy women of Pentecost ?X Even supposing that 
tliey spoke with tongues that day amongst the hundred and twen4;y 
believers, Peter alonp is mentioned as the spokesman of the meet- 
ing. The rest of those who had received the Spirit simply bore 
their testimony to the persons who immediately surrounded them. 
Phoebe ?§ She is a deaconess^'^ of the Church at Cenchrem, a title 
which is evidently to be taken in the same sense as that of deacon^^ 
where it is used in the New Testament to denote an ecclesiastical 
oflSce, — thal of a servant of the poor and afflicted, || — and not, as 
they make out, in the sense of minister, as when it occurs in 
such phrases as minister of Jesus Christ, minister of the word/^ 
The apostle marks the distinction by saying expressly, “ a deaconess 
of the Church at Cenchreae.^^ Euodia and Syntyche ?1[ They are two 
influential ladies belonging to the Church at Philippi, 'who had 
seconded St. Paul in his apostolic labours ; but where is it said that 
it was by their public preaching ? A pastor^s wife may share her 
husband s pastoral labours without mounting his pulpit. 

The list grows tedious, and almost seems absurd. It is, however, 
important to notice that the Lord, in choosing His apostles, and in 
sending out the seventy evangelists, never dreamed of giving a place 
to women in these primitive ministries ; and that during the whole 
of Ilis earthly mission the women around Him appear to have kept 
to their proper sphere, that of ministering to Him and His apostles. 

Which* ministered unto Him of their substance.”** This is the 
model which remains to all time. 

There are, however, two instances which appear more favourable 
to the i)rcaching of women. The first is that of Priscilla, to whom 
St. Paul gives so prominciit a place in his greetings to the Church at 
llome.tt She must, no doubt, have had a very marked individuality ; 
but there is not the slightest hint of her having exercised any pulpit 
ministry in the assemblies of the Church. Having heard Apollos 
preach eloquently at Ephesus, knowing only the baptism of John,” 
she joined ’^with her husband in inviting him to her house and 
endeavouring ^o instruct him. There is nothing more. The other 
instance is that of the four daughters of Philip, who prophesied at 
Caesarea^t St. Paul and St. Luke, who stayed in their father’s 
iiouse, saw and heard them there. JBut this does not prove that 

* CiUke ii. 36-38?. t Jolin xx. 1., &c. t Acts ii. 

§ Rom. xvi. 1, 2. |I Compare Phil. i. 1., and 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. IT Phil iv. 2. 

** Luke viii. 3. tt Rom. xvi. 3. * Acts xxi. 8. 
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they apoke in the -public assen^blies of the Church, any more than it 
•waa in a public assembly that the incident of the prophet Agabus 
occurred, which is told in the ^ same place, introduced by the 
Words, when he i was come unto us/^* as the mention of the 
daughters of Philip is prefaced by we abode with him/^ All 
this appears to have taken place within the limits of the family. 
Hgw different from those women, and even girls, who go from 
church to church like independent persons, making themselves *heard 
in public ! * •• 

And even if these young girls, the daughters of Philip, h^d 
spoken in the assemblies held by their father, they were at least 
true prophetesses, speaking under the influence of a special revela- 
tion, and the case is therefore provided for in the excejf)tional 
authorization granted by St. Paul in the eleventh chapter of his 
epistle. Will any one attempt to assert that these four prophetesses 
did nothing more than those women of our own day who bear 
public testimony to Jesus Christ ? If so, why should they be so par- 
ticularly mentioned ? We should have to suppose that they were 
the only young women in that and in the neighbouring churches 
who were able to speak in their Saviour^s honour — which is hardly 
possible to imagine. 

Again, they allege the testimony of Justin Martyr, t about the 
middle of the second century, that in his days there were both men 
and women who had extraordinary gifts of the Spirit. They quote, 
in particular, the case of a Philadelphian prophetess, Potoniania 
Ammias, mentioned by Eusebius. But what does it prove ? That 
these things are recorded precisely because they were rare and extra- 
ordinary, and that we must beware of confounding prophecy with 
the ordinary ways of bearing witness to Jesus Christ ; for there cer- 
tainly were plenty of women and girls in Asia Minor who were 
quite as much in a position openly to confess the Saviour as the 
w:omen who npw speak in public. 

This marked difference betw^cen prophecy and simple Christian 
testimony destroys the argument which is always being brought up 
in favour of the preaching of women, and especially of young girls, 
based on the promise in Joe],J Your sons and you)r daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreaVns, your young men shall 
see visions.^^ Do not all the expressions used by the prbphet show 
that he is dealing here with extraordinary manifestations -of the 
Spirit, — with direct revelations, such as were vouchsafed to the 
pro|)hets properly so called ? St. Paul says in effect, What “use 
shall I be to you when I come unless I speak to you eithef by revd^ 
lation or by knowledge, in prophecy or in teaching? 

* Acts, xxi, 11, Authcrized Version, 
t In the dialogue with the Jew Tryphon. + Joel ii. 28. 
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call a discourse of his owa a prophecy, except so far as it is based 
on a special revelation. 

But they insist most of all on ^ passage of St. Paul which seems 
to put the two sexes on exactly the same footing* within the sphere 
of Christian activity — the passage in^which he says that " in Christ 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male 
noi' female.”* In oppQsition to the degradation of woman in the 
ancietft world, he here proclaims the equality of the sexes with 
regard to their participation in salvation and in the possession 
of^ Christ. The meaning of his words comes out very clearly in 
connection with the preceding verse : As many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” And afterwards, Ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.^* Christ is undoubtedly the Head of the 
whole thuich ; and women equally with men are, by the communi- 
cation of His Spirit, made members of His body. But there is 
nothing here to exclude a difference in the form of Christian activity 
suited to each sex. The gifts of individuals differ, though they par- 
take the same salvation ; it is the same with the gifts of the two 
sexes. And as the spiritual gifts of individuals are always related 
to their natural aptitudes, physical* and psychical, so also with the 
sexes. The natural aptitudes of woman determine her gifts and her 
peculiar part in the work of Christ and the Church. If St. Paul 
did not himself recognize a difference in this respect between man 
and woman, why did he contrast them, even within the sphere of 
Christian worship, declaring that what is an honour to a man — to 
speak with his head uncovered — is a shame to a woman ? How 
could he go so far as to say, The head of the man is Christ, and 
the head of the woman is the man?”t Even ^^in Christ,” then, 
there remains a difference of position and of function between the 
two sexes. This difference comes, as the apostle shows, as much 
from the physical constitutionj as the psychical character^ of the^ 
woman. She is formed for motherhood, and to be the rallying point of 
the family. Her centre of a-ction is the domestic hearth, of which 
she is the guardian angel. At the same time her soul is richly 
endowed with feeling and affection. This gift is at once her strength 
and her weakness. Capable of self-sacrifice even to heroism, she has 
not, like man, that judicial •temper which weighs impartially the two 
sides of a q\Jestion ; she decides by instinct rather than by reflection, 
and hei instinct is easily confounded with passion, whether that of 
love, of jealousy, or of antipathy. Thus, a woman’s penetration, 
though 6ften exceedingly keen, is easily disturbed. It was the 
\^man whp was deceived, says the apostle. For this reason, he con- 
ol-Ales, she must neither t^ach, nor assume any authority over the 

I 

* See Gal. iii. 28. t 1 Cor. xi. 3-5. t 11 U. 14, 15, 

§ 1 Tim. ii. 14. 
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There is thus a perfe(^ harmony between the physical con- 
ditions which relegate the woman to the retired life of the domestic 
hearth, and the moral characteristics which render her unfit to play 
a public part. Such is the permanent value of the arguments 
advanced by St. Paul ; and hetmust himself have had a deep feel- 
ing of their truth and importance when he described them as flowing 
from the wisdom of the Lord. ^ ^ * 

The advocates of female preaching have not hesitated^ to* bring 
forward in its behalf the graceful form and attitudes, the engaging 
manners and persuasive language/^ of* the scx.'^' Wc ask ourselves 
what relation this sort of advantage can possibly have to the work 
of the Holy Ghost, unless to hinder and disturb it? 

I am not for a moment denying that women have frequently pos- 
sessed the highest intellectual faculties, combined with ^ calm and 
masculine judgment. Put the existence of such exceptions is no 
reason for modifying the position assigned by the Creator to the 
entire sex. The good which may be done by a single emancipated 
woman is far from balancing the harm which must inevitably follow 
the emancipation of women generally. I am speaking, naturally, 
from a religious and ecclesiastical point of view. Deleterious princi- 
ples do not always present themselves in the first instance under a 
sinister form ; they arc careful to clothe themselves in the most 
specious garb ; it is not until they have fairly taken possession and 
acquired a firm footing in actual life that they fully unfold their 
pernicious consequences. 

The ministry of women ? Yes, there is indeed such a ministry. 
There is little need for us to describe it. It is nobler and more 
powerful than that which is now claimed for them, in opposition to 
the will of God and the words of His apostle. St. Paul himself 
traces a part of its outline in the passage in which he describes the 
widows whom the Church should honour. f Well reported of for 
good works, if she have brought up children, if she have lodged 
strangers, if she have washed the saints^ feet, if she have relieved the 
afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good work.^' Such is 
the true nature of the ministry of women. Not that we wish to limit 
it to these acts. We do not see why an experienced Christian woman 
should not seek to exercise a spiritual influence on the circle of 
children and girls and younger women by whom she isi surrounded. 
We are persuaded that in using her gifts within this bumble domain, 
she will be rendering more solid and lasting service to the kingdom of 
God than by attempting to arrogate to herself a sphere l)f public 
activity which the Lord has not apportioned to her, ^ ^ 

There is a story, as old as the world, yet always new. I seenK..to 
hear the dialogue going on to-day ; — * • 

* ** Female Ministry,” p, 1, 


t 1 Tim. V. 10, 
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Yea, hatl^ God •said, je shall not aspire^ to the ministry of the Word 

And the woman answers ; — 

We have many means of serving who has redeemed us, — in our homes 
first of all, in the bosom of the family He has entrusted to us, and then 
around us, amongst the ignorant, the s^jek, the sorrowful, the sinful. The 
missiomfield is open to us, near and far. But of the preaching of tho word, 
the Gospel hath said that it is reserved for men.’^ * 

“ It^s not surely reserved for men. Those men, the pastors who teach you 
th«se things, teach yoif so out of jealousy, lest your eyes should be opened, 
and ye should be as men. The Gospel says nothing of the kind. You woineii 
would in a few hours do more and better work than all these theologians 
have done in many years. In the nirme of the souls that perish, put your 
hand to the work ! Open your mouth and preach 

And., the woman saw the work, that -was offered her, and the 
fruit of hel* lips appeared to her pleasant to the eyes, and good for 
food, and a thing to be desired for saving souls, and she took of it 
and did cat. 

But it became poison to her, and to them that tasted with her. 

P. Godet. 
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TT7HAT is tlie Soudan is a question that has frequently been 

V V asked since the recent calamity has diverted public attention 
from the usual course and concentrated all interest upon that distant 
region. Is the Soudan worth keeping?^' Why not give it up V' 
arc remarks that have not been uncommon since the overwhelming 
disaster which has befallen the army under the command of General 
Hicks. 

I shall endeavour to reply to these questions, and to explain the 
actual condition of those provincc.s which are included in the general 
term Soudan/^ 

The great lake Victoria N^yanza, discovered by the late Captain 
Speke, is 3,400 feet above the sea level — beneath the Equator. The 
Albert N^yanza is 2,700 feet ; Gondokoro, 2,000 feet ; Khartum, 
1,200 feet, in latitude 15° 34'. The general altitude of the country 
in the equatorial regions above the two great lakes is about 4,000 
feet. 

Accepting the Albert N^yanza as the general reservoir, from the 
northern extremity, latitude 2° 15^, the Nile issues to commence its 
course from an altitude of 2,700 feet above the sea lev€fl. We there- 
fore discover a fall of 700 feet in a course of about 200 miles, 
influenced by a succession of cataracts and rapids — while from Gondo** 
korO, latitude 4° 54', in a winding channel of about 1%400 miles, the 
fall is about 800 feet to Khartum — or nearly seven inches per mile — 
a navigable river throughout, with a stream that hardly averages a 
fjpeed of three miles per hour, ^ ^ 

Before the White Nile annexation, the •Soudan was accepted ih* a 
vague and unsatisfactory definition as representing cverythirilj south 
of the first cataract at Assouan without any actual limitation — ^but 
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the extension of Egyptian territory to the Equator has increased the 
value of the term, and the word Soudan* now embraces the whole of 
that vast region which comprises the deserts of Nubia, Libya, the 
ancient Meroe, Dongola, Kordofan,^ Darfur, Senaar, and the entire 
Nile Basin, bordered on the east by Abyssinia, and elsewhere by 
doubtful frontiers. The lied Sea upon the east alone confines the 
Egyptian limit to an unquestionable line. 

Wherevqr the rainfall is regular, the country is immensely fertile, 
therefore the Soudan .may be divided into two portions — the great 
deserts which are beyond thg rainy zone, and consequently arid, 
and. the southern provinces within that zone, which are capable of 
great agricultural development. 

As the river Nile runs from south to north from an elevation of 
3,400 feet until it meets the Mediterranean at the Rosetta and 
Damietta mSuths, it flows through the rainy zone to which it owes 
its birth, and subsequently streams onwards through the 1,200 miles 
of sands north of the Atbara river, which is the last tributary 
throughout its desert course. 

Including the bends of this mighty Nile, a distance is traversed 
of about 3,300 miles from the Victoria N^yanza to the Mediterranean ; 
the whole of this region throughout its passage is now included in 
tlic name Soudan.’^ 

The thirty-two degrees of latitude intersected by the Nile must 
of necessity exhibit great changes in temperature and general 
meteorological conditions. 

The comparatively small area of the Egyptian Delta is the natural 
result of inundations upon the lower level, which by spreading the 
waters have thereby slackened the current, and allowed a sufficient 
interval for the deposit of the surcharged mud. That fertilizing 
alluvium has been brought down from the rich lands of Meroe and 
portions of Abyssinia by the Atbara river and its tributaries, the 
Salaam, Angrab, and the greater stream Settitc. All those rivers 
cut through a large area of deep soil, through which in the course 
of ages they have excavated valleys of great depth, and in somc- 
placcs of more than tw^o miles width. The cubic contents of these 
enormous cuttings^ have been delivered upon the low lands of Egypt 
at the period of inundations.^ 

The Blue Nile, which effects a junction with the White Nile at 
Khartum in latitude 15® 34' is also a mud carrier, but not to the - 
same extent as tlbe Atbara. The White Nile on the contrary, is ot’ 
lacustrine origin, and conveys no mud, but the impurity of its 
waters is caused by an excess of vegetable matter suspended in the 
fmesjf particles, and exhibiting beneath the microscope minute globules 
of green matter, which have the appearance of germs. When the 
two rivers meet at the Khartum junction, the water of the Blue 
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Nile, which cOBtaitis lime, appears to coagulate the albuminous 
matter in that of the "White Nile, which becomes too heavy to remain 
in suspension ; it therefore precipitates, and forms a deposit, after 
which the true ^ile, formed by 'a combination of the two rivers, 
becomes wholesome, and reraaips comparatively clear until it meets 
the muddy Atbara, in latitude iT" 40'. The Sobat river in N. latitude 
9^ 21' is a most important tributary, supposed to have its sources 
in the southern portion of the Galla country. All these ppwerful 
streams exhibit, a uniform system of drainages from south-east to 
north-west. The only affluent upon the west is the Bahr Ghazal in 
latitude 9^ 20\ but that river is quite unimportant as a contributor 
to the great volume of the Nile. 

The rainy zone extends to about 15° North latitude, but the 
rainfall is dependent upon peculiarities of elevation, and ♦physical 
conditions of localities. 

Wherever the rainfall is dependable, the natural fertility of the 
soil is at once exhibited by enormous crops, in the neighbourhood of 
villages, where alone a regular system of cultivation is pursued. 

The gentle slope from the ]iquator to the Mediterranean — from the 
Victoria N'yanza source of the Nile 3,400 feet in a course of about 
the same number of miles — may be divided into two portions by 
almost halving the thirty-two degrees of latitude in a direct line. 
Fifteen will include the rainy zone north of the Equator, and the 
remaining seventeen to Alexandria comprise the vast deserts which 
* are devoid of water. 

The enormous extent of burning sand which separates the fertile' 
jjortion of the Soudan from Lower Egypt would, in the absence of 
the camel, be like an ocean devoid of vessels, and the deserts would 
be a barrier absolutely impassable by man. Nature has arranged 
the various fauna according to the requirements and conditions of 
the earth^s surface ; we, therefore, possess the camel as the only 
animal that can with impunity support a thirst that will enable it to 
traverse great distances without the necessity of water. This in- 
valuable creature will travel during the hottest months a distance of 
120 miles . with a load of 100 lbs., without drinking upon the journey 
until the fourth day. It is necessary that before starting, the camel 
shall drink its fill. This may be in the evening of Monday. It 
will then travel thirty miles a day, and by Friday it will have 
Completed four days, or 120 miles, and will require w^ter. A certain 
amount of dhurra (sorghum vulgarc) mifet be* given during a forced 
march, as the animal will have no time to graze upon the scanty 
herbage of the desert. ^ 

The desert of Korosko is 230 miles across to Abou Hamed,^nd 
this journey is performed in seven days, the camels drink^pg once 
only upon the road at ^thc bitter wells of Mourahd. Horses can be 
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taken across, sucll deserts only thrott|h the aid of camels, which 
transport the water required for the less enduring animals. 

Although the camel is apparentiy indigenous to the African and 
Arabian deserts, it is a curious fact that we ha^ie never heard of 
such an animal in a state of Nature. Not even the ancient writers 
mention the camel as existing in a wild state in any portion of the 
globe. In this we find an exception to all other animals, whose 
originai pit*ogenitors may be discovered in occupation of those wild 
haunts from which "they must have been captured to become 
domesticated. ’ ^ 

As the camel is the only means of communication between the 
Soudan and Lower Egypt, we at once recognize the reality of sepa- 
ration effected by the extent of desert, which reduces the value of 
those dfstarvt provinces to nil, until some more general means of 
transport shall be substituted. 

The fertile provinces of the Soudan, irrespective of the White 
Nile margin, are those between the Atbara river and the Blue 
Nile, in addition to all those lands between Cassala and (lallabat, 
together with the country traversed by the rivers Rahad and Binder, 
opposite Senaar. The latter province between the Blue and the 
White Niles is the Granary of Khartum. 

It is well known that the Soudan was annexed by Melicmet Ali 
Pacha, grandfather of the cx-Khedive Ismail Pacha, and by a stern 
rule the discordant elements of rival Arab tribes ivere reduced to 
order. 

Khartum, at the confluence of the Blue and White Niles, became 
the capital, and Sheudy, Berber, and Bongola represented towns of 
importance ux)on the river margin. Souakim and Massawa were 
ports upon the Red Sea, well adapted for commercial outlets. 
(Cassala was fortified, and became the strategical point in Taka near 
the Abyssinian frontier. Gallabat, which was an Abyssinian town at 
the date of my visit in 1801, was subsequently added to Egyptian 
rule. In 1869—1875, the Khedive Ismail Pacha annexed the entire 
Nile Basin to the Equator. 

This enormous territory comprises a great variety of tribes. Those 
north of tJie Eqimtor to the Blue Nile are more or less of the negro 
type, but the deserts are peopled by Arabs of distinct origin, some 
of whom arrived as conquerors from the east coast of the Red Sea 
at a period so i^mote that authority is merely legendary. 

The inhabitants of Bongola possess a language of their own, while 
all Other ^Arab tribes, excepting the Haddendow as, speak Arabic. The 
drjerts from Cairo to the Blue Nile comprise the following tribes : — 
Be^iouins, llishareens, lladdendowas, Jahleens, Babainas, Shooke- 
reeaks, iBcni Amehs, Kunaiias, Rufars, Hamadas, Hamrans, Hal- 
hongas, and Abbabdichs. The west herders of the Nile contain the 
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Bagaras^ Kabbabeesh, Dongolawas, and some other?. All these people 
were well in hand, and subservient to the Egyptian Government 
within my knowledge of the country from 1861 to 1874. 

The White Nile tribes from Khartum to the Equator, includin 
the inhabitants of Darfur and Kordofan, are beyond enumeration. 

The occupations of these various races depend mainly upon the 
conditions of their localities. Those lands which are well watered 
by a periodical rainfall, are cultivated with dhurra (sorghun^), ^same, 
cotton, and a variety of native produce ; while* the desert Arabs ^are 
mainly employed in pastoral pursuits, breeding camels, sheep, goats, 
and cattle, which they exchange for the necessary cereals. " 

It may be readily imagined that an immense area of wild desert 
is required for the grazing of such flocks and herds. The stunted 
shrubs, and the scant herbage which are found within ^he 'hollows, 
where the water from an occasional thunderstorm has concentrated, 
and given sustenance to a wiry vegetation, are quickly devoured by 
the hungry animals that rove over the barren wilderness. 

The Arabs must continually move their camps in search of fresh 
pasturage, and the suflerings of the half-starved beasts are intensified 
by the distance from water which of necessity increases as they 
wander further from the wells. I have seen many places where the 
cattle drink only upon alternate days, and must then march twenty 
miles to the watering-place. I have always considered that the 
Arabs are nomadic from necessity, and not from an instinctive desire 
to wander, and that a supply of water for irrigation would attract 
them to settle permanently as cultivators of the soil. There are 
certain seasons when it becomes imperative to remove the cattle from 
rich lands into the sandy deserts, at the approach of the periodical 
rains, to avoid the mud, and more especially to escape from the’^ 
dreaded scourge, the fly; but an exodus of the camels and stock, 
together with their attendants, would not affect those who remained 
behind to cultivate corn and cotton during the favourable time. 

The fertile area of the Soudan north of the Blue Nile is almost 
unlimited, but there cannot be any practical development until the 
means of transport shall be provided. At the present moment there 
would be no possibility of extending the area of euttivation with a 
view to export, as the supply of camels would he insufficient for the 
demand. In 1873, Moomtaz Pacha, an energetic Circassian, was 
Governor of the Soudan, and he insisted that every village should 
cultivate a certain amount of cotton in proportion to the population ; 
this was simply experimental. The quantity produced wa^* so 
exti*aordinary that the camel owners seized the opportunity to sti^e 
for higher rates, as they well knew the absolute nccessfty of ciir?p- 
time. An immense amount of cotton remained ilngathered,|and fell 
upon the ground like .snow, as the unfortunate cultivators had no 
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means of^ conveying it to market. Mbomtaz Pacha was declared to 
be insane, but on the contrary he had proved the great producing 
power of the soil and population, though at the game time he had 
demonstrated the uttar futility of agricultural extension until railway 
communication should ensure the means of transport. 

The Soudan must be regarded in the light of a rich country to 
which, there is practically no access. It would be of the greatest 
value if developed by* modern engineering, but it will remain as a 
mill-stone upon the neck of Egypt unless such means of transport 
ar^ encouraged without delay. 

There is probably no other country so eminently adapted for the 
cultivation of cotton as the Soudan. The soil is extremely rich ; the 
climatc^is jjerfcction, as there is a perfect dryness in the atmosphere, 
which during the process of ripening and gathering is indispensal|lc. 
The cotton can be dried, cleaned, and packed without a moment^s 
hindrance from adverse weather; and, were railway communication 
established to Souakim, the crop would be shipped direct to Liver- 
pool within three weeks by steamer. 

The cultivation of flax and hemp is entirely neglected, but these 
valuable commodities could be produced to any extent upon the fat 
soil bordering the Atbara river, between Soft and Kadarjf. 

In England we are so fully occupied with J;he affairs of every day 
life, and our food supply is delivered with such unbroken regularity, 
that few persons consider the danger of a sudden interruption that 
would be caused during a time of war in which we might be our- 
selves engaged. We arc a hungry nation, dependent upon foreign 
shores for our supply of wheat, and our statesmen should devote 
particular attention to ensure that supply under any circumstances ; 
otherwise the democratic power which they are about to raise will 
be exerted in a manner that may surprise the Ministers of the day, 
when the high price of wheat shall have doubled the cost of the 
quartern loaf. 

There is no portion of the world that will be better guarded in 
time of war than the route from Egypt to Great Britain. With 
Cyprus, Malta^ and Gibraltar, in our possession, the Mediterranean 
will be secured from Alexandria to the Straits. 

It is accordingly important to provide a food supply that would be 
transported thi^ough the well protected route. The Soudan would 
supply England with the two great commodities required — cotton 
and, wheat. 

v»The development of the Soudan should be encouraged and posi- 
tively undertaken by England now that events are driving us to 
assumeia responsible control. There is no possibility of internal im- 
provement without the employment of foreigp capital ; and there will 
be no investment of such capital until confidence in the stability of 
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tke administratioa shall be Established. Of this^ there can be na 
h€fel until Egypt shall be in the acknowledged position of being the 
protected ally of ijngland. If thaV should be accomplished, we should 
' quickly see reforms in the Soudan that would within two or three 
years exhibit an extraordinary change both in the people and in the 
resources of the country. At present it is in a state of na1;,ure. 
Nothing has been done by the Government to encourage th/^ industry 
of the people; on the contrary, they have •been ill-treated and 
oppressed. Before the rainy season, the surface of the earth, 
parched and denuded of all semblance of vegetation by the burning 
sun, is simply scratched by a small tool similar to an inferior Dutch 
hoe, and, a few grains of dhurra are dropped into a hole, hardly one 
inch in depth. This is repeated at distances of about two feet. The 
rain commences towards the end of May, and in a few days the 
dhurra shoots appear above the ground. The extreme richness of 
the soil, aided by plenteous rains and a warm sun, induces a magical 
growth, which starts the hitherto barren wilderness into life. The 
surface of the country which in the rainless months appeared a desert 
incapable of producing vegetation, bursts suddenly into a brilliant 
green, and the formerly sun-burnt area assumes the appearance of 
rich velvet, as it becomes carpeted throughout with the finest grass. 
Dhurra that first threw up delicate shoots above the hardened 
and ill-tilled soil, grows with extreme rapidity to the height of nine 
or ten feet, and the produce can be imagined from the fact that I 
once counted 4,840 grains in only one head of this prolific sorghum. 
Cotton, and all other vegetation, grows with similar vigour im- 
mediately after the commencement of the rains. 

This picture of abundance is confined to those districts which are 
beneath the influence of the rainy zone, but there are other lands 
equally rich and capable of production w'hich must be cultivated by 
artificial irrigation. In the al)sence of any organized method such 
as exists in Lower Egypt by the extension of a canal system, the 
banks of rivers including the liahad. Blue Nile, and Main Nile, are 
alone watered by the ordinary cattle- wheels (sakecyahs) ; the cultiva- 
tion is accordingly restricted to a comparatively i^mall area that is 
within the power of irrigation by the simple machinery of the 
inhabitants. ^ 

If any person will study the map of the Soudan ,^4ic will at once 
observe the natural facilities for a general plan of irrigation that 
would combine the supply of water with the means of transport by 
canals. As the uniform drainage is from S.E. to N.W., the rij^rs 
£*ahad. Binder, Blue Nile, and Atbara, trfiverse the rich Sands pfi^^the 
Soudan exactly in the same direction. These rivers are"" ii|^petuous 
torrents, which by theiy extreme velocity quickly exhaust themselves 
after the termination of the rains in Abyssinia. A series of weirs 
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iipou the Ealiad, Binder, and .Atbaraj^ would thoroughly control the 
waters, that would thus ho kept at higher levels, and would enable 
them to be conducted by canals throughout the fertile lands which 
at present are neglected in the absence of sufficient moisture. As 
those rivers are unnavigablc, the weirs might be constructed in the 
most simple manner, as there is mo traffic to require special 
adaptatio:|j^. 

A railway has hepn suggested from Souakim to Berber. This 
would be a half-measure, and a mistake, as Berber is below the last 
cataract of the Nile, and common-sense would dictate that the river 
terminus should be above the most southern obstruction. Although 
with good pilotage a steamer can ascend the Sheudy cataract without 
much danger, there arc many reasons that w^ould be in favour of a 
terminus wRerc the river is navigable throughout the lUue and the 
White Niles, which would enable the produce of the interior to be 
transported by vessels from the Equatorial regions without the 
slightest hindrance. 

The south wind blows regularly for six months every year and thus 
it would be impossible for sailing vessels, after having delivered their 
cargoes at Berber, to re- ascend the river to Khartum, unless by the 
difficult and tedious process of towing against the rapid current. 

A railway from Souakim might be constructed with no great diffi- 
culty, excepting the total absence of limestone for preparing the 
mortar necessary for bridges. The lime would either be brought 
from Egypt, or it must be burnt at Souakim from the coral reefs. 
It might be cheaper and better if sent direct from Marseilles. 

There is a perplexing necessity in bridging countless torrent beds 
throughout the desert route in the absence of one drop of water. 
Nevertheless, this precaution is absolutely necessary, as occasional 
storms of extreme violence would tear down and destroy any works 
that were not adequately protected. Another drawback to the con- 
struction of the railway would be the want of water, except at long 
intervals of two days^ march. The first preliminary work should be 
devoted to an exploration of the substrata by boring apparatus that 
might discover, sgrings in places as yet unexplored. I have no doubt 
that water exists in very many localities beyond the search of the 
desert Arabs^ who are ill-pi’ovidcd with tools, and arc contented with 
wells at intervals of twenty-four hours^ niarch. It is quite possible 
that Artesian wells might be the result of boring at depths far below 
any that .could be attained except by aid of the machine. Porce- 
pu^ps should be arranged, which might be worked by camels, and the 
route from^ Souakim would probably be supplied with water without 
much difficulty. , 

If the railway should be carried from Souakim to the Nile above the 
last cataract, the distance would be about 340 miles. The bridge that 
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would cross the Atbara rivei* should combine the barrage/^ which 
would control the stream by means of sluice-gates, and the water 
would be led into canals for irrigation ; at the same time those 
channels would convey the produce of the cultivated area direct to 
the several stations on the railway. 

If the waters of the Atbara and other rivers were thus confined, 
instead of being permitted to waste their volume by the igipetuosity 
of their streams, wc should be enabled to stor^ a supply for agricul- 
tural purposes to be in readiness for the various stages of cultivation. 

Nothing should be lightly undertaken, and no contracts should be 
entered upon for any line of railway until a competent commission 
shall have decided upon a general plan of agricultural development 
for the Soudan. The first railway will be the parent of other lines, 
and the harmony of the whole system will depend upon a careful 
plan that shall have been pre-arranged, to include irrigation and 
canal traflSc as feeders to the main artery. 

There can be little doubt that eventually the entire Nile will be 
controlled by a system of masonry weirs similar to the bhunds^^ 
which are the great engineering works upon the rivers of India. Such 
a system would render the Nile navigable throughout its course from 
Khartum to Cairo, and would ensure irrigation at all seasons of the 
year, irrespective of the usual period of inundation. In the flood- 
time of the high Nile the surplus waters would be led into natural 
depressions that would form vast reservoirs, from which canals would 
lead the required volume to distant districts at a lower level. The 
water-power at every successive dam would be enormous, and could 
be used for driving the machinery that is necessary for the cleaning 
of cotton, prior to the operation of packing for exportation. 

The English who have visited the Soudan may be counted upon 
the fingers, and yet we hear a cry from the lips of ignorance, Give 
up the Soudan, and confine the limits of Egypt to the first cataract 
at Assouan 

The spirit of England appears to have undergone a lamentable 
change. The instant that a severe reverse startles the trembling 
nerves of pessimists, there is a sudden yell for ^ retreat from the 
dangerous position. Candahar was abandoned. From the Transvaal 
there was a general skedaddle. If the unfortunate Gjpneral Hicks 
had succeeded in Kordofan, England would loudly Jhs^ve proclaimed 
the victory under British leadership ; but a serious reverse at once 
inverts the picture, and the yoar of the British lion is thundered, for 
retreat ! Such a cry respecting, the Soudan would be a proof o£!^J:he 
most cowardly ignorance. It is the unfortunate fashiod of modern 
times for those who know absolutely nothing of a subject t^ become 
most positive in the expression of opinion — especially upon foreign 
affairs^ The same person who as a ‘ stranger to the locality would 
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not presume to argue upon the neighBourhood of Richmond or the 
river Thames, will audaciously advance his viewfe upon the Soudan 
and tlxc sources of the Nile. Peo|)le who are harcjly respected upon 
the local board of a county town, are firm in their opinions upon 
Tonquin and Afghanistan. Certain newspapers are equally presump- 
tuous, and reflect the ignorance of their subscribers. 

If the Soudan were abandoned, the following consequences would 
assuredly ensue, whioh would ultimately endanger the existence of 
the more civilized country — Lower Egypt. 

The entire Soudan, which is inhabited by many and various races, 
would relapse into complete anarchy and savagedom. • A constant 
civil war would be waged ; cultivation would be interrupted trade 
would cs^ase. The worst elements of debased human nature (which 
must be seen, to be understood, in those regions) would be uncon- 
trolled, and the whole energies of the population would be con- 
centrated in the slave-trade. The White Nile — where General Gordon 
has devoted the best years of his life, and where I laid the foundation 
before him, in the hope that the seeds then sown would at some 
future day bear fruit — would become the field for every atrocity that 
can be imagined. Even those naked savages believed our promises: 

that England would protect them from slavery/^ They would be 
abandoned to every conceivable outrage, and the slave- hunting would 
re-commence upon a scale invigorated by the repression of the last 
thirteen years, but suddenly withdrawn. 

The anarchy of the Soudan would call upon the scene another 
power — Abyssinia. The inarch from Gallabat upon Khartum is the 
most certain movement, and could hardly be resisted, if well organized. 

A portion of the Soudan would certainly be annexed by Abyssinia. 
Other portions after long civil conflict would have determined them- 
selves into little kingdoms,and the whole would be hostile forces beyond 
the Egyptian frontier. The state of tension would entail the necessity 
of a military force in Egypt that would be a crushing burden upon 
her revenue. A sensible communication from II. H. Prince Ibrahim 
Hilmy Pacha to the Times a few days since directed public attention 
to the fact, tbat» one of the great works of His Highness Ismail 
Pacha, the Khedive, was the establishment of the Nilometer at 
Khartum, together with the telegraph. Every day throughout the 
year the height of the Nile is telegraphed to Cairo, and during the 
period of threatened inundation the Government at Lower Egypt is 
kept.informed of the approaching flood which is hurrying towards 
thc^elta. Twenty or twenty-four days must elapse before the 
volume of Soudan water cai;^ reach Egypt, and thus time is allowed for 
the strengthening • of embankments to resist an invasion which 
formerly arrived without warning, and devastated the most fertile 
provinces of the country. There cannot be a more striking e^^ample 
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of tBe results of scientific development ; the few minutes of time 
occupied by the telegraphic message through a course of 1,400 miles, 
paralyses the attack of an enem^ whose advance was formerly over- 
whelming. 

Should the Soudan be lost to Egypt, the control of the river will 
have ceased. There will be no scope for future extension. ^ The 
commerce of the interior will be ruined. TIic prestige of ^lic country 
will have departed. The success of a SQuther|.i insurrection wall be 
a dangerous example for the Northern provinces, and for the Arab 
tribes from Syria to Arabia. No Government can afford to lose a 
province through insurrection ; it is the first w rench which precedes 
a general dislocation. 

It has been frequently asked. For what object is this tircbellion 
headed by the Mahdi ? AVhat is the desired aim ? Why is 
a population that was hitherto so docile and easily governed suddenly 
exasperated into revolt ? On March 25, 1882, wdicn opinions 
differed concerning the movements of Arabi Bey, and long before the 
British. Government had framed a policy, the Times published a letter 
from myself wdiich included the following paragraphs : — 

“ The movement of Arabi Bey resolves itself into one of two questions : It 
is either sanctioned by the ruling powers, th(' Sultan and tlu^ Khedive, or it is 
adverse to those powers. If it is sanctioned by tbose authorities, it is contrary 
to the spirit of the finnan wdiich granted the powers of control to Europe. If it 
is advers(3 to the rulers of Egy})t, it is rebellion. 

The results will be (juickiy visible. A period of mistrust and disturbance 
will be seized upon as an excuse for the non-payment of taxes. The roveiiue 
will diminish, while military expenses will increase. Abyssinia Las long 
coveted a port upon the Bed Sea, and has claimed a considerable portion of 
the Soudan. Should the patronage of England bo withdrawn from Egypt, 
there may be extreme danger of an invasion from Abyssinia. A ver// stifjht 
encouragement would induce a gen end rising f>f f/ie Arab tribes of the ISoudaru 
Should the declaration against the slave-trade [Arabics] be sincere, there will 
assuredly be difficulties witli the Arab slave-traders and with the provinces of 
Darfur and Upper Egypt. I am no alarmist, neither am I a holder of Egyptian 
stocks Under the control of Arabi Bey, but I foresee trouble and dislocation 
in the affairs of Egypt, which %vere prosperous and 'well organized until the 
reformer intruded himself upon the scene.’’ 

This forecast of a disastrous future has been terribly ycrified by 
events, although as usual the prophecy w as unheeded at the time of 
utterance. It may be asked, upon what grounds were tbose 
words of warning raised at a time when England w^as deaf to such 
a cry ? Look hack to the frightful picture described in*^^^Ismailia^^ 7 -*~pp, 
22-23 — in the first month of 1870, for a reply, and Englishmen will 
form their own opinion of the merits of the case. I hafi reamed 
to the Upper Nile, which I had left flourishing in 18G4 x — 

Khartum was not changed externally ; bitt I had observed with dismay a 
frightful change in the features of the country between Berber and^the capital 
since my last visit. The^rich soil on the banks of the river, which had a few 
years ^iince been highly cultivated, had been abandoned. Now and then a tuft 
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of neglected dale-palms might be seen, but the river’s banks, formerly verdant 
with heavy crops, had become a wilderness. Villages once crowded liad 
entirely disappeared ; the population w&f gone. Irrigation had ceased. The 
night, formerly discordant with the creaking of countless water-wheels, was 
now silent as death. There was not a dog to howl ibr a lost master. Industry 
had vanished ; oppression had driven the inhabitants from the soil. 

“ This terrible desolation was caused by the Governor-general of the Soudan, 
who although himself an honest man, trusted too much to the honesty of 
others, who^orcyed upon the inhabitants. 

‘‘The population of tbe richest province in the Soudan fledlrorn oppression 
and abandoned the country ; the greater portion betook themselves to the 
slav/55-trade of the White Nile, -where in their turn they could trample u]ion 
the rights of others ; where, as they had been plundered, they would be 
able to plunder ; where they could reap the harvest of another’s labour ; and 
where, free from the restrictions of a government, they might indulge in the 
exciting and lucrative enterprise of slave-hunting. 

“ Thousandfe had forsaken their homes and commenced a life of brigandage 
upon the White Nile.” 

This was the state of the country for a distance of 200 miles, from 
Berber to Khartum ! and the miserable picture was an example of 
the general condition of the Soudan. 

The exasperation of the people was subsequently intensified by 
the vigorous attack upon the slave-trade of the White Nile. It 
may be readily imagined that the suppression of that traffic, in 
which so many thousands were engaged, was an additional incen- 
tive to rebellion. The armed gangs of Akad attacked the troops 
under my command ; and subsequently General Gordon was involved 
in conflicts of considerable duration. The crushing defeats of the 
slave-hunters in those several engagements quenched their spirit for 
the moment ; but the fire still slumbered, and was ready to blaze 
afresh upon a favourable opportunity. The English element had 
been withdrawn from the Soudan on the retirement of General 
Gordon. His excellent lieutenant Gessi had succumbed to fever and 
exhaustion, consequent upon his exertions in the baneful climate of 
the White Nile regions, Arabi Bey commenced a revolt in Egypt 
Proper. The power of the Khedive W'as overthrown, and a direct 
movement was commenced against all authority. Egypt was in arms 
against herself, there was no other foe. The IMalidi — or rather a 
dervish named Mahomet Achmet — who had long been known to the 
Khedive ILII^. Ismail Pasha, who thoroughly understood the manage- 
ment of such faqatics,took advantage of the general confusion of affairs 
and gathered a small surrounding of malcontents. A series of gross acts 
of mismaq^agement on the part of the Soudan authorities increased the 
of this extraordinary character, and a succession of defeats 
of the Government forces at the hands of badly armed Arabs pro- 
duced a ,fontempt for the Egyptian troops, of whom the population 
had hitherto stood in awe. It was a natural coasequence that 
Darfur and Kordofan, already discontented owing to the operations 
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enforced against the slave-tPade, should seize the opportunity for 
revolt. The rich j)rovincc of Senaar followed the example, and again 
the Government forces were defeated, while the strong garrisons both in 
Darfur and Kordofan were invested in their fortified positions. 
Those distant provinces west of the White Nile were lost, and should 
have been abandoned to their fate. ♦ 

The English invasion of Egypt had resulted in the owert|irow of 
Arabi and the restoration of the Khedive. General Hicks, with a 
staff of British officers, was despatched to Khartum with specified 
instructions from (jfencral V. Baker Pasha to operate against Seiiaar. 
That province being situated between the Blue and White Niles 
offered favourable conditions for attack. 

Abd-el-Kadcr Pasha, the Governor of Khartum, was to ajscend the 
BlueNilc with a large force and give battle to the enemy, while General 
Hicks with G,000 men Tras to command the White Nile upon the 
west ; he would patrol the river with numerous steamers, destroy 
all boats, and intercept the fugitives should the rebels be defeated 
by Abd-el-Kader ; in which case they would attempt the passage of 
the White Nile to retreat upon Kordofan. 

These operations were successfully carried out. Abd-el-Kader 
defeated the Mahdi^s people in Senaar, and General Hicks, having 
disembarked his force at the appointed station, was in time to inter- 
cept the beaten rebels who were on the march to the White Nile. 
It does not appear that the enemy had been demoralized by their 
defeat in Senaar, as they assumed the offensive upon the approach 
of Hicks Pasha’s forces, and attacked them with such determination 
that it was necessary to form a square. Although General Hicks 
was victorious, and the enemy retired with a loss of 500 killed, it 
was impossible to follow up the victory in t!ie absence of cavalry. 
Such a battle could hardly have been accepted as decisive, and Senaar 
should have been occupied by a line of fortified posts until the power 
of the Government should have been thoroughly re-established. ^ 
At that period the military organization of the Soudan was trans- 
ferred from General V. Baker Pasha^s department to that of the 
Minister of War. Counter instructions were given to General Hicks 
to fall back on Khartum, and to collect an army for the invasion 
and conquest of Kordofan. For this purpose Gen(^»’al Hicks was 
promoted to the chief command. i 

An advance of 230 miles through an enemy^s country, devoid of 
supplies and almost waterless, in a climate of intense heat/^the march 
of necessity through sandy desert, with' a force of 7,000 and 
6,000 transport camels, was a most perijous undertakin'g, and k has 
terminated in frightful disaster. The unfortunate General flicks and 
hia entire army have been sacrificed to the usual absurd instructions 
that would be issued by Egyptian authorities. Kordofan and Darfur 
should have been abandoned, and the Government should have y.on- 
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solidated its powen throughout the entire Soudan. If the Mahdi 
had been left unmolested in Kordofan, hfe would have quickly experi- 
enced the difference between pulling down and building up. 

His forces have been united by the presence of a* common enemy, 
but in the absence of the Government troops they would have gra- 
dually dissolved. Jealousies would have arisen among the chiefs, 
and discontent (the certain accompaniment of inaction) would have 
dividcd.thcs* ranks -of his followers. In a short time they would have 
quarrelled among thanselves, and the f^cination of the Mahdi 
would have disappeared. 

The success that he has now achieved enhances the danger of a 
general uprising of the Arab tribes throughout the Soudan, and the 
relapse of Senaar into the anarchy that had been quelled by the 
victories ♦of general Hicks and Abd-el-Kader Pasha. Fortunately, 
the Oriental character is prone to delay, and the Mahdi has not 
followed up his attack on Hicks by an immediate advance on Don- 
gola, to which there is a direct caravan route through the desert 
from Kordofan. Between that country and Dongola the desert is 
occupied by the Kabbabeesh tribe of Arabs, who are large owners of 
camels well known for their size and strength. 

There should be no loss of time in arranging an organization that 
would protect Khartum (the capital), Dongola, Berber, and Senaar. 
It would be impossible for a stranger to comprehend a plan of opera- 
tions for this purpose without reference to a map, but the movements 
would be simple, provided that the troops can be supplied. The loss 
of the capital would be fatal to the Government — therefore Khartum 
must be supported. To cflFect this, it will be necessary to secure 
Dongola by British troops sent by the Nile. These w^ould occupy 
Dongola, but would go no further. The moral effect of 3,000 British 
soldiers stationed in that position would ensure the fidelity of tlio 
Kabbabeesh Arabs, who could fall back with their herds for protec- 
tion should the Mahdi^s forces advance across the desert. The Kab- 
babeesh could be employed to fill up the wells upon the route to- 
wards Kordofan. Egyptian troops, with as many black regiments 
as possible, should march from Korosko across the desert 230 miles 
to Abou Hamed^ofi the Nile, and thence along the river^s bank to 
Berber, 143 miles. From Dongola to Berber a line of posts would 
be established.^ The great Sheik of the Korosko desert, Hussein Bey 
Halifa, can always be depended upon. He sliould be charged with 
the transport of the troops across the desert. He should also raise 
those AraJ^tribes that are faithful to the Government — the Bishareens^ 
Dabi^fife, and the Shookereeyahs from the borders of the Atbara, 
An ,iSrab army should advance upon Kokreb, half way between Berber 
and Soualfim. This*is the principal oasis, which should be defended 
by a redoubt. When the wells from Berber tp Kokreb shall liave 
been secured, a detachment of troops should march to occupy# this 
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central position. From that point the friendly Arabs would seize all 
weUs eastward upon the rout#towards Souakim, and thus by degrees 
advance in that direction. A forpe of 4,000 Indian troops occupying 
Souakim would, ip the meantime, prepare for an advance through the 
mountains, now occupied by the enemy who have already inflicted 
three defeats upon the Egyptian forces. Communication should be 
established between the Arabs under Hussein Halifa marching from 
Kokreb and the force at Souakim, in order to advance* siipultan- 
eously from east and west. The enemy would* thus be attacked in 
front and rear. When the route from Souakim to Berber shall have 
been cleared, and the wells occupied throughout, the Indian trdops 
will have marched to Berber. Supports can then be sent forward 
from Souakim when required. From Berber the Nile is navigable 
for steamers to Khartum, 200 miles distant. Troops cjin therefore 
be transported with ease iu thirteen days from Souakim. There 
would be by this arrangement two bases of operation — Souakim from 
the lied Sea, and Cairo on the Nile. The advance by the Nile would 
be upon both sides siranltaneonsly — from Korosko to Berber on the east, 
and to Dongola thi’ough to Bei'ber upon the west. Troops would be 
converging ‘upon Berber from three different points — Souakim, Don- 
gola, and Korosko ; and Berber would then become the base for the 
support of Khartum and Senaar, both of which arc situated upon 
the navigable Blue Nile. 

Under a capable administration I do not see any supreme diffi- 
culty iu the reorganization of the Soudan. There has been a total 
want of confidence between the governing power and those who were 
governed, and a general and radical reform is necessary. The first 
consideration should be the actual requirements of the people. 

What do you really w ant is the question that must be answered. 
The simple reply will be Justice/^ 

Unless under British supervision this will never be attained — the 
Egyptian officials are hopeless. 

It is impossible to obtain good service unless those who are em- 
ployed receive their due amount of salary. The sheiks of Arab 
tribes should be liberally and punctually remunerated if their loyalty 
is to be relied upon. Hussein Halifa Bey should •bo- made a Pasha 
if he proves faithful to the Government in their necessity. A few 
decorations distributed among the prominent sheiks of ivarious tribes 
would be highly prized, and would produce good service. 

A British High Commissioner should be sent to Berber to inquire 
into the actual demands and necessities of the people. He w^ill be 
appalled at the hosts of grievaaces ; he wdll also be , disgusiisSl^fcwith 
the shameful facts of extortion and oppr(?ssion. * ^ 

Although the revolt must be crushed with an* iron haiiA to pre- 
vent a recurrence of ^uch insurrections, I sympathize with a down- 
trodden people, whom, if I had been an Arab, I should have been 
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the first to lead, >]Nfuch good might be effected by an impartial 
judgment^ and the wild inhabitants of tte deserts have a keen sense 
of right and wrong according to the^just precepts of the Koran. If 
force alone shall be used, the rebellion may be s4;unned ; but the 
spirit of discontent will rankle in the hearts of the population. There 
should be a combination of force together with diplomacy, and a 
resolve on the part of the authorities to administer pure justice. 

A rectification of frontier will be absolutely necessary before any 
development of internal resources can be expected. The White Nile 
should be the boundary of Egypt upon the West as far as the station 
of Fhshoda. An arrangement must be entered into with Abyssinia ; 
a well-defined boundary line must be agreed upon, and be occupied 
by a chain of Government forts. ^ 

The ei?crog,chments of I^gypt upon Abyssinia have been continual, 
though by slow degrees, and were only cheeked by the total destruc- 
tion of three corps d’arniee, which suffered the usual fate of Egyptian 
military enterprises. These victories have encouraged the hopes of 
Abyssinia, which lays claim to a considerable portion of the Soudan, 
and have increased the danger of an invasion during an opportunity 
when general disturbance has paralysed the power of Egypt. A 
dog-in-the-manger policy has been pursued towards her neighbour 
which is adverse to the interests of both countries. Egypt should 
benefit by commercial relations with Abyssinia ; instead of which 
she has destroyed all power of development by excluding that 
tunate country from the sea-bordcr. After the succession of 
defeats which Egypt suffered in her invasion, it would be impos- 
sible for her to assume the initiative in proposing a rectification 
of frontier and a commercial treaty. Such an invitation can 
only be given through the medium of England. Masawa might be 
offered to Abyssinia as an outlet for her commerce under certain 
stipulated conditions, together with the province of Boghos, which 
was originally Abyssinian. An excellent frontier Hue might be 
arranged from Gallabat along the Atbara to Tomat near Sofi, at the 
junction of the Settite river, and the March or Gash in the south of 
Cassala. Thence along the mountains, including Boghos to Masawa. 

If Abyssinia wore thus generously encouraged, a most important 
development would be the immediate result. The highlands of that 
CQuntry are ?icmarkahly healthy ; coffee is a natural production, 
which at the present moment finds its way through Gallabat for the 
supply of Khartum and the entire Soudan, in exchange for cotton, 
and Theresa dollars. If Abyssinia possessed a seaport, we 

shouki^fl^ickly experience the benefit of a new outlet both for 
British manufactures, and ,for the general productions of that 
country, f ’ 

The important question still remains unanswered, How are the 
necessary changes and reforms in the Soudan to be carried out& 
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First of all; it has to be reconquered. Aftei; that, it must be 
reorganized* It must then*' be governed upon LibeSral principles. 
Who is to do all this ? 

Much as I depjore the necessity, I believe the taskmufet be under- 
taken by Great Britain, if we intend to reconstruct the slnittered 
administration of the Khedive. But no half-measures will be 
effective. No pea-and-thimble tricks wull gain the confidence of 
natives — no sudden disappearance of the pea of British re§ponsibility 
from one thimble to the other ; wc must eith/sr become responsible 
for the whole or nothing. The Soudan and Egypt cannof be 
separated — they are as necessary to each other as England »and 
Scotland. It is not indispensable that they shall be administered 
by the same laws : the races of the Soudan are a strong contrast to 
those of the lower delta, and tlicy require a paternal government ; 
somewhat after the model of our Indian Viceroy and Council. Any 
Radical programme including a representative assembly would be 
utterly absurd. The Oriental mind concentrates its respect upon the 
individual representative of power y which , means government. The 
present attitude of England in Egypt does not represent power, but 
simply obsiruction. 

The policy of withdrawal of our military force produced conster- 
nation in the minds of all those who had real experience of the 
cotintry. Had this been carried out, the Khedive would have been 
dethroned within a month. Events most calamitous have suddenly 
awakened our authorities to the true aspect of the situation : the 
Soudan in wide-spread insurrection ; the provinces of Kordofan and 
Darfur lost ; the routes of communication in the hands of the enemy ; 
a total want of confidence in the British administration in Lower 
Egypt ; Alexandria still in ruins, as no Europeans have the courage 
to re-build; because England intends to evacuate the country ; the 
Egyptian army destroyed, excepting the small force of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, which apparently is not allowed to move ; a deficit in the 
revenue of more than two millions and a half, and four millions due 
for indemnities at Alexandria ; bankruptcy staring us in the face ; 
the preference stock at 86, which stood at 96 a week after the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir ! This is the state of EgypJ pfter the benefit 
of fifteen months of British interference ! And this is the result of 
a half-hearted policy of half-measures, which means ^ ruin alike in 
private aflTairs and in public administration. ^England must 
become the determined ally and the adviser of Egypt. This position, 
represented by a permanent military force, will change .the scene 
and assure the prosperity of the country. 

Sam, WnitE Bakee. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW TRAGEDY. 


“ Tragedy.- »A dramatic representation of the woes and misfortunes of life in such a 
manner as to rous^the strongest emotions of horror and grief, but emotions that die 
for want of further object.*’ — Smart. 

Act I. — Seem: Happy England. — ^Tho richest city of the same and of the 
world. Parks, palaces, mansions, streets of showy shops displaying 
merchandise of gold, silver, pearls, precious stones, scarlet, fine linen, all 
vessels of ivory, brass, precious wood, also ointments, wine, oil, fine flour, 
wheat, with sheep, oxen, horses, chariots. 

Act II. — Seem: same City. — The slums; a narrow dark court covered with 
filth and garbage, the windows patched with rags. Enter by rotten stair- 
case to room 8 ft. square, its walls and ceiling black with strata of dirt, 
the accretions of years of neglect, and containing no furniture. Inmates 
of this hole, a man and four children, one a daughter, with nothing to 
clothe herself with but an old sack. 

Act III. — Scene : same Happy Country. — Its family life. Its children as- 
they are treated by permission of the law. Father spends entire wages 
in public-house, and returns to room in slums, to sick wife and seven 
ragged children, alive with vermin, crying bitterly to him for bread, 
and beaten for their cry, little, stunted, misshapen, loathsome objects.^' 
Vision in background — dance of drink fiends round blindfold Plnglish 
law. 

Act IV. — Scene: lied Table of learned Society's Room. — Group of philosophers 
consulting about all these facts, and contentedly settling in the conclusion 
that so the species evolves, and the fittest survives. 

Act V. — Scene : St. Stephen's. — Senators absorbed in keen discussion of the 
wrongs of petty tribes in Central Africa, once our allies, now left 
by perfidious Government to take care of themselves. From the outside- 
ascend faint echbeiS of the bitter cry of a million outcasts among their owm 
fellow-citizens pleading for an ear to their woes. 

Act VI. — Scene Elegant Church. — Fashionable Christians kneeling in, 

prayer for all^ho are afflicted and distressed. Vision overhead — dance' 
of devils over prayers without works. 

fTlHE conscience seems to be at last effectually awakened to 

I p^i^sponsibility with respect to the state of wretchedness and 
moral degradation in which \atge sections of the poorer classes have 
so long been suffered to live. The instrument of awakening was 
only a little unpretending pamphlet, containing nothing that had not 
VOL. XLV. G 
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again and again been stated Jbefore, but it has sudceeded^ not only in 
arousing a general and lively concern on the subject, but in provok- 
ing a most important discussion/ in which all the chief organs of 
opinion and some of the foremost of our public men have taken part. 
This remarkable response to The Bitter Cry of Outcast London^^ is a 
clear sign that the time is ripe for energetic action in the matter, 
more especially on the part of those who have been already keenly 
alive to the gravity of the situation, and have been labflurkig, with 
the imperfect resources hitherto available, for the removal of this^ 
foul blot upon the wisdom, the philanthropy, and the Christianity 
of our country. It would not, however, have been necessary to 
interpose in this discussion, but for the circumstance that while 
some aspects of the subject have been exhaustively treated already, 
others — and those among the most important and urgent — have been 
almost entirely overlooked. On the questions of binding landlords to 
their duty, and facilitating the erection of more and better dwellings 
by State loans, little remains to be said beyond condensing and 
emphasizing what has been suggested already ; but the problem is 
more than one of better house accommodation. The miserable con- 
dition of the outcast poor cannot be all laid to the door of bad or 
insufficient houses j much of it would remain as it is though good 
houses were to be got in plenty, because it comes from other causes 
altogether ; and so long as these causes continue untouched, the 
evil cannot be‘ effectually coped with, nor can any effort for its 
amelioration have lasting or serious value. 

In dealing with this problem, two contrary dangers must be equally 
avoided. One is the danger of procrastinating the settlement of the 
matter by the appointment of a commission of inquiry or any other 
well-meant suggestion, and so allowing the present tide of feeling to 
subside without being utilized for carrying the necessary remedial 
measures into effect. The other is the danger of suffering the exist- 
ing excitement to precipitate us into unwise legislation which would 
interfere unduly with the laws of political economy, and would there- 
fore only end in aggravating the ills it was meant to cure. This is 
far from being an imaginary danger. We see even men of weight, 
in some of the public utterances they have ma'dfi on this question, 
committing themselves to positions that almost involve the principle 
of Communism, positions at which they would find it Very difficult to 
stop, and which would b^e sure to be pushed to their fullest logical 
consequences by the journals and debating clubs of the dissatisfied 
classes. In fact, they have been pushed to these consequeih. 2 ^Iready. 
It was laid down, for example, by one writer on thq su'I^Blfe that 
since it was impossible for the very poor to pay such a rent for decent 
house accommodation as would afford the proprietor a fair return on 
his money, the Stat6 ought to undertake to supply them with such 
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accommodation at t£e public expense. On this proposition, the Chair- 
man of the Democratic Federation, Mr. Hyndman, writing to one 
of the leading daily newspapers, rcnJarks : This is^ right, but it is 
only a small part of the duty of the State, for since food and clothing 
are even mure necessary than lodging, it is equally the duty of the 
State,. on the same principle, to secure to everyone suflBcient of these at 
such aprice as the poorest can afford to pay, and also to provide work/^ 
Grant Mr. llyndman Ijis premises and it is difficult to escape his 
conclhsion. If the State has a right to take one personas property and 
give jt to build a house for another, the conclusion is inevitable that 
it has the same right to take the property of one to provide food and 
clothing for another. And if it is the Statens business to secure com- 
fort for one class of the people by the taxation of another class, it 
must be its bAsiness to secure comfort for all by the same means ; 
and if comfort for all, then equity will demand that it be equal com- 
fort ; and thus we are thrown at once on the Communistic 
principle that the State, or rather the Government for the time being, 
ought to divide all property equally among all members of the com- 
munity. Unhappily this Socialistic leaven infects, apparently uncon- 
sciously, much of the writing and speaking of the day, and there- 
fore great care ought to be taken by the wise and thoughtful friends 
of ‘the poor to guard against hasty and ill-considcrcd proposals of a 
Socialistic tendency, because they will impede the settlement of the 
question by frigliAening those who possess property, on the one hand, 
into resistance to just and necessary reforms and by inflaming the 
minds of the poorest classes with impracticable expectations which, 
if realized, would simply destroy all social prosperity, and make« their 
position worse than before, but the non-realization of which may 
from bitter disappointments goad them on to anarchy and crime. 

But though we must guard against being carried into precipitate 
legislation by the present access of feeling, it would be most unwise 
t6 defer legislation till that feeling was past and gone, Tlie proposal 
to refer the matter to a Committee is little better than playing with 
a most serious situation, and no statesman who addressed himself 
earnestly to the question would entertain it for a moment. There is 
no doubt about tlTcT existence or the extent of the evil requiring to be 
dealt with. There is no doubt about the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of the*poorer classes live in houses utterly unfit for human 
habitation, that they pay for this miserable accommodation exorbitant 
rents, and that they arc obliged from mere economy to crowd 
togethet^;^them like so many cattle, in complete disregard of the 
plaine:liir&ictat«s, not only of health, but of decency and morals. Nor 
is there an^ difficulty, as to the remedy for this deplorable state of 
matters, at least so far as it falls within the provmce of legislation to 
supply a remedy. No Committee is needed to seek for it, and there 
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is therefore no pretext whattver for delay. The facts are known, and 
the part that may be borne with advantage by the State in the 
matter is quite clear. It is small, but it is not unimportant. In the 
first place, it is within the province of the State to enforce upon the 
various members of the community the strict performance of their 
several duties. In the next place, it is within its province to aid in 
the erection of suitable dwellings by advancing loans at moderate 
interest. This is about all the State can be required to db in the 
matter, and it goes, it is true, but a short way towards solving the 
problem. Much would remain to be done by other agencies of 
many kinds. Great part of the evil, for example, is due to causes of 
a moral character which are not amenable to legal decrees. The 
filthy surroundings of the people are in many cases only the reflec- 
tion of their debased and filthy natures, and in these c^es we cannot 
expect them to disappear till the natures they reflect are themselves 
changed. Mr. Sims mentions that ^^in some of the rooms the 
sanitary officer found pigs sleeping with the men, the women, and the 
children and adds that the family did not feci any inconvenience, 
because the habits of the family and the pigs were in most matters 
essentially the samc.^^ To improve the nature of such families is 
beyond the direct power of the law, and, of course, till the nature of 
such families is improved the deepest cause of the evil has not been 
reached. But if the State cannot do all it can still do something, and 
it is important — -and it is also happily possible — that it should do that 
something at once. 

Before considering more particularly what remedies ought to be 
resorted to, let us first, however, form to ourselves a clear idea of 
the problem wc have to face. It is computed that there exist in 
London alone forty thousand families (comprising a quarter of a 
million of persons) who occupy no more than a single room each. 
In this room the various members of the family necessarily spend 
great part of their time ; they eat in it by day and sleep in it by 
night ; the healthy, the sick, the dying, men, women, children, all 
indiscriminately together witliin the same four corners. In very many 
cases the evil is further aggravated by the unsanitary condition of 
the buildings themselves. Let us recapitulate some of the authentic 
cases brought recently before us. Take the following, for example, 
from The Bitter Cry" ; — 

Every room in these rotten and reeking tenements houses a family, often 
two. In one cellar, a sanitary inspector reports finding a father, mother, 
three children, and four pigs ! In another room, a missionary foiJlfc^Cdman ill 
with small-pox, his wife just recovering from her eighth confipemen^^nd the 
children running about half naked and covered with dirt. Here are . seven 
people living in one underground kitchen, and a littb dead chilAlying in the 
same room. Elsewhere is a poor widow, her three children, and a child who 
had been dead thirteen days. Her husband, who was a cabman, had shortly 
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before committed suicide. Here lives a widoy and her six cliildren^ including 
^)ne daughter of twenty-nine, another of twenty-one, and a son o£ twenty- 
«even. Another apartment contains father, mother, and six children, two of 
whom are ill with scarlet fever. In another, nine brother? and sisters, from 
twenty-nine years of age downwards, live, eat, and sleep together. Here is a 
mother who turns her children into the street in the early eveniiig because 
she lets her room for immoral purposes until long after midnight, when the 
poor lijttle wretches creep back again, if they have not found some miserable 
shelter elsewljere. Where there are beds, they are simply heaps of dirty rags, 
shavings, *or straw, but fo^’ the most part these miserable beings find rest only 
upon Jhe filthy boards. The tenant of this room is a widow who herself occupies 
the only bed, and lets the floor to a married couple for 25. (jcU per week. In 
many'cases matters are made worse by the unhealthy occupations followed by 
those who dwell in these habitations. Here you are choked as you enter by 
the air laden with particles of the superfluous fur pulled from the skins of 
rabbits, rats, dogs, and other animals in their preparation for the furrier. 
Here the smell ,of paste and of drying match-boxes, mingling with other sickly 
odours, overpow'ers you ; or it may be the fragrance of stale fish or vegetables, 
not sold on the previous day, and kept in the 2 oom overnight. Even when it 
is possible to do so, the people seldom open their windows, but if they did it is 
questionable whether much would be gained, for the external air is scarcely 
less heavily charged with poison than the atmosphere within.’' 

Or take the following from Mr. Sims's articles in the Daily 
News : — 

T. Harborne, stonemason, occupies two dilapidated rooms, which are in 
a filthy condition. Has five children. Total weekly income through slack- 
ness, 85. Kent, 45. Gd, 

“ PI Williams, costermonger, two rooms in a court, which is a hotbed of 
vice and disease. Has eight children. Total earnings, 175. Kent, 55. Gd, 

“ T. Briggs, labourer, one room, four children. Kent, 45. No furniture, 
all sleep on fioor. Daughter answered knock, absolutely naked ; ran in and 
covered herself with a sack. 

“ Mrs. Johnson, widow, one room, three children. Earnings, 65, Kent, 
35. Gd, 

‘‘ W. Leigh, fancy boxmaker, two awful rooms, four children. Earnings, 
145. Kent, 65. 

“II. Walker, hawker, two rooms, seven children. Elarnings, IO5, Kent, 
6 s, Gd, 

“ K. Thompson, out of work, five children. Living by pawning goods and 
clothes. Wife drinks. Kent, 45. 

“ G. Garrard, labourer, out looking for work, eight children. No income. 
Rent, 55. 6c?. Pawning last rags. No parish relief. Starving. Declines to 
go into workhouse, 

“ Mrs, Smith. Husband in gaol. One room, three children. She earns 
Gs, a week, and »pays 25. Gd, rent. The man has been away fourteen years 
for burglary. The^ day of his release lie came home. (The manner in which 
the men coming from long terms of imprisonment find their wives is 
marvellous). The woman gave him what money she had, and he went out at 
once a^(L^‘t drunk. In the evening he came back — quarrelled with his 
jneighW^^and stabbed a woman in a fight, lie was taken to the police- 
statioSCti’i<5<3j Aid ^sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment.” 

These extracts give seme idea of the extrcipe and gross nature of 
the evil we have to cope with, and they shoV us, too — what it is 
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important -to remei])jt>er, though it is. sometimes •forgotten'^ 
tl^i the causes of all this degraded state of poverty are very many 
sad complex. This stands pliinly out in the very face of these 
narratives. need hardly even read between the lines to recog- 
nij^e it. There, is manifestly much more h&re than scarcity of dwell- 
ings or heartlessness of landlords. Other and deeper forces are seen 
conspiring with these. Certainly no progress can be made without 
better house accommodation, but better house accommodation would 

S 

ujeet hardly one of the cases mentioned in the above extracts. lit most 
of them the people would be as miserable after getting cheaper or 
larger bouses as they were before it. Their misery flows from deeper 
sources and must be checked by other methods. Take some of the 
cases mentioned in . the first extract. There are in one cellar a 
father, mother, three children and four pigs ; in another, *a man ill with 
small-pox, a wife recovering from her eighth confinement, a dead 
child, and five living children naked and foul ; in a third, a mother 
who turns her children out to the streets till long past midnight that 
she may use the room for her own immoral trade. Now, what better 
oflP would these people be if they had two rooms instead of one, and 
if they got tliem rent free into the bargain ? In the first case the 
. new room would be turned to account for keeping more pigs ; in the 
second it would not be used at all, because the family had neither 
furniture nor fire to put into it; and in the third, it would only 
enable the prostitute mother to carry on a larger trade in vice. In 
fact, the more closely we scrutinize the evidence the more com- 
pletely do we perceive that w^hile better dwellings constitute a 
most essential part of the remedy, they are a long way from con- 
stituting the whole. The bad dwellings arc after all scarcely more 
than a symptom, and in providing a remedy it is a mistake to stop 
short at the mitigation of symptoms ; the real cure must be one that 
goes back to causes. 

What, then, are the causes of the existing crisis? The following 
are the principal : — 1st, The dissipated habits of parents and their 
selfish neglect of their children ; 2nd, Gross remissness of landlords 
in sufiering their houses to become unfit for human habitation ; 3rd, 
The scarcity of house accommodation in particular quarters where 
large numbers. of work-people arc obliged to reside ; 4th, Too rapid 
increase of population; 5tb, Extreme poverty. With the fourth and 
fifth pf these causes I dp not propose to deal, because they are cause 
and effect, and because they are not directly amenable to legislative 
control. 

The importance of the first cause specified is impiessedHq^on us 
mbve and more strongly tl^ more we* consider the ev^enep; In 
fact, nothing lies nearer the root of the whole matter than the neglect 
by parents of their parental obligations, the infraction by fathers of 
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the jnst tights 6f their wives and childt^nt This neglect, this injustice, 
the state of the law largely encourages, and a change of the law 
would largely correct. It is, therefoire, not only one of the most 
influential causes of the existing situation, but it is a cause which falls 
directly within the province of the State to deal with^ and which can 
be deslt with by the State with great effect. • It is hot too much to 
say that one-half, of the degradation and misery that abound among 
the families of horrible London^^ would never have existed, except 
that one, or it may be both, parents waste their substattOe in self- 
indulgence, and that one-half of it would permanently disappear if 
the law compelled those negligent parents to set aside an adequate 
portion of their earnings for the decent support of the families they 
have called into being. Take a fact like this: In the district of 
the Euston Kbad/^ says the author of The Bitter Cty/* there is 
one public-house to every 100 people, counting men, women and 
children.^* That is, there is one public-house in that district for 
every forty adults. Now, each of these houses must draw on an 
average £10 a week from its sales, more probably perhaps twice as 
much ; but if it draws £10 a week, that means that it draws 10^. a 
week from every man in tlic district, and if every man in the district 
spends IO 5 . a week in drink alone, what wonder that the families 
are found starving? Here again a reduction of rent would make 
no difference whatever. The money saved off rent would only go 
to buy more drink. Mr. Sims mentions facts equally striking : — 

“ More than one-fourtli of the daily earnings of the denizens of the slums goes 
over the burs of the public-houses and gin-palaces. To study the drink j)hase 
of this burning question let us take the districts from which I have drawn the 
facts and figures I have submitted to your readers in previous articles. 

“ On a Saturday night in the great thoroughfare adjacent there are three 
corner public-houses which take as much money as the whole of the other 
shops on both sides of the way put together. Butchers, bakers, greengrocers, 
clothiers, furniture dealers, all the caterers for the wants of the populace, are 
open till a late hour ; there are hundreds of them trading round and about, 
but the whole lot do not take as much money as three publicans — that is a 
fact ghastly enough in all conscience. Enter the public-houses and you will 
see them crammed. Here are artisans and labourers drinking away tlie wages 
that ought to 'cloth^their little ones. Here are the women squandering the 
money that would purchase food for the lack of which their children are dyiug. 
One group rivets the eye of an observer at once. It consists of an old grejjr- 
haired dame, a woman of forty, and a girl of about nineteen with a baby in 
her arms. All these are in a state which is best described as ‘ maudlin* — 
they have finished one lot of gin, and the youngest woman is ordering another 
round. - It is a great-grandmother, grandmother, and a mother and her baby 
— four^^erations together — and they are all dirty and dishevelled and 
drunD^ceptjbhe baby, and even that poor little mite may have its first taste 
of ah^hol presently. It is no uncommon sight in these places to see a mother 
wet a bab4*s lips with gin and water. The process is called ‘ giving the 
young’ un^a taste,’ and the baby’s father will look on Bometimes and enje^ the 
joke immensely. 
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But the time to see the result of a Saturday night’s heavy drinking in a 
low neighbourhood is after the houses are closed. Then you meet dozens of 
poor wretches reeling home to their miserable dens ; some of them roll across 
the roadway and fall, cutting themselves till the blood flows. Every p^nny 
in some instances nas gone in drink. 

“ One dilapidated ragged wretch I met last Saturday night was gnawing a 
baked potato. By his side stood a thinly clad woman bearing a baby in her 
arms, and in hideous language she reproached him for his selfishness,^ She 
had fetched him out of a public-house with his last halfpenny in his pocket. 
With that halfpenny he had bought the potato which he refused to share with 
her. At every corner the police are ordering or coaxing men and woiiien to 
* move on.’ Between twelve and one it is a long procession of drunken men 
and women, and the most drunken seem to be those whose outward appearance 
betokens the most abject poverty.” 

Now here is one most fertile cause of poverty which it is perfectly 
practicable to check, and which is indeed virtually a c^onsequence of 
defective legislation. If a man earning fair wages prefers poverty to 
temperance, that may be his own concern, but if he has children 
depending on him, is he to be allowed to drink them into poverty 
too ? Have they no right to be protected ? If they were illegitimate, 
the law would step in and declare that they must be supported out 
of their father^s earnings. But the protection it extends to the 
illegitimate oflPspring, it refuses to extend to the legitimate. The 
father cannot be compelled at law to part with a farthing for their 
maintenance, unless they first go to the workhouse and so incur 
expense to the parish. He can then be sued for the recovery of 
this outlay, as a debt only, and he can immediately drag his children 
out again t6 starve, and so long as he can keep his family out of 
the workhouse — and they themselves will often endure extremities 
rather than go there — he may subject them to a tedious starvation 
by cold and hunger, with the most absolute impunity. He may be 
perfectly able to support them in comfort, but they live in filth and 
rags .because he spends three-foui*ths of his wages on his own vicious 
gratification, and yet the law allows it out of false ideas of the parental 
authority which he so grossly abuses. 

Is it any wonder that a condition of things like this should result 
in those abject and loathsome forms of misery whose existence society 
has just been so horrified to realize ? What other issue could it 
have ? Here is the description given in " The Bitter Cry — 

The child-misery that one beholds is the most heartrending and appalling 
element in these discoveries ; and of this not the least is J,he misery inherited 
from the vice of drunken and dissolute parents, and manifest in the stunted, 
misshapen, and often loathsome objects that we constantly meet in these 
localities. From the beginning of their lives they are utterlWwIected ; 
their bodies and rags are alive with vermin; they are subjected most 

cruel treatment; many of them have never seen a green field, and ao not 
know what it is to go beyond the streets immediately around th^Jn, and they 
often pass the whole day without a morsel of tbod,” 

Their diseased forms are a moving ,and repulsive protest against 
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the double ’neglect of which they «re the natural offspring, the 
primary neglect of their parents, and the not less cruel and inex- 
cusable neglect of an indifferent society. Two^ out of every five 
children in the low quarters of London are undergoing what in 
plain English is simply protracted murder ; they are denied in many 
cas^s the simplest necessary nourishment of life by parents who earn 
enough to keep them in ^plenty — whose drink is indeed the blood of 
their* children ; they are left to grow up in conditions that make 
cldanliness, health, and morality almost impossible, when their natural 
guardians have means enough, if they liked, to train them in condi- 
tions the very opposite ; and for all this nobody is held responsible 
and the law of a Christian country has.no preventive measure and 
no punishment. If these wretched children live till they are five the 
law will tlfen compel them to be educated, but from first to last it 
has no word about their being fed and clothed. Even starvation is 
legal if it is only slow enough and involves no sudden crisis. We 
visit with proper penalties acts of cruelty to a cat or a dog ; are 
children, our own flesh and blood, to be the only outcasts from the 
law, the only living things that are denied all rights, and suffered 
not to come to its broad wing for protection ? 

Now, here is a reform of pressing, of even terrible, urgency. If we 
sow the wind by allowing the children of the present to fall into 
such unchildlike degradation, we must reap the whirlwind in the 
multiplied misery of the adults and families of the future. It is there- 
fore the simplest dictate of self-preservation to forbid this neglect. 
Parents, by giving their children insuflScient nourishment and 
shelter, expose them to the risk of disease, commit a greater crime 
than those who practise infanticide in China ; .they not only injure 
the child, but imperil the health of the community. But I do 
not take my stand here on this principle of social self-preser- 
vation. I plead for simple justice to the child. Have children 
no rights ? In Christian England, apparently not, unless indeed 
they happen to be illegitimate. But if they have the misfortune 
to be born in the honourable wedlock recognized by law, they 
are the absolute property of their parents who may do what they 
will with their own. They may stint their children's food to 
pamper their own vices, they may herd them like pigs, and indeed 
witli pigs, in damp and filthy cellars ; they may send them to the 
street to bring back the gains of a premature prostitution to buy 
them more drink; they may do all this while they are earning 
pler4;f;^^themselves, and yet the law refrains from interfering. Is 
pa?rental authority the only despotism by divine right ? Is it alone 
among All the powers of *the earth too sacred to be curbed in the 
interests of right and justice? Is it imposing too great a limitation 
on this consecrated tyranny to ask that when the tyrant is able to 
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pay for his children's support, shall he compelleiThy law to devote 
part of his wages to that purpose, and that when he is without means 
his children shall be temporarily 'Aithdtawn from a care that is no 
longer efficient until better days return ? At present children are even 
forWden admission to workhouses without their parents, but surely 
they have a right to independent consideration as well as the parents, 
and when they suffer from parental penury parochial authorities 
ought to be permitted to undertake their maintenance till the cir- 
cumstances of the family improve, due precaution being of course 
taken against imposition on the part of parents who are perfectly 
able to pay for their support themselves. 

The 'first remedy, then, for the present distressing state of affairs, 
is a law enforcing upon parents their responsibility for the decent 
maintenance of their legitimate offspring. Unless this« remedy be 
introduced, any others will be of comparatively little value. It is 
demanded alike by justice, by mercy, and by self-interest, and it is 
the first condition of the permanent amelioration of the outcast poor. 

. The second remedy deals with a different cause of the existing 
situation — one that has been pretty exhaustively treated of by the 
various writers who have taken part in the discussion of this subject — 
the failure of landlords to keep their houses in a wholesome and habit- 
able state. This cause is also one that falls plainly within the province 
of the State to ,dcal with, and which, moreover, the State can deal 
with very effectively without much difficulty. It belongs to the 
functions of the State to see that the various individuals who own 
its jurisdiction adequately perform the obligations which their several 
positions and relations impose upon them, and it is among the 
primary obligations of owners of house property to maintain the 
bouses they oftcr for hire in a state fit for human liabitation. They 
owe this much to the tenants wdio arc dcpciiUeut on tlieiii for so 
fundamental a necessary of life as a house to live in, and they owe it 
atthe same time to the community generally, whose health is imperilled 
by the unsanitary conditions in which many tenants are obliged to 
live. These propositions will not be denied in the abstract ; the duties 
they inculcate, whether on the State or on house proprietors, have 
already been generally recognized by public opiniSK, and even by 
legislation; but though recognized they have, as a matter of fact, 
been very indifferently carried out, on account mmnJy of the, 
exaggerated ideas that prevail regarding the riglit^ of property, 
and of. the vicious policy adopted of entrusting the execution of the 
law on the matter of dwellings to the local vestries, wffio SSs|^6ften 
subject to the direct influence of the very house proprietors tW^osc 
offences have to be dealt with. Now, for this unhappy p'lsition* of 
affairs,' the remedy is neither far to seek nor difficult to apply* All 
that is needful is to place the execution of the law in the bauds 
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of a body likely to be independent oi^ undue influences ; and sucb 
a body may be found at once — in London, in tbe Metropolitan 
Board of Works ; in corporate towns, in their town councils ; 
and in counties, in the magistrates; the practical administration 
of the work being in each case confided to a special committee, 
appointed by the general body and answerable to it. It should be the 
dut^ of the police, of relieving oflSicers, and, indeed, of every citizen, 
to inform' this central sanitary board or committee of any houses in 
a vicious condition that come under their personal observation, and 
on receiving such information it should be the duty of the sanitary 
authority to institute an adequate inspection, and in the^ event of the 
complaint being found well-grounded, to require the landlord to 
put the house in order within one month, or such time as may seem 
reasonable.* If the landlord fail to do so within the time fixed, 
then the sanitary authority ought to be empowered to do it them- 
selves, and deduct the expenses so incurred as a first charge from the 
rent till it was paid up. There need be no scruple about doing this, 
because the owners of such houses have forfeited all claim to very 
tender consideration. The high rents they previously pocketed were 
really . the price of blood, wrung in the first instance out of the 
health, happiness, and often the very lives of the unfortunate tenants, 
and paid in the long run out of public taxation for relief of the 
misery and pauperism they have produced. These proprietors are, 
therefore, in no way entitled to murmur against public interference 
of this kind with the management of their property. Still less are 
they entitled to demand compensation for the expenditure that may 
have been incurred for putting their house in a condition of simple 
habitability, even though this may have involved its complete demoli- 
tion and reconstruction. For it ought to be illegal to offer it for 
hire in any other state. And of course the idea of granting them 
compensation for the exorbitant rents they were able to charge is yet 
more preposterous. They might as well claim compensation for the 
extra gains they might make by letting their rooms as a home for 
thieves or a shelter for pVostitution. Society is surely not so foolish 
as to pay people for losing the advantage they derived from com- 
plicity with its^wn enemies. No, they ought to be made to feel 
they are let off easily when they escape positive punishment for 
profiting from practices that are pernicious to its welfare. And 
if it is folly to compensate an owner for the loss of the revenue he 
derived from converting his property into a den of thieves, is it 
to compensate him for a like loss when he makes his pro- 
perty a den of fever ? In simple self-protection society is entitled 
to requi/e him to put his house in a safe and wholesome state before 
he oflfers it for hire, and if for this purpose the house has to be pulled 
down to its very foundations, he has no jdst claim to any higher 
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pribe for his properly than th^ natural value of the" land* on which it 
is built.. Yet from an exaggerated and undiscriminating respect for 
the rights of property owners v^o virtually traflScked in disease 
have appeared to "be justified in demanding full compensation even 
on extravagant rents accruing from improper and pernicious causes ; 
and this utterly unwarrantable principle of compensation has unfor- 
tunately had the effect of deterring authorities from utilizing \he 
existing Dwellings^ Actsy and of virtually making these Actsf* little 
better than dead letter. * . ® 

To avoid all such consequences in the future, the new Act shopld 
first define in clear terms what is exactly meant by a dwelling 
of good sanitary condition — an expression which ought plainly to 
include the soundness of the materials of which the dwelling is built, 
its bricks, wood, and roof, the dryness of its foundations, the efficiency 
of its drainage and ventilation, adequacy of its water-supply and 
other conveniences for the number of its tenants. If a house is 
declared to be too bad to stand repairing, it ought to be ordered to 
be pulled down, and the land and materials sold at their natural 
value. 

I shall now pass on to the third of the causes I have mentioned 
as conspiring to produce the present overcrowding and miserable 
condition of the poor. In some districts there is a positive dearth of 
house accommodation, and this the State may help in important 
ways to rectify. One of the chief obstacles to a better supply at 
present is the high compensation that must be given to owners for 
what would be virtually only the site to build houses on. But for 
this, many courts and lanes would have been cleared and blocks of 
suitable dwellings erected on the vacant spaces. Now in any future 
Act the terms or principle of compensation ought to be expressly 
declared to be compensation upon the actual value of what is taken, 
and this ought to be assessed, not by the expensive process of a jury, but 
by an oflScial valuator, subject to a Court of Appeal. Mr. Chamber- 
lain would deny this right of appeal, but that seems to be unjust, 
especially on so complicated a subject as the valuation of land. 
Another way in which the State may competently and usefully inter- 
vene here is to employ its credit to provide money f35 the purpose at 
a moderate interest — say 8 per cent, per annum, with the requirement 
that the whole principal be repaid in fifty years. If this were done, 
the poor, who arc obliged by the exigencies of their" work to live in 
the central portions of the city, might soon be decently housed without 
any loss to the community, 

The objection is sometimes made that the poorest outcasts would 
not be reached by these proposals, but th<? objection is tecaiise 
while it may be true that the best-off and most deserving of them 
would profit most frond the new arrangements, there would be more 
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room left for -the others aUo^ and section after section of them might 
thus be raised. Besides, if parental responsibility were enforced a 
much larger portion of this residu'iim would ^be able to pay for the 
better accommodation provided by the new Act, an*d those that were 
still unable to do so could be more easily cared for. 

It would also be important to provide a proper authority for 
sanctioning the plans of buildings proposed to be erected on State 
advances, so as to avoid extravagance and inadequacy. An architect's 
office, such as is attached to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners^ Depart- 
ment, would suffice, and plans of the best models might be seen 
there. 

Lord Grey proposes to make the owner of the house responsible, 
not only for its sound construction in conformity with sanitary 
requirements, but also for its being kept free from ’overcrowding, 
and the suggestion is well worthy of attention. Ilis lordship 
says : — 

“ But what I regard as tlie really important principle of the law with regard 
to the latter is that it makes the persona wlio let lodgings in these houses 
responsible for preventing them from being ^used in a manner injurious to* 
health or decency, and this principle might, as it seems to me, be applied with 
equal advantage to houses let to working-men. For this purpose I would 
enact that the owners of all houses or rooms let by the month or year should 
be held responsible for their condition, and should be made liable to a fine for 
every room they had let which should bo proved to have been occupied in a 
manner prejudicial to health or decency, whether the evil arose from dcfects^ 
in tlie building or from overcrowding and neglect of cleanliness by the 
tenants. For the purposes of this law the immediate lessors to the 
actual' occupants should be considered the owners. In many cases these 
immediate lessors would only hold the houses they sub-let from a superior 
landlord, and it would, no doubt, be necessary to make provision for enabling 
them to call upon these superior landlords to take upon themselves their fair 
share of the cost of keeping the houses in the good order required by the law. 
But this is a detail into which there is no occasion for now entering ; it is 
sufficient to observe that the immediate lessor would be the proper person for 
the public authority to deal with as representing the whole interest in the 
property, however this interest might be divided between two or more persons. 

I have said that the owner — i.e.j asl have explained, the immediate lessor — 
should be made responsible for not allowing any room let by liiin to be 
occupied in an improper manner. This responsibility I should propose tj 
enforce by renddifiig the owner liable to a fine of, say, 2s. for every day 
during which a room let by him should be proved to have been in a 
state prejudicisil to health or decency. It may, perhaps, be thought hard that 
the owner of a house should be fined because his tenant had crammed too- 
many people into it, or kept it ii^a filthy state ; but it must be remembered 
that this regulation is only intended to apply to houses or rooms let by the . 
week, or; Aionth, and that the landlord has complete control over tenants 
holding* for so short a term, since, if they refuse to occupy their rooms 
properly, he'^can speedily get rid of them. The control he thus possesses it is 
only just io the public that h^ should be compelled to exercise. It has been 
well said that the owner of a house has no more right to make it a centre from 
which disease and disregard to decency are spread through his neighbourhood, 
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than a butcher has to disuse disease by selling putrid meat And it is obvious 
that the only way in which, in ^he interest of the public^ abuses can be 
prevented is by holding the person resjjonsible for them who has the power of 
preventing them.’’ , 

Now in making the above suggestions it is not for a moment 
contended that fhe adoption of any or of all of them would instantly 
extinguish all the evils of outcast London, nor is it thought that Viny 
instantaneous remedy for them can be discovered. Even a cvirsory 
examination of the evidence already laid before the public on ike 
subject makes it only too painfully manifest that many of the evils 
that abound would not be so much as scotched though better hofise 
accommodation were provided and stricter parental responsibility 
enforced to-morrow. Take the following cases mentioned by Mr. 
Sims : — ^ • 

Barker. One dreadful room, three children ; father and mother both 
criminals. Have been getting three and six months at intervals for years. 
Sometimes both in gaol together. Their neighbours take the children and 
mind them till parents come out. 

“ W. Moggs, Kaspberry Court— a sweet name for a hideous place— one 
room, four children. Kent 45. Father professional thief. Constantly in and 
out of prison. 

These cases are fair samples of the class of people we call ‘ the abject 
poor/ people who will not go to the workhouse under any circumstances, and 
who are at present herding together in the rookeries we are all agreed must 
be demolished and replaced by something better. Add to them the people 
carrying on objectionable trades in one or two rooms — and who must carry 
them on to live wherever they go — and the reformers will have a lair idea of 
the tenants for whom houses must be provided somewliere if their present 
dwellings are to be pulled down. At the first glance it seems almost impos- 
sible to cater for them. Fancy turning these people into nice clean rooms 
and expecting 5 per cent, for your money. Besides, putting their habits on 
one side, they are never sure of regular work. They may pay the rent one 
week, and be penniless the next. Then 5 per cent, philanthropy must turn 
them out, having given them a glimpse of Paradise which will make the 
return to Hades a terrible trial to those who have had their better instincts 
aroused. 

The large families these people invariably have not only keep them in 
grinding poverty all their lives, but the over-population floods the labour 
market and keeps the scale of wages down to starvation point. While supply 
so enormously exceeds demand, how can any market be in a healthy 
condition ? ^ 

“ Men and women, and boys and girls, all eager for someching to do, are to 
be had by thousands, and labour is at a discount. If the supply- diminished, 
and hands were more in proportion to the work to be done, labour would be 
at a premium.” • 

It is evident that cases like these could not be overtaken by any 
of the remedies proposed here. But then, though these remclflies 
cannot do everything, that is no reason why we should throw them 
aside as if they could do nothing. They •do their part, an4 if they 
can do no more, still what they do is important and indispensable. 
It is only part by part ‘that improvement marches, and every gain 
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made at one*cornipr is a fresh vantage^and opportunity for attacking 
better what remains. The State altogether may not have much 
within its right or its power in this matter, but if it does that well 
and does it quickly, it will facilitate materially thd eventual solution 
which the problem can only finally receive through the united efforts 
of statesmen, philanthropists, and Christian workers. 


Draft of Suggested Act of Parliament. 

» 

Whereas many parents, earning fair wages, habitually neglect to 
provide for their children, and leave them destitute of necessary food 
and clothing, while they spend their means in vicious self-indulgence, 
be it hereby enacted from henceforth : — 

That every parent be legally required to provide to the utmost of 
his ability and in accordance with his position in life for the reasonable 
wants of his children, for their food, clothing, lodging, and other 
requisites of healthy moral and physical growth ; 

That when any child or children may be found insufficiently pro- 
vided with these necessaries it shall be the duty of the police, 
of the relieving officers, and of all private citizens to give information 
of the same to the magistrate of the locality, who shall thereupon 
summon the parents of such child or children before him to answer 
for the state in which they have been found living ; 

That in the event of the parental neglect being proved, the magis- 
trate be authorized to imprison the offending parent or parents for 
a term not exceeding one month, or to issue an order requiring the 
said parent or parents to pay regularly into the hands of the parish 
authorities, or of some person appointed for the purpose by the 
magistrate himself, such a sum as the magistrate, after due con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the parent or parents aforesaid* 
may judge reasonable for the due maintenance of the children; 

That in the event of failure to comply with this order, the said 
parent or parents may be proceeded against again upon a second 
information, and sentenced to not less than six months^ imprisonment* 

Whereas mai^ landlords fail to supply the houses they let with 
the sanitary^ requisites to fit them for human occupation, and allow 
them to fall out of repair and to become overcrowded with occupants 
to the serious danger of the public health, be it hereby enacted — 

That from henceforth it shall be a legal offence for any owner of 
ppsrt;/ • to offer houses for hire or allow houses to be occupied that 
are not in a sound sanitary condition ; 

Thatlby a house in a sound sanitary condition shall be understood 
one in which the foundations and walls are dry, the materials of the 
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fabric sound, the roof watertight, the closets, draining, yrater-supply 
and ventilation sufficient for tffe number of occupants ; 

That it shall be the duty of the police, of relieving officers and all 
citizj^ns to give information to the authorities regarding any buildings 
violating these requirements that may come under their personal 
observation ; 

That upon receiving such information the authorities shall fol^th- 
with institute an inspection, and if the. information is confirlned then 
they shall require the owner to remedy the deffects of the houser or 
houses in question within a period of one month, and in the event of 
his failing to do so, that they shall then order the said defects to 'be 
repaired at the public expense ; and to meet this expense, that the 
authorities be empowered to deduct it as a first charge from the rent 
of the buildings, when let, or if necessary to sell the buildidgs and 
deduct it from the price obtained ; 

That where the sanitary authorities shall think it desirable to 
clear spaces entirely of the buildings situated upon them, and to 
rebuild others in place of them, they shall be invested with full 
power to compel the owners of said buildings to sell them for such a 
sum as an independent valuer shall judge to be their value ; 

That this estimate be based not upon the rents received for them, 
but upon the value of the land on which the buildings stand, and of the 
materials of which they are composed ; and that appeal from this 
valuation be allowed to be made to a valuer appointed by the Local 
Government Board ; 

That the sanitary authority which shall discharge these functions 
shall be — in London, a committee of the Metropolitan Local Gbvern- 
ment Board ; in towns having a mayor and council, a committee 
appointed by such mayor and council ; and in rural districts, a com- 
mittee appointed by the magistrates ; 

That to prevent vexatious information being lodged, any party 
lodging the same, not being one of the police or the poor law officers, 
shall be liable to be required by the magistrate to pay compensation 
when his complaint shall not be found just. 


Fiuncis Peek. 



THE BOARD OF TRADE AND MERCHANT 

SHIPPING. 


riHIE grass is not growing beneath the feet of Mr. Chamberlain. 
JL While still busily occupied^ as he must be, iu settling the ad- 
ministrative appointments and details of his sweeping Bankruptcy 
legislation of last year, and before his Amendments of the Patent 
Laws can have taken their final shape, he is hard at work upon that 
most difficult, most complex, and most anxious of all the executive 
duties intrusted to the Government — the regulation of our vast and 
still expanding system of merchant shipping. The Minister whose 
'image is depicted upon the mind of a certain young Conservative 
statesman as that of a Sybarite voluptuously reposing in a palace near 
Birmingham, is in reality, and beyond all question, approving 
himself the most energetic and laborious of all Board of Trade 
Presidents. It is sometimes a question whether certain minds are 
more susceptible politically to illusion or to hallucination ; but if we 
may accept Mr. Francis Galton^s definitions,'^ and regard illusions as 
fanciful perceptions of objects actually sceii,^^ and hallucinations 
as appearances wholly due to fancy we shall do Lord George 
Hamilton no injustice in classing his perceptions under the latter 
denomination, ^ 

Nearly two years ago Mr. Chamberlain put forward a Depart- 
mental Memorandum containing suggestions for the establishment of 
a Merchant Shipping Council, these suggestions resting upon two 
broad p^'inciples, or views of what seemed desirable — viz,, 1. The co- 
operation of the large number of respectable and experienced ship- 
owners* in tlm traming of regulations for binding the minority of 
owners who were either untrustworthy or inexperienced ; and (3) such 
changes in the laws of marine insurance, &c., would make the 

* “ Inquiries into Human Faculty,” pp. 169-70. 

II 
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safety of the ship and qrew an object of substantial pecuniary 
interest to the owners. This scheme, worked out in some detail, was 
subjected to th^ criticism of shipowners and others, many of whom 
gave it their careful consideration, and the result has been that the 
President of the Board of Trade, while adhering to the two main 
principles jUst stated, has framed modified proposals which, from the 
general acceptance which I find they are receiving, will probably pass 
into law during the next Session of Parliament. The priniary pro- 
posal is to establish in each principal port a local Marine CouA, con- 
sisting of two persons, one of whom will represent the Poard 
of Trade, the other representing, and being elected by, the ship- 
owners of the port. When any question between a shipowner and a 
Board of Trade surveyor arises in a port, it will be referred to this 
Court of First Instance*/^ if its two members* agree — either 
in stopping a ship, or in allowing her to proceed to sea, for 
example — their order will be final ; if they disagree, the matter in 
question will be referred to a new body, which it is proposed to 
create, under the title of Merchant Shipping Commission,^^ this 
body being analogous in standing and authority to the Railway and 
Canal Commission, which has worked so well, but with even a wider 
range of duty than that Commission. This part of the proposed new 
legislation is, to my mind, by far the most important, although I can 
quite understand the grounds upon which others may attach the greater 
importance to the insurance question, which latter I will first briefly 
consider. 

To many persons whose minds and sympathies are moved by the 
appalling losses of life and of property at sea that go on recurring, 
this question must present itself : How can the cost of these ever- 
accumulating losses be borne, seeing that losses, whether of life or 
of property, ate usually attended by pecuniary consequences which 
it is diflScult, often impossible, to bear ? Had there been no special 
legislation in Relief of shipowners, it would have been difficult to 
answer this question. The liability of the owner, under the common 
law, would have remained so great, that owner after owner, of the 
weaker and impecunious sort, must have been nut out of existence 
long ago, and only the .stronger, the wealthier, 5 imd the more capable 
classes of shipowners could have survived. Probably individual 
ownership would almost have ceased, or would have been sustained 
only by some form of co-operative action in which men of little or 
no capital couid not have participated. But the weak, the impe- 
cunious, the incapable, and even the reckless shipowner enjbys relief 
from the consequences of his losses in several ways. < The first relief 
which he obtains is, of course, that 'bf insurance, whilh is Open to 
every one, but which works with peculiar advantage, in some respects, 
to such owners. The items in which he recovers, in case of a loss, 
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more than he Jias Ibst are thus set fortl^in the last Board of Trade 
Memorandum issued under the authority of Mr. Chamherkin; 
1. The ship deteriorates during the Voyage, but he receives the value 
as it stood at its commencement ; 3. He insures and receives the cost 
of stores, provisions, outfit and money advanced for wages twice over, 
once in the insurance of the ship which is held to include them, and 
once *again in the gross freight, which of course includes all the 
expensoe eihployed in earning it ; 3. He receives in the gross freight 
all tl^ expenses of the voyage subsequent to the loss, which he is 
saved by the loss from paying. An illustration worked out by Sir 
Thomas Farrer, and laid before the Unseaworthy Ships’ Commission, 
is now reproduced by the Board of Trade, and therefore may be 
presumed to have escaped successful controversion ; it shows that an 
owner who, an a return voyage to Calcutta successfully performed, 
would receive in hand £33,760, would receive that amount, and 
£5,150 besides, provided his ship were lost at sea after completing 
one-fourth of the voyage only. 

This is what the law gives in the case of an open policy, and what the 
law gives in the case o(* an open policy it is the ordinary practice o£ shipowners 
and underwriters to adopt in the case of a valued policy; and therelbre the 
illustratiomabove given is applicable to the case of ordinary insurances. It is 
clear therefore that the law, and the practice as encouraged and sanctioned by 
law, do, even where the dealings are perfectly fair, honest and careful, not 
only save the shipowner from loss, but turn that loss into gain.’^ 

The last memorandum of the Board of Trade, from which I quote 
these words, carries the ease much further, showing that with an 
elastic system of valuation, under which an old ship may continue 
insured at her original value, very much larger advantages may bo 
obtained by the loss of a sliip than by her preservation ; adding, 

“ Bad as the cases are, there are probably few in which the owner 
sends the ship to sea intending to lose her; what he does is to run her as 
cheaply as possible, to load her as deeply as possible, to spend nothing on 
her, and get as much as possible out of her. So long as all goes well 
enormous profits are made, i)erhaps even the twenty per cent, jxjr annum 
which the authors of the single shij) companies held out as a bait ; but 
there comes a gale, such as those of Oct, 1882 ; the ship disappears with 
all hands, and no one is liable ; the ow'ners put into their pockets much more 
than the capital whi'»h they have lost, and the reckless and wicked game goes 
on afresh.’^ ^ 


But outside df the insurance question the shipowner enjoys adyan- 
tages, secured to ‘him by statute, which other carriers and owners 
do not enjoy. His legal liability as compared with bis liability under 
the coisnmon law, has become greatly reduced, unless personal 
fault can be proved against him ; he is exempted from liability for 
pilots nnde| circumstances in. which the responsibility for the ship 
rests in other cases upon persons other than the pilot (for 
example, upon the captain of one of Her Maj^sty^s' ships, not with- 
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standing the pilot^s preseijce and charge) ; ancl he • (the owner) is 
allowed to arrange by contract other avoidances of liability which 
the law would not sustain in any case but his. In short, because 
of the special risks and perils incidental to transport by sea, there 
have sprung up various exemptions from liability, both statutory and 
other, which the shipowner alone enjoys in the pursuit of his 
business. The question now arises, is it to the public interest to 
continue all or any of these special exemptions, seeing thrft coinci- 
dentally with them, and because of them, there has also sprung up a 
system of premiums upon ignorance, upon negligence, and even 
occasionally upon what is still worse, which lead, it is believed, to 
needless sacrifices both of property and of life ? 

It seems to me that the answer which the public will be tempted 
to give to this question will differ from that which fSie shipowners 
will offer. I venture to predict, nevertheless, a very wide-spread 
acquiescence with the main purpose of Mr. Chamberlain — that of 
making the safety of a ship and her crew an object of substantial 
pecuniary interest to the owners. It is repugnant to public senti- 
ment and against public policy, for the State to participate in a 
system which makes the sacrifice of life and property a means of 
gain ; and, in these days, with a free Parliament in full [operation, 
the' State in some degree participates in the system all the while it 
tolerates it. Mr. Chamberlain, of whose skill in gauging both 
popular and Parliamentary sentiment we have had many proofs, will 
not fail to secure general and hearty support in his desire to get 
this, his main principle, confirmed. So far as this principle affects 
the matter, the Merchant Shipping Bill, which will soon be before 
Parliament, it is presumed, is certain of its second reading. 

But when the Bill passes into Committee, every clause of its 
provisions bearing upon the pecuniary liability of the owner, and 
his right to insure, will be most jealously, and not unnaturally, 
scanned, because, while no conscientious owner would wish to retain 
even the chance opportunity of making a profit out of the destruction 
of life and property, the owner’s risks under the common law, were 
they renewed, would be truly formidable, and in the very nature of 
the case such as ordinary traders are not liable to/^ The determination 
of the owner^s liability will therefore branch out into two parts, one 
of which will have to do with the removal of all incentives to reck- 
lessness, more especially in matters of insurance ; and the other 
with the retention of all such protections as are necessary, even for 
the most capable and substantial owners, in carrying on the trade 
of the world over the surface of the sea. We have here a problem 
which, whatever may be the provisions of the Governmint Bill, will 
doubtless have to find its final detailed solution in ohe of those 
Grand Committees of the House of Commons which have proved so 
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well adapted for such purposes. The B|inkruptcy BUI afforded Mr. 
Chamberlain an opportunity of shoying how a clerer Minister, who 
both knows his own mind and is capable of discerning from point 
to point what is reasonable and fair in the views of others, can turn 
the Crrand Committee to account by means of fruitful and reproduc- 
tive discussions ; the Merchant Shipping Bill will furnish a similar 
opportunity, and it may be hoped with an equally fortunate result, 

Offe thing seems perfectly clear, and that is, that the object of 
the proposed legislation touching liability ought to receive the ap- 
proval of shipowners generally, for the few reckless traders are in 
every way the worst enemies of the shipowning body. It would be 
to the interest, one would suppose — to the natural and legitimate 
interest — of Substantial and respectable owners to assist the State 
in withdrawing from inepmpetent and reckless men every exceptional 
privilege which they enjoy. This is not, however, the course which 
some pursue. Mr. Nathaniel Dunlop, of Glasgow, in a published 
letter addressed to the President of the Board of Trade, says that if 
there be any owners who conduct their business in conscious disre- 
gard of safety, they must be very few indeed, adding, the possibly 
criminal class of shipowners dwindles into insignificance, and the 
assumption that much of the trade is done in deliberate disregard of 
safety is erroneous. He must forgive me for saying that this 
language does not appear so clear and convincing as could be 
wished. 1 could understand the contention that such men as guilty 
owners do not exist, although it would be quite impossible to accept 
it, for it would be contrary to many known facts. But how it is 
possible for any criminal class of owners, if such there be, to 

dwindle into insignificance,^^ I cannot understand ; and the sug- 
gestion that the deliberate disregard of human life on the part of 
even a very small number of owners would be an insignificant 
matter, coming from a gentleman who writes on behalf of ship- 
owners generally, is calculated to bring their views under suspicion. 
I am not concerned to defend all that the Board of Trade have said 
in recent circulars ; I shall presently have occasion to pass some 
criticisms upon c^ain of their remarks; but it seems to me that it 
is a very gre^t mistake indeed for any one to presume that the 
trenchant statements put forth with the sanction of the President 
touching recklcss*ownership can be disposed of by first so narrowing 
them down as to apply them only to those persons who sometimes 
delibeAtely seek to cast away ships, and then questioning the exist- 
ence of anjL stich class at all. Mr. Plimsoll, with all his drawbacks, 
was iStrong4nough in 1875 to sweep away all speh rejoinders to his 
representations, and we may be perfectly certain that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, even as an individual member of Parliament, and still more as 
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a responsible Minister of Crown, will readily set aside all sucb 
answers to Ms carefully-prepared istatemcnts. 

The fact is> and it is perfectly well known, that there are circum- 
stances which invite much speculative trading on the sea, and the 
common run of men would have to change their natures if they 
failed to yield at times to the temptations which shipowuing often prcr 
sents to them. Some of them — it is safe and satisfactory Ito say, 
some few of them only — seek to make ih& very most of their 
chances, and have regard solely to possible profits, whatever the risks. 
But a far larger number, who are not unmindful of the lives 'and 
property committed to their care, but are nevertheless urged by 
pecuniary considerations to make their business profitable, fall short 
of that stern and close control over their undertakings which 
alone can avert danger, leaving more to others than can, with a 
proper regard to safety, be intrusted to them. In short, however 
little creditable it may be either to our Christianity or to our 
civilization, tlic competitions of modern trade break down many of 
those protections which both our Christianity and our civilization 
would preserve if they could, and no satisfactory conclusions can be 
reached by those persons who ignore this manifest state of things, or 
denv that the State is hound to do its best to avert its w'orst evils. 

w 

On the other hand, it is obvious that whatever is done must be done 
with due regard to those conditions — and there arc such conditions 
— which make shipowning, at its best, a more or less hazardous 
business. It is difficult to see how this object can be better accom- 
plished than by asking Parliament to affirm the principle that all 
premiums and inducements to reckless ownership shall be, as far 
as possible, withdrawn, and afterwards to apply itself, with tlie aid 
of.the many shipowners who sit in the House of Commons, to such 
p. settlement of clauses as would leave the honest and capable owner 
everywhere free to conduct Iiis business in his own way, within the 
limits of that principle. This is the course shadowed forth in Mr. 
Chamberlain^s circulars, and it will command the approval of most 
reasonable persons^ There is nothing whatever in his antecedents 
to justify the fear that he will prove cither unable or unwilling to 
sympathize with the legitimate wishes of shipowi^.^rs, or regardless 
in any degree of the sensitive conditions, so to speak, under which 
our great maritime trade has come to be one of the; wonders of the 
world. 

The legislation proposed in the other branch of the new*, scheme of 
the President of the Board of Trade is of the most sweeping 
description, and covers the whole grojind over which so many 
contests between the Board of Trade, on the one hand, and ship- 
owners and men of science and of technical skill on the other, have 
been fought. In the November number of this Knvinw I made 
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reference to the public demand which is now being made for such 
changes in the management of the mercantile marine work of the 
Board of Trade as would enable it io influence that marine for good 
in many ways^ direct and indirect, and I confess that on reading the 
last Memorandum of the Board, I began to fear lest our last state 
in these matters might be worse than our first. When I found 
the Board of Trade telling us that there may be a danger in too 
much Science ; that it is not necessary to calculate one^s centre 
of gravity in order to stand upright, and that the philosopher 
who^guided his walk by the stars fell into a well, we naturally begin 
to feel less surprise at the past, and less hope for the future, than 
ever. We could not forget that it is precisely the most practical men 
who have drawn attention in the most urgent manner to some of the 
<lefects in mcJrchant ships which the Board of Trade have passed by 
unnoticed, and that it is just such remarks as the Board now make 
that have done much to produce the want of confidence which was 
becoming so general. I may be supposed, as the author of the 
Daphne Keport, to have a special interest in the remark which 
the Board now think it worth while to make, to the effect that to 
some untutored laymen it may not seem an absolutely new dis- 
covery to find that a body floating high out of water is liable 
to capsize but I quote the words as a timely illustration of that 
want of scientific discernment which have marked too many of these 
Board of Trade productions. An untutored layman,^^ acting upon 
the idea that every vessel floating high out of water is liable to 
capsize, might naturally be expected to impose upon shipbuilders 
very unnecessary expenses in sinking ships deeper ; whereas a man 
of technical skill would know perfectly well that the condition of 
being high out of the water often attends the very maximum amount 
of stability, and is only dangerous when associated with other con- 
ditions. It is to miss the whole point and value of such cases as that 
of the Daphne to fail to see in what way exceptional danger is 
manifested by them. 

But it would be wrong to dwell upon these minor manifestations 
of difference between the Board of Trade view and my own in 
matters of this :^ture, when a great and radical change of procedure 
is proposed for public consideration, and therefore I pass on to notice 
the purport and scope of the new scheme. And here it must 
be frankly ackndwlcdged that, after taking pains to inform myself as 
fully and as authoritatively as possible respecting the contemplated 
working of the new system, I have come to the conclusion that the 
present projiosals deserve,* and will receive, the hearty support of 
nearly all/those who, like myself, have long desired to see a new de- 
parture. The President and high officers of the Board o^ Trade 
are manifestly aware that the changes proposed involve the surrender 
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of many of those powers of interference with^ aiifl control qver^ the 
mercantile marine with which the last Parliament endowed them, 
and they take very great paini to show, and expend no little 
eloquence upon showing, how impossible it is for a Government De- 
partment to exercise a minute control over so vast a service as the 
mercantile marine of the country has become. There may be 
persons — there probably arc — who advocate this extended control ] but 
I believe they are both less numerous and less influential than* seems 
to be supposed. The author, or authors, of the last Board of Trade 
Memorandum make the mistake of thinking that all those who have 
urged the best possible fulfilment of the legislation of 1875—6 are 
necessarily advocates of extreme Government interference. But this 
is by no means true. Speaking for myself, I may say that, while 
urging in the Session of 1875 that the interference upon which the 
House of Commons was resolved should be made as useful as 
possible, both in its form and in its methods of application ; and 
while deploring, as I have since done, the employment upon so serious 
a duty of persons not thoroughly qualified to discharge it, I feel 
myself perfectly free to welcome any proposals which will give an in- 
crease of safety, while reducing the direct interference of the Board 
with the construction, equipment, and working of ships. In their 
last Memorandum (which I have so often to refer to) the Board paint 
a picture of a Government Department with an all-sufficient staff and 
an all-wise Minister at its head guiding, warning, managing 
the Mercantile Marine it is a beautiful picture, say they, but 
alas ! it is a dream ; it is not English, and it is not practicable.^^ It 
is a dream, no doubt, but it is a dream that, so far as I know, was 
dreamt by no one outside of Whitehall Gardens. This is a matter, 
however, upon which it is not at all necessary to dwell now that the 
dream is dispelled, and a vastly better scheme is offered to our con- 
sideration. 

The whole of the administrative section, so to speak, of Mr. Cham- 
berlain'^s new proposals is dominated by one idea, or rather by one 
purpose — that of directly associating the large body of responsible 
shipowners of this country with the Government in the future 
operations of the Board of Trade upon merchant ^hipping affairs ; 
and surely no object can be more legitimate or raorfe statesmanlike 
than this. It may not be very reconcilable with, ani certainly is 
not the outcomje of, auy abstract theory of government ; but it is 
eminently English, and eminently characterized by that practical 
sense which has always weighed more with our Parlianfents* and 
people than any abstract theory could weigh. As regard^ the Local 
Marine Courts, or Courts of First Instance, which will placticaJly 
work in many cases without any of the formalities of a Court, their 
operation will be this : the Local Marine Board, or the shipowners of a 
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port, as the case^m&y be, will elect one ^of the two members of the 
Court, who will be paid either by fixed salary or by fees, probably 
in the first instance by fees, with a fixed minimum salary/^ The other 
member would be the Board of Trade officer of the *port. Whenever 
any shipowner or his representative is diss£Mtisfied with the course 
which the Board of Trade officer is taking in respect of his ship, he 
will rfequire that the representative of the body of shipowners shall be 
appealed to. The two members of the local Court will then meet 
and confer, and, when necessary, take evidence, and then one of two 
things must follow : either they will agree or they will differ ; in the 
former case, they will issue an order which Avill be binding upon all 
parties ; in the latter case, they will refer the question to the Central 
Shipping Commissioners, Who will constitute the Court of Appeal, 
and who will^ive a binding decision. 

That this arrangement ought to satisfy, and will satisfy, the great 
body of shipowners seems pretty certain. It is true that Mr, 
Dunlop, whom I have quoted before, recommends an alternative 
local tribunal composed wholly of representative shipowners, and 
says : I believe a Court, composed exclusively of elected represen- 
tative shipowners, assisted by a legal assessor, with its proceedings 
open to the public, could be safely trusted to regulate the conduct of 
the shipping trade in the matters referred to in the memorandum/* 
It is needless to consider whether such a Court could be safely 
trusted- or not ; the answer to the proposal is, that it most assuredly 
would not be trusted by those whose interests conflict or compete 
with those of the shipowner. It is not to be for a moment supposed 
that either the country or the Legislature would listen to a proposal 
which provides that, when a number of seamen, or even a single 
seaman, appeals to his country for protection against being sent to 
sea in a ship which he believes to be dangerously overladen and 
likely to founder, his country will refer him to a Court of shipowners 
only, whose aiggregate interests, to say the least, are> or are supposed 
to be, in hourly competition with the aggregate interests of their 
crews. It is absolutely necessary that in any local shipping Court 
there should be an adequate representation of interests other than 
those of the shipo^er. 

The question that will arise in connection with the proposed 
Local Marine Courts will be whether a single Board of Trade repre- 
sentative, with no* more influence than the shipowning representa- 
tive, furnishes an adequate representation both of the public 
interest* and of the interest of the crews employed. It may be not 
unnaturally .argued that the' crews need as much, and as direct, 
representatiln as the owners?, and that a Board of Trade officer 
represents neither party in particular, but the public interest only. 
It appears to me, however, that this would be a misconception of 
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the sche^e proposed* That ^ehenie, although it tafc^s* the particular 
form which is likely to suggest foe abore objection, does not put 
the election of a member of the Court into foe hands of the Local 
Marine Board' or of the shipowners solely as a means of representing a 
class interest. When a ship is about to proceed to sea she contains 
other lives than those of the seamen, and she embodies interests in 
which the seamen have neither risk nor responsibility. When foe 
owner is able to recover after a loss the bare value of his vfcnture, 
such are the exigencies of trade, that the loss of his ship and*^ foe 
interruption of his business may involve the ruin of himself and 
family. And, apart altogether from the owner and from the crew, 
the safety of our merchant marine is of direct importance to multi- 
tudes ’of persons. Now, whatever may be the danger of leaving 
individual owners to do as they please, it is certain thalf shipowners, 
acting in their corporate capacity, and electing a person to deal 
publicly with all kinds of shipping questions, will, in a very large 
sense, bring to bear upon their choice precisely that knowledge and 
experience which are valuable to other interests ; and, therefore, 
although elected by owners, the elected member of the new Court 
will represent a great deal more (especially in business knowledge 
and experience) than the narrower interest of the owner qua owner, 
and will scarcely represent at all any dangerous interest which some 
owners now possess. There is a very true, and a very broad, sense 
therefore in which the one elected member of the new Local Court 
will Represent shipping interests generally, which state of things would 
be much interfered with if the j^rinciplc of election were extended 
further, or if the number of those composing the Court were in- 
creased. Besides tliis, any increase in the iiumbers of the Co,urt, and 
any pxtension of the elective principle, would tend to deprive foe 
new Court of its simplicity and powder of prompt action, which are 
so very necessary where so many cases arc likely to arise. The 
number of ships which leave the Tyne on a busy day is not less 
than 70, and of those which leave the Mersey and of those which 
leave Cardiff* scarcely less, and so on at other ports. The num- 
ber of those which leave London on an ordinary day exceeds 200 ; 
on a busy day, 300.^^ It is manifest that a Lo<^l Court which is 
to deal with such a marine as this must be small,^and therefore 
capable of immediate action, and any increase of the proposed 
number of two would imperil its efficiency. Thc*^ Board of Trade 
officer, possessing an equal voice with the other member of the 
Court, will furnish that guarantee of independence which is “neces- 
sary, and will virtually and necessarily*, from the nliture of the 
casCi be before everything the protectot of foe seaman^^ since* Ids 
function is to make seaworthiness his primary care. In these 
Courts of First Instance^" therefore, it seems to me that the 
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Presidenfc of the Board of Trade has ^id^ised a system, the sim- 
plicity aud promise of which, will insure its general adoption. 

But' it is obvious that cases must arise, and freqi\ently arise, upon 
which the two members of the Local Marine Court will be unable to 
agree ; and this want of agreement will probably occur much oftener 
in sopie Courts than in others, according to the style and character of 
the two men composing the Court. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves the fact that ii^ some ports the elected, and in others the 
Government, member will prove the stronger man of the two, and 
have, his own way oftcncr ; and this state of things can only be 
remedied by the operation of a powerful central body. This very 
suggestion touches upon a ground of anxiety which, I am glad 
to say, my inquiries have dispelled. It would never be satisfactory 
to the country to know that a very different system prevailed, say on 
the Tyne and at Cardiff, and that ships wliicli were pronounced safe as 
regards load at one port, and allowed to proceed to sea, were 
pronounced unsafe at another 2)ort when carrying precisely the same 
load. Yet all the time tlie two members of each of the Local 
Courts agreed, tlierc would be no appeal to the higher Court. When 
the two members of the Court disagree, there must, of course, be an 
appeal ; but we here sec that there may be ground for some sort of 
action on the part of the Shipping Commissioners at times even 
when there is no local disagreement between the two members of a 
Court, but when there is a marked disagreement between the 
practice of two separate Courts at two different ports. This 
establishes tlie necessity for making the Merchant Shipping Com- 
mission something more than a Court of Appeal, and for so consti- 
tuting it, and so relating it to the Board of Trade itself, as to en- 
able it to regulate and harmonize the working of the whole* system. 

And here I think will be found the most valuable element of all 
Mr. Chamberlain^s proposals in this matter. The want that has so 
long been felt everywhere has been that of just such a central body 
as is proposed, wholly devoted to merchant shipping, towards which 
body all questions affecting the safety of merchant ships, and more 
especially of the more dangerous of their number (viz., those 
devoted to the carriage of cargo), would naturally gravitate, and 
from which would emanate the results of the most careful investi- 
gation which can be applied to every question that comes before 
the Shipping Courts. These results would take two forms: 1. 
Decisions upon all cases of appeal ; 2. Suggestions for the con- 
sideration and guidance of the Board of Trade in carrying out 
its niultifa|rious executive duties. The Commission would also be a 
body to wnich the Board of *Trade could refer all such questions con- 
cerning merchant shipping as presented great ^iflSculty; and needed 
very special consideration. I believe I am correct in saying that 
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none, of the above duties wilj be regarded as lying outside the scope 
of the ComiuissionerSj although t|ie only way in which there will be 
any direct intervention on their part with the business of the ports 
would be that of issuing its^ decisions as a Court in Appeal cases. 
This withholding of the Commissioners from the vexed questions of 
Board of Trade administration, while securing for them the^ ne- 
cessary independence of a Court, would be an immense relief to the 
executive officers of the Board of Trade, both jin London and* at the 
ports, because the President of the Board of Trade would liave 
in the Commissioners an independent and judicial body whom^ he 
might consult whenever serious difficulties of administration arose. 
At present it is impossible to fail to sympathi/x- with the position of 
the Board of Trade officers at Whitehall, upoii whom arc laid the in- 
terpretation and enforcement of Acts of Parliament whifih are openly 
resisted by some shipowners, and which, whether enforced or not, the 
officers themselves regard as unavoidably vexatious. Part of Mr. 
Chamberlaiii^s sclicme will doubtless be to repeal some of these Acts ; 
another part, as \vc have seen, is to bring the knowledge and 
responsibility of shipowners into operation in aid of the reasonable 
enforcement of the law ; and the remaining part is to embody legal 
knowledge, shipping experience, and technical skill in a high and in- 
dependent Commission, which will decide disputed points, and bring 
together the fruits of experience for the benefit of the mercantile 
marine and of the country. 

Such a body as the proposed Commission may be expected to give 
great satisfaction to shipowners generally, because it will be raised 
above those influences which have made Board of Trade interference 
with shipping often uncertain, often merely tentative, and not unfre- 
quently capricious. What men require in business before all things 
are uniformity, certainty, and definiteness. In the absence of these, 
interference is sure to be both irritating and costly. There is at 
present a lamentable absence of everything like formulation of the 
qualities and conditions of ships and of types of ships, and the work 
which a Central Commission could do, or could readily have done, 
in this respect, w^ould be invaluable to owners, and gratefully accexited 
by them. ^ 

I cannot do justice to my own view of this subject ijithout saying 
that I believe the mercantile marine has of late years suffered much 
from the absence of what may be called that assistance which a 
central body, and only a central body, could furnish. The idea of a 
Government Department, or of an official central body, conirollirtg the 
construction ol merchant ships, is in the^c days as ab^rd as it is 
untimely. Control involves restraint, and any restraint oPthe ship- 
owner or shipbuilder, in the absence of threatened injury to life and 
property, would work wholesale mischief. But, on the other hand. 
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one of the most valuable services which |l central department, whether 
Government or not, can render to any profession or business is to 
classify, complete, and formulate the facts which c^e before it, and 
circulate the results for the benefit of others, leaving them to profit 
by them or not as they may choose. There have been within my 
knowledge classes of merchant ships built of an essentially dangerous 
character for the service tliey have had to perform,, but the danger of 
which*was not known^ to those who ordered and sailed them, nor to 
othdrs until successive losses and collateral circumstances drew atten- 
tioi} to them. A central authority, accustomed to record and classify 
the particulars of ships, would have had no difficulty in discerning 
their true character, or (by means to which no one could possibly 
object) in advising the parties concerned of the danger incurred. It 
would be wfbng, in my opinion, to make this the statutory duty of 
any official body whatever ; but the performance of such an occa- 
sional service to the mercantile marine, when it grew naturally out 
of the duties of an office, would conform perfectly to the whole 
spirit in which the reforms of Mr. Chamberlain appear to be 
conceived. 

4-1 have already had occasion to touch upon the relation in which 
scientific knowledge, and more especially knowledge of the principles 
of naval architecture, stands to the question of the security of our 
mercantile marine. 1 recognize at once the importance and the 
delicacy of this question — its importance, because the only protec- 
tion which can be relied upon to secure a great maritime service 
from continual catastrophes must be evolved fr6m a correct know- 
ledge of those laws and principles by which the seas, and the ships 
that cross them, are regulated ; its delicacy, because I know but too 
well how liable scientific men often are to neglect some of the consi- 
derations which never ought to be lost sight of. Still, it is perfectly 
true, as the Board of Trade Memorandum says, that ^^no one with a 
grain of sense will depreciate science, whether that of the naval 
architect, of the engineer, or of the seaman ; the merchant shipping 
of the country requires and employs more of it daily.^^ And that 
which constitutes the special danger of neglecting the science which 
should regulat^ ,the construction and working of ships is the awful 
nature of the^consequences that ensue. You may neglect something 
in constructing a machine, and the machine will break down, but it 
may be repaired ; you may build a house badly, and its foundation 
will yield or its walls give way, but the evil may be remedied ; but 
if a ship is so constructed as to yield under ocean strains, or to lose 
stability her fuel is consumed, both ship and all on board are 
involved in instant dcsttuction. It is this consideration that, 
in this country, has made the science ^ of naval architecture 
what it is among us^ — viz., the outcome of the felt necessities 
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of. the shipbuilder and shij^ownel^. Judging frdtn my own exper- 
ience, although it has bem mv duty to watch and study every 
development of the scientific branches of the naval constructor's 
work, I can say with confidence that the theoretical and practical 
developments of naval architecture have proceeded together in this 
country in a manner that is most gratifying. I know of nothing 
which has been done among us under the inspirations of pure theory 
in contravention of any well-assured results of practical experience. 
Nor have the more scientific members of the profession ever boen in 
serious conflict with practical shipbuilders. On the contrary, many 
of the scientific labours undertaken by the Admiralty, by Lloyd's, 
and by private firms, have been entered upon at the express desire 
of practical shipbuilders and shipowners who felt the necessity of 
extended investigations. During the last few months 4 have been 
urged by quite a, considerable number of shipbuilders, and by not a 
few shipowners, to put into some simple and convenient form, which 
should be as little mathematical as possible, the principles which 
govern the stability of ships, and to exhibit as clearly as may be the 
changes which a ship's stability undergoes under various conditioujs 
of loading, consumption of fuel, &c. There is no jealousy of science 
in this matter, and for the simple reason that the application of 
science, as we regard it, is itself as practical and as urgent a part of 
the joint work of the shipbuilder and the shipowner as is the build- 
ing, the manning, or the navigation of the vessel. This is why I 
note with satisfaction that, while one of the Merchant Sliipping 
Commissioners is to be a lawyer, and another a retired shipowner, 
the other is to be a person having special technical knowledge in 
the construction of ships." This is the first important recognition of 
the need of scientific skill which the Board of Trade has made public 
since the shipping legislation of 1875, and it is the highest recogni- 
tion that could possibly now be given. To no one will it be more 
acceptable than to those many shipowners who ardently desire to see 
the Government relations to the mercantile marine placed u^jon a 
sound, a scientific, and a definite basis. 


E. J. Eeed. 



. ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


I. 

S INCE tlic arrival of the Transvaal Deiegjates in England the affairs 
of that State, and of South Africa generally, have commanded 
a fair share of public attention. Difterent opinions have, of course, 
been expressed. For instance, it has been said that England derives 
little or no benefit from South Africa, and that if she retained a 
coaling station there all lier commercial interests would be secured. 
The difficulties of governing South Africa have again been referred 
to, and hopeful views concerning that country have been met with 
a sneer. Passing by the utterances of these minor critics, public 
opinion has recently expressed itself with clearness and practical 
unanimity on several important points connected with South Africa. 
First of all, and most important of all, it has been clearly recognized 
that England is in South Africa, and that she has contracted 
obligations and responsibilities to our own fellow-countrymen who 
have made their home there, to the Dutch colonists and those of 
the Free State and Transvaal, and to the native tribes, of which 
England has no mind to divest herself. Difficulty is opportunity,^^ 
not for running away, but for bracing oneself to study, understand, 
and overcome the difficulty. At the same time, there is everywhere 
a generous fp^ling towards the Transvaal Delegates with reference 
to themselves and what belongs to their State, while there is also 
a clearly expressed determination on the part of the Exuglkh public 
that the Transvaal should hold to its promises and to its boundary 
lines, and that future expansion in South Africa should be regulated, 
not by Transvaal, but by England as the central Government, 
aud by the Cape Colony* as the oldest, most powerful, and most 
advanced community. With reference to Bechwanal and inhere is a 
very delicate and strained feeling in certain quarters, ©specially 
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among those who are usually \he staunchest supporters of the 
present Oovernment. It is impossible that the present Govern- 
ment can Connive at such gross injustice^^ is the often expressed 
belief V held sincerely, but not without suspicion and misgiving, by 
those who have been justly termed the backbone of the supporters 
of the present Government. Indeed, the present negotiations of the 
Government with the Transvaal Delegates and their whole South 
African policy are being closely watched by all sections of the 
English public. The magnitude and inadmissible nature of the 
Transvaal demand — the serious language which was used concerping 
this Conference in the Queen^s Speech at the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment* — lead to the belief that the Government have at present under 
review, not only their relations to the Transvaal and the Bechwanas, 
but the whole question of their Sotith African policy. * 

And why, it may be asked, has not the Transvaal Convention 
succeeded ? The delegates have declared, since they came to 
England, that they are willing to observe towards the native tribes 
all that human or divine law would dictate. ^ Under what category 
are we to reckon the Pretoria Convention, which the Transvaal has 
so flagrantly broken, and now wishes to rescind ? Having allowed 
ts subjects for some two years to levy war upon chiefs, who were 
at peace with the Transvaal, and who, even now, have not broken 
ts laws or invaded its territory, and hearing that a Special Com- 
missioner was to proceed to Bechwanaland and the Transvaal to 
represent the English Government, the Delegates come over to 
England for what purpose ? Not to ask for the exercise of self- 
government, for that they fully enjoy ; not even for independence 
as enjoyed by the Free State within its own boundary lines. The 
Transvaal Delegates come to ask, practically, that they shall be 
allowed to seize upon the highway into the interior, preside over 
all future expansion,^^ circumscribe the Cape Colony, exclude 
England, and constitute the Transvaal the supreme power in South 
Africa. This is practically the request of the Delegates ; and it is 
a request which already public opinion has declared must not be 
granted. 

In these critical circumstances we venture to ^ntribute some* 
thing to the discussion of this important question-^-important to 
England, to every colonist, and every tribesman in South Africa. It 
will scarcely be necessary to say that we approach £be subject Avith 

no ill-feeling to the Transvaal people, with many of whom the writer 

* 

* The terms used in the Queen’s S|)eecli were : “The working of tie ponvention 
with the Transvaal has proved, in certain respects, to be far from satisfactory. The 
questions of frontier policy, which in different forms nave for so lonij a time constituted 
the main difficulty in the administration of my South African possessions, will, with 
other points, shortly be diacqssed in this country between my Ministers and the conh- 
denttid Envoys who are to be dcspatclied froin the Transvaal for the purjjfoae.” 
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has long been peAonally acqnainj^di ^On the contrary, we have a 
distinct and strong conviction that^the course which we advocate is 
in the highest interests of the IVansvaal. In the ojpening up of its 
fountains, in the leading out of its rivers for irrigation, in the plodding 
round of agricultural and pastoral life, in researches after hidden 
minerals, and the wise working of mines already discovered; in 
the diligence, industry, and sobriety of each farmer at his own 
homestead ; in the progress of education, liberality, fellow-feeling- 
lie thie true prosperity of the Transvaal, and not in such deeds as will 
for ever disgrace the history of its western border. 

To clear our way and lead to the practical suggestions which we 
wish to bring forward, it will be necessary to recall some of the 
events which have led to the present state of things. 

II. 

The Transvaal and Bechwanaland. 

Although there is still a good deal of contradictory statement 
made in England concerning the Transvaal and its inhabitants, it 
may safely be affirmed that the English public have now a clearer 
conception of the Transvaal Boer as contrasted with the intelligent 
Cape colonist, and of the Transvaal Government as contrasted with 
that of the Cape Colony, than they formerly entertained. It was 
too much the custom in this country — even in quarters where clearer 
knowledge was to have been expected — to lump^^ together all the 
“ Dutch-speaking people^^ of South Africa, making no allowance for 
the difference produced by stable government, education, intercourse 
with England and Europe, as contrasted with the wilderness life of 
the frontier Boer. A good deal of our misapprehensions in England 
and in Europe may no doubt be traced to the association of ideas. 
Eor instance, when the conquerors of the Transvaal appear in England 
— men who hold their country by the power of the sword and by that 
power only, whose fundamental law declares the inequality of men 
in Church and in State, who, themselves only some 50,000 in num- 
ber, exercise the most absolute sway over 500,000 human beings, not 
nomadic savages, but industrious, capable, and progressive people; 
men who would ^ever God^s creation in two, and say of themadves, 
We are citizens, we have rights ; and of all the rest. You are no citizens, 
and you have no rights — when these men appear in Europe, it might 
be supposed that similarity of work and of aim would draw towards 
them the sympathy of autocrats and despots ; and that dissimilarity 
of tastes a^ Ideas would repel from them the friends of distressed 
peoples. But what are the ‘•facts ? The Delegates are hailed not 
by autocrat or chancellor, but by the sworn opponents of such 
oppressors of the people — the professed friends of ignorant and ill- 

VOL. XLV. I 
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Used peasantries. This is fo beVxplained only fcy the association of 
ideas. The Delegates are rep^licans it matters not whether the 
reality in South Africa is an oligarchy or a grinding despotism- 
call it in Europe a republic, and you have won for it a way to the 
unquestioning support of the very enemies of despotisms and oli- 
garchies ! The Transvaal is or would be a Kepublic ; so are the 
United States of America. But the one may be justly said to be in 
some respects the opposite of the other. ,The inequality^ of men 
which the Transvaal people left the Cape Colony to secure — whidh they 
have written on their Constitution in the Transvaal — is the very, doc- 
trine which has been removed from the laws of the American Re- 
public after sacrifices such as the world never heard of before. 
Americans have faced their own Republican doctrines and carried 
them out. The Transvaal Government may come lo do so, but 
in the meantime it has no right to be classed with governments which 
are its antitheses in doctrine and in practice. It is vain to point to 
acts of individual kindness in this connection. There were abun- 
dance of such acts of kindness in the Southe^h States of America. 
Let the Transvaal be in England and in Europe what it is in South 
Africa, neither more nor less ; and let it receive sympathy and sup- 
port from those who approve of its history, its laws, and its policy 
— and not the sympathy and support evoked by the conventional 
attributes of a certain name. 

Perhaps the difierence between the Transvaal people and those of 
the Cape Colony cannot be more clearly brought out than by repro- 
ducing a recent minute of the Volksraad. While the Government 
and Parliament of the Cape Colony approach England, and ask for . 
her help in administering the affairs of Basutoland, and while the 
Government of the Orange Free State express their strong opinion in 
the same direction, the following is the deliverance of the Transvaal 
Volksraad on the same subject : — That having seen that the Imperial 
Government has resolved to take into its own hands the Government 
of Basutoland, under certain conditions, and considering that such a 
step requires the confirmation of the Cape Parliament now in session, 
resolved that the said step is considered injurious to the peace, welfare, 
and future union of South Africa.^’ ^ 

A good deal of light has been thrown on the Tf<nsvaal question 
by recent writers, English and Colonial ; but to the statesman the 
best exposition of the real attitude of the Transvaal^has been furnished 
in the events which have recently transpired in the country, and in 
the official documents addressed by its Government tp fhat of 
England. No more describe!* of the Transvaal can proaqpe the same 
impression that the Transvaal officials themselves have done. Whether 
they treat of boundary lines, or of a State’s responsibility for the 
action of its domiciled subjects ; whether their views of neutrality 
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are given, or •they* discuss the qiestioji of .pecuniary obligations, 
there is a mode of reasoning, and,l|ndeed a style of diction, which 
may be said to be peculiar to the Transvaal. 

' It is not necessary to refer at length to the Parliamentary 
history of the Bechwanaland question. When the Convention 
was made, the Government looked at the question as people do 
when *their opera-glass is at the right focus. As soon as the Con- 
vention^as signed, it seemed as if Government had turned its opera- 
glass the wrong way whenever they looked at South African affairs— 
everything was so distant, so indistinct, so small. Again, however, 
the dovernment opera-glass seems to have got properly adjusted, and 
South African questions assume the importance which really belongs 
to them. 

After their « arrival in England the Delegates from the Transvaal 
issued a manifesto addressed to the English public, and published 
also some notes on the history of the Transvaal and Bechwanaland. 
The statements of the manifesto and the facts of the history were at 
once challenged by several writers. The Delegates^ denial of slavery 
was met by the Secretary of the Aborigines^ Protection Society, who 
brought forward some awkward testimony of recent date. But what " 
was equally to the point was the suggestion in an evening paper that 
President Kruger should for ever silence his calumniators by demanding 
a Commission of Inquiry, which would be authorized to take evidence 
within and around the Transvaal, as they might see fit. This 
challenge has not as yet been accepted by those who signed the 
manifesto, A remark has been made very frequently on this subject, 
to which we would direct special attention. A certain witty baronet, 
who at one time* took great interest in the affairs of the Transvaal, 
was, we believe, the first to use the famous form of argument — there 
are no slaves in the Transvaal because the English Administrator 
freed none when he assumed the government of the country. As a 
powerful thing to say on a platform, the statement is perfect, and may 
do duty again and again. But to the man who would wish to obtain 
or give information and guidance, this famous argument is as hollow as 
it is specious. Making here no assertion on the subject of slavery in 
the Transvaal, let us grant, for the sake of argument, that when the 
English Adminis^ator assumed the reins of Government there were 
scores of children and young people who had been purchased outside 
the Transvaal and “iregistered duly and legally in the local books of 
that country as orphan children. Grant still further that the 
English* Administrator had his own thoughts on this subject. The 
question fo^ l?im to decide ^as. Shall I go over the Transvaal and 
call in question the enrolments of the orphan children*^ and irritate 
the whole country, or shall I rest content with^ the assurance that 
where the English flag flies every man is free, and trust to the 

I 2 
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prince of fhe English GijvernMent with reference '4o the future ? 
Had the English Administrator challenged the local books, he would ' 
possibly have failed to convict in a single instance ; but he would 
have been held up by all the too clever people in England and South 
Africans an instance of a very wrong-headed, meddling mail, and 
speeches would have been delivered in his condemnation by those 
who to-day adduce his avoidance of the enrolment books as positive 
evidence that there was no slavery — that he had not freed % single 
slave, because there was none to free ! ** 

I am exceedingly sorry that duty compels me . to affirm apd to 
show that the historical researches published under the name of 
President Kruger are entirely unreliable. The object in view was 
to prove that the Bechwanaland which the Boers claim belonged to 
the Transvaal by right of conquest. The proof of Ihis was that 
Moselekatse conquered the Bechwanaland which the Boers claim, and 
that the Boers drove Moselekatse out of it. Now Moselekatse 
licver conquered the Bechwanaland which the Delegates claim, and 
the Boers never drove him out of it. Therefore their claim of 
conquest, either their own or Moselekatsc^s, falls to the ground. 
It so happens that we have the means of knowing the movements 
and the history of the tribes in South Bechwanaland since 1812. 
Mr. Campbell, the missionary traveller, found the Barolong and 
Batlaping tribes at that time in the same country which they 
now claim as theirs. Dr. Moflfat next takes up the record. 
In 1825 (the year, I understand, of President Kruger^s birth), 
Dr. Moffat found the Barolongs in their country, and again in 
1829, when he visited the famous Zulu Chief, Moselekatse, who was 
then living in the south-east of what is now the Traifsvaal. In* 1836, 
Dr. Moffat again visited Moselekatse, in company with Dr. Smith, 
the naturalist. They now found him some forty miles east of 
Mosiga, which was then the border settlement of the Matebele, and 
consisted not only of Matebele, but also of Bahurutse Bechwanas, 
the ancestors of Ikalafin and his people, who still have a town in 
that district. Now all these settlements of Matebele and their vassals 
were well within what is now the Transvaal boundary line. It was 
at this time, 1836 or 1837, that Moselekatse removed northward, when 
the numerous tribes to whom the country had fd^tmerly belonged 
returned to it again, and occupied the vast regions which the few 
emigrant Boers were utterly unable themselves* to occupy. Is 
this the w^onderful increase of population in the Transvaal which 
has been ascribed to the native government of the Transvaal? 
It was due to the sraallncfis of the number of the ^oers; and 
not to their system of n^ive goveAment,^’ which was confined 
to levies for work on farms and for war parties. All honour to 
the handful of Boers who were able to cope with the Matebele 
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Zulus — u tribe* wliic^ has been^ aiid st^ll is every year, a cruel 
scourge to the more industrious mtives ; and all honour to the 
Christian half-caste Chief Berend, who conceived it^ was his duty 
to levy a crusade on the cruel and relentless Zulus, and who died in 
his unselfish attempt. But when people profess to write history, they 
should study accuracy first of all. Whatever may be the justice of 
the Boers^ claim to the country formerly occupied by Moselekatse, 
they can have no title, through him, to that which he did not occupy ! 
Yet this is what the Delegates^ claim to Bechwanaland amounts to— 
which ^ they nevertheless coolly propound to the English public. 

It will not be necessary to do more than glance at some of the 
facts of Bechwanaland history. The Beohwanas were possessed of 
some amount of civilization when Europeans first visited them some 
eighty years ago. Early travellers drew a contrast between their 
manners and customs and those of the more degraded Hottentots and 
Bushmen. It would be interesting to have an authentic report of 
the number of farms which have been laid out by these people since 
their first contact with missionaries, the fountains which they have 
led out to irrigate their lands, the fruit trees which they have 
planted, and the grain and stock which they are able to bring into 
the South African market. 

In 1871 the western boundary line of the Transvaal was defined 
by Governor Keatc, who had voluminous evidence before him of all 
conflicting claims. On a previous occasion Governor Keate had 
decided in favour of the Transvaal as 4;o a boundary line and against 
the Free State, and the Free State abode by the decision, although 
it lost territory. But when it came to the turn of the Transvaal to 
lose territory, that Government repudiated the arbitration which they 
themselves had desired. 

In a manner which the High Commissioner of that period de- 
scribed as a breach of good faith, the Transvaal Government next sought 
out certain headmen, whom they proceeded to term paramount 
chiefs, and from whom they obtained, or professed to obtain, 
cessions of the territory which had been given to the Bechwanas by the 
Keate award. Moshette, who had long resided in the Transvaal, la 
not by birth chief of the Barolong, nor is Botlasitsi of the Batlaping ; 
while to call Ma Ssow, the headman of a potty village, a paramount 
chief, provokes only a smile from those who know the country. 
Sixty years ago M(Sfat wrote of the isolated village^^ of Massow, 
where he taught the people the alphabet to the tune of Auld Lang 
Syne,^^ and to-day Massow^s son and successor,, left to himself, would 
readily adirfit that he was not paramount. But the awkward thing 
is, that we have no chance of* gejtting to know what these para- 
mount^" chiefs of the Transvaal — for whom the. "Volunteers^" have 
been fighting — really want. For instance, when the British Eesi- 
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dent Vent to see Massow, tjiat piramount chief was not forthcoming. 
His friends the Volunteers^^ ^^flenied^^ him to the British Resident* 
Ou another occasion^ after great trouble, Moshette was found by the 
Resident's secretary. But this paramount^^ chief was also taken 
in hand by his Volunteers/' who were present at the interview, 
and without hesitation interrupted their chief, assuring the secretary, 
in the unfortunate man^s presence, that they represented him ( 

In 1878 a disturbance took place in Bechjvanaland, which led to 
important results. Up to this time peace had obtained in the* coun- 
try, more on account of the peaceful disposition of the people^ than 
the efficiency of the tribal government. In the midst of the peace 
there were numerous unsolved inter-tribal problems, overlapping 
jurisdictions, conflicting claims. But these were purely native and 
local questions. The European missionary, trader, o? traveller, was 
welcomed by all and counted as a friend. In 1877 rumours of a 
general race- war — blacks as such against whites as such — were heard 
in Bechwanaland several months before the outbreak of actual dis- 
turbance. This warlike idea came into Bechwanaland from the 
Colonial Kaffirs who were at the Diamond-fields, and the Kaffirs living 
.under Waterboer on the Orange River — it spread among the Griquas 
and other natives who had their local grievances ; it enrolled in its 
ranks, among Bechwana chiefs, Botlasitsi, Luka, and Morwe ; but 
Morwe afterwards withdrew. Invasions of the Colony took place ; 
^murder was committed and extensive thefts. The plunder and plun- 
derers came into Bechwanaland. All the Europeans in the country 
Were assembled at Kuruman, and were in some danger. Mankoroan 
sanctioned the crossing of the Colonial border by the Diamond-field 
Horse and other Colonial Forces, in order to arre^ the evil-doers. 
A small force was also sent by Mankoroan to Kuruman, where they 
arrived at the same time as the Colonial Force. While Mankoroan 
showed clearly enough that he was on the side of the English, which 
was also that of law and order, it is not pretended that he had ad- 
ministrative power or firmness. Had he possessed these the dis- 
turbances would not have taken place. Mankoroan excited, for a 
short time, the distrust of the English officers by allowing the evil- 
doers, who were his own tribesmen, to escape, while he put to death 
their KafiBr companions. For this he paid a finb in cattle. He 
afterwards, although very reluctantly, produced Boitlasitsi and other 
evil-doers, and handed them over to Colonel W^arren, and they were 
lodged in Kimberley jail. Botlasitsi, who is another paramount 
prot4g4 of the Transvaal, has since been able to pay off ^aukoroan for 
his friendliness to the English, as he has been zealousljr operating 
. with the " Volunteers^^ against that chief. 

On the 17th of November, 1878, Mankoroan, recognizing his own 
administrative weakness in the changing circumstances of the country. 
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begged to be g^ssisted by the EngU^ in its government. This petition, 
which was, on the native side, ^deetf of cession, was signed not 
only by Mankoroan but by the headmen of his tribe — some nineteen 
names being appended to the document. Sir Chhrles Warren, in 
attaching his signature to the document in question, as ^'Commanding 
the Field Force,^^ and also as " Commissioner in Native Territories 
between the Transvaal and Griqualand WesV^ made this note in the 
margin ; " The Chief Mankoroan and his councillors have assembled 
befo;'»e me this day anH declared that their signatures to this docu- 
ment testify their assent to its contents.” To show that Mankoroan 
was* acting thoughtfully and in good faith, it may be mentioned that 
he stipulated for the retention of the power to decide cases in his 
own town — practically the, position of magistrate. 

During the time of the Transvaal War the Bcchwana chiefs were 
most friendly to parties of Cape Colonists and Englishmen leaving 
the Transvaal at that time. Many of them had suffered great losses ; 
as many as seventy waggons were reported as being at one time 
at Montsioa’s town. Mankoroan testified his friendliness by allow- 
ing some of these people to procure timber in his country, which 
they sold in Kimberley as firewood, and thus kept themselves in 
food and clothing. It is well known that Sir George Colley has 
left a public record of his sense of the friendliness of Montsioa and 
Mankoroan at this juncture. 

The Border Police remained some two years in Bechwanaland. 
The people were under the impression that the English authority was 
established in the country. Then, as now, there were white men 
who wanted land for nothing. But the Border Police, being 
on the spot, were able to take each case as it occurred, and to 
prevent complications, the adventurers having to recross the border. 
During the time of this military or police occupation of Bechwana- 
land, Griqualand W^est was annexed to the Cape Colony. But the 
papers connected with Bechwanaland were never laid before the Cape 
Parliament; and the jiosition of that country was never considered. 
The Cape seemed to argue that the Bechwanaland responsibilities were 
English responsibilities ; in England it seems to have been argued 
that when the Colony annexed Griqualand West, it took over not only 
its wealth andy its influence, but also its border questions and its 
responsibilities. In this singular way the claims of Bechwanaland to 
assistance in obtaining a local government, in support of which the 
people were willing to pay, fell to the ground, and disturbance and 
war soon after took place. 

The q^aiVels of the Barolong chiefs were the first visible causes of 
the war, which has ended fior the present in the establishment of the 
Republics of Goshen and Stellaland. Montsioa considered himself 
wronged by the conduct of Matshabe and Moshette, whose proper 
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place lie coBsidered was in the Transvaal. Thdbe chiefs, however, 
refused to acknowledge his auth^ity, although they found him in 
possession of the country, and war was the result. Moshette was 
joined at first iJy a few Boers from the Transvaal, some of them 
half-castes, under certain stipulations as to the booty. In the 
Batlaping country Mankoroan had a ground of complaint against a 
petty chief belonging to the Bamaidi. This headman fled td the 
town of Massow, who, instead of giving him up, fired upon Manko- 
roan^s people. Massow desired to proceed to the assistance of 
Moshette ; Mankoroan wanted to prevent him, averring that Mamusa, 
where Massow lived, belonged to him (Mankoroan) and that he had 
no right to levy war in his country. It was found that Massow had 
a party of Boers behind him. Cattle-stealing, town-burning, border- 
warfare now went on, the stolen cattle always finding their way 
into the Transvaal, their defenders following them as far as the 
boundary-line, and there leaving them. 

Proelamations of neutrality were issued by the Cape Colony and 
by the Transvaal. That issued by the Cape Colony was eflPective, 
A few volunteers from the Colony at one time joined Mankoroan, but 
afterwards left him ; and as to ammunition, it was all but impossible 
for either Montsioa or Mankoroan to obtain it. On the other hand 
the Transvaal proteges were always well supplied. It is well known that 
a friendly Free State burgher aecompanied some of Mankoroan^s people 
into the Transvaal, where they saw and claimed some of Mankoroan^s 
cattle. The natives were put in prison, and their friend the burgher 
was also arrested. When they were brought up for trial, they were 
simply told by a Transvaal magistrate to leave the country ! Thus 
was the protection of the local Transvaal Government thrown over 
the freebooters. A party of some sixty Boers carried their operations 
as far west as Kiang Hills, to the west of Motito, probably more 
than 100 miles west of the Transvaal frontier. The machinery of 
the Convention was inoperative all this time. The High Commis- 
sioner at the Cape and the British Kesident at Pretoria, were aware of 
what was going on ; and so no doubt was the Colonial Department 
in London. When the Volunteers^^ saw that their progress was to 
be unchecked, they became bolder, and their numbers were increased. 
They now thought not only of cattle but of, land. l^Wealthy men 
hired poor men to go for them, in the hope of getting farms, they 
paying these men so much per day. At length tre^tties were forced 
from both Montsioa and Mankoroan, by which they were to submit 
to the decision of the Transvaal. This the English Gdverntnent 
refused to ratify, as it was a flagrant and bpen breach of Jhe Con- 
vention, but not more flagrant than the wasr which had led up to those 
i^ealled treaties. This is the basis of the Transvaal complaint, that 
England would neither 'establish order in Bechwanaland nor sanction 
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the mode ptiiNsued * by the Transmal. ^ Prevented from joining the 
Transvaal, the freebooters proceec^d to establish two republics — 
Stellaland and Goshen — which between them take f^om all the chiefs, 
friends and foes alike, almost all their land. Of course they do not 
occupy all they claim ; but they are. complicating matters as fast as 
they can by selling to third parties the original volunteer-grants, 
which were drawn by lottery in the first instance* They have 
stretcBed themselves s^o far across the country as virtually to com- 
mand the highway into the interior. This road has always been free 
to Englishmen and Cape Colonists, and indeed to every European 
traveller. Such is the position of affairs when the Delegates visit 
England. 

One is tempted to go on to discuss this Bechwanaland and Trans- 
vaal questioif by itself, and to bring forward some definite recom- 
mendations which seem applicable to it. We hope to do this while 
doing more. We wish to make the English public masters of the 
leading facts concerning South African peoples, tribes, and affairs. 
What we shall come to suggest will apply to other places as well as 
Bechwanaland, but will not be the less suitable or necessary to that 
country because applicable elsewhere. 

III. 

Political Condition of South Afkica. 

We have already given incidentally some description of the Trans- 
vaal. Let us now glance at the other European communities in 
South Africa. We find Europeans living under responsible govern- 
ment in the Cape Colony, in a Crown Colony in Natal, in an in- 
dependent Republic in the Free State, and under the suzerainty of 
the Queen in the Transvaal. Here we have sufficient political variety, 
at all events. But the differences are more in name than in reality 
— self-government is common to all, except Natal. 

Natal , — The colony of Natal is peculiarly situated, on account of 
the preponderating number of its native population, and does not 
see its way to face the very grave responsibilities of self-government 
in present circumstances. In the early history of Natal, it was no 
doubt thought ^ood policy to receive on easy terms refugees from the 
oppressive rule of Zululaiid. Having committed offences there which 
would prevent their return, it was hoped that these refugees would 
form an inexpensive native militia in case of an invasion of Natal. 
But the hdsjjitality of Natal to Zulu offenders has beed perhaps too 
imbounded ; the terms on' which they could get land, wives, cattle 
and* .proteotipn, were too feasy. Without stimulus to industrious 
effort the Natal Zulu enjoys the heathen life without any of its 
risks ; and the native population, whose growth has been fostered by 
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immigratiou from Zululand, may le said to be pressing difficulty 
in Nataly though one which is by^o means insoluble. 

The Free State is nominally free and iadependent. In reality 
it is loca.lly sell-governing ; but inter-dependent on the Cape 
Colony, Natal, and England as to many questions of vital impor- 
tance. It is well known that the Free State, after she became 
independent, more than once called England to intervene betweefi the 
State and the Basutos ; it is equally well-known that the Freer State 
earnestly desires that England should resume the government of 
Basutoland, and thus secure order in that territory, and prevent her 
burghers from being led from their industrial pursuits to engagfe in 
li^nd speculation, brandy-selling, and filibustering. The internal 
laws of the Free State with reference to natives are unjust and 
repressive, and if followed by other governments in South Africa 
would inevitably lead to a race war. But under the enlightened 
and progressive rule of President Sir John Brand, it may justly be 
hoped that these unfair and unwise rules will be removed from the 
Free State Statute-book. Papers recently to hand state what we 
regard as a gratifying sign of progress and good feeling in the Free 
State. The ministers and elders of the Dutch Reformed Churches 
in the Free State have resolved that one service in their churches 
every Sunday '"should be conducted in the English language, as in 
Cape Colony, for the benefit of young people connected with their 
own congregations, as well as of Scotchmen and other Europeans, who 
may be expected to attend a Presbyterian service in the English 
language. Enjoying the advantages of defined boundaries and (except 
recently in Basutoland) peaceful neighbours, the progress and pros- 
perity of the Free State are sure. 

The Cape Colony , — The condition of the Cape Colony has much 
in it to encourage the English statesman, especially when he con- 
siders the condition in which it was found by England at the 
beginning of the present century. The European colonists ,of the 
Cape have made great progress in the past — the ratio of which will 
no doubt be increased in the future, on account of the great railway 
system which the Cape Government has had the enterprise to lay 
down from her seaports northward. In so far as her own self- 
government has been concerned, the past history of ^he Cape, since 
she ceased to be a Crown Colony, is full of encouragement for the 
^future. Her own native questions are great, aud sometimes per- 
plexing, for the coloured population within the Colony stand to the 
Europeans as three to one. But these internal difficulties* have been 
as nothing compared with her efforts to govern out^ypg native 
territories such as Basutoland and the Transkei. These efforts have 
not i only not been suepessful, but have proved disastrous to the 
C^kmy> so much so that she has made special request to England to 
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one who will give attention to the subject will be convinced that too 
^uch has been expected from the Cape Colony, whfjn unaccustomed to 
govern itself, it has also had imposed on it the government of over 
half a million people beyond its borders. 

Native Tribes of South Africa . — In order to make our enumera- 
tion complete, we shall begin by mentioning the coloured people*^ 
of the Cape Colony, ,the descendants of the former slaves. Of mixed 
descent and unconnected with native politics, so long as just laws 
oljjibain in the Colony, this part of the population will be on the side 
of law and order. The aboriginal races of South Africa are divided 
by philologists into two families—the Gariepine Family, and the 
Bantu Family. 

I. The Gariepine Family. 

The Gariepine family consists of Hottentots, Korannas, Namaquas, 
and Bushmen. To these may be added Griquas, who are half-caste 
Dutch and Gariepine. Comparatively speaking this family of South 
Africans is not numerous, and is found chiefly in the Cape Colony, 
in Griqualand East (by emigration), and to the north-west of the 
Cape Colony. With the exception of some small tribes of Bushmen 
in remote places, it may be affirmed of the Gariepine Family that 
although it was the most degraded, its members may be said to have 
become civilized. Indeed, the traveller who sees them only as they arc 
now, and is ignorant of their past history, would be inclined to place 
the Gariepine on a higher platform than the darker Bantu people. 
Except the woolly hair, the Gariepine have little in common with 
their neighbours. Yellow in colour, with obliquely-placed eyes, they 
strongly resemble the Mongols or Tartars. Their habits also, when 
first met by Europeans in South Africa, were those of pastoral 
nomads, without garden or corn-field. 

The Bantu family is found from the Cape of Good Hope up 
to and beyond the equator. In the recently-discovered Lake 
Regions of Eastern Africa, on the Congo on the West, as well as 
on the Zambese valley, the inhabitants all belong to the Bantu ^ 
family. The^r language is closely allied to those spoken by the'^ 
South Sea Islanders, but has nothing in common with that of their 
hear neighboufs of the Gariepine family. In so far as our South 
African difficulties have reference to the native question, it may be * 
said’ to be connected with the Bantu people. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to study the distinctions which exist among those who 
have hitherto played so prominent a place in South African affairs. 
Some, at least, of our South African blunders might have been pre- 
vented by a clearer knowledge of the people with whom we had to 
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deal. It is hoped that the ^follo^ng table •will *be of use in this 
connexion / 

11. •Bantu Family in South Atbica. 


r. TKIBES UNDER ABSOLUTE CHIEFTAINSHIP. 
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Country. 
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Do 
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Do 
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„ „ Lopingole ... 
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&c. 
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ral and pastoral people, 
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Colony. 

North - Eastern 
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border of Trans- 

and Native Chiefs 
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Bechwanas 

vaal (Bapedi) 
Bechwanaland 

Native Chiefs. South 

Workers ihirou and brass; 

Batoka 

North of Znlu- 
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land 
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Under Heads of Families 
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Makalaka, 
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Transvaal 
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Recently something like 
chieftainship has been 
formed. 

A^ery industrious ; capi- 

Masbpua ... 

N.E. of Transvaal 

Do. do. 

tal agriculturists ; work 
in brass, iron, and cotton. 
Excelling all South Afri- 



can trilfes in the old 
inherited industry- 
working in brass, iron, 
and cotton. 


It will be seen that despotism and warlike customs go Jogether in 
South Africa among the tribes under absolute chieftainship. Indi- 
vidual rights are ignored ; the whole tribe *tict8 as one machine under 
the one master-hand of its chief. Europeans found these warlike 
tril^ in possession of the richest parts of South AMca> obtained and 
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held by the pawf of their short, hroad-bladed spears, which they did 
xiot throw from them in battle,^ut with which, and their ox-hide 
shield, they rushed forward into close quarters with their enemies. 
The warlike tribes of South Africa have been a formidable obstacle to 
progress. Their whole tribal polity had a tendency to stock-lifting 
and to war ; and each generation of youthful braves were eager to 
equal, if not to excel, the doings of their elders. The power of these 
warlike tribes has been broken. Some who seem to look only at the 
surface of things would like that power revived. But whether such 
despotic sway is wielded by Kreli or Cetewayo or Uzibepu, the tnxe 
friend of the natives, and of South Africa- generally, would not wish 
for the revival of rude warlike despotism, provided something better 
is substituted for it. 

Our seccfnd sub-division of the Bantu people represents the 
most industrious, progressive, and hopeful portion of the native 
community in South Africa. Organized into definite and coherent 
tribes, these people have been accustomed to exercise considerable 
influence on their chiefs by means of the Chiefs Brothers^*^ — that 
is, the head men of the tribe, and by the regularly recurring pitsho, 
or public council of the tribe, where every man has a right to speak 
— a right which is freely used. 

It will surely occur to any student of the subject that as we have 
here a class of people who were found by Europeans engaged in self- 
government and in the management of their own public affairs, our 
wisest policy towards them would not be repression, but the guidance 
and development of the qualities which we have described. There is 
nothing in the history of Fingoes or Basutos or Bechwanas to dis- 
courage us from doing this. 

In our third sub-division we have the interesting tribes who have 
little or no tribal cohesion, but who are scattered up and down thA' 
country under the patriarchal rule of heads of famili es, without any 
central or supreme chief. Under this class without doubt are to be 
reckoned the most industrious and most civilized tribes in South 
Africa. The best agriculturists, the best workers in iron and in 
wood, the only workers in African cotton, of which they make 
blankets and shoulder-cloths or shawls, which they dye blue, are 
the Mashona ;md Makalaka. We are not aware that the Mashoua 
cultivate the cotton which they use; but in any case it must be 
abundant and indigenous in that part of Africa. They also grow 
rice in the lower valleys, while the higher slopes would be suitable for 
whcalJ. Some years ago gold was found over an extensive area in 
Matebele land Mashona land. It is occasionally taken in quills to the 
Portuguese traders on the Zambese. 

It is one of the saddest episodes i^Ji the dreary page of South 
Africa n history, that these most advanced tribes in what may be called 
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au old ^nd inherited civilization^ ^ve been well-nigh destroyed by 
the ruthless forces of the milii!!iry ]y.atebele Zulus, after their removal 
from what is now the Transvaal. Perceiving the far-reaching and 
varied results of Christian teaching, both Moselekatse and his son 
Lopingole refuse permission to missionaries and traders to settle 
among the Mashona tribes. 

If the reader will look at the accompanying map, he will umler- 
stand the localities occupied by the tribes of South Africa, net one 
of which is nomadic, but all (except Bushmen) engaged in agriculture, 
and all (including Bushmen'i regarding certain parts of the country as 
their own. We have carried the map as far north as the Zambfese, 
that the public may understand this question in all its bearings 
and surroundings. 

It may be helpful if we bring together in brief compass a few 

things worth remembering^^ in connection with this part of our 
subject. 

1. In so far as European politics are concerned, England does not 
hold the Cape, as is constantly stated, by right of conquest, but by 
settlement after conquest, when six millions sterling were paid by 
England to Holland for supremacy in South Africa and for other 
matters mentioned in the agreement of the Dutch and English plenipo- 
tentiaries. Natives of Holland are, of course, as welcome in South 
Africa as are other Europeans ; but when, directly or indirectly, they 
seek to undermine the supremacy of England in that part of the 
world, they have to be reminded that a man cannot both eat his 
loaf and have it. Dutch supremacy in South Africa is a loaf which 
has been eaten. 

3. The term Colony, as applied to parts of South Africa, needs 
explanation, as nowhere else have colonists to do with such a large 
native population. Left out of consideration, this constitutes a 
diflScnlty ; brought into account and regulated,- it is really so much 
in favour of the Colony, for nowhere else can a farmer find such 
cheap labour. 

3. Enrol cans in South Africa have a northward tendency, while 
natives, when freed from tribal restraint, have a tendency to move 
southward. In both cases the causes for these movements are to be 
found in the ideas entertained by the individuals ^ who, without 
concert, engage in these movements. The tribesman seeks work and 
wages ; the young European a good situation, or a cheap farm. 
Governments may face and regulate these movements ; they cannot 
stop them. 

4. Contact with Christianity, with a higher civilization, ai\d' greater 

energy and resource, has a tendency to weaken the old tribal govern- 
ments of the natives. The advance of the white men is too rapid 
for , local growth of something higher politically within the tribe* 
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These drcumstances point to the intervention of Ce 9 ti?al Govern- 
ment. • / 

5. In all native territories, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
there are large fracts of unoccupied land, the cultivation of which, 
hy Europeans or Colonists, under a Central Government, would be , 
no loss to the tribe. Here we have the great difference between 
South Africa and India, where there are no such openings for Euro- 
pean settlers, but where our Government is entirely the Government 
of a native population. 

6. The case of South Africa must be considered by itself — with 
all the ' help which illustration can give— but with the clear under- 
standing that in some respects its circumstances are peculiar to itself. 
It differs from countries where native races are dying out, or where 
the natives arc impracticable, nomadic, and without the knowledge of 
agriculture, thus constituting themselves the enemies of European 
settlers ; it differs from the United States and Canada, from New 
Zealand and Australia, as we have seen it differs from India, 

7. The very peculiarities of South Africa impart to its political 
condition a great interest to all concerned in its government — an 
interest which is vastly enhanced when we consider the direct bearing 
of any present policy upon the future of the country and upon the 
parts lying to the north. 

8. I venture to add, in anticipation of present negotiations, that, 
as in the case of the Convention of Pretoria, so by the Convention of 
London, the borders of the Transvaal, like those of all other European 
communities in South Africa, will be defined ; and that the native 
policy and the management of trans-colonial affairs will be retained 
in the hands of the English Government. 

IV. 

The Government of South African Native Territories. 

We proceed to the consideration of this subject on the supposition 
that England has no wish to continue to ring the changes between 
fighting and letting alone in South Africa. Spasmodic action is 
as unsatisfactory to England as to South Africa ; vacillation and 
uncertainty in our policy tend to the ruin of all that,; we would wish 
to cherish in that country. We are deeply convinced that public 
opinion is in favour of something higher and better, if it could only 
understand how that could be reasonably attained. 

We begin by saying that we do not propose that England should 
undertake any new duty in South Africa or embark o^» any new 
enterprise. What we do propose is the 43 ischarge of the duties and 
responsibilities which England has already accepted. Our case is 
this: is a large native population in South Africa outside 
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colonies and States,* where tribal government has broken down, and 
for the peacefiil government of whibh no suitable provision is made. 
The High Commissioner, who is also Governor of the Pape Colony, and 
his private secretary at present constitute the trans-colonial Native 
Department in So^th Africa ! The work of native government has 
been unreasonably imposed on the Colonial Government, with the 
disastrous results which we have seen. Our scheme points to the 
entire Reparation of the^ trans-colonial Native Administration from the 
Government of the Cape Colony. The circumstances of South Africa 
seem to us to call for the appointment of a Viceroy or Governor- 
General of South Africa, who should not be governor of any colony. 
We have no doubt that the appointment of this officer will necessarily 
precede that future union of South African governments under the 
British Crowif, to which the friends of South Africa look forward. 
But, as we wish to be content with the least amount of change 
which would ensure efficiency, and as the High Commissioner is at 
present also Governor of the Cape Colony, this combination of offices 
might, for the present, be continued, provided that the colonial and 
trans-colonial Native Department under him were entirely separate. 
As Governor he would have the advice of his responsible ministers. 
In the management of native territories he ought to have the 
services of a Permanent Commissioner for Territories, an official who 
would be chosen for his ability to discharge the combined duties of 
permanent secretary, and of special native commissioner to a troubled 
territory in case of emergency. High Commissioners, at longest, 
are only six years in office at the Cape. Some years are passed 
before, unaided as at present, they can master the details of the 
questions that come before them. Hence the necessity for such 
an officer as a permanent head to the department of the High 
Commissioner in South Africa. 

A Territory!^ 

We have adopted the use of this expression in a sense which has 
been peculiar to the United States. In England a territory has no 
definite meaning ; but in the United States a Territory is a political 
term, and means a district of country in process of being cleared, 
and of becoming a State of the Union. In America this process 
has too frequently included shooting down or driving away the 
Indians. Through English influence higher work than this has been* 
done in South Africa, where no native race has disappeared or 
diminished since the establishment of our supremacy. But inasmttch 
as in South Africa our expanding movement northward is somewhat 
similar to the westward movement of Europeans in America, we sidopt 
the American expression and propose that a territory’* in South 
Africa should mean a district in which a Provisional Government 
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has been established by E^land prior to, and* preparing for, the 
full establishment of English Cdlonial law, when the inhabitants of 
the territory desire it, and are judged to be prepared for it. It is 
essential to recognize the historical and* undoubted fact of this north- 
ward European movement, which has never been taken into account 
by English statesmen, and our scheme would not hasten but regulate 
it. As long as a native chief managed the afiairs of his country in 
a satisfactory way, we should consider any , interference with him 
would be quite unwarranted. But when chiefs came, as dfd the 
Bechwana chiefs in 1878, and admitting their unfitness to goVern 
their country in its changed circumstances, asked for our administra- 
tive help, we should with their concurrence and at local expense 
take up the reins of government which they were no longer capable 
of holding, and establish what we here call Territoriaf Government. 
In our proposed South African Territory, we should thus have some- 
thing different from mere protection of natives on the one hand, 
and from the too hasty and aggressive establishment of English law 
and court procedure on the other. To protect a reserve^’ set apart 
for natives alone is not the best thing to do. The natives are capable 
of more than is implied in the expression, a Location KaflSr^' or 
‘‘ Reserve Native.^^ On the other hand, if you at once establish 
English or Colonial law in a native district, among those who are 
utterly unaccustomed to it, you place the native in the hand of 
land speculators and agents, whose number is legion. 

Territorial Law. 

Taking the population of a territory where we found them, as to 
education and customs, our object would be to lead them gradually 
to something higher and better. For this purpose we propose to 
establish what we shall call Territorial Law, under a Local Adminis- 
trator or Commissioner — i.e., a system having English-Colonial law in 
view as its aim; but modifying its procedure, &c,, on account of the 
present ignorance of the people. White men who chose to live in such 
a Territory would be under this Territorial Law. There ought to be 
no appeal from decisions of a Territorial Court to a neighbouring 
Colonial Court. Such a course would not be beneficial. If there were 
no other objections to it the fatal one would be that colonial lawyers 
would infallibly throw discredit on the whole procedure of courts which 
were not constituted on the model of those with which they were 
familiar. In a Territory, however, where there would be some four or 
five magistrates, arrangements might be made for trying cases of 
appeal, as also capital cases. The senior magistrate, or thi magistrate 
at the principal town, might be appointed to try the most serious cases 
as judge ; and a Couyt of Appeal might consist of this judge and two 
Other magistrates. Chiefs, in certain grave circumstances, would be 
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invited to act With the judge and magistrates, and there might occa- 
sionally be a case where magisterial duties might be intrusted to au 
intdligent chief. As to the Territorial Laws themselves, it will not be 
necessary here to specify them in detail. Any one interested in the 
subject will find full information in the voluminous report of the 
Native Laws Commission of the Cape Colony. One suggestion as 
to polygamy and native marriages may, however, be referred to. 

So far as our own observation has gone, no polygamist, as a matter 
of fact’, dies intestate. When a native adds to his wives,^^ he at 
once^makes suitable provision for the new establishment in cattle, 
servants, &c., according to his means. The native practice is, that 
whatever has not been given to the secondary wives and their families 
during the man^s lifetime, belongs as a matter of heritage to the 
eldest son. ^jPhe native custom, therefore, suggests to us how we 
should treat polygamy in colonies and in territories — tacitly regard it 
as concubinage, for which the man makes all due arrangements in 
his lifetime, and of which the law ought to take no cognizance 
whatever. Taking our stand on the native usage referred to, we 
should request every polygamist to register his chief wife. As this 
person is always well known, and much honour is attached to the 
position, no objection would be made to this. This lady and her 
children would be the heirs at the man^s death. * No other children 
could be regarded as heirs, they would possess only what they had 
received in their father^s lifetime. The rest might fairly be left to 
education and the gradual raising of the moral .tone of the com- 
munity. 

The Land of a Territory 

Land after all is the question of questions in South Africa. We 
hear of the earth-hunger of Europeans ; and no doubt this greed for 
land exists. But it is not a genuine desire to possess land and to 
hold it ; it is greed for laud as a paying speculation. The land 
speculator is as ready to sell as to buy — if only you will give him his 
price. But passing by the mere land grabber, who often steals the 
land as truly as another man steals a horse, wo come to the genuine 
expanding movement of white men in South Africa. There is no 
concert between the individuals ; but Europeans spread northward 
with the dogged determination exhibited by young locusts (the foot- 
men'' of the Colonists), which before they get wings, march straight 
on in ft jgiven course, heedless of every obstacle. This land question 
has never been settled hitherto, except by war. Can it be faced, 
and managed without war ? We venture to reply in the affirmative. 

In a Territory, we should always go on the principle that the land 
belonged to the chief and tribe, not to the chief alone. The land 
which has been occupied and used would belong to those who had 
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occupied and used it. If chief held ten times as muoli land a-s 
any of his people it would be his, but he would own no more than he 
had occupied andb used. Sympathizers with Highland Crofters would 
recommend statesmen to hark back some centuries to the time when 
Highland glens belonged to chiefs and their people. It will be easier 
to begin aright in South Africa, and declare that tribal lands belong 
to the tribe — chief and people. 

Our first movement as to the land possessQd by the natives of a 
Territory would be to issue individual titles to all landholders/ By 
giving the man this personal title, you help him to shake himself 
loose from old tribal thoughts, and teach him to look upon the new 
government as upholding his personal rights. But each title to land 
would have it legibly printed in more than one language — Not Sale- 
able — Not Transferable. By adopting this course in the* first instance 
you give the native landowner breathing time to become accustomed 
to the new order of things, and you completely paralyze the insidious 
cfibrts of the land speculator. Years run on while land is thus held and 
used by its native owners. Every farm would be occupied ; it would 
be expected by the Territorial Government that good, houses would 
be raised on the farms, and that the arable land would be enclosed. 
After the lapse of time, the assembled tribe might request that their 
land should be made, saleable, and when this was ratified by the High 
Commissioner and sanctioned by Her Majesty^s Govexmment, the 
unsaleable titles would be exchanged for saleable ones, and the land 
question settled without a lawsuit. Long accustomed to hold it by 
individual title, the well-doing native would retain his land even after 
he might sell it \ the spendthrift native would sell and descend in 
the social scale, but he would have no grievance as against the white 
man ; his selling would be his own act. When the lands of a Terri- 
tory became saleable, it would probably be held advisable that in 
other respects that which was Territorial should cease, and the district 
itself be joined to some colony of which it would become a district 
or districts. 

As we have elsewhere observed, in almost every native district in 
South Africa there are tracts of country lying unoccupied. A list 
of applicants for farms would be kept by the Administrator of a 
Territory — from whom he would select those whom he held to be 
most deserving. These occupiers of vacant land might be Europeans. 
They would hold the land under the same provisional title-deed as 
the natives — unsaleable and not transferable ; the right to the hold- 
ing to depend upon occupancy and improvement in thq case of both 
whites and blacks. In practice, the farm of a white mkn couldl be 
made saleable by special arrangement*^ in this way, that when the 
original holder of the farm brought a man to the Local Commissioner 
and requested his sanction to the transfer of the title, the Com- 
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missioner might be empowered to consept, if he approved of the new 
man as suitable for a native Territory, We strongly disapprove of 
seeking to make white men^s ' countries apd black* men^s countries. 
It is in the teeth of all the lessons of South African history* Let 
those who choose to come into a native Territory to farm on the above 
terms, do so ; their energy and skill would have the best effect on 
their native neighbours ; while to a young English or Colonial 
farmer the circumstances would be favourable, as labour would be 
easiR obtained. As African farms are usually miles apart, dissimilar 
neighbours need not have too much of one another. It seems to us 
that our suggestions as to land would satisfy the natives — would lead 
them to confide more and more in the new government, and in the 
course of time develop the tribesman into the well-to-do farmer till- 
ing his own bolding. They would satisfy the Europeans, who would 
see that by this process vacant land could occasionally be obtained, 
and that without either bloodshed, false-swearing, or other dis- 
graceful method. Our plan would not satisfy the speculator in land 
who never intends to occupy a single acre of his scores of farms ; 
our scheme would take away his occupation. Determined to obtain 
something for nothing/^ our friend would be under the necessity 
to turn his attention to something else than land. 

Taxes. 

Taxes would be cheerfully paid for such a Territorial Government. 
Many recent events have tended sorely to raise doubt and suspicion 
in the native mind. Still, by intuition, surely, rather than reason- 
ing, they exercise confidence in English justice \ and when they come 
to understand the fair terms on which the new government would be 
conducted, there can be no reasonable doubt of their readiness to support 
it. Tlie usual way to tax natives has been by a hut-tax or poll4ax. 
Where natives held air irrigable garden in a village the tax would be 
higher ; and then we should have the tax on farm-holdings (quit- 
rent). As strong drink ought to be excluded by law from the 
Territory, we should have no revenue from licences. We consider the 
secluded canteens in the Cape Colony to be more costly to the colony 
than all the revenue which they bring. Stolen stock changes hands 
thpre ; thieves meet and hatch plans there. A canteen is no part 
of our scheme for Territorial Government. A small charge would 
be made for the title-deeds of which we have spoken, but not so 
much as to render it difficult for even poor people to pay it. 

w , 

. » • Police. 

•Fu nVi territory would h&ve a small police force tmder the local 
magistrates and Administrator, and in case of. emergency, under the 
orders of the High Commissioner. The police lorce should be com- 
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posed of Europeans and natives. No force would 6e efficient without 
this mixture. Europeans ar# necessary for some reasons, natives for 
others. Every one who knows the circumstances of the country will 
agree in this. As it would be known beforehand that no strong 
drink rations would be served to the corps, only men of certain tastes 
or certain strength of mind would remain in the force. The non- 
commissioned officers would be chiefly English, but by occasionally 
promoting a Griqua or native man a spirit of emulation would ba 
produced. , 

War. 

\ 

In a country like South Africa occasional disturbances may be. 
looked for. With territorial administration, however, such as is here, 
described, disturbances would be checked before they drifted into wars.. 
How many instances could be adduced in which the movement of a 
single finger, so to speak, at an early stage of a complication would 
have led to peace, whilst afterwards the same end was only secured 
with great difficulty and outlay ? Our plan, therefore, is on the lines of 
the old saying — Prevention is better than cure.^^ No doubt, however,, 
some chief or headman would take it upon him to stir up serious 
strife, and try how far he could go, and might exhaust the patience, 
and diplomatic skill of his own Commissioner, and perhaps of the 
permanent Commissioner for Territories also. But when delay and 
reasoning had all failed, our only and most pacific policy would bo 
to come upon him with force so overwhelming as to render his cause 
a hopeless one from the outset. Rude enemies ought never to obtain 
an advantage, if you can possibly prevent it. Civilized people cannot 
imagine the intoxicating effect of beating Europeans even in a minor 
engagement. It does not matter that you conquer in the end ; those 
minor European defeats^ will be rehearsed and extolled and magnified, 
till a younger generation are induced to emulate the prowess of their 
elders — not that they hope for final success, but that they, too, may 
have something to brag of over their native beer. The true deter- 
rent from war among such people is to prevent its success, if possible, 
on every occasion ; and never to take the field until you can do so with 
certainty of complete success. 

But by what force is ail this to be accomplished, and at whose 
expense? We are with you in all that you say about helping on the 
progress and development of South Africa ; but we are not prepared 
to tax ourselves here in England to fight your battles in South 
Africa.^^ Such are the remarks which we hear on this subject. 
Now, this position is completely illogical ; for England hdld(. nothing 
for which she may not have to fight. Jf England makes up her 
mind not to fight, she has to give up a great many things and places 
besides South Africa, If, with reference to South Africa, she really 
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holds the opinion »that she would not fight for anything within its 
shores^ it is quite evident that the time for hauling down the English 
flag in that country has long passed. There are ^ some who would 
run away from difficulties, from the ignorance of the natives, from 
the thanklessness of the Boers and colonists, from the shadows of our 
own mistakes in South Africa ; but they do not represent the great 
body* of the English people. 

Butj while yve make these remarks about England going to war 
over » some South African question, and insist that it is quite as 
much in her way to do so as over any question belonging to any of 
her^ colonies or dependencies, one of the leading features of the 
present scheme of Territorial Government is, that if England adopt 
it, vre shall be in a position to quell local disturbances in South 
Africa by loeal forces. Tribal differences in that country render 
this quite practicable. We need not give illustrations. There is 
plenty of fighting power in South Africa to put down every local 
disturbance ; what we need from England is the presiding mind and 
the guiding hand. Let us be explicit, and say that we do not mean 
to turn black men against white men, or white men against black 
men as such. Wc refer to such troubles as have recently taken place 
in various native territories in South Africa, and assert that they 
might all have been quelled without the expenditure of a shilling of 
English money. In case of a border dispute, as between a colonist 
or Transvaal or Free State man and an inhabitant of a native terri- 
tory/ governed under the High Commissioner, what possible oceasiou 
could we have for a war ? There is not a State in South Africa 
that would go to war over the border disputes of one or two of its 
inhabitants ; these would always be settled seriatim by the Local and 
High Commissioners, and not allowed to grow to the proportions of the 
Bechwanaland difficulty — a difficulty which would never have occurred 
if the intentions of the High Commissioner in 1878 had been carried 
out, and a Territorial Government established in the country. 

And here we come to the point — which, when briefly stated, may 
seem somewhat paradoxical — that it will be easier for England to 
administer the government of several native territories, such as we 
have been describing, than to administer one. If you have only 
one trans-colonial native territory, and the necessity for warlike 
operations occur, you can only attack with European troops ; but if 
you have several native territories under your Government, you will 
always be able to find fighting men ready to your hand. 

Wb'have long been deeply convinced of the feasibleness of our 
scheme of Territorial Government in South Africa ; and we npw 
leave it with the English people to give their decision upon it, and 
trust their decision may be — Give this a fair trial. 

But we must face one other objection before concluding our remarks. 
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Frequently have we heard the^remark : I see whaf you are driving at. 
I confess I personally agree with you; but your scheme implies 
increase of territory, and the English public are opposed to that/^ 
Now our sch^e undoubtedly implies gradual and regulated increase 
of territory, as already described ; and no scheme for the peaceful 
government of South Africa would be worth a moment^s considera- 
tion which did not face the actual conditions of life in that country. 
But we think we have shown that our scheme would not tend to 
make aggression easy — it would indeed render it scarcely possible. 

The question, then, for the English public to ponder is this. When 
semi-civilized tribesmen come in sincerity to England and say: ^^We beg 
your help in administering the aflFairs of our country. We have farms 
and flocks and herds ; we wish to live in our own land and to pay 
our own way ; our tribal customs do not any longer answer ; help us 
with a better government and when Colonial Ministers approach our 
Government, as those of the Cape Colony have recently done, and say. 

We are unable to administer the affairs of outlying native territories ; 
we have tried and failed. We are willing to contribute in money. 
Help us what reply is England to make ? We cannot believe 
that thoughtful, fair-minded English people will see anything un- 
reasonable in these requests, or anything impossible in granting them. 
If we wanted native territory for our own purposes, and the chief 
and people objected and fought against us, and yet we took it because 
we w^anted it, we can well understand that high-minded people would 
regard such conduct as odiously selfish. We propose no such course 
in South Africa. There is an annexations^ which is mere theft 
— that we abhor. But in the successful government of South Africa 
there must be wise provision made for a process which in our scheme 
would be like growth and not like theft. No land would be stolen 
and yet expansion would gradually take place. Black men would 
come southward, white men would go northward — under control and 
peacefully. There is a responsibility in accepting such a scheme ; 
but there is a responsibility in rejecting it ; and there is the gravest 
responsibility in letting things alone. The present condition of South 
Africa is a disgrace to the character and the known administrative 
ability of England. And yet with intelligent treatment, South 
Africa, as it has been the most difficult, and is to-day the most 
unique, may also become the most interesting of English dependencies, 
and the crowning effort of her successful administration, 

John McKenzie. 

[Before it was announced in the newspapers th^ Lord Derby had expressed general 
approval of Mr. Mackenzie’s scheme of Territorial Government in South Africa, it was 
thought well to obtain the views of the two last ex-Governors of the Cape Colony, Sir 
H. Barkly and Sir Bartle 'Frere, on the subject. Accordingly proofs of the foregoing 
article were sent to them and they have written the following notes. — En.] 
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To the Editor of the Contemporary Review. 


Sir, — Having had an opportunity of perusing the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie's 
suggestions for the government of Native Ten’itories in South Africa, I have 
no hesitation in stating tliat they appear to me practical and wise. 

They recommend indeed what — in its main features — is no novel or untried 
experiment. The gene?al principle of encouraging tribes beyond the limit 
of the Colony to live under the jurisdiction of British Magistrates administer- 
ing a modified form of Kaffir law, has long been acted on by the Cape 
Gofernment. It has been in successful operation in Fingoland, for example, 
for the last fifteen years, and it worked admirably in Basutoland for fully half 
that period, until interrupted by extraneous causes. 

It is understood to be the intention of the Imperial Government to re- 
establish the ^me system of administration in the latter country, and I hope 
that it will likewise be extended shortly, under the same auspices, to Bcch- 
wanaland, where circumstances seem peculiarly favourable for its introduction. 

I see no reason why a similar form of government should not be carried 
out — without much trouble or expense — throughout the Native Territories of 
South Africa, especially those inhabited by the less warlike and more indus- 
trious branches of the Bantu family. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in his most interesting jmper, throws out hints ]as to the 
treatment of polygamy ; the subdivision of tribal lands ; tlic issue of indi- 
vidual titles thereto ; the gradual admission of Euroi)can settlers, &c., which 
strike me as most valuable corning from such a source. They might well form 
the basis of reforms to bo set on foot at once among the Bechwanas, with 
whoso social condition he is so intimately acquainted. They would require to 
be introduced with great caution among tribes less civilized and not so long 
accustomed to missionary inlluence. 

With regard to the practicability of carrying out such a system of native 
government on the large scale which is advocated, under the sole control and 
guidance ol Her Majesty’s High Commissioner — I entertain no doubt whatever. 

When about to proceed to the Cape, in 1870, I urged the retention of 
separate authority over native tribes by the Queen’s Kepresentative in the 
event of respotisible government being adopted ; and the result of the 
experience I gained whilst in South Africa convinced me that there would have 
been no serious objection to such an arrangement. 

The cordial concurrence of the Capo Government would of course be 
essential, together with a subvention sufficient to meet the ox 2 >enses of working 
a scheme devised mainly for the benefit of the Colony. The High Com- 
missioner would require a special staff for the purpose, including, as Mr. 
Mackenzie points out, a permanent chieij qualified by long acquaintance with 
native customs^ and character, to advise him. 

On the other hand, the Department of the present Secretary for Native 
Affairs might at once bo greatly reduced, and eventually abolished, for there 
would be no small danger of friction if the two systems of management 
remained in operation side by side. 




I have the honour to be 

Sir, your obedient servant, 


Henry Barkey. 


1, Bina Gardens, December 1883. 
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• II. 

The plan for tha future government of Bechwanaland ^"and other native 
territories (whose relations to onr Government in the Colonies of the Cape 
and Natal are somewhat similar to those of Bechwanaland at present) — ^as 
that plan is given under the heading of ‘^The Government of South African 
Territories,” down to the end of the Kev. John Mackenzie’s article — is, jnmy 
opinion, a scheme not only feasible but easy of execution ; and, if fairly and 
firmly worked out by Her Majesty’s Government, i^ will, I believe, ' give a 
reasonable promise of peace, and secure progress to all the neighl)ours of our 
South African Colonies and to those Colonies themselves. 

Time does not admit of my attempting any detailed remarks on Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s proposals, which are not new to me, as I had an opportunity of con- 
sidering most of them when I had the advantage of personal communication 
with him in South Africa in 1878-9, and I will therefore only add, that tlie 
cardinal points necessary to the success of any scheme for the#administration 
of native affairs in South Africa must, in my opinion, be that the British 
Government shall be the supremo power, and that the j>rinciples of any 
administration ol native affairs shall be those of a Christian British Govern- 
ment and not of any barbarian or semi- civilized ruler. 

li. B. E. Fkere. 
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T.— APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. 

Dr.*/Ladd’s Doctrine of Sacred Scrijiture” is an important work.^ 
Its second title gives the reader the best idea of its contents. It is pre- 
eminently adapted for students, and treats in an exhaustive manner nearly 
every impbrtant subject of Biblical criticism which is agitating the religious 
mind at the pfesent day, including, among other questions of profound 
interest, those of lievelation, Inspiration, the Infallibility of the Bible, the 
human element which enters into it, the Sources of the information of 
the Sacred Writers, the Nature of the Canon, &c. The author shows a 
very extensive acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and he 
informs us that the work has occupied several years in its composition, 
which we can quite believe. Lest the size of these volumes (they contain no 
less than 1,475 closely printed pages) should deter students from reading 
them, we beg to assure them that their careful study will save them from the 
necessity of perusing an indefinite number of volumes, in which these subjects 
are separately discussed. 

Pressensc’s Study of Origins, deals with the various systems of modern 
anti-theistic philosophy — viz.. Positivism, Agnosticism, Pantheism, and 
Materialistic Atheism, Taken in conjunction with Paul Janet’s work on 
“Final Causes,” the work before us is, in our opinion, by far the best defence 
of Theism which these controversies have evoked. As might be expected 
from its author being a Frenchman, Positivism occupies a very prominent 
place in it, but the other subjects are most ably and satisfactorily treated, 
and with remarkable fairness. Every one who lias sutlicient leisure oiiglit 
to make himsclt master of both these works, for every one ought to feel a 
deep interest in such questions as involve the existence of a moral governor of 
the universe, and the responsibility of man. 

Dr. Keynolds’ “ Supernatural in Nature, travels over a considerable 
portion of the subjects treated of in the two treatises above referred to. 
The object of all three is substantially the same — viz., to prove the existence 
of an intelligent Autlior of the universe in opposition to the positions 
taken by the various forms of modern Materialistic, Panilieistic, Agnostic, 
and Positive Philosophy. The work before us contains a large amount 
of thought and information respecting the subjects on which it treats; 
but we cannot assign to it the same rank in philosophical value as' to that 
of De Pressense, or Paul Janet. One of its chief objects is to effect a 
reconciliation between the truths of modern science and what the author 
considers to be the affirmations of Revelation on the same subjects. We 

* “Tfie Doctrine of Sacred Scripture ; a Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Old ^ 
and New Te laments.’* By G. G» T. Ladd, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Yale College. T. & T. Clark. 1883. 

+ “A Study of Origins; or, The Problems of Knowledge, Being, and Duty.^’ By 
E. De Pressense. Hodder & Stoughton. 

X “The Supernatural in Nature.” By the Rev. J. R. Reynolds, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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have no intention to express an opinion as to his success in this portion 
of hi's work. We think it righ% however, to allow that if the position taken 
by Dr. Ladd, in the work above referred to, is correct, not a few of these 
supposed afiirmatiQns of Revelations form no portions of it. Several of these 
explanations have been previously propounded by others; but the work 
contains a valuable summary of the literature connected with this part of the 
question. We cannot help observing, however, that its argumentative value 
would .be greatly enhanced by compression of the matter, and by Giving 
greater prominence to the chief positions which it is the purpose of themithor 
to maintain. ♦ 

The Bishop of Carlisle’s Walks in the Regions of Science and ii'aith.’’ 
(Murray) consists of ten essays and a sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey on the occasion of the funeral of Mr. Darwin. Some of these essays 
have ' appeared in previous* numbers of this Review ; we must therefore 
forbear to criticize the work. Its purpose will bo best described in the words 
of the author : “ The reader will conclude from the title that he will find in the 
book discussions of matters scientific and religious, and he will not be disap- 
pointed ; at the same time the volume is not a scientific treatise — nay, it is 
what is commonly called a religious book. It deals chiefly with questions 
which have both a religious and a scientific aspect .... It contains a record 
of W’anderings that belongs exclusively neither to science nor faith, but 
appertains more or less to both.’* We would simply remind the readers that 
its author is not merely a Bishop, but a Cambridge Senior Wrangler, and 
even if he had withheld his name we should liave had no difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that it was the work of a man of trained mathematical 
intellect. 

Mr, H. Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” (Hodder & 
Stoughton) we understand, has attracted considerable attention. The 
publishers inform us in their advertisement that a demand has arisen for 
a fifth edition within the year, but they do not state the number of each 
issue. W e have seen it favourably noticed in periodicals which command our 
respect. W e have carefully read it through for ourselves, but wo regret that we 
cannot concur in the favourable view of it which has been expressed by others. 
We by no means wish to deny that it has brought out several striking points ; 
but taking the work as a whole, it seems to us to be essentially Pantheistic. 
The impression which it has left on our mind is best described by designating 
its contents as Christianized Pantheism, or rather, as Pantheized 
Christianity. The object of the author is to show^ that that which is desig- 
nated “ Natural Law” reigns also in the spiritual and moral universe ; and 
that a full recognition of this truth will form the best support of the 
Christianity of the future. Accordingly, he ado])tB all those portions of the 
Spencerian Philosophy which he views as consistent with his system. His 
range of scientific reading is unquestionably large ; but it is with regret that 
we feel compelled to say that we cannot acquiesce in a large portion of his 
reasonings, or his conclusions. Not a few of his positions we think wild, as 
for example, .the chapters in which he treats of the subject of Parasites, 
which, both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, he seems to invest with 
intelligence, volition, and even responsibility ; the poor mistletoe, e,g,^ being 
punished with the penalties which attach^ the condition of a parasite, owing 
to the fact of its ancestors not having^n former ages lived up ^o their 
environment. Fanciful analogies abl^und throughout the entire work. 
The application of some of the author’s theories to Christianity represents 
the future kingdom of God as confined witjiin limits as narrow as the most 
pronounced Calvinism. According to him the Elect will be a very little 
flock, in which we can . find no place for the great luminaries of the heathen 
world ; but he forbears to tell us what will be the fate of the numerous non- 
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elect. The referenced to Scripture are frequent, but they are “ to the letter 
which killeth, rather than to the spirit which^giveth life.*’ We need hardly 
say that we are unable to accept his exegesis. We may be in error, but such 
.is the general impression produced on us by a, perusal of this work. 

^^he object of the next work* is the direct opposite to that of the one above 
referred to — viz., it is to prove that there is a gulf which it is impossible to 
bridge over, which separates natural and physical forces and laws from those 
whichmTe spiritual and moral ; and that the former are entirely subordinated to 
the latter. We have rarely perused an equally clear and perspicuous piece 
of reasoning with ,thc work before us. While it is worthy of the study ot 
the pKilosopher, it is comprehensible to tlie ordinary reader. It is wholly 
free from the common vice so freely indulged in by certain philosophical and 
Bcieirtific writers, viz. — the use of words which may not inaptly be designated 

Chinese English,” by which we mean technical 'terms composed of srmatan- 
tives, consisting of words of Greek and Latin origin, which by being placed 
in juxta- position, are made to do service as compound adjectives. Prom this 
hdap of jargoti, which ordinary readers find impossible to formulate in 
definite thought, and to which, we suspect, those who use it often fail to 
attach a definite meaning, this work is absolutely free ; the whole being 
expressed in simple vernacular English. The subject is one which the vague 
use of terms during the controversies of the past has involved in no little 
mist and obscurity ; but the author has made it quite comprehensible to all 
who are capable of following a course of clear reasoning, thus proving that 
the practice of those ‘‘ who darken counsel by words without knowledge” (by 
which in this place we mean words the meaning of which it is hardly possible 
to realize in definite thought) is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. Greg’s workt consists of a number of dialogues, in which numerous ques- 
tions connected with Theism, Agnosticism, and Materialistic Philosophy in their 
bearing on religion and morality are discussed by the drnmntis lyersonce with 
the most outspoken freedom. This dialogue form of treating subjects of 
profound religious and moral interest may bo a very popular one ; but we 
think that it seldom conduces to the interest of truth, as it practically converts 
the writer into judge, jury, plaintiff, defendant, and counsel to the cause. We 
readily allow that there are many striking points in the book. One of the 
interlocutors, who is a Theist, but whose theism is far more negative than 
positive, very ably disposes of several points in the Agnostic and Positive 
Philosophy, in the Darwinian Theory, and in Utilitarian morality. Most of 
the speakers take it for granted, that belief in the supernatural element in 
Christianity is no better than a worn-out superstition, the truth of which it 
is a mere waste of time to discuss. In thus representing the case, wo cannot 
forbear charging the author with deliberate unfairness. We also consider 
that while upsetting Utilitarianism, as affording a basis on which to found 
moral obligation, ho has neglected to place on a firm foundation the principles 
of morality, on which much doubt is cast in the course of the discussion. 
Our opinion therefore is, that however useful a work of this kind may be to 
minds that are capable of digesting strong meat, it is pre-eminently calculated 
to render persons who are shaky in their belief in religion and morality 
more shaky still. 

The two volumes, of which Mr. lake’s workj is composed, consist of a number 
of letters, which are devoted to the discussion of the three following subjects— 
viz,, the 01^ and New Testament, Rational Theology, and Transcendental 

* “On the Difference between M 9 ral and Physical Law.” The Pernley Lecture, 1883. 

By W. Arthur. T. Walmer. . „ i xi. 

t “ Without God.” By P. Greg. Hurst fir Blackett. 

t “ Creeds of the Day ; or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers.” By H. Lake. 
Trdbner fi: Co. . 
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Theology, The first of these contains a most incisive attsfck on Judaism 
and Christianity. It is either pre-eminently one-sided, or the author must be< 
of opinion that the^e are no ‘‘reputable thinkers” who have held views on this 
subject, which are contrary to his own ; for we find the literature on that side 
of the question most imperfectly referred to, and then, when it is noticed, no 
attempt is made to weigh its argumentative value. Of that portion of the 
work which is devoted to “National Theology,” we can speak more 
favourably ; and we are of opinion, that there are many points in it wh^Ch are 
well worthy of consideration by both sides of the question. Of the concluding 
division, our opinion is less favourable. While there? are points in it deserving 
of attention, we think it one-sided, though not so much’so as the mode in which 
Judaism and Christianity are discussed, which amounts to nothing less than 
jmtitlok principii of the entire question. We should have considered 
Paul Janet a “ writer of repute” on several of the subjects treated in this 
book, but we liavo failed to recognize his name ; and the work is destitute of 
an index or table of contents, which renders references extremely diificult. 

Our next book* is another attack on Christianity. We can only say of it, that 
the paper and the type are excellent, but that the reasoning is as poor as the 
paper and the type are good. We hope that the Barrister’s acquaintance with 
Jaw is more extensive than with this controversy. 

We notice Professor Fairbairn’s workf in this place because it contains a 
portion of the evidences of Christianity, which the authors of the above works 
would have done well to liave given their attention to, and if they had been 
able, to refute ; we mean that portion of the evidence which concentrates around 
the person of our Lord. With this the author deals with uncommon fervour. 
One or two chapters are not quite up to the level of the remainder *, but we 
cannot more strongly express our sense of the value of the work, than by 
saying that we have read it through twice ; and that we are meditating to give 
it a third perusal. 

The next workj-has the advantage of dealing with one single point in the 
Evideifbe of Christianity, which admits of a separate treatment, without being 
mixed up with any other — viz., the institution of the Eucharist, the truths 
wliich arc involved in its institution, and the results which have followed from 
it. Here the strongest opponent of Christianity must admit that we are in the 
presence of facta, which are unquestionably historical, and which can be traced 
upon indubitable historical evidence to the very night which preceded the 
Crucifixion. Tlic important question is, what is necessarily iin])liod by an 
institution, which is so absolutely unique in history ? To this. Dr. Maclear 
has returned a clear and perspicuous answer — an answer which is level to the 
intelligence of ordinary readers. We strongly recommend the school of 
critics who deny the historical character of the Gospel, instead of continually 
arguing that miracles are impossible, and carping at minor details, to deal 
with such special points in the evidence of Christianity as are treated of in 
this and in the previous work. This will bring the controversy within definite 
limits; for the truth of Christianity really rests on a very moderate number 
of historical facts. If these can be proved to be destitute of an historical 
foundation, Christianity will perish ; but if they cannot, it will endure, despite 
of all the elForts, theories, and conjectures of tlxat school of thought, which is 
•designated “ The Higher Criticism.” 

Charles A. Row. 

* ** Cliristianity and Common Sense.” By a Barrister. Chapman & Hall, 
y t “The City of God.” By Professor Fairbairn. Hodder & Stoughton. 

/ t ‘*The Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist.” By the Rev. G. Maclear, D.D. 
Macmillan & Co. ‘ 
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II.— POETto 

. Mr. Austin Dobson’s volume of “ Old-World Idylls” (Ke^an Paul, Trench & 
Co.) will be very welcome to all those readers whom bad luck or their own 
negligence has prevented from obtaining the earlier volumes, Vio*nettes in 
Ehyme” and Proverbs in Porcelain.” The “ Old-World Idylls” have been 
select^ from these volumes. For any one who is disappointed to find only a 
selection of old poems reprinted where he looked for a new book of poetry 
there is some consolation on the fly-leaf, which promises another volume shortly 
** At the Sign of the Lyre.” Besides, there are some new verses among the old 
ones in this present collection, and these make it more than a second edition of 
‘‘ Vignettes” and Proverbs.” It is probable that Mr. Dobson's fame suffered 
a little, after the first publication of his poems, from the hasty judgmentVhich 
coupled his name with that of the author of ‘‘ London Lyrics.” Ten years airo 
it was still possible to find, every now and then, a review article on what were 
called Vers de Societe.” This review article was always very much the same 
from period to period. It began with Praed and ended with Mr. Locker! 
When ^‘Vignettes in Rhyme” appeared, they were taken captive by the rambling 
and predatory article ; for review purposes, they became a mere appendix to 
London Lyrics.” No distinction was made between them and the other victims 
except that they were the last to be devoured. Small justice was done by 
this undiscrirniiiating treatment either to Mr. Dobson or to the poets with 
whom he was compared. Mr. Dobson has done well to present his poems a 
second time to his readers, and his “ Plaudite” will be answered heartily by a 
large audience. The poems have one great virtue — each one of them claims 
to be remembered ; and this, after all, is the surest test of poetry. Each one 
of the poems presents itself as a distinct work, to forget which is a definite 
loss, as much as the breaking of a statue. To read tliem is a different thin<y 
from going through a number of blank verse pages, which leave the mind in 
a certain more or less exhilarated condition, but without any distinct image or 
clear word to carry away. The “ Old-W orld Idylls” and the other poems in this 
book have protected themselves against criticism in a very effectual way by 
compelling the reader to remember them in all their variety, and making him 
ashamed of the ordinary comparative methods which make one poem look 
exactly like any other poem — as soon as the poetry is taken out of it. What 
criticism can there be of a book which contains both the ‘‘ Ballad of Beau 
Brocade” and ^‘Before Sedan” — both “Pot-Pourri” and “A Case of 
Cameos”? A quotation from the last-named poem will give an example of 
one of the many manners of the poet : it is “ a dream of form in days of 
thought” : — 

BERYL. 

(The Sirens.) 

“ Lastly with Pleasure was a Beryl graven, 

Clear-hued, divine. Thereon tlie Sirens sung. 

What time, beneath, by rough rock bases caveii, 

And jaw-like rifts where many a green bone clung, 

The strong flood-tide, in-rushing, coiled and swung. 

Then, — in the ofiing, — on the lift of the sea, 

A tall ship drawing shoreward — helplessly. 

For from the prow e’en now the rowers leap 

Headlong, nor seek from that sweet fate to floe 

•I Ah me, those. Women-witches of the Deep I” 

It would be unjust to Mr. Dobson not to give an example of his lighter 
manner, and equally unjust to judge his poetical power by a single specimen. 
This Rondeau shows his “ light-heeled numbers” moying to one of “ the fair 
old tunes of France — 
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“ Farewell, E-enown ! too fleeting flower 
That growe a d^y to last an hour ; — 

Prize of the race’s chest and beat, 

Too often trodden under feet, — 

3^hy should I court your * barren dower !’ 

“Nay ; — had I Dry den’s angry power — 

The thews of Ben, — ^the wind of Gower ; 

Not less my voice should still repeat 

* Farewell, Renown !’ 

“ Farewell ! — Because the Muses’ bower 
Is filled with rival brows that lower 
Because, howe’er his pipe be sweet, 

The Bard, that ‘ pays,’ must please the street ; — 

But most .... because the grapes are sour, — 

‘ Farewell, Renown !' ” 

Mr. Arnold’s “ Indian Idylls” (Trlibner) are versions in a plain, smooth stylo 
of portions of the Mahabharata — a harvest from the Oriental field which the 
hungry Romantic School of Germany discovered in its search for new poetic 
material to fatten its lean kine upon. These versions — perhaps fortunately — 
have nothing of the Romanticist extravagance. They are sober narratives, in 
which every opportunity lor exaggerated emphasis is rejected. The most 
curious part of the book is at the end — the story of a kind of “ Harrowing of 
llell,” where the righteous king Yudhishthira leaves heaven to look for 
the souls of his brothers, — his descent into the evil place being for him, though 
he does not know it, tlie necessary purgation appointed for his spirit. At his 
first sight of the horrors he turns back, but the spirits call to him to stay and 
help them by his presence : 

“ Thou (0 thou son of Bhdrat !) Yudhishthir 
Turned heavenward his face, so was ho moved 
With horror and the hanging stench, and spent 
By toil of that black travel. But his feet 
Scarce one stride measured, when about the place 
Pitiful accents ran : ‘Alas, sweet king ! — 

Ah, saintly Lord ! — ah. Thou that hast attained 
Peace with the blessed, Pandh’s offspring !— pause 
A little while, for love of us who cry ! 

Naught can harm thee in all this baneful place ; 

But at thy coming there ’gan blow a bieeze 
Balmy and soothing, bringing us relief. 

O Pritha’s son, mightiest of men ! we breathe 
Glad breath again to see thee ; we have peace 
One moment in our agonies. Stay hero 
One moment more, Bbtota’s child ! Go not, 

Thou victor of the Vhrtts ! Being here, 

Hell softens and our bitter pains relax.’ 

These pleadings, wailing all around the place, 

Heard the King YudhiSithira, — words of woe 

Humble and eager ; and compassion seized 

His lordly mind. ‘ Poor souls unknown,* ho sighed, 

And hell wards turned anew ; for what those were, 

Whence such beseeching voices, and of whom, 

That son of Pandti wist not, — only wist 
That all the noxious murk was filled with forms, 

Shadowy, in anguish, crying grace of him.” 

This is a good specimen of the unaffected style of the narratives. The story 
is never obscured by the words in which it is told, and the whole book is a 
clear gain to those who are curious about the ’Indian epic poetry. « 

Several different styles are represented in Mr. Lewis Morris’s new volume. 

Songs Unsung.” Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) There are three collections 
headed “ Pictures” — collections of quatrains, each quatrain suggesting some 
scene or figure or dramatic situation. These pictures are perhaps the moat 
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interesting of all the*new poems. They are certainly successful in calling up 
shapes that command the attention of thoa^who read the book. But these 
short notes can hardly be called works of art They resemble the notes and 
sketches left by Hawthorne, which, with all their charm, ’are yet not to bo 
compared with his finished stories. Should the poet leave his audience to 
work out his suggestions for themselves ? Will not the audience in that case 
prefer to take suggestions for poems from the original storehouse, the much 
malig’.^d external world” ? 

This^is a good sketch : 

“A poisonbus dead sad sea marsh filled with pines. 

Thin- set with* mouldering churches, old as Time ; 

Beyond, on high, just touchod with wintry rime, 

^ The long chain of the autumnal Apennines f * 

— though old as Time” will not bear comparison with the ** half as old” of 
an earlier poet. ‘‘ Niobe” and “ Clytaemnestra in Paris’^ are monologues. 
“ Odatis” and ‘‘ St. Cliristopher” are narrative poems in blank verse. Niobe” 
is a disappointing ’ poem — disappointing because one looks for Apollo and 
Artemis, and gets only the sun and moon instead. Without disrespect to the 
sun and moon, it may be contended that Apollo and Artemis are divinities to 
be reverenced by poets, and that to make the sun atid the moon take vengeance 
with sunstroke and moonstroke is to revert to a Pagan mythology that is too 
much out- worn. We (who are sophisticated) can’t imagine that the visible 
moon is a goddess bending a bow against men, though savages believe in this 
moon archery, believe that the actual moon which they can see and point to 
is aiming arrows at earth. ‘‘ The arrow is turned towards us and we cannot 
see it,” (v. Tylor^s ^Trimitive Culture.”) [The Athenceum, Dec, 8, says that 
“ the suns shake hands across all the revolving constellations” — an interesting 
survival from a mythology older than Apollo.] It is instructive to compare 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s Niobe” with the account of the vengeance of Artemis in 
the “ Lady of the Land” Earthly Paradise, vol. ii.) where the avenging 
goddess appears in the moonlight. “ Clytaemnastra in Paris” is an interesting 
poem, though the woman’s character does not — like that of some women in 
Balzac — fascinate, and tortures while it repels the reader ; the character is 
perhaps too entirely worthless for a dramatic sketch — mere “ emptiness with a 
human face.” The two narrative poems “ St. Christopher” and ‘‘ Odatis” aro 
pleasing enough, but they pass away from the memory very soon. The Breton 
Poems — three ballads from the “ Barsaz Breiz” — are very interesting, espe- 
cially “The Foster Brother,” a ballad on the “Lenore” theme, in whicli the 
death-ride ends in some Celtic paradise — a sunny orchard where the spring of 
life is. Of the moral and reflective poems in the volume it is hard to speak, 
when one remembers what the author has written before, and how unlike 
these colourless and prosaic arguments are to some of the “ Songs of Two 
Worlds,” to the poem on Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, or the poem — perhaps 
the strongest of* all its author s works — “ O snows so fine, O peaks so high.” 

Mr. F. Wyville Home, in his little book of “ Lay Canticles,” has written 
some graceful verses — most successfully, when his subject is not too serious. 
“ Buffalmacco’s Stratagem” is a good piece of comic story-telling from 
Sacchetti. The Italian novelists have been too much neglected since the great 
days of their popularity. Mr. F. Wyville Home should try his hand on some 
of the Fabliaux. 

The Oxfcjj-d edition of the old Northern Poetry* is a work of the first order 
of scholarship. That is plainly seen almost at the first glance by any one who 

i 

* “Co^us Poeticum Boreale the Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue from the 
earliest times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, classi^ed, and translated, with 
Introduction, Exercises, and Notes, by Gudbrand Vigfusson, M.A., and F, Tork 
Powell, M.A. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1883. 

VO:i^* XLV. L 
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opens the volumes. It may bo a long time before the t'alue ,of the separate 
details can be truly estimated ; fat it is possible to judge a critical work by 
the way tn which it states its problems no less than by the way in which it 
solves them. Con^dered simply as an example of critical style and method^ ; 
this edition would be memorable as an example of^ the way in which a mass of 
learning can be made vivid, inspired and inspiring, by scholars whose imagina- 
tion is not dulled but* quickened under its load of philological and other 
material* The editor and translator are not limited in their views /sf tho 
duty of a scholar ; they sec no reason why critical restoration of a tex^ should 
be confined to men unable to frame a general statement on any subject ; they 
give liberally, not only texts and translations, but discussions of most ^f the 
points which make tho Northern religion and literature so difficult and so in- 
tcrestiilg a problem : they are believers in poetry as well as critics of wsrds, 
and students of history as well as literature. Their work will be one of the 
most memorable products of that modern learning which is reconstructing tho 
history of the “ dark” and the middle’* ages. 

Tne parts of the edition which are most striking are the discussion of tho 
plaUe and date of the Eddie songs (i. p. Gl) ; that “ On some Mythologic 
Asf)ects of Old Northern Poetry the two Excursus in vol. i. “ On the Belief 
and Worship of the Ancient Northmen,” and “On the Northern and Old 
Teutonic Metres;” the Excursus in vol. ii. p. 501, “ On Traces of Old Heroic 
Teutonic Songs to bo found in Islendinga Sogur^ and in other Tales and 
the new text of the Volospa given in vol. ii. p. 021. 

The editor’s theory of the date and place of tho early poems makes a broad 
distinction between two stages in the history of the Northern mythology and 
poetry. The first period is that before the Exodus of the sea-rovers'; the 
poetry of this period is wanting in most of the ideas, and in many of the words, 
which belong to the later period. The poems of tho earliest period are, in the 
first place, the old collection of gnomic verses, then the oldest religious poetry, 
then tho oldest versions of the common German traditions, those of tho 
Volsungs, of Attila the linn, of Ermanaric the Goth. The poems o£ this 
period know nothing of the beliefs which are made so much of in later poems, 
and in the prose Ed da — nothing of Valhall, or the Valkyries, or the Final 
Judgment approaching. Tho second period of the older poetry, tho period of 
the last days of heathenism, is marked by new beliefs, new words, and' new 
ideas about the daily life. The editor believes that the great scliool of 
Northern poetry, after tho first period, flourished not in Iceland, but in the 
colonies on the Celtic coasts, and chiefly in tho Western Isles. Tho splendour 
and luxury of the manner of living represented in these poems, point to some 
other land than Iceland or Scandinavia as their place of origin : the Celtic 
element in their vocabulary points to the Western islands ; the mythology of 
the end of all things, of the coming of a new heaven and a new earth, points 
to the influence of Christian teaching, probably of tlie Irish Church (i. pp. 
56-64). The Valhall mythology is tho mythology of the Viking time — of 
three generations of men — not the original Scandinavian mythology, which is 
the same as that of all tho Teutonic tribes. The early Scandinavian religion 
is in tho main ancestor -worship. The Anses are the spirits of heroes, 
aXegiKOKot, “ Thunder and Woden are worshipped by a tribe or confederation, 
and a king or prince acts as his re,r, sacrificulm^ but each clan and family has 
its own Anses,” i. p, 413. • 

. Tho oldest myths are those of the creation. , The editor has dj^covered in 
the God Hoene long legged,” “ lord of the ooze”) the stork (Hoene=ss 
hohni=»=AciJ/cvoff) that hatches the egg of the world. He is “ tl\e Creator 
walking in Chaos, brooding over the primitive mish-mash or tobu-bobu.” But 
not all of the early myths are of this barbaric character. Besides the very 
old myths of cosmogony given in the Prose Edda, there are Other myths of the 
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early religion which are more spiritual, and .fhow the beginning of that grave 
imagination which afterwards made the stories of the Doom of the (rods. 
The myths of Odin’s wanderings in search of wisdom are Reckoned as archaic 
» by the Editor (i. p. 103). The wandering god of these myths is different 
from the god who holds his court in the unbroken high-tide and holiday of 
Valhall. There is one of these earlier myths which seems to be an anticipation 
of the later Christianized myths. It appears in the Il/ivaraal — the myth of 
Odin ^hanging over the abyss ‘‘ on the tree whose roots no man knoWeth,” 
gaining* the gift of wisdom — the runes. “ I caught the mysteries up with a 
cry,^ then I fell back (descended).” The tree that goes’through the Universe 
is reckoned by the Editor (p. 63) as one of the Western additions to the 
Northern mythology. Is not this gallows-tree of Odin the same as Yggdrasill, 
with'^its spring of wisdom at its roots? It is so taken in the brilliant literary 
criticism of the Northern poetry which appeared about fifteen years ago in 
the North British Review — (written by whom ?). 

In connection with this subject of the two stages in the development of 
Northern religion the new text of the Volospa should be carefully studied. 
This new text is one of the great achievements of tlie Editor ; the manner in 
which it is introduced is a good indication of the lively and unpedantic 
character of the whole work. The Editor, after printing a text of the Volospa 
in vol. i. found himself obliged, while the sheets were going through the 
press, to change the whole arrangement of the poem. The happy idea chmo 
to him, a little late indeed — too late to allow him to conceal from his readers 
the processes of his working — but in time to allow the new text to be included 
in an appendix. That new text is based on a comparison of the old text with 
the Prose Edda paraphrase. From the paraphrase a clue is found to the re- 
construction of the poem. In the first place the poem is divided into two 
distinct poems — the longer and the shorter Volospa. ‘‘ The shorter Volospa 
is a poem of the old type, somewhat rough and coarse and material in 
character, didactic, genealogic, anthropomorphic, altogether more barbarous 
and indigenous with a simple framework of archaic fashion. The longer 
Volospa is, on the other hand, a poem which stands quite alone among the 
creations of Northern poets ; it is spiritual, immaterial, philosophic, even 
mystical in its inspiration.” This separation of the two poems is one great 
exploit. The next is the division of the‘ larger Volospa into its three parts; 
the songs of three Sibyls, not of one, as represented in the old editions. The 
first Sibyl tells of the beginning of things and the first murder ; the second, 
of the Doom of the Gods; the third, of the new world — “all ills shall bo 
healed at the coming of Balder,” 

The restoration of the text in particular words is as bold as the general 
plan of reconstruction. 

The Editor’s powers of conjectural emendation are best shown in the second 
volume, in his dealing with the later poetry, the Court poetry, tlie extant text 
of which , has suffered grievously from some one unknown with a talent for 
rifacimento work. 

Two of the most interesting of the Essays in these volumes are those on the 
old German heroic traditions (i. p. 1), and on the influence of the epic tradi- 
tions of the later Iceland family stories (Islendinga Bogur) (ii. p. 501). 

The first of these Essays deals with one of the most interesting points of 
literary'^history : the vitality of historical tradition among the Germans at the 
time of thO wandering of the’ peoples, and the rapidity and certainty with 
which the hero of one of the tribes became, for poetic purposes, the common 
property of all. Sigmund and Binfitcla belong to the Beowulf poet ; 
Hildebrand, of the Old High German lay, belongs to the Northern stock 

* This cry of Odin at his attainment of wisdom might be compared (and contrasted) 
with the cry of the old Nature powers at the birth of Athena (v. Pindar) > 
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of epic inaterial;,andThcodoric^ the Ostrogoth, is kno^n not only to Deor 
the English poet, but to the Scanainavians as well. This is what is said of him 
in the four verses of the Eokstone inscription — (Redmere is taken to mean 
the Mediterranean)*: “ Theodrick, the daring of mood, the lord of sea, ruled 
Redmere’s strand. He, the prince of the Maerings, sitteth now in full war-gear 
on his steed, shield-girt.” 

The second Essay traces the epical traditions in the prose sagas. Mr* 
Vigfusson’s discovery of Beowulf in the Grettis saga is well known, Jfe be- 
lieves also that there is a reminiscence of the Lombard story of Alboin in the 
Vatusdaela Saga and of Walther of Aquitaine, the here of Plkluhard's poem, and 
of the English “ Waldere,” in the story of Gunnlang the Wormtongue,* 

The Excursus on the Old Northern and Teutonic metres” has the breadth 
of view which belongs to all the discussions in the book. The German literaPouro 
of the subject is wholly ignored. The original Teutonic metre (little more 
than emphatic alliterative prose) is supposed by the Editor tobe fairly well re- 
presented by the long line of the Ilarbardsliod, “the most prose-like of them all.” 
From this “ stretched metre of an antique song” were derived all the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian alliterative metres — the long line of the older lays and the 
short line of Guewulf, the Beowulf poet and the Norse poets of the Western 
Isles being the two earliest forms. 

The University of Oxford deserves the thanks of all students of literature, 
mythology, history, and language, for this latest of its many good books. 

W. P. Keu. 


III.— PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Green Sun and Strange Sunsets, 

During the first half of September, the sun in Ceylon and India, and also 
in the West Indies, presented at rising and setting the appearance of a green 
or greenish-blue disc. Even when at his highest the sun appeared pale blue 
in Ceylon (from the other places no account of the surfs aspect at high noon 
has reached me). On September 2, at Trinidad, the sun looked like a blue 
globe after five in the evening, “ and after dark,” says the report, “ wo thought 
there was a fire in the town from the bright redness of the heavens.” At 
Ongole, as the sun approached the horizon his disc passed from a blueish 
tinge to green, which became tinged with yellow as ho approached the horizon. 
“ After he had set, light yellow and orange appeared in the west, a very deep 
red remaining for more than an hour after sunset ; whereas, under ordinary 
conditions, all traces of colour leave the sky in this latitude,” says the narrator, 
“ within half an hour after the sun disappears.” These accounts, from both 
the eastern and western hemispheres, seem clearly to associate the green sun 
which attracted so much attention in the tropics early in September, with the 
remarkable sunsets seen in Arabia, in Africa (North and South), and through- 
out Europe during October and November. For we see that whatever may 
have been the explanation of the green sun, the phenomenon must have been 
produced by some cause capable of producing after sunset a brilliant red and 
orange glow, for a time much exceeding the usual duration of the twilight 
after-glow. The occurrence of the after-glow, .with the same rem£|rkable tints 
and similar exceptional duration elsewhere — though some weeks later — shows 
that a similar ciiuse was at work. * 

Two points are clear. First, the cause alike of the greenness of the sun and the 
ruddy after-glow was in the air, not outside ; and, secondly, the matter, what- 
ever it was, which made the sun look green when he was seen through it, and 
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which under his rays looked red, was high above the surface of the earth. It 
can readily be shown, so far as this last poifet is concerned,’ that matter at a 
lower level than 16 miles could not have caught the sun’s rays so long after 
, sunset as the glow was seen. On the other point it sufficei^, of course, to note 
that if some cause in the sun himself had been at work, the whole earth would 
have seen the green sun, while the after-glow would have found no 
explanation at all, 

. AS'i<i 9 actual cause to which both phenomena are to be ascribed, we 
must, rethink, exculpate Krakatoa from all part or share in producing these 
strange effects. The appearance of a blue sun at Trinidad, followed two or 
three days later by a green sun in the Bast Indies, cannot possibly be associated 
with the occurrence of an earthquake on the Javan shore a few days earlier. 
Besides, it must be remembered that we should have to explain two incon- 
gruous circumstances ; first, how the exceedingly fine matter ejected from 
Krakatoa could have so quickly reached the enormous height at which the 
matter actually producing the after-glow certainly was ; and, secondly, how 
having been able to traverse still air so readily one way, that matter failed to 
return as readily earthwards under the attraction of gravity. Again the 
explanation, which at first seems a most probable one, that unusually high 
strata of moist air, with accompanying multitudes of ice particles, caused the 
phenomena alike of absorption and of reflection, seems negatived — first, by the 
entire absence of any other evidence of extraordinary meteorological condi- 
tions in September, October, and November last; and, secondly, by the 
entire absence of any of the optical phenomena which necessarily accompany 
the transmission of sunlight through strata of air strewn with many ice 
particles. 

We seem obliged then to adopt a theory, first advanced, I believe, by Mr. 
A. C. Ranyard, that the phenomena were caused by a cloud of meteoric dust 
encountered by the earth, and received into the upper regions of the air, 
thence to penetrate slowly (mayhap not till many months have passed) to the 
surface of the earth, Mr. Ranyard calls attention to the circumstance that 
probably the early snows of the winter 1883-4 would bring down the 
advanced guard of such meteoric dust ; and even as I write I learn that Mr. 
W. Mathieu Williams has followed the suggestion (thrown out in Knowledge 
for December 7). He carefully collected the snow which fell in his garden, 80 
yards from his chimneys and half a mile from any to windward. Slicing 
off a top film of the snow with a piece of glass he thawed it, and found a sedi- 
ment of fine brownish-black powder. Ferrooyanide of potassium added to 
the snow-water produced no change of colour, showing the absence of iron in 
solution, nor was there any visible reaction on the black dust till he added 
some hydrochloric acid. Then the blue compound indicating iron was 
abundantly formed all round the granules, and presently, as their solution 
was effected, a bluish-green deposit was formed, and the whole liquid deeply 
tinged with the same colour. “ It was npt,’’ says Mr, Williams, the true 
Prussian-blue reaction of iron alone, but just the colour that would be produced 
by mixing small quantities of the cyanide of nickel (yellowish green) and the 
cyanide of cobalt (brownish white) with a preponderating amount of Prussian 
blue.” 

If this explanation of the green sun and the extraordinary sunsets should 
be confirmed, it appears to me that a most interesting result will have been 
achieved. Of course it is no- new thing that as the earth rushes onwards 
through space she encounters yearly many millions of meteoric bodies, large 
and small ; nor ought it to be regarded as strange that besides these separate 
bodies, millions of millions in the form of fine cosmical dust rfiould be encoun- 
tered; but actual evidence, derived from the behaviour of sunlight (the 
red and yellow rays reflected and a relative superabundance of green and blua 
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rays therefore transmitted), would be an interesting and important addition to 
pur knowledge of matters meteoric. 

, Pons’s Comet. 

* 

The return of Pons’s Comet is interesting to astronomers, because of the 
evidence it affords as to the elements of this body’s orbit; to the general observer 
of the heavens less interesting, because the Comet is not a very conspicuous 
object, though clearly visible to the naked eye : but to that increasiim body 
of amateur astronomers who study the heavenly bodies with powerful telescopes 
(and from whom most of our knowledge of now physical features in those orbs 
has recently been derived), the Comet is interesting because of strange ciianges 
which have taken place in its aspect. In 1812 the Comet was visible to the 
eye for ten weeks, and showed a tail about two degrees in length. At the 
time of writing these lines (December 11) we have not been able to say more 
than tliat the Comet has been visible to the naked eye. But as a telescopic 
object, the Comet has been very noteworthy. The nucleus and coma have 
singularly interchanged lustre; when the Comet has been best seen as a whole, 
the telescope has shown it with a sharply defined and bright nucleus, but the 
coma or nebulous light around the nucleus barely discernible. Anon the 
coma has formed a diffused rather bright disc, the nucleus being no longer 
bright or well defined. Several changes of this sort have already taken place. 
We shall lose the Comet in the beginning of February, and before that time 
it will be but ill seen in these northern latitudes. 

The Great Spot on Jupiter. 

This remarkable object has continued to attract attention, though no longer 
presenting the ruddy tint on the singular red tint (partly due to inherent 
light, according to the late Dr, Draper), which gave to this enormous region 
of disturbance an exceptional interest from 1878 to 1881. A remarkable 
phenomenon has been observable during the later months . of this spot’s 
existence. The equatorial zone’s southern edge has spread southwards till it 
has reached and then overlapped the spot, until at length half the spot was 
traversed by this southern extension of the equatorial zone. Traversed, but 
not concealed. Professor Hough, of the Chicago Observatory, considers 
that this shows the two layers to be “ composed of matter having repellent 
properties similar to two clouds charged with the same kind of electricity.” 
Surely it suffices to infer that the equatorial layer lies high above the region 
where the great spot has been formed, and that we see the form of the great 
spot through the zone of clouds which has spread over it. We may safely 
infer that a great distance, probably much more than a thousand miles, 
separates the two regions. So far as 1 know, the singularly symmetrical form 
of the great spot has not yet received the attention it deserves. Surely it is a 
most significant feature. Here was a spot with a surface three-fourths of our 
earth’s extent, of all but perfectly elliptical form, maintaining that form with 
very few changes for two or three years. Whence could the symmetrical 
form have been obtained but from the action of some expansive force spreading 
around a centre of disturbance. It appears to me in effect demonstrated 
that the great spot was due to the action of eruptive forces at the real surface 
of the planet, thousands of miles below the surface of visible cloud we see, great 
masses of compressed and intensely hot vapour being flung up into tjie cloud 
region, and there expanding in all directions, but most in the direction of the 
planet’s rotation, so as to produce a vast elliptical opening in the' cloud- layer, 
the greater axis of the ellipse being parallel tp the planet’s equator. 

Mathematics of the Imaginary. 

Since the last meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
|}cience, so much has been said about non-Euclidean geometry, four- 
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dimensioned space, atid imaginary mathematics generally, that a science 
record of the season could be hardly complete without some reference to the 
chief subject of the Presidential address. Yet there is very little to be said 
•save that, so far as the, advancement of science is concerned, the Mathematics 
of the Imaginary is absolutely valueless ; time and thought devoted to it 
are time and thought withdrawn irom useful work* So-called imaginary 
quantities, or impossible quantities, play an important part in analytical 
mathematics, and it is useful, whore possible, to show how such quantities 
have their analogies in space relations. For in these relations, we not only 
find the aptest and fullest Illustrations of the quantitative relations dealt with 
in mathematical analysis, but the most valuable applications of our analysis 
arc found in their case. But it is idle to try to find more in this way than 
exists in space as we actually conceive it, and can alone conceive it. We 
might with equal reason try to make time do more than it has yet done in 
the way of illustrating mathematical analysis. Wo know of time as of one 
dimension only ; we may represent duration by numbers, or by such 
expressions, a, b, c, x, as we use in algebraical formula?. But in a 
problem relating to time, the progress of our calculations may introduce the 
squares, cubes, &c., the square roots, cube roots, and so forth, of these numbers 
or quantities. And if we like, we may choose to bewilder ourselves and 
others by asking whether, in some other universe than ours, a concrete 
meaning may not be recognized in the square or the square root of time, or 
its cube or cube root, and so forth ; whether, in fact, time may not be imagined 
as having other dimensions than duration. Undoubtedly, there is nothing 
more inconceivable in the idea of time having some property akin to breadth, 
as well as that property of duration which is akin to length, than there is in 
the thought that space besides extension in length, in breadth, and in depth, 
may have some fourth kind of extension, or even a fifth, sixth, or many; nor is 
there anything more intrinsically absurd in the idea of time re-entering into 
itself, or branching off in several directions, than there is in the idea of a 
straight line, extended indefinitely, returning into itself, or of two divergent 
straight lines eventually meeting. 

The Solar Corona. 

Two announcements which liave been recently made respecting the total 
eclipse of last May, seem to me worthy of special notice. One is M. Janssen\s 
statement, that he assuredly saw the Praunhoferian dark lines in the spectrum 
of the corona (recognizing at least a hundred of them), because this proves 
beyond all possibility of doubt or question that the corona consists in ])art of 
meteoric matter in cosmical dust. The other is the statement of the ex- 
perienced Italian spectrosco2)ist Tacchini, that he detected in the light of the 
brightest coronal plume or streamer, the characteristic bands of the well-known 
comet spectrum ; for this shows that we have in the corona, .'is had long been 
suspected, matter of the same nature and in the same condition, as in comets, 
M, Janssen touches passingly on the strange fancy of Dr. JJastings, that the 
corona is a phenomenon of diffraction ; but it need hardly be said, he is not 
at the pains seriously to refute that idea. Dr. Hastings noted, rather cleverly, 
precisely what it was certain beforehand would be detected — if any one 
thought it worth while to look for it — evidence of diffraction. But to 
attribute'* the complicated and far extending system of streamers, called the 
corona, to a iiause which could only produce a fine ring of sun-surrounding 
light, is out of all reason. 


Eichard a. Proctor. 



NEW BOOKS. 

The X/ffOt Letters f OAid Literary 'Remains of Edward Bulwcry Lord Lyiton, By 
his Son. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) — ^Lord Lytton makes a ipistake 
m interlarding his father’s biography with his unpublished writings. Tl^ reason 
he gives for doing so is that he is writing, not so much a life of his father as a 
book illustrate his father’s works by his life and *his life by his works;** but 
that would require him to incorporate in the same way all his father’s pulilishod 
writings ; and, besides, it can be done better by printing the works and the life 
«eparh.tely. The biography, taken by itself, promises to be one of uncommon 
interest. The present two volumes are little more than a third of the whole work, 
and carry us down only to the threshold of Bulwer Lytton’s public career. The 
|drst volume contains his autobiography, which, as so often happens with auto- 
|biographies, ends with his attainment of manhood ; but, as far as it goes, it is full 
of Curious adventure and romance, and, in spite of the writer’s mannerisms, very 
eht^taining. The son continues the narrative in the next volume with great 
good taste and thoughtful discriminating filial appreciation. His first duty in it 
38 the very delicate one of touching on the romantic and unhappy marriage of his 
father. Unhappy marriages — judging from the genealogical chapter of the auto- 
biography — ^^seem to be a kind of heirloom in the family. The Lytton blood is 
always setting father against son and wife against husband, nobody can tell 
why. The chapters on Lord Lytton’s early literary work contain many 
good remarks, and the author is ])robably right in saying “ Pelham” will outlive 
his father’s later and better works. It has more individuality, such as it is. 
But surely he is too credulous when he attributes the present fashion of wearing 
black coats for evening dress to the remark of Lady F. Pelham, that only dis- 
tinguished people look best in black. 

Oriental Experience. By Sir Eichard Temple, Bart. (Murray.) — Sir B. Temple 
deals in this work with the most varied subjects, but y;rc are struck throughout 
with his mastery of the facts, his lucid arrangement and exposition, and his broad 
and statesmanlike views. His work is “ the outcome,” ho tells us, “ of thirty 
years* preparation,” and, we may add, of preparation of the best kind, the mix- 
ture of careful study with long personal experience of practical administration. 
He says the one ruling thought that connects together all the different papers 
he has gathered in this book, is the thought of British responsibility ; and looking 
at questions from that standpoint, he is not only aloof from the spirit of party 
contention, but also from the ordinary idola of the Indian provincial. Ho is 
strongly in favour of committing the local government of India to natives, and 
believes any perils such a system may have will be amply provided against by 
retaining the ultimate control over the local boards in the hands of the central 
government. He gives us a hearty defence of missions, and interesting accounts 
of religious movements among the natives, and the temperance movement among 
Europeans. His geographical papers are very instructive, and accompanied by 
maps; and the articles on the Mahrattas, whom ho has had special opportunities 
of becoming familiar with, are a series of great value. 

Life of Goethe. By Heinrich Diintzer. Translated by Thomas W. Lyster, 
Assistant Librarian, National Library of Ireland. (Macmillan & Co.)— Wo have no 
adequate biography of Goethe ; Mr. Lewes’s is still the best, but it was written long 
ago, and when the critical essays it contains are deducted from it, it is meagre. 
Professor Diintzer’s book, however, does not supply our want. It is really rather 
the annals than the life of the great poet. It relates, but does n6t interpret. 
Copiousness and laborious accuracy of detail "are what the authqr^aims at and 
gives. Insignificant incidents get often much more space than important and 
characteristic events. It is about as unimpressive a biography of a great man as 
was ever written; but it is a very valuable book, nevertheless, as indeed a book 
built on so much carefdl research could not fail to be. We may add that it is 
very well translated and furnished with many serviceable illustrations. 
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M ost of those who now pass as Liberals, are Tories of a new 
type. This is a paradox which I propose to justify. That 
I may justify it, I must first point out what the two political parties 
onginally were ; and I must then ask the reader to bear with me 
while I remind him of facts he is familiar with, that I may impress 
on him the intrinsic natures of Toryism and Liberalism properly 
80 called. 

Dating back to an earlier period than their names, these two 
polif;^cal parties at first stood respectively for two opposed types of 
social organization, broadly distinguishable as the militant and the 
industrial — types which are characterized, the one by the regime of 
status, almost universal in ancient days, and the other by the 
regime of contract, which has become general in modern days, 
chiefly among the Western nations, and especially among ourselves 
and the Americans. If, instead of using the w^ord “ co-operation^^ 
in a limited sense, we use it in its widest sense, as describing the 
combined activities of citizens under whatever system of regulation ; 
then these two are definable as the system of compulsory co-operation 
and the system of voluntary co-operation. The typical structure of 
the one we see in an army formed of conscripts, in which the units in 
their several grades have to fulfil commands under pain of death, and 
receive food and clothing and pay, arbitrarily apportioned ; while the 
typicah structure of the other we see in a body of producers or dis* « 
tributors, who severally agree to specified salaries and wages in return 
for specified services, and may at will, after due notice, leave the 
organization if they do not like it. ' * 

During social evolution in England, the distinction lietween thel^ 
two fundamentally-opposed forms of co-operation, made its appearance 
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^ladufllly ; but loug before the names Tory and r Whig came into 
use, the parties were becoiiiing traceable, and their ponnexions 
with militancy ?tnd industrialism respectively, were vaguely shown. 
TDhe truth is 'faidiliar that, here as elsewhere, it was habitually by 
town-populations, formed of workers and traders accustomed to 
»co-operate under contract, that resistances were made to that coercive 
rule which, characterizes co-operation under status. While, conveysely, 
support of co-operation under status, arising from, and adjusted 
to, clili^lc warfare, came from rural districts, briginally peopled by 
imOitary chiefs and their dependents, which retained the primitive 
ideea and traditions. Moreover, this contrast in political leanings, 
^own before Whig and Tory principles became clearly distinguished, 
^)j^i|ntinued to be shown afterwards. At the period of the Revolution, 
pipfhile the villages and smaller towns were monopolized by Tories, 
cities, the manufacturing districts, and the ports of 
comidcrce, formed the strongholds of the Whigs and that, 
spite of exceptions, the like general relation still exists, needs no 
proving. 

Such were the natures of the two parties as indicated by their 
origins. Observe, now, how their natures were indicated by their 
early doctrines and deeds. Whiggism began with resistance tp 
Charles II. and his cabal, in their efforts to re-establish unchecked 
monarchical power. The Whigs regarded the monarchy as a civil 
institution, established by the nation for the benefit of all its 
members while with the Tories the monarch was the delegate 
of heaven." And these doctrines involved the beliefs, the one 
that subjection of citizen to ruler was conditional, and the other 
that it was unconditional. Describing Whig and Tory as conceived 
at the end of the seventeenth century, some fifty years before he 
wrote his Dissertation on Parties," Bolingbroke says 

The power and majesty of the people, an original contract, the autljority 
.and independency of Parliaments, liberty, resistance, exclusion, abdication, 
deposition ; these were ideas associated, at that time, to the idea of a Whig, 
and supposed by every Whig to be incommunicable, and inconsistent with the 
idea of a Tory. 

“Divine, hereditary, indefeasible right, lineal succession, passive-obedience, 
prerogative, non-resistance, slavery, nay, and sometimes popery too, were 
associated in maUy minds to the idea of a Tory, and ’deemed incommunicable 
and inconsistent, in the same manner, with the idea of a Whig.” — Bmertatim 
on Partim, p. 5. 

And if we compare these descriptions, we see that in the one party 
there was a desire to resist and decrease the coercive power of the 
ruler over the subject, and in the other party to maintain of increase . 
las coercive power. This distinction iij their aims — a distinction 
which transcends in meaning and importance all other political dis- 
tinctions — was^ displayed in their early doings. Whig principles 
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TT^re exemplified in the Habeas Cotfv^ Act^ and in the measure* 
which judges were made independent of the Crown; in defeat of 
the Non-Resisting Test Bill, which proposed for legislators and officials 
a compulsory oath, that they would in no case resist the king by 
arms ; and, later, they were exemplified in the Bill of Rights, framed 
to secm*e subjects against monarchical aggressions. These Acts had 
the*same intrinsic nature. The principle of compulsory co-operation 
throifghout social life, was weakened by them, and the principle of 
voluntary co-operation strengthened. That at a subsequent period 
the policy of the party had the same general tendency, is well shown 
bjf a remark of Mr. Green concerning the period of Whig power 
after the death of Anne : — 

Before the fifty years of their rule had j)assed, Englishmen had forgotten 
that it was possible to persecute for differences of religion, or to put down 
the liberty of tho press, or to tamper with the administration of justice^ Qt to 
rule without a Parliament.” — Short History^ p. 705. 

And now, passing over the war-period which closed the last 
century and began this, during which that extension of individual 
freedom previously gained was lost, and the retrograde movement 
towards the social type proper to militancy was shown by all kinds of 
coercive measures, from those which took by force the persons and 
property of citizens for war-purposes to those which suppressed public 
meetings and sought to gag the press, let us recall the general cha- 
racters of those changes effected by Whigs or Liberals after the re- 
establishment of peace permitted revival of the industrial rigime 
aud return to its appropriate type of structure. Under growing 
Whig influence there came repeal of the laws forbidding combina- 
tions among artisans, as well as of those which interfered with their 
freedom of travelling. There was the measure by which, under Whig 
pressure, Dissenters were allowed to believe as they pleased without 
suffering certain civil penalties ; and there was the Whig measure, 
carried by Tories from compulsion, .which enabled Catholics to profess 
their religion without losing part of their freedom. The .area of 
liberty was extended by Acts which forbad the buying of negroes and 
the holding of them in bondage. The East India Company's monopoly 
was abolished, and trade with the East made open to all. The poli- 
tical serfdom of the unrepresented was narrowed in area, both by the 
Reform Bill and the Municipal Reform Bill; so that alike generally and 
locally, the many were less under the coercion of the few. Dissenters^ 
no lonpr obliged to submit to the ecclesiastical fom of marriage, 
were mad^ free to wed by a purely civil rite. Later catoe diminution 
and removal of restraints on the buying of foreign commodities and the 
employment of foreign vessels and foreign sailors; and later still the 
removal of tho^ burdens on the press, which wece originally imposed 
to hinder the diffusion of opinion. And of aR these^changes it is 
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^aaijuestiotiable that, Whether made or not by Libftrals themselves, 
they were made in conformity with principles professed and urged by 
Literals. ^ 

But why do I enumerate facts so well known to all ? . Simply 
because, as intimated at the outset, it seems needful to remind 
' everybody what Liberalism was in the past, that they may perceive 
its unlikeness to the so-called Liberalism of the present It would 
be inexcusable to name these various measure;^ for the purpo^ of 
pointing but the character common to them, were it not that^ in 
our day men have forgotten their common character. They do not 
. remember that, in one or other way, all these truly Liberal ebangfis 
diminished compulsory co-operation throughout social life and in- 
creased voluntary co-operation. They have forgotten that, in one 
direction or other, they diminished the range of governmental 
authority, and increased the area within which each citizen may act 
unchecked. * They have lost sight of the truth that in past times 
Liberalism habitually stood for individual freedom versus State 
coercion. 

And now comes the inquiry — How is it that Liberals have lost 
sight of this ? How is it that Liberalism, getting more and ^ore 
into power, has grown more and more coercive in its legislation ? 
How is it that, either directly through its own majorities or in- 
directly through aid given in such cases to the majorities of its 
opponents. Liberalism has to an increasing extent adopted the policy 
of dictating the actions of citizens, and, by consequence, diminishing 
the range throughout which their actions remain free ? How are we 
to explain this spreading confusion of thought which has led it, in 
pursuit of what appears to be public good, to invert the method bj 
which in earlier days it achieved public good ? 

Unaccountable as at first sight this unconscious change of policy 
seems, we shall find that it has arisen quite naturally. Given the 
unanalyt^cal thought ordinarily brought to bear on political matters, 
and, under existing conditions, nothing else was to be expected. To 
make this clear some parenthetic explanations are needful. 

From the lowest to the highest creatures, intelligence progresses 
by acts of discrimination; and it continues so to progress among men, 
from the Inost ignorant to the most cultured. To class rightly — to 
put in the same group things which are of essentially the same natures, 
and in other groups things of natures essentially different — is the fun- 
damental condition to right guidance of actions. Beginning with 
rudimentary vision, which gives warning that some large opaque 
body is passing near (just as closed eyes turned to the, window, 
perceiving the shade caused by a hand put before them, tell us of 
BOmething moving in front), the advance is to developed vision, which,* 
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% ^xaetly-^pprefeiated combinations gf forms, colours^ and motions, 
idfei3itifies objects at great distances as prey or enemies of this or 
that kind, and so makes possible adjustments of conduct for securing 
food or evading death. That progressing perception of differences 
and consequent greater correctness of classing, constitutes, under 
one of its chief aspects, the growth of intelligence, is equally seen 
when we pass from the relatively simple physicaL vision to the rela- 
tiveljr complex intellectual vision— the vision through the agency of 
whifth, things previously grouped by certain external resemblances or 
by certain extrinsic circumstances, come to be more truly grouped 
id conformity with their intrinsic structures or natures. Unde- 
veloped intellectual vision is just as indiscriminating and erroneous 
in its classings as undeveloped physical vision. Instance the early 
arrangement of plants under the heads, trees, shrubs, and herbs : 
size, the most conspicuous trait, being the ground of distinction; 
and the assemblages formed being such as united many plants ex-, 
tremely unlike in their natures, and separated others that are near 
akin. Or still better, take the popular classification which puts 
together under the same general name, fish and shell-fish, and under 
the i|ub-name, shell-fish, puts together crustaceans and molluscs ; 
nay, which goes further, and regards as fish the cetacean mammals. 
Partly because of the likeness in their modes of life as inhabiting 
the water, and partly because of some general resemblance in their 
flavours, creatures that are in their essential natures far more widely 
separated than a fish is from a bird, are grouped under the same class 
and under the same sub-class. 

Now the general truth thus exemplified, holds throughout those 
higher ranges of intellectual vision concerned with things not pre- 
sentable to the senses, and, among others, such things as political 
institutions and political measures. For when thinking of these, too, 
the results of inadequate Intellectual faculty, or inadequate culture 
of it, or both, are erroneous classings and consequent erroneous 
conclusions. Indeed, the liability to error is here much greater; 
since the things with which the intellect is concerned do not 
admit of examination in the same easy way. You cannot touch or 
see a political institution : it can be known only by an effort of 
constructive imagination. ’ Neither can you apprehend by physical per- 
ception a political* measure: this no less requires a process of mental 
representation by which its elements are put together in thought, and 
the essential nature of the combination conceived. Here, thi^e- 
fore,*sti!^ more than in the cases above named, defective intellect 
tu^ vision is shown in grouping by external characters, or extrinsic 
circumstances. How institutions are wrongly classed from this 
cause, we see in the common notion that the^lUmmi Bepuhlic Vas a 
popular form of government. Look into the eariy ideas of the 
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ideal staid of freediBm,^anS 
groii'fiiid that the pditical forms and deed^ of the Romans were" their 
ileddls; and even now a historian might be named who instances 
4ihe eomiptions of the Roman Republic as showing us. what 
p^ular government leads to. Yet the resemblance between the 
institutions of the Romans and free institutions properly so-called , 
was less than that between a shark and a porpoise — a reseni- 
i^lanee: of general external form accompanjung widely different 
internal structures. For the Roman Government was that ®of a 
small oligarchy within a larger oligarchy : the members of each being 
unchecked autocrats. A society in which the relatively few men who 
had political power, and were in a qualified sense free, were so many 
petty despots, holding not only slaves and dependents but even chil- 
dren in the same absolute bondage as they held their cattle, was, in 
itas intrinsic nature, more nearly allied to an ordinary despotism than 
^it was to a society of citizens politically equal. 

Passing now to our special question, we may understand the kind 
of confusion in which Liberalism has lost itself; and the origin of 
those mistaken clasrings of political measures which have misled it — 
claesings, as we shall see, by conspicuous external traits insl^ad of 
by internal natures. For what, in the popular apprehension and in 
'the apprehension of those who e(fected them, were the changes made 
by Liberals in the - past? They were abolitions of grievances 
suffered by the people, or by portions of them : this was the common 
irait of them which most impressed itself on men’s minds. They 
were mitigations of evils which had directly or indirectly been felt 
by large classes of citizens, as causes of misery or as hindrances to 
^happiness. And since, in the minds of most, a rectified evil is equiva- 
an achieved good, these measures came to be thought of as so 
.many posRive benefits ; and the welfare of the many came to be 
.4^0]rceiyed^ alike by Liberal statesmen anff Liberal voters as the aim 
of Liberalism.^ Hence the confusion. The gaining of a popular 
good>: being the , external conspicuous trait common to Liberal 
measures. in earlier 4ays (then in each case gained by a relaxation 
of restraints), it has happened that popular good hius come h>:be 
/Sought by LibersJs, not as an end to be indirectly gained by such 
relaxations^, but as the end to be directly ’ gained. And seeking to 
gain it directly, they have^sed methods intrinsically opposed to those 
♦orfeinally used. < 

And now having ‘seen :hoKW this reversal of policy has arisen 
partial reversal:, I should^ say, for the recent^ Burialsj Act and 
efforts to remove a!i< remaining religious inequalities^ show 
{lOimtiimance of the cuiginal ^policy ia*' certain directions), tot l^ua 
iproc^ed^ h> ^oontemplate the lextent to which it has > teen carried 
.^rihg^steent^ times, and the liill greater extent to which 
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will see it* cariled if current ideas^ and feelings continue to pre- 
dominate. 

> 

• 

Before proceeding, it may be well to say that no reflections are 
intended on the motives which have prompted one after another of 
.these various restraints and dictations. .These motives were doubtless 
in nearly all cases good. It must be admitted that the restrictions 
placffed by an Act of*1870, on the employment of women and children 
in Turkey-red dyeing works, were, in intention, no less philanthropic 
than those of Edward VI., which prescribed the minimum time for 
^hich a journeymen should be retained. Without question, the Seed 
Supply (Ireland) Act of 1880, which empowered guardians to buy 
seed for poor tenants, and then to se^ it properly planted, was moved 
by a desire for public welfare no less great than that which in 1533* 
prescribed the number of sheep a tenant might keep, or that of 1597, 
which commanded that decayed houses of husbandry should be rebuilt. 
Nobody will dispute that the various measures of late years taken for 
restricting the sale of intoxicating liquors, have been taken as much 
with a view to public morals as were the measures taken of old for 
checking the evils of luxury; as, for instance, in the fourteenth century,, 
when diet as well as dress was restricted. Everyone must see that 
the edicts issued by Henry YIII. to prevent the lower classes, from 
playing dice, cards, bowls, &c., were not more prompted by desire for 
popular welfare than were the Acts passed of late to check 
gambling. 

Further, I do not intend to question the wisdom of these modern 
interferences, which Conservatives and Liberals vie with one another 
in multiplying, any more than tp question the wisdom of those 
ancient ones .which they in many cases resemble. We will not here 
consider whether the plans of late adopted for preserving the lives of 
sailors are or are not more judicious than that sweeping Scotch measure 
which, in the middle of the fifteenth century, prohibited captains from 
leaving harbour during the winter. For the present, it shall remain 
undebated whether there is a better warrant for giving sanitary 
officers powers to search certain premises for unfit food, than there 
was for the law of Edward III., under which innkeepers at seaports 
were sworn to search their guests to prevent the exportation of money 
or plate. We will assume that there is no less sense in Ifhat clause 
of the Canal-boat Act, which forbids an owner to board gratuitously 
the children of the boatmen, than there was in the ^pitalflelds Acts, * * 
which, ^up to J824, for the benefit of the artisans, fbrbade the nmu- 
iheturers to fix their factories more than ten the^ Boy^^ 

•’Exchange* ■ , • ^ ’ 

We exclude, then, these questions of pUlautbroj^c motive and wise 
judgment, taking both of them for granted] and have here po con- 
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cem oturdeUes solely with the compulsory nature^ of the measures 
which, for good or evil as the case may be, have been put in force 
during periods of Ijiberal ascendancy. 

To bring the illustrations within compass, let us commence with 
1860, under the second administration of Lord Palmerston. In that 
year, the restrictions of the Factories Act were extended to bleaching 
and dyeing works; authority was given to provide analysts of food 
and drink to be paid out of local rates ; there jras an Act providing 
for inspection of gas-works, as well as for fixing quality and limits of 
price ; there was the act which, in addition to further mine-inspection, 
made it penal to employ boys under twelve not attending school afid 
unable to read and write. In 1861 occurred an extension of the 
compulsory provisions of the rectories Act to lace-works ; power was 
given to poor-law guardians, &c., to enforce vaccination ; local boards 
were authorized to fix rates of hire for horses, ponies, mules, asses, 
and boats ; and certain locally-formed bodies had given to them powers 
of taxing the locality for rural drainage and irrigation works, and for 
supplying water to cattle. In 1862, an Act was passed for restricting 
the employment of women and children in open-air bleaching ; and an 
act for making illegal a coal-mine with a single shaft, or with shafts 
separated by less than a specified space ; . as well as an act giving the 
Coun^iil of Medical F4ducation the exclusive right to publish a Phar- 
macopoeia, the price of which is to be fixed by the Treasury. In 
1863 came the extension of compulsory vaccination to Scotland, and 
also to Ireland ; there came the empowering of certain boards to 
borrow money repayable from the local rates, to employ and pay those 
out of work ; there came the authorizing of town-authorities to take 
possession of neglected ornamental spaces, and rate the inhabitants 
for their support ; there came the Bakehouses Regulation Act, 
which, besides specifying minimum age of employes occupied between 
certain hours, prescribed periodical lime-washing, three coats of paint 
when painted, and washing with hot water and soap at least once in 
six months ; and there* came also an Act giving a magistrate authority 
to decide on the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of food brought 
before him by an inspector. Of compulsory legislation dating from 
1864, may be named an extension of the Factories Act to various addi- 
tional trades, including regulations for cleaiising and ventilation, and 
specifying of certain employes in match-works, that they might not 
take meals on the premises except in the wood-cutting places. Also* 
there were passed the Chimney-Sweepers Act, an Act for further 
regulating the sale of beer in Ireland, an Act for compulsoir testing 
of cables and anchors, the Contagious Diseases Act (which fast gave 
the police, in specified places, powers which, 4n respect of certain classes 
of women, abolished sundry of those safeguards to individual freedom 
established in past times) and an Act extending the Public Works 
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Act of 1868. The J^ar 1865 witnessed further provision for the recep- 
tion and temporary relief of wanderers at the cost of ratepayers; 
another public-house closing Act; and an Act making compulsory 
regulations for extinguishing fires in London. Then, under the 
Ministry of Lord John Russell, in 1866, have to be named an act 
to regulate cattle-sheds, See., in Scotland, giving local authorities 
powers* to inspect sanitary conditions and fix the numbers of cattle ; 
an Act* forcing hop-grgwers to label their bags with the year and 
place of growth and the true weight, and giving police power of search ; 
an Act to . facilitate the building of lodging-houses in Ireland, and 
provfding for regulation of the inmates ; a Public Health Act, under 
which there is registration of lodging-houses and limitation of occu- 
pants, with inspection and directions for lime-washing, &c. ; and a 
Public Libraries Act, giving local powers by which a majority can 
tax a minority for their books. 

Passing now to the legislation under the first Ministry of Mr. 
Gladstone, we have, in 1869, the establishment of State-telegraphy, 
with the accompanying interdict on telegraphing through any other 
agency; we have inspection, not only of endowed schools, but of 
registered private schools ; we have the empowering a Secretary of 
State to regulate hired conveyances in London ; we have further and 
more stringent regulations to prevent cattle diseases from spreading, 
another Beer-house Regulation Act, and a Sea-birds Preservation Act 
(ensuring greater mortality of fish). In 1870 we have a law autho- 
rizing the Board of Public Works to make advances for landlords^ 
improvements and for tenants to purchase ; we have the Act which 
enables the Education Department to form school-boards which shall 
purchase sites for schools, and may provide free schools supported by 
local rates, and enabling school-boards to pay a child's fees, to compel 
parents to send their children, &c. &c. ; wc have a further Factories 
and Workshops Act, marking, among other restrictions, some on the 
employment of women and children in fruit-preserving and fish-curing 
works. In 1871 we meet with an amended Merchant Shipping 
Act, directing officers of the Board of Trade to record the draught 
of sea-going vessels leaving port ; there is another Factory and Work- 
shops Act, making further restrictions ; there is a Pedlar's Act, 
inflicting penalties for hawking without a certificate, and limiting 
the police-district within which the certificate holds, as well as giving 
the police power to search pedlars' packs ; and there are further 
measures for enforcing vaccination. The year 1872 had, among other 
Acts, one which makes it illegal to take for hire more than one child 
to nurse, unless in a house registered by the authorities, who prescribe 
the number of infants to be received; it had a Licensing Act, inter- 
dicting sale of spirits to those apparently under sixteen; and it had 
another Merchant Shipping Act, establishing ah annual survey of 
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fMfiKmget BteameiB. ^Th^ti in 1873 was passed the Agricultural 
Children's Act which' maizes it penal for a farmer to employ a child 
wh6 has neither certificate of elementary education nor of certain pre- 
scribed school attendances ; and there was passed a Merchant 
Shipping Act, requiring on each vessel a scale showing draft and 
giving the Board of Trade power to fix the number of boats and 
^‘KfeHiaving apparatus to be carried. Turn now to Liberal law-making 
under the present Ministry. We have, in 1880, a law whidh forbids 
conditional advance-notes in payment of sailors^ wages ; ateo a law 
which dictates certain arrangements for the safe carriage of grain- 
cargoes ; also a law increasing local coercion over parents td send 
their children to schooL In 1881 comes legislation to prevent trawl- 
ing over clam-beds and bait-beds, and an interdict making it impos- 
sible to buy a glass 'of beer on Sunday' in Wales. In 1882 corn- 
factors were required, under a penalty of £20, to fprnish for publica- 
tion weekly returns of their transactions ; the Board of Trade was 
authorized to grant .licences to generate and sell electricity, and 
municipal bodies were enabled to levy fates for electric-lighting ; 
further exactions from ratepayers were authorized for facilitating more 
accessible baths and washhouses; and local authorities were empowered 
to make bye-laws for securing the decent lodging of persons engaged 
in picking fruit and vegetables. Then, finally, of such legislation 
during the last Session may be named the Cheap Trains Act, which, 
partly by taxing the nation to the extent of £400,000 a year (in the 
shape of relinquished passenger duty), and partly at the cost of 
Tailway-proprietors, still further cheapens travelling for workmen : 
‘the Board of Trade; through the Railway Commissioners, being 
* empowered to ensure sufficiently good and frequent accommodation. 
Again, there is the Act which, under penalty of £10 for disobedience, 
. forbids the payment of wages to workmen at or within public-houses ; 
there is another Factory and Workshops Acl, commanding inspection 
of white lead works (|to see that there are ^provided overalls, respira- 
, tors, baths, itcidulat^ dxinks, &c.} and of bake-houses, regulating 
times of employment in both, and prescribing in detail some construc- 
tions for the last, which are to be kept in a condition satisfactory to 
the insp^tors. 

But we are far from forming an adequate conception if we look 
only at the compulsory legislation which has actually been established 
of late years. We must look also at that which is advocated, 
and which threatens to be far more sweeping in range and stringent 
in character. We ha^e lately had a Cabinet i^inister, one 
of . the most advanced '^Liberals, so-* called, who poob^poeohs the 
plans of the late Govemiimnt for improving industrial dwellings m m 
tinkering and contends for efifectual coercion to be atereised 
^ over owners of small housesj over bud-owners, and over ititepeyerB, 
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Hferfe h toOtbei? Crfbinct Minister who, addressing his constituents,. 
"S|»eak$ slightingly of the doings of philanthropic societies and religious 
. bodies to help the poor, and says that the whole of the people of this 
country ought to look upon this work as being their own work*/^ that is 
to say, some extensive Qovfernment measure is called fon Again, we 
have a Eadical member of parliament who leads a large and powerful 
body, aiming with annually*increasing promise of success, io enforce 
sobrietjf^ by giving to Iqpal majorities power to prevent freedom of ex- 
chang^in respect of certain commodities. Regulation of the hours of 
labour for certain classes, which has been made more and more 
' genSral by successive extensions of the Factories Acts, is likely now 
to be made still more general : a measure is to be proposed bringing 
the employes in all shops under such regulation. There is a rising 
demand) too, that education shall be made gratis for all ; the payment 
•of school-fees is beginning to be denounced as a wrong — the State must 
^take the whole burden. Moreover, it is proposed by many that the 
State, regarded as an undoubtedly competent judge of '^hat constitutes^ 
good education for the poor, shall undertake also to prescribe good 
education for the middle classes — ^shall stamp the children of these, 
too, after a State-pattern, concerning the goodness of which they have 
no more doubt than the Chinese had when they fixed theirs. Then 
there is the ^^endowment of research,^^ of late energetically urged. 
Already the Government gives every year the sum of £4,000 for this 
purpose, to be distributed through the Royal Society; and in the 
absence of those who have much interest in resisting, the pressure 
of the interested, backed by those they easily persuade, may by-and- 
by establish that paid priesthood of science” long ago advocated by 
Sir David Brewster. Once more, plausible proposals axe made that 
there should be organized a system of compulsory insurau ce, by 
which men during their early lives shall be forced to provide for the 
time when they will be incapacitated. 

Nor does enumeratioh of these further measures of coercive rule, 
looming upon us ^ near at hand or in the distance, complete the 
/account. Nothing -more than cursory allusion has yet been made to* 
that accompanying compulsion which takes the form of increased 
taxation, general and local. Partly for defraying the costs of carry- 
ing -out these ever-multipfying coercive measures, each of ;:,wM<di 
requires an additional staff of officers, and partly to meet the outlay 
t for new public institutions, such as board-schools, free libratties, public 
‘ mufl^ baths and washhouses, recreation grounds, See. ieoal rates 
imm year a|[;er year increased; as the general taxation us inoreaaed^!^ 
^^grants for education and to* the depai^ments of seieuai &c. 

Eveiy oue of these involves* further coerck>n--^iseslj!ict«r^ more 
fpee Action of the citizen. For the implied uddressraeooiupamyitKg 
is-^" Hitherto ^ you^ave bdeu ftm to spend 
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this portion of your earnings in any way which pleased you ; here- 
after you shall not be free so to spend it, but we will spend it for 
the general benefit/* Thus, either directly or indirectly, and in most’ 
c^es both at once, the citizen is at each further stage in the growth 
of this compulsory legislation, deprived of some liberty which he pre- 
viously had. 

Such, then, are the doings of the party which claims the liame of 
Liberal ; and which calls itself Liberal as, being the advbcate of 
•extended freedom. 

I doubt not that many a member of the party has read the preceding 
section with impatience ; wanting, as he does, to point out an immense 
oversight which he thinks destroys the validity of the argument. You 
forget,^^ he wishes to say, the fundamental difference between the 
power which, in the past, established those restraints that Liberalism 
abolished, and the power which, in the present, establishes the restraints 
you call anti-Libcral. You forget that the one was an irresponsible 
power while the other is a responsible power. You forget that if by 
the recent legislation of Liberals, people are variously regulated, the 
body which regulates them is of their own creating, and has their 
warrant for its acts.^^ 

My answer is, that I have not forgotten this difference, but am 
prepared to contend that the difference is in large measure irrelevant 
to the issue. 

In the first place, the real issue is whether the lives of citizens are 
more interfered with than they were; not the nature of the agency 
which interferes with them. Take a simpler case. A member of a 
trades* union has joined others in establishing an organization of a 
purely representative character. By it he is compelled to strike if 
a majority so decide ; he is forbidden to accept work save under 
the conditions they dictate ; he is prevented from profiting by his 

superior ability or energy to the extent he might do were it not 

for their interdict. He cannot disobey without abandoning those 
pecuniary benefits of the organization for which he has subscribed, 
and bringing on himself the persecution, and perhaps violence, of 
his fellows. Is he any the less coerced because the body co- 
ercing him is one which he had an bqual voice with the rest in 

forming ? 

In the second place, if it be objected that the analogy is faulty, 
since the governing body of a nation, to which, as protector of the 
national life and interests, all must submit under penally of social 
disorganization, has a far higher authority over citizens than the 
government of any private organization can have over its members; 
then the reply is that, granting the difference, the answer made con- 
tinues valid. If men use their liberty in such a way as to surrender 
their liberty, are they thereafter any the less slaves ? If people by a 
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pUhimte elect a, mam despot over them, do they remain free because 
the despotism was of their own making ? Are the coercive edicts 
issued' by him to be regarded as legitimate because, they are the 
ultimate outcome of their own votes? As well might it be argued 
that the East African, who breaks a spear in another's presence that 
he may so become bondsman to him, still retains his liberty because 
he freeljfc chose Jiis master. 

Finally if any^ not witjiiout marks of irritation as I can imagine, 
repudiate this reasoning, and say that there is no true parallelism 
between the relation of people to government where an irresponsible 
single ruler has been permanently elected, and the relation where a 
responsible representative body is maintained, and from time to time 
re-elected ; then there comes the ultimate reply — an altogether 
heterodox reply — by which most will be greatly astonished. This 
reply is, that these multitudinous restraining acts are not defensible 
on the ground that they proceed from a popularly-chosen body ; for 
that the authority of a popularly-chosen body is no more to be 
regarded as an unlimited authority than the authority of a monarch; 
and that as true Liberalism in the past disputed the assumption of a 
monarches unlimited authority, so true Liberalism in the present will 
dispute the assumption of unlimited parliamentary authority. Of 
this, however, more anon. Here I merely indicate it as an ultimate 
answer. 

Meanwhile it suffices to point out that until recently, just as of old, 
true Liberalism was shown by its acts to be moving towards the 
theory of a limited parliamentary authority. All these abolitions of 
restraints over religious beliefs and observances, over exchange 
and transit, over trade-combinations and the travelling of artisans, 
over the publication of opinions, theological or political, &c. &c., 
were tacit assertions of the desirableness of limitation. In the same 
way that the final abandonment of sumptuary laws, of laws forbidding 
this or that kind of amusement, of laws dictating modes of farming, 
and many others of like meddling nature, which took place in early 
days, was an implied admission that the State ought not to interfere 
in such matters ; so those removals of hindrances to individual 
activities of one or other kind, which the Liberalism of the last 
generation effected, were pracftical confessions that in these directions, 
too, the sphere of governmental action should be narrowed.. And this 
recognition of the propriety of restricting governmental action was a 
preparation for restricting it in theory. One 6f the most familiar 
political truths is that, in the course of social evolution, usage precedes 
law ; and that when usage h^s been well established it becomes law 
by receiving authoritative endorsement and defined form. Manifestly 
then, Liberalism in the past, by its practice of limitation, was pre- 
paring the way for the principle of limitation. 

But returning from these more general considerations to the 
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speciftl question^ I emphasize the reply that the Jiberty which a 
enjoys is to be measured, not by the nature of the govetn- 
mental lUachinr^ry he lives under, whether representative or other, 
hut by the relative paucity of the restraints it imposes on him; 
and that, whether this machinery is or is not one that he has 
shared in making, its actions are not of the kind proper to Liberalism 
if they increase such restraints beyond those which are needful for 
preventing him from directly or indirectly aggressing on his fallows — 
needful, that is, for maintaining the liberties of his fellows against his 
invasions of them : restraints which are, therefore, to be distinguished 
as negatively coercive, not positively coercive. * 

Probably, however, the Liberal, and still more the sub-species 
Radical, who more than any other in these* latter days seems under 
the impression that so long as he has a good end in view he is 
warranted in exercising over men all the coercion he is able, will 
continue to protest. Knowing that his aim is popular benefit of some 
kind, to be. achieved in some way, and believing that the Tory is, 
contrariwise, prompted by class-interest and the desire to maintain 
class-power, he will regard it as palpably absurd to group him as one 
cf the same genus, and will scorn the reasoning used to prove th|t he 
belongs to it. 

Perhaps an analogy will help him to see its validity. If, away in 
the far East, where personal government is the only form of govern- 
ment known, he heard from the inhabitants the account of a struggle 
by which they had deposed a cruel and vicious despot, and put in his 
place one whose acts proved his desire for their welfare — if, after 
listening to their self-gratulations, he told them that they had not 
essentially changed the nature of their government, he would greatly 
astonish them; and probably he would have difficulty in making 
them understand that the substitutipn of a benevolent despot for a 
malevolent despot still left the government a despotism. Similarly 
with Toryism as rightly conceived. Standing as it does for coercion 
by the State versus the freedom of the individual, Toryism remains 
Toryism, whether it extends this coercion for selfish or unselfish 
reasons. As certainly as the despot is still a despot, whether his 
motives for arbitrary rule are good or bad ; so certainly is the Tory 
still a Tory, whether he has egoistic or altruistic motives for using 
State-power to restrict indmdual liberty, beyond the degree required 
for maintaining the liberties of other individuals. The altruistic Tory 
as well as the egoistic Tory belongs to the genus Tory ; ^though he 
forms a new species of the genus. And both stand in distinct contrast 
with the Liberal as defined in the days ^hen Liberals were rightly so 
ealled, and when the definition waS' — one who advocates greater 
freedom from restraint, especially in political institutions.’* 
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Thus, then, ifl|,justi6ed the paradox I set out with. As we have 
seen, Toiyism and Liberalism originally emerged, the one from mili- 
tancy and the. other from ihdustrialism. The one stood for the 
regime of status and the other for the regime of contract — the one for 
that system of compulsory co-operation which accompanies the legal 
inequality of classes, and the other for that voluntary co-operation 
which accompanies their legal equality ; and beyond all question the 
early acts of the two parties were respectively for the maintenance of 
agencies* which effect this compulsory co-operation, and for the 
weakening or curbing of them. Manifestly the implication is, that, 
in so far aii it has been extending the system of compulsion, what 
is now called Liberalism is a new form of Toryism. 

How truly this is so, we shall see still more clearly on looking at 
the facts the other side upwards, which we will presently do. 

IIerbekt Spencer. 



THE CHURCH COURTS COMMISSION. 


T he Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission has only 
been before the public for a short time, and I venture to think 
that we shall make a grave mistake, if we commit ourselves either to 
unqualified praise or unqualified blame of it. The recommendations 
of the Commission require more calm sifting and examination than 
there has yet been time to bestow on them. 

On one point at any rate we shall all be agreed, however much 
we may differ on others. The members of the Royal Commission 
deserve the highest praise for the diligence and the ability with which 
they have discharged the duties devolved on them. They have got 
together an immense amount of historical and antiquarian informa- 
tion. They have gathered a large mass of evidence from able wit- 
nesses of the most various schools of thought, and have succeeded^ in 
eliciting what these representatives of opposing parties think, wish, 
and want. Finally, they have presented the Church with a com- 
plete system of recommendations, which are now before the Church, 
and await her verdict. For all this work, done at the cost of much 
time and labour, they have laid us under deep obligations. They 
demand the grateful thanks even of those who do not accept their 
conclusidns. 

Concerning these conclusions I propose to make a few observationiw/ 
I begin with the general remark, that no department of English 
law stands in more need of reform than the Ecclesiastical. Prom 
one cause or another, the ecclesiastical Courts are a Jj)y-word, a 
scandal, and a disgrace t© our land.* Their procedure is clumsy, 
eumbrous, expensive, and fraught witl> endless delays. Speedy and 
cheap settlement of any ecclesiastical dispute seems utterly unattain- 
able. Up to this point all person^ seem to be of one mind. Neither 
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the Clergy Disei^lin^ Act, nor the Public Worship Act gives satis- 
faction. We need some change. Sc^far probably we are all agreed. 

But now comes a striking illustration of the old adage, that it is 
much easier to pull down than to build, to pick holes than to mend, 
to find fault than to suggest remedies. 

For we must never forget that we live in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. We are not living in the reign of Henry VIII., 
or Edward VI., or Queen Elizabeth, or James I., or Charles II., but 
of Queen Victoria. Our lot is cast in a day of immense intellectual 
activity among the laity, and of great jealousy of clerical influence in 
every direction. Bishops and clergy have no longer any monopoly 
of learning. Laymen are thought quite competent to be Heads of 
colleges and schools. It is vain to ignore these facts. It is vain to 
suppose that the English laity of this day will shut their eyes, open 
their mouths, swallow whatever the clergy give them, and allow the 
clergy to settle this Ecclesiastical Courts question as they please. 
They will not. The recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Courts are well meant, and look very well at first sight. 
But at present they are only on paper. They must be approved and 
sanctioned by an Act of Parliament before they can become the law 
of the land. Mr. Beresford Hope said recently, at the Reading Con- 
gress, that the Report had slain the Clergy Discipline Act and the 
Public Worship Act. They certainly are not dead yet, and, 
possibly, may take much killing. Now will an Act of Parliament 
based on the lines of this Report be obtained ? Will the laity of 
this country adopt the recommendations of the Commission ? Will 
the House of Commons approve, accept, and adopt them ? These are 
very serious questions, and I find it very difficult to answer them, 

I confess I have been amazed at the chorus of praise with which the 
Report has been received : first, at the late Reading Congress, and 
since that time, by various Diocesan Conferences throughout the 
country. The greater part of the speakers appear to me to forget that 
the problem to be solved is how to obtain a measure of Ecclesiastical 
Courts Reform which will work well, which Parliament will sanction, 
and which the laity will accept. To attempt changes which are not 
workable and practical is very unwise. 

I will now proceed to give my opinion on the Report, according 
to such light as I possess. As an English Bishop, I havfe felt it my 
duty to study it carefully. I have repeatedly asked myself how its 
recommendations will affect me in the official position which I have 
the hqnour to hold, and I will say honestly and unreservedly what 
the conckisions are at which I have arrived. Those conclusions are 
of three kinds. 

(a) In the first place, I entirely approve the laudable tendency of 
the Report to simplify, shorten, and cheapen all Ecclesiastical litiga- 
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tion. The present condition of English law in ecclesiastical matters 
is a disgrace to the common-«ense of ouy Country, and a positive 
injury to the cause of religion. 

I entirely approve the proposal to abolish the penalty of imprison- 
ment in all cases of disobedience to ecclesiastical sentences, 1 never 
had but one opinion on this subject. To put a man in prison for 
contumacy, who at any rate is conscientious, is justly oflFensiva to 
public feeling, and is calculated to stop all prosecutions and pro]^uce 
anarchy. Suspension first, and deprivation, as a last resource^ are 
the right remedy. 

I entirely approve the recommendation of a lay tribunal as the 
final court of appeal, and I have not the slightest sympathy with the 
many angry critics who are protesting against it in all directions. 
So long as the 37th Article remains unrepealed, so long it is the 
doctrine of our Church, that the Crown has the chief government of 
all estates in the realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
causes. If the Commission had come to any other conclusion they 
would have contradicted the 37th Article, and struck a heavy blow 
at the union of Church and State. For my part, I am not in the 
least afraid of a final court of appeal composed of laymen, and I am 
quite certain that the public at large will never allow Church 
questions to be settled by a merely clerical tribunal. 

So much, then, for points in the Report which I approve. I will 
pass on to one about which I feel very grave doubts. I approach it 
with some hesitation, but I feel it a duty to speak my mind without 
reserve. 

(b) Let me, then, say plainly that I doubt extremely the wisdom 
of putting such a great amount of power into the hands of the Bishops, 
as the Report recommends. I do not think it will be acceptable 
to the public. I do not think it wall work well. 

Will the decision of any Court in which a Bishop is the chief 
judge carry much weight with litigants, whether clerical or lay? I 
doubt it.‘ A Bishop is not a lawyer. Like all ministers of religion 
who are continually telling their own side of a story, and are never 
answered, he is not likely to have a judicial mind. He is not trained 
and accustomed to weigh evidence, and to see both sides of a question. 
If Episcopal sentences did not lead to consent appeals to the Final 
Court, and endless litigation, I should be greatly surprised. 

Is there the slightest likelihood of uniformity in the judgments 
^ of Bishops in disputed cases of doctrine or ritual ? Are not the 
opinions of every Bishop on the Bench known perfectly well before 
the case is heard? Would not the result be a set of coaflicting 
decisions from one end of the land to the other ? We should set 
Bishop against Bishop and Diocese agaiiist Diocese, and increase 
our unhappy divisions.. In short, we should set Canterbury against 
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Yotk, and York against Canterbury. We should have the use” of 
Sarum, and the hse” of Manchester, a|id, perhaps, the use” of Liver- 
pool, or of Ely and the like, and the Church M^ould become a Babel. 

Is there any appearance of the clergy or laitjT being disposed to 
accept the decisions of the Bishops if their decisions happen to be 
contrary to their opinions ? I am obliged to say that I fail to see 
it, ^ I am afraid there is hardly a bishop in our Church who could 
not tell a sorrowful tale of fatherly admonitions” set at nought and 
advice despised. In -plain truth, if there is any point on which muL 
titudbs of people seem agreed, it is the ignorance and the incom- 
petence, of the Episcopal order. Yet this is the very order of 
nTen whom the Royal Commission proposes to put on the Judicial 
Bench, and, with amazing simplicity, it appears to suppose that clerical 
litigants are hungering and thirsting to listen to our admonitions” 
and obey our decrees. Once more I say, 1 doubt it. 

Of course there is a ready answer to all this ; but I fear it will 
not hold water. The present race of Bishops is to be succeeded by a 
set of Daniels whose admonitions will always be respected, and whose 
decisions will always be obeyed. There are never to be appeals from 
them to any final court of laymen ! Well, that may possibly be, 
though I confess I know not where these Episcopal Daniels are to 
come from. A member of the English Church Union thought fit 
to say of me, behind my back, at the Derby Congress, that if Bishops 
were elected by the Church and not chosen and nominated by the 
Crown, I should never have been Bishop of Liverpool. But the 
worthy man forgot that when Bishops are chosen by popular 
election the laity will have a voice as well as the clergy, and the 
result might not be favourable to his friends. The plain truth is, 
that, however you may have the Bishops appointed, I shall always 
maintain that to give them much judicial power is not wise. At 
any rate, if they are to be judges, I hope the legislation will insist 
on their having much more legal assistance than the Report of the 
Commission proposes. At present I can only say that I regard this 
recommendation with grave doubts. It will not work well. 

So much for doubts. I now pass on to say a few words on three 
points, about which I feel very" strong objections, and cannot sec 
with the eyes of the Commissioners. 

(c) For one thing, I strongly object to the absence of any dis- 
tinction between the Court for trying offences in matters of doc- 
trine and ritual, and the Court for offences which I will call moral, 
such §s intemperance or incontinence. I think a Bishop ought not 
to be subject to the pain ,of trying cases of the last description. 
They generally turn on simple questions of fact, and not of theology, 
and they may be tried just *as well, and even better, by lay judges 
than they can by the Bishops. For the Bishop himself to try them, 
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is to destroy the fatherly relation which ought to exist between him- 
self and his clergy, and to laji him open to charges, either of exces- 
sive partiality, or of excessive severity. In many counties of England, 
where clergymen are sometimes obliged to be magistrates, from the 
scarcity of resident gentry, no clergyman ever thinks of remaining on 
the bench when any case of his own parishioners is brought before 
the court. As a matter of course he withdraws. The same principle, 
I maintain, in the case of moral offences, should be applied to the 
Diocesan court of a Bishop. 

For another thing, I object most strongly to the recommendation 
of the Keport that a Bishop should have the power of veto over pro- 
ceedings, and should be able to stop " in liminc^^ the application of any 
complainant. In this objection, it will be remembered, I am supported 
by no less than eight of the Commission : that is, by one-third of 
the whole number, and among these eight you will find the names 
of Lord Coleridge and Chancellor Espin. To my eyes, this power of 
veto strikes a blow at the root of one of the first principles of the 
English constitution, and deprives a citizen of justice. Magna 
Charta, I am told, says of the King, nunquam vendet, nunquam 
deferet, nunquam negabit justitiam.^^ That great principle is nullified 
by this veto. Furthermore, it places a Bishop in a most odious and 
invidious position, and imposes on him a most painful amount of 
responsibility. Above all, it is calculated to throw the whole Chureli 
into confusion, as there is not the slightest probability that the power 
of veto would be always exercised in the same way. Bishops are of 
different temperaments, just like other men. Timid and peace-loving 
Bishops w ould veto all suits. Combative and strife-loving Bishops 
would sanction all. One Prelate would allow no High Churchman 
to be prosecuted. Another, within a few miles, would not allow a 
finger to be raised against a Low Churchman. I cannot believe 
that any House of Commons would ever sanction such a condition of 
things. For the comfort of the Bishops themselves, I trust the pro- 
posed Episcopal veto will never become the law of the land. 

Last, but not least, I object most strongly to the recommendation 
of the Eeport, that in any case of doctrine or ritual, only the 
actual decree of the court in dealing with any particular case shall 
be of binding authority in the judgments hitherto or hereafter to be 
delivered, and that the reasoning in support of their judgments shall 
always be allowed to be reconsidered and disputed.^^ In plain Eng- 
lish, no decisions are ever to be regarded ,as precedents ! Each 
decision is only to settle its own particular case, and the very, same 
disputed question may be tried twenty tim^s over again. wonder 
the Quarterly Review warns us that this recommendation tends to 
unsettle and undo everything that has been done for the last thirty- 
three years.. The Godiam case, the Mackonochie case, the Bennett 
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ncase, the Ridsdale case^ may all be tri^ over again ; and not once 
only/^ says the Reviewer, but as often as a High Church Bishop 
chooses to object to a Low Church clergyman's notions on baptism, 
or a Low Church congregation takes fright at the Ritual practices of 
their vicar/^ I do not wonder that the Reviewer says that this is 
a •principle entirely foreign to the genius of English law/' I do 
not ponder that he adds, The practical working of this suggestion 
would be to produce I)eriodical returns of the anarchy and confusion 
under which we are now suffering." From such a state of things, I 
cjn only say. Good Lord, deliver us ! A surer method of keeping up 
incessant litigation I cannot conceive. In civil suits the decision of 
the highest court is held to settle all similar cases. It is taken as a 
guiding precedent, and is very rarely overruled. In ecclesiastical 
suits, forsooth, the judgment is to settle nothing ; and in twelve 
months time the precise questions which were tried in one diocese 
may be brought up from another diocese and be tried over again ! 
A more ingenious scheme for keeping ecclesiastical sores continually 
open could not possibly be devised. Of course I may have mistaken 
the meaning of the Royal Commissioners ; though, if I have mistaken 
it, I err in the good company of the Quarterly Review. But if there 
is no mistake, if all the ecclesiastical cases of the last thirty-five 
years are to be incessantly tried over again, and no decision, how- 
ever weighty and well reasoned, is to stop all future litigation, I can 
only say that, in. my opinion, there will be no more peace in the 
Church of England if this Report is sanctioned and becomes law. 

I leave the whole subject here. I have stated plainly what I 
approve, what I doubt, and what I disapprove in the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. Whether Mr. Gladstone will adopt them 
and make them the basis of an Act of Parliament — whether Lay 
Churchmen will allow them to become law — whether any House of 
Commons will ever endorse them, even at Mr. Gladstone's bidding 
— all these are questions of the future, about which I shall venture 
no prophecy. I only predict that without considerable modification 
the scheme of the Commission will not and cannot work. If it 
becomes the law of the land, I shall loyally do all I can to carry it 
out. I have no sympathy with those who refuse to obey laws if they 
do not like them. But I repeat my conviction that the scheme will 
not work. 

Any attempt to mend matters, perhaps, is better than to do 
nothing. To sit still and defer legislation till a more conv^uient 
season, lls some speakers counselled at the Reading Congress, appears 
to me most dangerous policy. Our present state is one of utter 
anarchy and lawlessness. Every one seems to do what is right in 
his own eyes ; and any Bishop who tries to keep Up order and dis- 
cipline is at once branded as a persecutor and a foe to liberty, and a 
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maa ignorant of the law! Every sort of diversity ih*dpctrine and 
ceremonial is to be tolerated, and nothing is ever to be forbidden I 
In short, if nothing is to be done, and the only result of the Com- 
mission is to blacken and discredit the existing Courts, without pro- 
viding anything better, the whole result will be increased strife and 
division. And after all the mother of all Ecclesiastical mischief is 
the notorious ^'ornaments rubric," which nobody can explain^ so as 
to satisfy all. Until that rubric is swept aw^, and replaced^ by a 
plain intelligible substitute, there will never be peace in the Church 
of England while the world stands. ^ 

J, C. Liverpool. 



THOUGHTS ON THE IRISH LAND ACT 
AND LAND SYSTEM. 


T he Irish Land Act of 1881 has been law for two years only ; 

and it is impossible, as yet, to state all the consequences of 
the change in the social condition of Ireland of which it has been 
at once a cause and a symptom. The time, however, has, I think, 
arrived when it ®.s become advisable to consider the measure, its 
operation, and its present results, and briefly to note if, in any 
particulars, it falls short of what it ought to be — a complete and 
reasonably enduring settlement of landed relations throughout the 
island. I have long hesitated to express in public an opinion upon 
a grave question, connected with personal and official duties, and 
certain to be for years in Ireland the theme of general and 
embittered controversy. A judge, as a rule, should abstain from 
comments, even in impartial organs of the press, on matters on 
which he may have to adjudicate ; and, speaking generally, should 
administer the law, not criticise it in principle or detail, or point 
out its supposed shortcomings. Nevertheless, judges of the very 
highest eminence have not scrupled to propound their views in some 
instances on important measures involving grave national or social 
interests; and I feel that I cannot greatly err in following the 
example, on cognate subjects, of the late Lord Justice Christian and 
of Mr. Justice Stephen. Let me add that I would not take up the 
pen, were it not that the chances of life have given me opportunities^ 
of po ordinary kind to appreciate and understand the Irish Land 
CluesW)n. As an Irish landlord, I have myself managed my ancestral 
estate for many years, and have witnessed the revolution in Irish 
land wrought by the gfeat famine of 1846-50, and by the events 
of 1879-82. As a County Court Judge J have administered the 
Land Acts of 1870 and of 1881 in a large and extremely disturbed 
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distarict, and it has been my f<wtune to hear and deternrine a great 
many claims for judicial rents. I may say, too, that in 1856, I 
Mfmte on the Irish •Land System, in the Oxford Essays,^^ and in 
1869-70 I examined on the spot, and made reports at considerable 
length on the Land Question of Ireland, in its various bearings, at 
the request of the proprietors of the Times. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written, the Irish land 
system and its distinctive features seem still to •be ill understood in 
England. Lord Grey, a statesman and a real thinker, apparently can 
see no great difference between landed tenures in the two islands ; and 
yearly tenancy in Ireland, in Mr. Lowther’s judgment, is simply an 
annual occupation at a rent, with no additional rights dn the part of 
the tenant. This point of view is completely deceptive; the relations of 
landlord and tenant in England and in Ireland are altogether unlike, 
and it is necessary to understand this, in order to fathom the Irish 
Land Question. The type of society under which the land has for 
centuries been possessed in England has grown out of antique 
feudalism into its still kindly yet commercial form by a gentle and 
imperceptible process ; it perfectly assimilates the new elements 
continually being added to it, and still knits together the landed 
classes in strong and fairly harmonious dependence. In this 
state of things the landlord is the natural head and friend of 
his tenantry; they are one in religion, in race, and in habits; 
and they are not kept asunder by unhappy memories, or by 
lasting causes of envenomed discord. In Ireland on the con- 
trary, the organization of the land is a settlement of conquest 
and confiscations, which, in three provinces, and largely in the 
fourth, made a foreign caste the owners of the soil and a subject 
nation its despised occupants ; sectarian proscription of the most 
ruthless kind prolonging and aggravating these evil relations. A 
community shaped in such a mould could produce little that was 
fair or gracious; it is not surprising that the Irish landlord, until 
the close of the last century was usually a rude and severe superior, 
and that the peasantry were a people of serfs ; and great as has been 
the improvement since, society in Ireland, as respects the land, still 
bears traces of the unfortunate past. 3['o this hour in Leinster, in 
Munster, in Connaught, and even to a considerable extent in Ulster, 
the owners of the soil as a class are divorced in taste and sympathy 
, from their dependents ; they are different in faith, in blood, in the 
ways of life ; a large nuinber are mere absentees ; and they are sepa- 
rated from the mass of the occupiers by hard and impassabie lines 
of distinction. Yet even this deep and unhappy division is not, 
perhaps; the most striking feature of the* land system of Ireland, 
viewed as a whole, or that which most distinguishes it from that of 
England. The English landlord, as a general rule, as is natural 
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under the large farm system, makes all the permanent improvements 
on the land ; and transient improvements made by the tenants are 
everywhere protected by local custom. English* law, therefore, 
especially since it has been amended by recent changes, falls in well 
"^ith this state of things ; the landlord feels that the land is his own ; 
and tbe tenant has no sense of a lasting property in it. On the 
other hand, in Ireland, with large exceptions, and as a necessary 
result of her small fariif system, what has been durably added to the 
soil has been the work, not of the lord, but the tenant ; and the 
sum of improvements thus effected by the long toil of generations of 
peasants, exaggerated as it may be, has been prodigious. As an 
inevitable consequence the Irish tenant has always felt that he 
partly owns the land ; and morally certainly, in many instances, he 
is entitled to a concurrent interest in it. Yet until very recently, 
except in Ulster, where it had some protection from local usage, 
this enormous and growing mass of property was not law worthy 
under English law; it was liable to confiscation from time to time, 
and no doubt can exist that, in thousands of cases, it has been con- 
fiscated without a passing thought, by summary eviction or the 


increase of rent. 

A land system, therefore, founded in wrong, which maintained 
harsh diflerences of race and sect, and in which law set the rights of 
the tenant at naught — such was the position of the landed classes of 
Ireland ; and it remained but little changed, so to speak, till yester- 
day. This state of things aroused even Swift to wrath, was 
denounced by Burke in eloquent language, and was clearly and fully 
described by Arthur Young ; but its character, perhaps, was best 
indicated by Lord Clare, in his speech on the Union, when he com- 
pared the Irish gentry to a garrison hemmed in by enemies brooding 
over the hope of vengeance. Four main causes concurred, in our 
time, to condemn this system in general opinion and to prepare the 
way for the reform through whiqh it has been well-nigh subverted 
at last. The famine of 1846—50 caused a confiscation, on a 


gigantic scale, of the rightful property of the Irish peasantry, by 
driving them from their homes in thousands, and was a pregnant 
commentary on the memorgible ^Ileport of the Devon Commission, 
which revealed their true state. Again, the immense einigration 
that followed created a new Ireland beyond the Atlantic ; and this 
vast community, in intense sympathy with its kindred at home, has 
.never cegised to denounce the ills of the Irish land system. Educa- 
tion, besi3^, has had a powerful influence during the last thirty 
years on the Irish peasantry and this could not fail to make them 
feel acutely the evils and the injustice of their lot, and the wrongs 
to which they were exposed by law. Finally, summary evictions were 
greatly encouraged by legislation from 1850 to 186Q| landlords, too, 
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conscious of danger in the air, became disinclined to granting 
leases, and wished to keep their tenants completely in hand ; and 
thus even the few immunities and privileges enjoyed by the Irish 
occupier, were curtailed during this modern period. A crisis in 
landed relations in Ireland was imminent in 1869-70 ; and though 
complaints of rack-rents were not then frequent, for harvei^ts and 
prices of late liad been good, it was easy to perceive what profound 
divisions kept the landed classes morally apart, what widespread dis- 
content prevailed, how precarious was the tenant^s position, and how 
his just rights had no legal protection. By this time the land 
system of Ireland stood generally condemned throughout the Empire, 
and the first Land Act of Mr. Gladstone was passed to, redress its 
acknowledged evils. This celebrated measure gave the sanction 
of law to the usage which, to a certain extent, secured the fair 
claims of the tenant in Ulster ; and it sought to attain a like end 
in the other provinces by provisions that aimed at assuring tenants, 
in certain events, the concurrent rights they had acquired in the 
soil. In common with others I hoped that this law — so far as law 
could remove the ills of centuries — would prove a solution of the 
problem; but the hope, it must be confessed, was ill-founded. Under 
the Act of 1870, as a general rule, the rights of the tenant could be 
only realized on eviction and when he was leaving the land ; and 
experience soon showed that, as the Irish peasant, rather than face 
eviction and quit his home, was willing to forego the benefits of 
the law, and to submit almost to any hardship, the statute 
proved in a great measure useless. While the law in theory gave 
him large new rights, and seemed fairly to protect his property, the 
simple process of raising rent placed the tenant, practically, in as 
bad a position, or nearly so, as had been the case before ; and the 
operation of the Act, besides, could be wholly evaded by other 
devices. In these circumstances the first Land Act, though in many 
respects a noble law, especially so for its bold assertion of the 
recognized ills of the Irish land system, and though not unpro- 
ductive of good, fell far short of its intended purpose ; and, in a 
few years, it had become apparent to those who really understood 
the subject, that all that was faulty in Irish landed relations had 
been only mitigated in a slight degree, and that further reform was 
still needed. 

The years after 1870 were not favourable to the stability of the 
Irish land system. Ireland shared in the growing wealtjh of the 
Empire ; and, as in England, rents were.largely increased, (iccasionally 
no doubt beyond fair limits. Irish tenants, too, like their English 
fellows, lived better than had been the case formerly, and as the law 
gave them an interest in the land, they had exceptional facilities for 
borrowing money, and, as a class, fell much into debt. The two bad 
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harvests of 1877-78 were followed in JL879 by the most disastrous 
season known since the famine of 1846—47 ; the main staples of oats 
, and potatoes failed, and the occupiers of the soil, •already suffering, 
were brought suddenly face to face with distress.. A universal run 
on the peasantry ensued banks and tradesmen generally called in 
their^ claims, and a great class, lately comparatively well off, found 
themselves falling into despair and ruin. It is a mistake to suppose 
that in these circumstances the landlords acted with peculiar harsh- 
ness ;*nGthing like the clearances'^ of 1847 occurred, and there was 
little to justify the furious clamour raised purposely against the 
en?ire order. But, severed in sympathy from their dependents, and 
often ignorant of their real wants, the landlords, it may be fairly 
said, did not meet the crisis in a generous spirit ; few gave the large 
reductions of rent given generally by Scotch and English landlords ; 
and it should be added — for, as a rule, the class is by no means 
affluent — not many could make concessions of the kind. Under the 
pressure, however, of distress and misery, the relations between the 
landed classes, never really cordial, grew bitter and strained ; and, as 
evictions began to increase, a movement, ill-organized and at first 
weak, was set on foot against the payment of rents, in existing cir- 
cumstances often excessive. The opportunity was not lost on two 
or three men of undoubted parts, who, watching passing events in 
America, saw a chance of striking a blow in Ireland at what they 
described as the English interest. The Land League was founded 
by Mr. Davitt ; and, within a few months, from its first seat in 
Mayo, it had spread over the three southern provinces, and even in 
Ulster possessed much influence. It is not my purpose to sketch 
the progress and vicissitudes of this vast movement, which history 
will compare with the Jacquerie of France, or with the Peasants’ War 
of the sixteenth century, and which for a time paralyzed every 
other power in Ireland. Lord Beaconsfield, I believe, was jjerfectly 
right in describing it primarily as a conspiracy against England 
and her rule in Ireland ; and this, I doubt not, has from first to 
last been the real object of its presiding spirits. The movement, 
too, established a system of terrorism and outrage throughout whole 
counties unparalleled since the French Revolution^ and singularly 
resembling the Jacobin regime; and the appeals of its leaders to 
mere selfish greed have had a very pernicious effect on the peasantry. 
Nevertheless, its force was for a time enormous ; it gathered into its 
ranks p. host of partisans who had no sympathy with treason or 
crime, a!5te believed they were doing their country good ; and it had 
the support, more or less earnest, of three-fourths probably of the 
occupiers of the soil, a class* naturally timid and slow to arouse, and 

* In the County Court district of Kerry claims of this kinA increased nearly threefold 
in 1879-80 ; and this was the case generally in most parts of Ireland. 
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wlio since 1798 had scarcefy stirred, except during the short i;rar 
against tithes. No movement could have had such mighty strength 
without counten&nce from right and justice ; and the peasantry, " 
certainly, would not have joined it had they not been suffering from 
real distress, and had they not had solid grounds to complain of the 
state of things under which they lived. 

The agitation of 1879-82, reaching a climax in the No Rent^^ 
strike, exposed the false position of the Irish landlords, and the gulf 
that lay between them and their dependents ; and it shook the land- 
system to its foundations. It would be worse than idle, too, to df^ny 
that it produced the Land Act of 1881, which gave the sanction 
of law to many of its demands ; and it has been unfortunate that 
this immense concession, which has transformed landed relations in 
Ireland, like Catholic Emancipation and other measures, should 
practically have been obtained by unlawful violence. It is vain to 
inquire, after the lapse of two years, whether Government ought not 
to have suppressed the Land League before even listening to its 
leadcr^s claims, or whether the measure of 1881 embodies the best 
principles of land reform for Ireland. The ills of adjusting rents by 
the State are so great that I, for one, had hoped that it might have 
been found possible to surmount the crisis in some other way ; and 
I still think that it would have been better had legislation proceeded 
on the line of discountenancing evictions where rents were too high. 
The measure, however, having passed into law, it becomes all classes 
connected with the land to make it the standard of their dealings, 
and freely to accept it in its true spirit, and this, I must be allowed 
to say, is the evident interest of Irish landlords, who can scarcely 
be blind to the drift of opinion. I shall not examine the Act at 
length, and, indeed, its main provisions must be generally known. 
So far as it deals with the Irish Land Question, on what I may call 
its occupation side, it interposes the authority of the State, in the 
interest wholly of the weaker class, between the disunited landed 
classes ; and in lieu of a precarious yearly tenancy, it offers the great 
body of the occupiers of the soil a statutable term, with the right of 
renewal, the same benefit when leases fall in being conferred on 
tenants holding by lease. The fixed and practically perpetual term, 
however, is to be subject only to a statutable rent ascertained by a 
Court provided by the- State, and to other incidents by no means 
onerous ; and, in order that the rights of the tenant may in no con^- 
ceivable way be curtailed, it is specially enacted that, in sealing the 
rent, regard is to be had for the tenant^s interest, ana that his 
improvements'^ are not to be charged with rent. Finally, the 
tenanit is, under easy conditions, to possess a title to sell his farm to 
the best bidder in the open market, and,, in this way, is empowered 
to realize to the fullest extent his property in the land. The law. 
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in a word, carves out of the freehold a concurrent interest in the land 
for the tenant f and secures, for this, thfe most ample protection hy 
rents fixed hy the State, and other expedients. 

. The Act, it is scarcely necessary to say, has wrought a change in 
the Irish land system, as great as that which, in the Middle 
Ages, transformed the villein into the copy-holder. The landlord, 
who under the old law — practically little changed even in 1870— was 
absolute owner of the land, with power to treat the occupier at 
wilV' and by eviction* and the increase of rent to destroyer to 
squeeze out his property, has been nearly converted into a rent- 
charger, with his interest in the land diminished, and with little 
dominion over the tenant ; while the tenant has gained large rights 
of ownership, under liabilities fixed by the State and not dependent 
on his former master. It is as yet impossible to forecast with 
certainty what the effects of this revolution will be, as its operation 
shall be developed by degrees. Those who ascribe to the Act the 
comparative rest and freedom from crime now enjoyed by Ireland, 
are, I think, mistaking the facts of the case ; the outrages of the 
Land League period were rather the work of the men broken'^ 
by the distress of 1879-80, and by the more degraded class of the 
peasantry, than of the legitimate occupiers of the soil ; and, as the 
Act does scarcely anything for this mass of distress, we may reasonably 
infer that the change is due to the ascendancy slowly regained by 
law, and to the resurrection, so to speak, of justice, for months para- 
lyzed thoughout whole counties. Some mischiefs, too, I believe, have 
followed the sudden transformation of the land system. We need not 
expect landlords to improve their estates under the altered conditions 
of their tenure ; and the country, it is to be feared, will suffer, 
especially in all that relates to drainage, one of the chief require- 
ments of its rain-drenched soil. The adjustment, also, of rents by 
the State has a tendency to destroy in the peasantry the sense of 
independence and self-reliance ; it encourages them, too, to run out” 
their farmes to an extent known only to those who see it, and, as 
every administrator of the Act is aware, it has increased the 
demoralization and the disregard of contracts, due in the first 
instance to Laud League teaching. Moreover, in spite of rhetorical 
figures, political economy will not quit Ireland, and, as the Act 
only applies in the main to tenants actually in occupation, future 
tenants and purchasers from present tenants will possibly be, in the 
course of time,"^ under as harsh conditions and in the same depen- 
dent stat^as had been the case with most of the class formerly, 

* I had a remarkable instance of this at the Land Sessions lately held at Tralee. An 
application was made to me to lix a j^^dicial rent by a tenant whi, in 1379, had given 
more than i5500 for the farm. I fixed the judicial rent at £106, the original rent 
having been £116 ; but it is obvious that at least £35, the interest on the £5(^, must be 
added to the £10G, and this, if my decision was correct, is a rael^-rent. 
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Nevertheless, the statute, 1 feel assured, will ultinjately do more good 
than evil, and will have large and beneficial consequences. Recon- 
ciling, for the time in history, law with the facts of land tenure 
in Ireland, it is a measure of justice in its main features ; and as its 
influence, will make itself felt over a circle rapidly and widely 
spreading, in lessening rack-rents, in protecting their rights and in 
placing them in a secure position, it must diminish the discontent of 
the occupiers of the soil, and win many to the side of order. .And if 
this consummation shall be attained — though it is unwise iij Irish 
-affairs to be sanguine — we may fairly expect that some of the ills 
now coincident with a revolution in the land will gradually decr^j^se 
and disappear ; that improvements heretofore done by landlords will 
be made by tenants, and on a larger scale ; that, under better con- 
ditions of life, the moral deterioration of the Irish peasant will be 
replaced by self-respect and energy ; and, on the whole, that the 
country will make a real and lasting advance in prosperity. 

The Land Commission, as every one knows, is the court charged 
with the administration of the Act ; the duty of settling judicial 
rents, the main work as yet done under the statute, being devolved 
on the Sub-Commissions and the County Courts, subject to an appeal 
to the Land Commission. In common with many, I entertained 
fears that the courts would be unable to perform the enormous 
amount of business imposed on them within anything like reasonable 
time, applications to fix judicial rents having at first come in by 
several thousands a week ; but this apprehension was happily ground- 
less. The number of appeals, indeed — still more than 8,000 — to the 
Land Commission, appears formidable ; but there is reason to believe 
they will be disposed of, one way or another, before many months ; 
and rents are now being adjusted at a rate which ere long will 
leave no arrears behind. Nearly 79,000 cases of this kind, out 
of a total of about 105,000, have been settled up to December, 1883, 
without reckoning more than 55,000 cases of private arrangements 
made out of court, but registered with the Land Commission ; and 
these figures prove that what at first seemed an almost hopeless task 
will be soon accomplished. As regards the administration of this 
part of the Act, I naturally wish to make as few remarks as possible. 
Some expressions made current although disavowed, undoubtedly led 
to a vague notion that the object of the law was to lower rents on 
principles obviously false and unsound ; and on one important point, 
to which I shall refer presently, erroneous views were certainly laid 
down, which have difi\jsed ideas pf a dangerous kind, though the 
•error was very soon rectified. Nevertheless, the proof is, I think, 
conclusive that the administration of^ the Act has been as just, , 
rational, and fairly consistent as the great difficulties of the case 
^dmit ; and if, as was inevitable, mistakes have been made, this has 
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been only one of th^ many evils of attempting to measure rents by 
the State. If, Tiowever, as heated partiAi^s assert, rents have been 
cut down in a reckless fashion, how does it haj^pen that these 
reductions, whether made contentiously, or out of court, have been 
very much on the same scale ; and how comes it that the County 
Courts — the judges of which have the same status of independence 
as the superior judges — have, on the whole, pronounced decisions on 
rents a^^alogous to those of the Sub-Commissions? These facts 
should l^e enough for im*partial persons ; and I gladly turn to another 
branch of the subject. The reductions of rent have been certainly 
largg, and there is no doubt that those made through the statute 
are only a part of those actually made, for many landlords have 
lowered their rentals, either permanently or for a limited period, by 
agreements that cannot be publicly known. The general result has 
been to expose Irish landlords to a great deal of odium ,• and the 
party w^ho wish to strike England through them, and trade on 
promoting hatreds of class, have treated them to much libellous 
rhetoric. I am far from denying that, in too many instances, unjust 
rents have been exacted in Ireland ; still it is fair to remark that 
Irish rents have not been more largely reduced by law than Eng- 
lish and Scotch have by recent concessions, at least in a very great 
number of cases ,• and the reduction of rent that has actually 
occurred is certainly far more due to the depressing effects of bad 
seasons and of low prices, coinciding during a scries of years, than 
to the rack-renting of landlord thieves, to quote from one of the 
Irish Party.’^ I adhere to the opinion I have always held that 
over-renting, as a general rule, was not so marked a vice of the Irish 
land system as the separation of classes and the dependent state of 
the tenant. 

Opinions will probably long differ whether the Land Act ought to 
have been passed at all, especially under Land League pressure. As 
I have said, however, it is now law ; and it is of great importance 
that it should make tlje settlement of the Irish Land Question 
reasonably complete. Not, indeed, that any amendments whatever 
could satisfy the extreme Irish Party, who, doubtless, w^ould find a 
lower deep,^^ even in the lowest deep^^ of change ; but reform ought 
to be in all respects adequate^ The popular demand that the judicial 
rent should, in all cases, become payable, not as now, after the 
decision of the Court, but when the suitor first makes his claim, was 
not without a certain show of justice when the Courts seemed over- 
whelmed iw arrears ; and even at present something may be said for 
it. Now, nowever, when no doubt can remain that judicial rents 
can be quickly settled, the mg,in grounds for this concession fail ; 
and there are many reasons against a rule which, if made general, 
would probably lead to speculative attempts on* a great scale to 
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coerce landlords to reduce rents, and which is open to all the objec- 
tions to legislation retroacuvc in effect. Neverthdiess, the Courts 
might, I think, be empowered to antedate the judicial rent in cases 
of gross and undue extortion; this, I conceive, would be simple 
justice ; it would have an excellent moral effect ; and it would cer- 
tainly facilitate arrangements out of Court. In one important matter, 
I agree in principle with a reform advocated not only by Mr. 
Parnell and his followers, but by the Ulster Liberals. The Act, as 
is well known, applies to yearly tenants only and to leaseholders 
at the expiration of existing leases ; and leasehold tenants, while 
their terras are current, cannot appeal to the Courts for a revision of 
rent. This distinction, no doubt, appears well founded ; and I 6ave 
not overlooked the force of the arguments that it is ope thing for 
the State to make a contract where, save loose usage, there was 
none before, and quite another thing to subvert contracts expressed 
in writing and presumably fair ; and that if you touch leases you 
may just as well touch mortgages, settlements, and other charges 
on land. Nevertheless, if we recollect what has occurred in Ireland, 
the distinction should not, I believe, be maintained; — can you 
reasonably refuse a peasant on one side of a hedge a probably 
large reduction of rent obtained by his fellow on the other side, 
because he holds by a bit of parchment or paper? — and this is 
so obvious that not a few landlords — though many still cling to the 
letter of the law — have voluntarily offered to take up their leases 
and to allow their tenants to appeal to the Courts. As for the 
above arguments they arc now vain ; the Land Act has largely affected 
mortgages and every kind of landed relation and contract ; and as 
the proposed reform is comparatively small, it ought to be made, 
since it is really just. The method, however, by which it is sought 
to work out the intended change — namely, that leasehold tenants 
should be given the right of having their rents judicially fixed, the 
contract being unaltered in other respects — seems to me contrary to 
sound principle. Assuredly it would be most unjust that a tenant 
should have a right to retain his lease, with all its privileges, 
throughout his term, and that a court of justice should simply 
endorse upon it what would, perhaps, be a great diminution of the 
rent ; and it is easy to see that this woijjd expose landlords to specu- 
lative litigation of the most oppressive kind. To entitle a leasehold 
tenant to apply to the Court for a readjustment of an existing rent, 
it ought, I think, to be a dne qua non that the lease should be given 
up previously ; and on this condition only .would a lan^Ord stand 
on equal terms as a suitor with him. This provisiTO, besides, 
would have this advantage, that it would probably discriminate, by 
a self-acting process, between leases at just and at unjust rents. 

On one point of^ extreme importance no change I trust, will be 
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made in the lawo as it has been declared by the highest Court iu 
Irelaad. The Land Act, as I have sai^, provides that, in determining 
a judicial rent, no rent shall be charged on t^nant^s improve- 
ments/^ the exact words being’^ ^^no rent shall be allowed or made 
payable .... in respect of improvements made by the tenant or 
his predecessors in title.^^ The term improvements,^' however, had 
been defined in the original Act of 1870 as — besides " tillages and 
unexhausted manures" — any ^^work, which being executed adds to 
the letting value of the holding, .... and is suitable to such 
holding/' and as the Act of 1881 is in pari materia^ improvements" 
lyjder it, and under the older Statute, obviously ought to have the same 
meaning. In fixing, therefore, a judicial rent, it would seem to bo 
sufficiently clear that the deduction contemplated by the Land 
Act was strictly confined to works" of this kind, and that rent 
might be fairly charged on improvements" of any other description, 
and on the land as enhanced in value by them. The extreme Irish 
Party, however, insist, in defiance of the plain words of the law, that 
any additional value given to the land by the tenant, or those who 
have gone before him, without reference to m6rc ‘‘ works," but even 
through the ordinary course of husbandry, and apparently without a 
limitation of time, is an ^^improvement" within the spirit of the Act ; 
and they maintain that, in the adjustment of rents, the Courts should 
completely exclude this item. Kent, accordingly, should be assessed 
only on the value of the land in its rude state, i^en first let, 
centuries perhaps ago ; and no increased value in any way 
attributable to the management of the land, so far as the tenant has 
had to do with it, is to be taken in account in the landlord's interest. 
This is the celebrated doctrine of prairie value," which has been 
held up to the Irish peasantry as the standard by which rent ought 
to be measured ; and were it to prevail, it would, doubtless, accom- 
plish with ease one of its ' authors' objects, for it would all but 
annihilate landed property. No court of justice, it is unnecessary 
to say, has positively sanctioned this monstrous teaching, as iniquitous 
as it has been pernicious ; but the Land Commission, it must be 
admitted, made a step at least in this false direction, and though 
the mistake was at once set right, its judgment has had some bad 
efiects. In a celebrated case the two legal Commissioners, their lay 
colleague expressing dissent,t appear to have held that improve- 
ments" meant not works" only as above described, but the 
superadded value produced by the works," and laid down accordingly 
that, in* determining rent, this value was not to be computed^ and 
that rent was not to be allowed for it. The Court of Appeal, 
however, rejected at once, and unanimously, a view to aomc extent 

^ I purposely omit some qualifying words not essential to the bonsideratioii of the 
question here under discussion. > ^ 

t I say ** appear,*' for really it is not easy to catch the exact meaning of the judg- 
ments in this particular. k 

voi? xiv. 
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ce^ainly on the side of that prairie value the law now is that 
improvements’^ have the specific meaning of works” only, and 
that in settling ^ judicial rent, these, and not the value resulting 
from them, are to be considered as regards the question of what is to 
be exempted from rent ; and a liberal percentage on the cost of the 
works appear to be, as a general rule, the true measure of what ought 
to be the deduction to be made in this matter. This decision, I 
venture to say, is approved by the mass of the legal profession in 
Ireland, and not only, as it appears to me, is obviously the true 
interpretation of the Act, but is consonant with common sense and 
justice, and shows a due regard for the fair rights of i)rope»ty. 
It repudiates, however, it must bo allowed, the doctrine of the 
prairie value” and dangerous notions allied to it ; audit recognizes, 
too, what, I should have thought would have been generally deemed 
a truism, that as a landlord still has an interest in the land and its 
inherent qualities, he may have a title to claim, in the shape of rent, 
a share in that augmented value of the land which, in the case of 
tenants^ improvem cuts, must assuredly, in a greater or less degree, be 
referable to these very agencies. For these reasons I trust 
Parliament will leave this wholesome decision alone, notwithstanding 
the clamour of those who feel that it interferes with a cherished 
object ;* though it must be confessed that, probably owing to the 
different judgments that have been pronounced, some difference of 
opinion secn^ to exist among even moderate men on the subject. 

The rental of Ireland has been reduced probably one-fifth since 
1879—80, and what is more significant, the selling value of land, 
judging from the returns of the Landed Estates Court, has fallen 
considerably more than a third. It is impossible to say how far the 
Land Act is responsible for this immense change ; but, after making 
all fair allowances for low prices and deficient harvests, and for the 
destructive effects of the Land League, it certainly has contributed 
to it. I cannot understand how this does not give Irish landlords 
a real claim on the State to compensation for what they have lost, so far 
as the State has been concerned in it ; and the arguments from the 
diminution of English and Scotch rents, or from the supposed necessity 
of a reform in the law, seem to me altogether beside the question. 
Law, before the Act of 1881, had given the landlord a certain status ; 
that Act has transformed it to his detriment; and the difference 
surely ought to be made good, especially as it can be proved that the 
very wrongs often laid to the charge of Irish landlords have been caused 
in the main by statutes and other acts of the Imperial L^fslature. 
Full compensation, however, is not to bfe hoped for ; all thkt can be 
expected is a fair compromise. This iso possible, I think, in many 

* A notion, too, seems to have prev.iiled in the House of Commons that the Court of 
Appeal was divided in its view on tb© point- That is not so ; it was divided on other 
points, but on this it was completely of one mind. 
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ways, and Pariiam^nt in justice ought# to recollect that even the 
‘National Assembly at Versailles considered the claims of the French 
jeigneurie after the sacrifices of the 4th of August.* In the case of 
encumbered landlords in Ireland — three-fourths probably of the entire 
class — the loss they have sustained might in part be made up where 
the charges are simply family charges, by reducing these in a certain 
proportion ; this would be general average in a ' common shipwreck, 
a principle of the very# strictest equity. It would no doubt be im- 
possible to extend this rule to bond fide advances of money ; but, in 
these instances, the State might pay off encumbrances of this kind 
afTla lower rate of interest than that which they at present com- 
mand, of course taking the place of the mortgagees, and seeing that 
there was good security, and by this process it would give large 
relief. Direct compensation to unencumbered landlords is more, per- 
haps, than can be expected ; but the whole class, whether encumbered 
or not, may indirectly receive much benefit from a change in the 
law of landlord and tenant. Existing remedies for the recovery of 
rent or regaining possession of land in Ireland, are more costly and 
tedious than they ought to be, and especially since the Land League 
period they have formed an oppressive tax on estates. The mere 
substitution of a simple proceeding, analogous to that before bank- 
ruptcy, for the present system of action and ejectment, through which 
defaulting tenants should be summarily sold out, would in itself be 
a great boon to landlords, and would in some measur# be a com- 
pensation to them by reducing law charges and making rents more 
secure. As, too, upon.|jpvery sale of the kind, the land should be 
transferred to a purchaser subject to the landlord's right of pre- 
emption, the measure would be in true accordance with the principles 
of the Act of 1881, and would be of great advantage to the tenant 
himself. It would, in fact, be only extending the right of free sale 
to a new class of ca^es ; and as it Ai^ould in most instances* abolish 
evictions, with their odious scenes and their frequent wrongs, and 
in many instances it would assure the tenant a surplus after the 
payment of debts, it would be a reform essentially in the general 
interest. 

These suggestions, I think, comprise what is needed to reform 
thoroughly the Irish land system, regarded upon the side of occu- 
pation. The Acts of 1870 and of 1881, however, deal with that 
system on the side of ownership ; and contain provisions by which it 
was hoped that a considerable part of the soil of Ireland would be 
transferrSS to tenants and become their property. But the Bright 
Clauses, as they are called, have failed ; and men who agree in no- 
thing else concur in demandftig that they shall be so extended as to 
convert rapidly, and under strange conditions, tlje Irish peasant into 

* This could be effected by empowering the Court to attach the defaulting tenant 
and those abetting him, if upon a sale of the land it was not given up. 
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aa owner of land. The extreme Irish Party iifsist ^that the State 
should create a proprietary out of the occupiers of the soil, by 
advancing to them the whole purchase-money of their holdings to 
buy the landlords out, the loans to be repaid by terminable yearly 
sums not equal to the judicial rent ; and the proposition has from 
different reasons found favour with not a few Irish landlords. Novt 
it would be, I believe, in the general interest, on economic and 
historical grounds, that in a country, like Ireland, of few landowners, 
estates should be considerably broken up, and that a large humber 
of the tenant class should acquire the status of proprietors ; and I 
am willing to admit for the sake of argument — though the admis- 
sion will seem to many extravagant — that some of the objections to 
the above scheme are ill-founded, ' or may be overcome ; that the 
funds required for the proposed advances need not necessarily be 
supplied by the State j that, notwithstanding the “ no rent*^ pre- 
cedent, the peasantry would pay the interest on the loans ; and that 
local authorities could be found in Ireland who would punctually 
collect these yearly charges. But, allowing all this, will the scheme 
stand the test of sober and fair inquiry, and is it not a mischievous 
and disastrous policy ? What would lead to such social confusion in 
Ireland, what would so completely weaken the sense of moral duty 
and independence, already feeble, among the peasantry, as to offer 
the land, wholesale, to the existing occupiers, without requiring a 
single fartling paid down, and actually accepting the price of the 
freehold in instalments less than the rent of its tenancy, and con- 
fined to a limited period only ? The resii;||t, too, of this gigantic 
bribe, inexpedient and foolish as well as immoral, would be practi- 
cally to expropriate all Irish landlords, and to make tenant owner- 
ship the universal tenure ; for rent, as such, would, of course, not 
be paid when the land could be bought out and out by terminable 
payments of less amount ; and will any one assert that a revolution 
like this would be commonly just to good landlords — and many good 
landlords are to be found in Ireland — or would promote the national 
welfare ? The scheme, in short, may commend itself, to those who 
wish to destroy landlordism,^^ as a means to an ulterior end, and 
even to landlords of a ccjrtain class eager to quit a ship they imagine 
sinkings but I cannot believe it will obtain/ the support of a 
single responsible statesman in power, of Parliament, or of the 
British taxpayer, who will certainly have a voice in the matter. 
Subject, however, to the conditions reqni*^ to prevent any^ general 
plan of the kind from having very disastrous effects — thtfb is, that 
tenants seeking to buy their farxns, through the intervention and 
with the aid of the State, should be |ltcpared to pay down a large 
part of the price,* pud that the yearly instalments they would have 
to pay to make up the rest of the purchase money should be at leatt 
* Or, wkat is nesafy ths same to mortgage the land for it. 
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not less than a reasonable rent — I shoujd rejoice to see a real effort 
made to amend the Bright Clauses of the two Land Acts, and to 
create a tenant proprietary largely in Ireland. Atid I fully agree 
with all that has been urged as to the expediency, in order to attain 
this object, of facilitating and cheapening the transfer of land, of 
apportioning head rents and kindred charges, and of encouraging 
limited owners to sell. 

The fruits of the Land Act will, I believe, be as I have said on 
the side of good. Too much, however, is -not to be expected ; and 
it is vain to imagine, as optimists dream, that the measure will 
vktually transform Ireland, and as if by magic cement the Union. 
In the first place, a change in laud tenure can only make itself felt 
by degrees, even among the class that can be called tenants, and it 
can scarcely have any effect at all on the masses of discontented 
poverty which form the social peril of Munster and Connaught. 
Again, it is simply foolish to think that ills which have been the 
growth of centuries can be removed by an Act of Parliament ; the 
land system of Ireland is a constitution profoundly afflicted by 
chronic disease, and it is quackery to suppose that it can be sud- 
denly restored to vigour and soundness by any remedy. Yet even 
these are not the chief reasons why we need not imagine that a'^,^ 
simple change in her land system will make Ireland at once con- 
tented, prosperous, and one with Great Britain. The land agitation 
and the Land Act are in a great measure but partial igrmptoms of 
a revolution which for many years has been shaking the frame of 
Irish society j and this jjvill not be checked by any class reform, for 
it has moved to its depths the heart of a nation. New forces and 
influences are asserting themselves in Ireland with remarkable power, 
and are threatening and sapping her old institutions ; and they will 
not be set at rest by an improvement only of the structure of part 
of the Irish community. That this movement will ever attain the 
objects of those who at present profess to guide it, is, I think, 
impossible in the nature of things ; to separation, and to any scheme 
even indirectly allied to .it, the Empire, I hope, will say ‘'Never,” 
for the sake of the general good of the commonwealth, and will quietly 
put down attempts at resistance. But not the less I believe that 
this impulse will produce lasting and great effects within all classes 
and orders in Ireland ; and it will be a task of the highest statesman- 
ship to reconcile the old order of things with the new, and so to 
change, modify, and reform what exists as to retain Imperial dem*- 
frol oveiMreland, and yet to satisfy her true aspirations, and to ,wln 
a long-estranged people to a real union. This, however, is not a 
part of my subject, and I putposely avoid frirtber eomments on it. 

WiixuM O^CoNNoa Mobris. 
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Turn, turn, my wheel ! all things must change, 

To something new, to something strange. 

I T was thus Longfellow^s moralizing potter sang, and the words of 
his suggestive song find no better illustration than in the his- 
tory and 2>racticc of his own art. The wheel fitly symbolizes the art 
of which the history for two thousand years may be summed up in 
two words— ^stationary movement. The change wrought by the im- 
portation of so-called new, and unquestionably strange, things into 
the circle of ceramic art has been that of revolution, not of ascension. 
The ancients, dwellers in the Flowery Land, are, and, judging from 
present appearances, must ever remain, the master-potters of the 
world. They have supplied imitators with models, and honest 
workers with inspiration. The influx of Oriental ideas, whereof the 
wellspring was in China, led to the European Renaissance. From a 
very early period there appears to have been an interchange of ideas 
between China, India, and Persia. Upon no other supposition can 
some of the historical problems connected with ceramics be solved. 
When it began or how it was maintained we cannot tell. The 
wheels of the pioneer caravans have left no track. Meanwhile 
Greece had perfected the arts of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Assyria. In 
her they culminated, and the scholar became, in turn, the teacher. 
As we look to the farther Orient for beauty of colour, we look to 
Greece for beauty of form. At a later date, when Greek art had 
died, and when its monuments still slumbered in the tombs of Asia 
Minor, Cyprus, and Magna Grsecia, that of Persia awoke to vigour. 
Kiln-fires mark its westward progress. Persian art, modified' by 
Saracen and Moor, led; to those of Spain, Sicily, Italy, Frapee. 
J^apanese porcelain is the basis of the Medicean, the earliest made in 
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Europe. Chinese •porcelain instigjated Ijiie experiments and researches 
which led to the invention of the soft or artificial pastes of France 
, and England, to the discovery of Kaolin, and so to the rise of 
Meissen and Sevres, It supplied styles to decorators all over 
Europe, from the Lambrequin^^ pattern of Eouen, and tlie porcelain 
imitations of Delft, to the " willow- ware^^ of England, In the 
United States, within the last few years, porcelain has actually been 
decorated with the honorific marks found upon Chinese porcelain. 
All th!s inspiration and unintelligent imitation betoken a well-nigh 
universal influence, and, as a mere matter of fact, no product of later 
1«i!des equals either the finer porcelains of the Far East, the inimi- 
table ^^jade^^ and rose-back eggshell, or its jewel-like After 

the Renaissance the knowledge of processes, such as it was, became 
diffused, and interest centres in individuals rather than in nations. 
They have come at intervals so rare that their advents mark eras in 
the history of their art. Now and again has arisen a Robbia, a 
Palissy, a Cherpenticr, or a Wedgwood, to lend lustre to his art, his 
age, and country; and round each one, like satellites round a star, 
revolve countless pupils and imitators. Their names rise like light- ^ 
house towers above the indistinguishable billows of the tumbling 
tide. Mark the difference of conditions. We speak of Chinese 
porcelain generally, and hardly remember the names even of the 
comparatively recent Tcheou and Thang-kong, whose works, in any 
case, are beyond identification. On the other hand, we speak of 
Robbia- ware, Palissy-ware, Wedgwood- ware, and more lately of 
Doulton-ware and Haviland-ware. The nation of eminence has 
given place to the man of eminence, a whole people to an occasional 
individual, and in that one fact is implied a. full commentary upon 
the Old and the New. It explains how to-day the eyes of multitu- 
dinous professors of the ceramic art are fixed upon the East, now 
glowing with hope, now glazed with despair. To rival its brilliant 
colours, its perfection of material, the marvels of its technical skill, 
are achievements attainable by the modern ceramist only in his 
dreams. 

Turning now from history to influence : every great work, every 
great artist is a power, beneficial or pernicious, according to circum- 
stances. The styles indicated, those of China, Japan, Persia, Greece, 
those known as Saracenic and Moresque, and those emanating from 
Florence, Oiron, Saintes, and the English Etruria, have all gone 
to the moulding of taste and the pointing of endeavour. Besides 
them, there are three agencies directly affecting modern ceramic art : 
firstly, the public taste with all its whims and vagaries ; secondly, the 
manufacturer with all his cflnflicting interests and motives ; thirdly, 
the artist with all his longings to create and leqd, and his behests to 
follow. It is not easy to trace the workings of each. They are 
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modified by contact mth eacfe otheir. The ceramic art of our time 
is a medley, the result of conteudiug forces. Thus the studies of the 
artist may end in creation or in imitation. The old masters may 
inspire him to create, but he may be compelled to imitate in order to 
live. So he in turn influences public taste. He may by originality 
create a new taste, or he may by copying feed an old one. Public 
taste regulates the demands of trade, and the demand regulates the 
supply. Thus we reach the manufacturer, and through him return 
to the artist. We find that the bottega is subject to the' mart. 
There are exceptions, instances of an independence as grand as that 
of Palissy, who saw only his object, and was prepared to sacriffco 
everything to attain it. But the rule, which will be abundantly 
illustrated, is that no department of modern production in the branch 
of industrial art now under discussion, is independent of the others. 

The matter will repay investigation. Reform can only issue 
from a clear comprehension of causes and effects. Let us take the 
collector fii^t, and assume that his special hobby is the Oriental. 
He represents a centre from which is spread a taste for Eastern art, 
and thus fosters the desire to rival it. It is thus invested with a 
double influence, first upon taste, then upon manufacture, and 
the ways in which this influence manifests itself are manifold and 
curious. The taste must be gratified, and the problem of doing so 
is sent for solution to the workshop. There are, be it noted, 
manufacturers who wisely take up and strictly retain the position of 
media between their artists and the public, and who create the taste 
they gratify. But there are others who prefer to dabble in the 
great problems which popular taste is ever bringing under their 
notice, and who generally end with perverting a taste originally 
sound. Their motives are centred in mammon, and whenever trade 
prevails over art, we can only look for poor imitations, more or less 
distant from the originals, according to the operator's skill. When, 
as in this case, the wheel spins round, and the brush is wielded, 
under the sole impulse of a desire to produce a passable substitute 
for an unapproachable original, it becomes easy to understand how a 
perfectly sound taste based upon what is beautiful and true in art, 
may be perverted as it spreads, until it becomes a false taste directly 
based upon and fostered by inartistic imitations. Unskilfulness and 
incompetency in manufacture float upon popular ignorance. The 
blame does not lie entirely with the manufacturer. When a collector 
adopts the r6le of a connoisseur, and affects admiration of beauty, he 
does not comprehend, he invites, decejptiou. The unskilful and 
unscrupulous manufacturer makes no effort to educate his patrons^ 
He lives by their stupidity, and caters to a purely fictitious taste by 
imitations a longo intervallo of the originals upon which the unlucky 
possessor of such taste flatters himself it is based. Such a manufic- 
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turer possibly Jays Ibhe soothing unction# to his soul that he is a real 
benefactor of society. He cannot, in any way, be to blame for the 
.crass ignorance which accepts his poor and meretricious imitations in 
Jieu of originals which his patrons may never have seen. Probably 
the one gives them as much pleasure as the other would. Supply o£ 
this suspicious kind keeps down to its own level, the taste creating 
the demand. They exert a mutually degrading influence, and they 
combine to degrade thi artist into a mere machine. 

The’same truth may be represented in another way, by which, in 
place of the ignorant collector, the manufacturer is brought into the 
foreground. Producers do not, in one sense fortunately, look at the 
demands of the public from the same point of view. Leave aside, in 
the meantime, the rare producers of original work and fosterers of 
original genius. The average manufacturer is influenced more or 
less consciously -by the traditions and capabilities of his own bottega. 
The problem presented to him by every fresh demand, every turn of 
fashion, is twofold — viz., How far can the standard out-put of his 
workshop be made to meet it? and, How far can it be so perverted 
as to include the said out-put ? A very common case is here pre- 
sented. There is no question of art. It is again a mere matter of 
business, of supply and demand, of modifying the supply to meet the 
demand, or, as in the case previously supposed, of perverting the 
demand to suit the supply. Manufacturers are thus again seen 
standing midway between artists and purchasers, and exerting a 
controlling influence over both. Their difiTerent views of the trade 
constitute one of three means of ensuring variety in the works per- 
taining to ceramic art, the remaining two being the public demand 
and the individuality of the artist. The apportionment of healthy and 
elevating, or of unhealthy and degrading, influence among them, 
will be further illustrated hereafter. Meantime, there is one point 
upon which, broadly speaking, all manufacturers ostensibly agree. A 
French maker of faience represents the matter thus ; — 

“ ‘ Faites du nouveau T demande le public, Et, sur cet ordre r(^j)et(5 sans cesae, 
sans cesse la fabrique marche dans la voie du nouveau, et marche encore, et 
toujours marche. 

“ Aussi, quel chemin parcouru depuis 18711 Qui reconnaitniit, en 1878 
la c^ramique d’il y a dix ans ? • 

• ‘ Public exigeant, voila pourtant du nouveau !” 

It is this eternally repeated demand for something new which . 
every modern manufacturer would fain persuade the public he is 
meetingr Of those who come before the world as professed imita- 
tors, the number is small. They may be met with occasionally, but 
they are far outnumbered by those who claim originality absolute 
and radical. Apart from the question of the justice of their claim, 
it may in the meantime be pointed out that le public is represented 
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in the passage quoted as^tl^ sole power, whichf not. only keeps in 
motion, but practically governs, la fabrique, and regulates the quan- 
tity and quality of its out-put. We have seen that it may be nearer „ 
the truth to say that the public and the manufacturer exert a mutual 
influence. They arc the two powers which the art of our time is 
called upon to conciliate, and \<^ith which it has, in the great majority 
of cases, to contend. We have examined them in succession. 
And here it may be well to ofler a few thoughts which group them- 
selves round the artist — the third agent in the production of Variety. 
They are of sonic importance to the formation of a true estimate, 
not only of the actual endeavour of our time, but of what the future 
is likely to bring. 

The artist who works in clay, or who handles the palette as a 
decorator of porcelain or faience, is in a peculiar manner exposed to 
external influences. He is, generally speaking, in a position entirely 
different from that of the painter on canvas or sculptor, Cunning- 
ham says of Wilkie that, while other artists contented themselves 
with studying their art through pictures, and rejoiced to think they 
had imitated with success the brilliant colouring of Reynolds, or 
caught a little of the graceful grandeur of Raphael, he, without 
neglecting the dead, loved rather to seek for something new in the 
living. In his journal we find the corroboration of his biographer^s 
remark. When painting the cottage sketch begun at Carleton Hall 
he says : I took it into the house and compared it with Sir George^s 
Rubens, and made such alterations as the study of that great master 
suggested/^ He found a critic in the Rubens, and made use of its 
suggestions, while working out an independent thought, a some- 
thing new^^ that was his own. When, on the other hand, the order 
faites du nouveau^^ reaches the ceramic artist, he is robbed of his 
right to independent action in meeting it. Art being subservient to 
commerce, the artist has scant opportunity of working out his own 
individuality. In olden times the Chinese painter of porcelain was 
little more than a workman, and, as a consequence, the admiration 
of connoisseurs is kindled rather by the marvels of Chinese work- 
manship than by the beauty of Chinese art. We ask for nothing 
more than a mechanical unity of design when the eye is fascinated 
by the delicacy of the details and the rnarvellous brilliancy of the 
colours. Decorators worked as they were ordered under intelligent 
.supervision, each one of a score contributing to a single vase the 
feature that specially trained skiU enabled him to handle. A similar 
rule operates in Occidental workshops, although the orders are issued 
by a different power, and the accumulation of co-operative endeavour 
is vvanting. The public demand is parsed in a garbled form from 
the counting-house on to the studio. The decorator cannot, in point 
of originality, and under such restrictions, cope with his more inde-^ 
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pendent brotjier of the easel. He descends from the ranks of artists 
the moment he gives, at the call of trade, form to sentiments not his 
own ; and yet such are the conditions that he is c^led upon, in nine 
cases out of ten, to choose between a dishonourable form of self- 
renunciation on the one hand and professional neglect on the other. 
He may feel that the only living art is that born of originality, but 
his feelings, not being marketable commodities, are ignored. The 
manufacturer knows, pr thinks he knows, better. To him, as to the 
Eastern potentate, whose imperious Go to ; paint !” was backed by 
the power of passing summary sentence, an artist is merely a 
jnachine constructed to work his bidding, and through him that 
of tly? all-powerful public. To him the art that possesses most 
vitality is that which keeps the kilns aglow and the warerooms 
empty. A very strange and equally lamentable result of this is that 
the history of ceramic art contains many curious tales of ingenious 
fraud. Art having no admissible claims upon the manufacturer 
demoralized by the inherent dishonesty of imitation, he also contemns 
the guidance of commercial principle. He descends to the plane of 
the adulterator of food. There are, comparatively^ speaking, few 
forged pictures, and aii abundance of forged porcelain and majolica. 
The story of the frauds perpetrated in the potteries of the world 
has not yet been told connectedly, but it begins with the older 
dynasties of the Chinese Empire, and runs through the greater part 
of the subsequent history of the art. The supply must be made, 
somehow or other, scrupulously or unscrupulously, to meet the 
demand ; and forms and decorations have been imitated, and factory 
marks forged, with a laxity of conscience that would be appalling, 
did callousness not result from familiarity with a practice which is 
well-nigh universal. It is too common to elicit a protest. Excep- 
tions, no doubt, exist. There arc artists who, like M: Solon, liave 
emaneij^ated themselves by creating a demand for the works bearing 
their name. There are workshops also where the invention of artists 
who are allowed the possession of a certain independence, is unaffected 
by the fluctuations of trade and the whirlings of fashion. But away 
from such as these are found flat forgery and gross imitations. 
Facilis descensus. Fetter an artist by compelling him to gratify a 
passing public whim, and4ie becomes, under compulsion, untrue to 
himself. As an imitator he is false to art, and forgery is the deeper 
falsehood of the manufacturer. It is a mere modification of the 
inherent falsity when a factory identifies itself with a certain style 
to which all its artists must conform. They become mere workmen. 
They make without creating, and sink into intellectual torpor* Thus 
our view is completed. We have endeavoured to unravel, so far as 
space permits, the tangled web of reactionary influences exerted by 
trade, public taste, manufacture, and art. The only cure is the spread 
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of iutelUgence and sound ts^te, and the consequent .reduction to 
futility of the attempt to pass the false into currency. The public 
must be taught t(> realize the educational value of the great collec- 
tions at its command, and collectors must be taught to prize only 
the perennially beautiful. 

Even the sympathies of the manufacturers may be enlisted on the 
side of art. The active wrong, no doubt, begins when commerce 
trenches upon the domain of art. Imitation^ may be a moderately 
remunerative profession, but there is no evidence to shoU that 
imitative talent is not merely creative genius perverted, and that 
creation does not pay better than imitation. The only artists known 
in history are those who have created something recognizable as an 
addition to the sum-total of the beauty that is in the w’orld. The 
only great manufacturers are those who offer a field for the workings 
of originality. This is a substantial fact, by attending to which 
many may profit in soul and purse. Let us, by all means, look at 
the matter practically. Granted that there are many widely diflering 
tastes for manufacturers to meet, it is a mere truism to say that 
variety is best secured by securing the varied outcome of individual 
genius. But genius must be free. The artist who is led into slavery 
under the pretext of meeting the current demands of commerce, is 
practically extinguished. He cannot assert himself. He is the 
mouthpiece of other men^s thoughts, and is precluded from making any 
addition either to ceramic art or to ceramic science. Art cannot spring 
into healthy vigour until the workshop is free, and all cramping con- 
ditions are swept away. A shrub may, by assiduous pruning and 
clipping, and twisting of branches, be trained to assume almost any 
form, and the gardener^s remorseless shears answers the eloquent pro- 
test contained in every upshooting twig that breaks the outline of 
the adopted form ; but cui hono ? The shrub is merely an evidence of 
human folly, and can never be compared with its fellow that rejoices 
in the waving beauty of freedom. The gardener corresponds with the 
manufacturer, to whom it may be said that when room is made for 
a true artist, he will appear, the small for a narrow place, the great 
for a place that is limitless. The profession has too many attrac- 
tions for it to be otherwise. It offers the painter an everlasting 
medium ; it offers the sculptor the means of giving the world the 
work of his own hands, and not copies cut in marble, or cast in 
bronze from his model. In the galleries are paintings defaced with 
cracks, and dulled by the action of time, the forms distorted, and 
the colour-harmony lost. In the museums are plaques and vases 
gleaming in undimmed lustre after the “flight of a thousand years. 
The contrast is notable, and may help tef explain the presence pf $o 
many eminent artists in factory studios, where they are not asked to 
•submit to the degradation of devoting themselves to what is at best 
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but freely translating the ideas of artists with whom they may pos- 
sibly not have one feeling in common. 

In thus computing the artist's advantages* anc^ the odds against 
which he has to contend ; and in allotting to the manufacturer his 
full share of discredit for a state of affairs which will hereafter be 
shown to be anything but satisfactory, yet another matter must not 
be lost sight of. 

Having shown the inanufacturer the best means of securing variety, 
he may now be appealed to through a fair exhibit of one of the 
results of his policy. The Celestial artist or workman was success- 
fill only so long as he was true to the traditions of his country. 
When he was instigated to adopt Western styles, he made himself 
ridiculous. When he devoted himself to the gratification of Western 
demand, his skill deserted him, and with it went his source of gain. 
Chinese art is, and has long been, dead. The only forms of the art 
that have securely held the admiration of the world are those that 
were in inception and thought original. If wc ask, why ? it is not 
because they are old, for age confers no value ; it is simply because 
their beauty is matchless. Rarity may no doubt affect price, but it 
is art that confers value. In the face of this fact, imitation and all 
kinds of second-hand art, if such a thing be possible, must be classed 
with the many other wonders of human folly. If all manufacturers 
allowed their artists to work out their own ideas — to shape, as it were, 
their own destiny, have we so little faith in the intellectual energy 
of our time as to think that they would be less successful than their 
predecessors of a few centuries ago, who worked under these con- 
ditions ? The probability is that, while the market would be cleared 
of much that is meretricious and false, connoisseurs would find in the 
works of their own time much that would be worthy of their cabinets. 
The turgid flood of trade might shrink into a limpid stream, but it 
would gain in value and purity what it lost in volume. The evidence 
of the truth of this is before us. The men who to-day have been, 
commercially speaking, most successful, are those who have nourished 
a devotion to art, who have created something the world never saw 
before. If any one has a doubt as to whether, to speak vulgarly, 
art pays, let him turn to Minton, or Doulton, or Deck, or llaviland* 
The manufacturer will find that the best work pays best, and that 
the best work is done by the artist upon whom the fewest, restrictions 
are laid, whose every work is a thought, and who is never asked tO‘ 
work with his hands while heart and brain are in enforced idleness. 

And now to turn to things as they are, and to comider the manner 
in which -the demand for •something new is too commonly met. 
There is, at the outset, a difficulty in finding a collection, public or 
private, to which reference can be made for illustration. The new, 
as a w^hole, has not yet shown itself worthy of companions^p with 
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the old^ and contemporary cqramic art is accordingly vinrepresentcd 
in our great collections. It can best be studied in the miscellaneous 
room of an Exhibition, where it is not divorced from its intimate 
association with trade. Seven years ago the potters of America were 
appalled by the immense army of their Old-World competitors which 
invaded Philadelphia ; and five years ago the commercial cyclone 
struck Paris. It seems but yesterday that one was contemplating 
the wonders displayed in the mammoth structure on the Champ de 
Mars, admiring the pdie-sur-pdte of Minton, the stoneware, fine 
faience, and panels of Doulton, the porcelain of Worcester and Cope- 
land; or wandering in France among the imposing vases of Sevres, 
from the faience of Deck to the various wares of Ilavilaud, to the 
lizards and fishes of Barbizet and Pull, and among the porcelains 
and faiences that made the French section one of the most attractive 
quarters in the Great Fair; or looking at the classic forms of 
Denmark, the gilded porcelain of Vienna^ the majolica of Italy, the 
elaborately decorated stoves of Sweden, the decayed art of China, or 
the quaint forms and living decorations of Japan. When the time 
came for crates and packing-boxes to be dragged into light, and for 
the porcelain and pottery to disappear, the desolation of the scene 
induced a deep melancholy. Whither now had the vases and plaques, 
panels and services, that had kindled admiration and spread dismay, 
gone ? and where were they next to see tlie sun ? Where were they 
next to tell the tale of modern artistic endeavour? How many 
moons would they outlive ? In truth, melancholy was not untem- 
pered by the conviction that much of the work hidden in the unsightly 
cases that blocked the passages was itself ephemeral. It comes, and 
(voila du nouveau !) it is gone, to make way for something new. The 
art of the world would have lost nothing if many of those cases had 
never been re-opened. A few hundred years hence the visitors to 

the museum of may read on a piece of porcelain, Capo di 

Monte, and on an adjoining specimen, Imitation Capo di Monte, 
made after one hundred and fifty years^ practice by the Ginori family, 
of Doccia on a third he will read, Bacchic amphora, Greek 
and near it, Bacchic amphora, by the Veuve Ipsen, of Copenhagen;'^ 
on a fifth he will read, Old Persian faience and close by, Copy 
of a Persian plaque, made by Deck, of Paris, in 18 — f a seventh 
will bear the legend, Old Satsuma faience," and it will be paired 
with a '^Copy, by Collindt, of Paris, 18 — and the mind of the 
visitor will probably be troubled. He will wonder why a Danish 
widow should devote herself to the resuscitation of an art that rose, 
bloomed, and faded, two thousand years before her day ; why a 
Parisian artist should, with strong but ninfeeling hand, attempt to 
rival Oriental art before mastering Oriental processes ; and why a 
noble Italian family sliould feebly restrict itself to perpetuating the 
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works of a factory to which little more than an historical interest 
attached. Vexed with questions to which no adequate answers ever 
can be given, the visitor will arraign the artists of the nineteenth 
century at the ^ bar of critical opinion, and probably condemn them 
in a body as copyists. There may be none to arrest his judgment 
with Voilh du nouveau 

From the dismantled stalls of the Champ de Mars, it was some- 
thing of a relief to turn to the dignified- quietude of the Trocadero. 
There, nothing had disappeared but the thronging crowds of people from 
all the natibns of the earth. Its composure was in keeping with 
tjie permanence of the objects displayed. A similar feeling is expe- 
rienced in the Louvre, the South Kensington Museum, or in any of 
the great art collections of the world. The specimens exhibited 
have been, there or elsewhere, the delight of generations, and will 
continue to delight when generations have passed away. Some look 
at the wealth of art as they would at a collection of curiosities, and 
scan the tapestries, the arms and armour, the bronzes, the terra cottas 
and the pottery with equally curious eye. Artists probably go to 
such places to study, and copyists to copy, but there is nothing 
directly suggestive either of the public demand, or of the du 
nouveau.^^ Age prevails over youth, and is far more beautiful. The 
only newness is that which is felt, the freshness that real art pre- 
serves throughout the ages. In that sense the old is the new, and 
the new the decayed. The Trocadero Exhibition was at once an 
artistic success and a commercial mistake. It supplied too harsh a 
commentary upon a large portion of that in the Champ de Mars, 
and when viewed in this light uncovered too much, and revealed too 
many of the weak points of modern endeavour. 

Let us take one of the less objectionable examples, as illustrative 
of the suggestiveness of old pottery. Ileared upon its pointed base 
in a corner of the Trocadero, stood an old amphora, a veteran victim 
of change and circumstance. It matters little whether it were Roman, 
Greek, Phcenician, or Egyptian. The facts of its history could make 
no real addition to knowledge, and if inquired into might only have 
disturbed, to no purpose, the work of fancy in constructing a history 
from the hints the amphora itself abundantly supplied. It may have 
stood in the sandy cellar -of an ancient Egyptian. It may have 
held the wine pressed from the grapes of Cj^prus, or played a part at 
a Grecian feast. The servants of a festive Athenian may have 
resorted to it to replenish the exhausted krater or ossyhaphon, or, 
when the cooling vessels were empty, to fill up the oinochoe or 
prochoos. There is no record of the earlier years in the existence 
of the amphora, but this we. know that the time came when it was 
taken into the export trade, and, packed in the hold of a trading 
vessel, was sent to some distant port of the *Mediterrauean. The 
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vessel foundered^, and the amphora^ after having Jbeen tossed hither 
and thither for centuries by tide and current, was at length flung 
upon the shore, ^^en up by the men of another age, and after many 
vicissitudes, was sent to be gazed at by the tens of thousands who 
visited the Trocadero, its pointed base covered with clinging shells, 
and on its neck a huge sponge, mementoes of its long sojourn in the 
realm of Neptune. Having looked on that picture, let us now go 
to the National Factory at Sevres, and look on this — an elongated, 
pointed, porcelain vase, darkly coloured, brilliantly glazed, decorated 
with a nude figure, in translucent pdte-swr-pdtey and fixed in a 
handsome stand of brass, a veritable aristocrat among amphorae. The 
rude unglazed earthenware, held upright by thrusting its pointed base 
in the soil, gives place to elegant porcelain with circlets of metal, 
but they are both amphorae, and the family tie is indissoluble. The 
ancient potter supplied the model for his modern successor to work 
upon. The Phoenician learned from the Egyptian, the Greek from 
the Phoenician, the Eoman from the Greek, and the modern from all. 
The Sevres potter and artist take a hint, present the new in a modifi- 
cation of the old form, and clothe their work with beauty. 

There arc many others who are led by the world^s admiration of the 
works of Greek potters to take a difierent course. In the museums are a 
hundred Greek forms, the kylix^ the lekythos, the hydria^ the rhyton, 
modifications of the amphora, and many others. ' They have been 
pronounced unequalled in elegance of shape, and the judgment has 
been universally accepted as just. Mark the result. In the Greek 
section in the building on the Champ de Mars not one specimen was 
to be found to show that the art of her prime is practised to-day. 
But a few spaces across the line dividing Greece from Denmark, a 
pyramid of pottery was reared. Here again were the kylix, the 
rhyton, the hydria, the lekythos, the kalpis, and the amphora, 
decorated with scenes from Grecian legend or history. Was there 
no mistake ? Had it not been by some blunder or unaccountable 
freak that these classic forms and old-world paintings had been taken 
from Greece and given to Denmai'k ? No, ‘^the voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.^’ The groups were 
labelled Ipsen, Copenhagen,^’ or Wendrich, Copenhagen,” aiid 
closer examination showed that they were in very truth composed of 
Danish copies of the worA of the old Greek potters. Voilh du Nouveau ! 
Nor is Denmark alone in the work of reproduction. ■ With her are 
Sweden and Norway; at a long distance Italy follows; and potters all 
over the world — in the United States and Brazil — are crowding in their 
wake. Seeing, says the Sophist, the jpotter s wheel can give us nothing 
better than the graceful vessels of Greece, and since they have supplied ^ 
us with a standard whereby to measure beauty of form, why not 
multiply such forms *? We cannot all have Greek vases to admire; 
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and as they Qanncft be excelled, is it not better to have a copy of some- 
thing good than a poor original ? The plea is made on behalf of the 
public, and the effect upon art is pushed into the background. It 
will at once be seen that art must needs stagnate when imitation is 
rampant. The potter with a Greek model is^hidden behind it. We 
catch not the faintest glimpse of his features. We know him only as 
a man with fingers. We hardly think of him as filled with all kinds 
of potentiality, as possessing perhaps even a germ of greatness, and 
endowed with creative power. There must be many such in the 
vast army depending for its supply of bread upon imitation. The 
Sophist argues ostensibly on behalf of mankind, but it is worth con- 
sidering that, while we can measure what we have, we cannot 
measure what we may have lost. May not mankind be the loser? 
Is it not, rather, certain that it is the loser to the extent of the works 
of some thousands of men who have been submerged in the tide of 
imitation, and have left no trace of themselves, made no mark in the 
world, opened up no new field of pleasure, shown no new beauty ? If 
these men had merely drank inspiration from the kylia? as the 
Greeks drank wine, the world would have gained to the precise ex- 
tent of their original power. The saddest thought of all is, that the 
great works of the past, which might have been an unmixed blessing to 
the present, should have been, even to the smallest exteni, perverted 
into a curse. 

Melancholy deepens into something akin to despair, when we turn 
from Greece to Italy. We can study its ceramics in any art museum ; 
and in many private collections it forms the leading attraction. That 
collectors like M. P. A.Basilewski, Baron Seilliere, or Baron Rothschild, 
should admire the majolica of Faenza, Rimini, Caffagiolo,Urbino,Gubbio, 
and other Italian potteries, whose kiln-fires beaconed a European renais- 
sance, is a comparatively easy thing to understand. The eye requires 
no special training to find something fascinating in fleeting gleams 
of lustres of copper, ruby, and gold, or in gracefully involved scroll- 
work and arabesque ; but a doubt will present itself if all who affect 
Italian majolica really admire the drawing and colouring of the 
majority of authentic specimens. Do all take delight^ even in the 
Three Graces^^ of Giorgio, or II Frate^s " Saint Cecilia Is every 
eye anything more than ciirious that linger^ over the distorted figures 
and dead flesh tints ? Let, if only for a moment, the historical 
sense be benumbed into perfect passivity, and let artistic sentiment 
alone be heard. We praise the potters and artists of the Renais- 
sance, They infused new life into a dying art. They handled the 
processes they were taught by the Saracens/* with judgment and 
effect. They played their part in the history of art nobly, and in 
their works left a rich legacy to their successors. And what are 
their successors doing ? These are the answering words authorized 
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by the Ginori family of Doccia : L^autre fabrication, pelle enfin qui 
ouvre nne nouvelle et brillante p&iodc dans Thistoire artistiqne de la 
manufacture Ginori, c^est Timitation des ancicnnes faiences italiennes, 
qui out rendu fameuses, au 16me et 17me siecles, les fabriques de 
Paenza, d^Urbino, do Castel Durante et de Gubbio/^ They make 
them, inoreover, so well, that the observer hesitates between the 
original and the copy ! Castcllani of Rome is amongst the others 
who are engaged in the same business. Is itrueccssary to ask again 
the questions prompted by the originals? Is it possible that admira- 
tion can be kindled by these things; or that any rational delight can 
be taken in their faded tints, in drawing and design that set every 
critical canon at defiance, and that, if they appeared as the original 
works of artists of this age, would be regarded as simply ridiculous ? 
There is, to the ordinary intelligence, something pitiful in the sight 
of a man deliberately sitting down to the task of reproducing the 
blunders of his x)redecessors, smothering the wonderful instinct of the 
human hand that almost unconsciously brings its work nearer and 
nearer to perfection, and wantonly leaving his sense of the beautiful 
in colour to perish in disuse. 

The works of Luca della Robbia, and the others of his name, 
have been pretty well distributed over the world. They may be 
found in Edinburgh, London, and Paris, in European cities and 
private collections innumerable, and in the United States, in the 
Fine Art Museum at Boston. Palissy ware, and faience d^Oiroii, 
the pioneer works of French art, fill places of honour in the best 
collections of our time. The rarity of the latter has confined 
specimens within a comparatively limited area ; and whatever opinion 
may be held of its artistic qualities, or of those of the rustiqves 
flgulines of the potter of Saiutes, both must be held to enrich the 
cabinets where they appear. Could Luca, or Palissy, or Cherpentier 
but see all that has been done in their names the grave would for 
them be no longer a resting-place. To add disgust to our horror, 
the Ginoris promise to turn out Robbias at Doccia hPaide puissant 
de la vapeur,^*^ to increase the wretched multitude of Holy Families^^ 
and Virgins^^ that throng the warerooras of Italy. One shudders 
before the impending flood, and asks 'if ‘ the world has taken , leave of 
its senses. England aloj^c seems willing to let the immortal Luca 
and Palissy rest in peace, and may be happy if the rising tide does 
not inundate its island shores. Barbizet, Pull of Paris, and Avisseau 
of Tours, are severally engaged in copying the great Italian, and 
equally great Frenchman, and they rival Minton in imitating the 
long mysterious Henri Deux ware. Sergent, of France, and several 
of the potters of Sweden, Portugal, and Russia, try to perpetuate 
the style of Palissy. At least one Austrian follows Robbia, and a 
Rorstrand potter has so far fallen in with the fashion as to copy » 
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few pieces of #Ienn Deux. Why enumerate further ? If collections 
like those of the Louvre, South Kensington, the Edinburgh Museum 
, of Science and Art. or like that which graced the Trocadero, are 
displayed for any practical end whatever, it is that they may help 
and inspire the artist-followers of those whose works they contain. 
They were never formed, never shown in public or in private, that 
they might facilitate the labours of the copyist. There is, let it be 
repeated until it is •practically believed, no secondhand art. It 
must be original, or it is not art, but mere manufacture, and the 
sooner the market is glutted h I’aide puissant de la vapeuiV^ the 
better. 

Oriental art has received its due amount of attention of the ques- 
tionable kind alluded to. Hints have been freely taken from the 
disposition of Oriental ornament, and wholesale imitation is by no 
means rare, even though a passable imitation of Chinese porcelain is 
far beyond the reach of Occidental skill. It has been analyzed, and 
the constituent parts of its wonderful beauty have been set forth with 
more or less clearness in the laboratory, but artists have never been 
able to utilize the knowledge thus acquired. The remnants of ener- 
gies absorbed in imitation have not proved equal to coping with the 
deeper problems of ceramic science. There is no tradition in which 
are handed down the methods of handling the processes of ancient 
China or Corea, of Japan or Persia. There is no royal road to the 
consummate skill of the almond-eyed Celestial. Tljjpugh his deft 
hand is now palsied, its best work is the despair of imitators. Every 
one is supposed to know how crackle is made, but how many can 
make a duplicate of this or that jar of celadon ? One finds occa- 
sionally a vase, whereof the glaze has crazed, offered with calm 
effrontery as a specimen of European crackle, and the fact tells all 
that need be told of the progres,s of Western skill. Yet there is a 
demand for the Oriental, and a dozen manufacturers of greater or 
less eminence busy themselves in trying to meet it. They choose 
the path where the obstructions do not seem absolutely insurmount- 
able, but of an acquaintance, even the most distant, with the higher 
art in which the Chinese were adepts they make no sign. Without 
Oriental skill they cannot arrive at Oriental effects, and that skill 
they are as far from mastering os Bottchc^ was. The key was lost 
by the immediate successors of those who held it, and there are very 
few who trouble themselves by searching for it. Of these latter it 
may be said that, in so far as their efforts are directed to unlocking 
the secrets of the Eastern wprkshop, they are deserving of all honour, 
even if they have reaped only a small measure of success. The latter 
can bo easily computed. In* the Bischoffsheim collection is a memo- 
rable vase ill the shape of two fishes in violet porcelain, one of them 
inverted, and set in a turquoise flower twined spirally round its body. 

• V 2 
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The colours are superb, and are so admirably managed that at no 
point do they run into each other. The effect is so beautiful that 
were the specimeb mentioned^ the only one in the world it might 
well have incited the artists of our time to emulation. Reference 
need be made to no other attempts than those of MM. Haviland of 
Auteuil and Limoges, and Deck of Paris, who have surpassed all 
their contemporaries in the restoration of the brilliant colours of the 
East. Before instituting a comparison let thesconditions be carefully 
noted. Deck works solely in faience, or turns to porcelain for the 
sake of experiment only. All that he gives to the world, and that 
makes his magasin in the Rue Halevy one of the attractions of PariiSf, 
is faience. Haviland made an effort, a few years ago, to revive the 
manufacture of pdte tendre porcelain, and in that material has 
achieved his most remarkable success in colour. In a question of 
rivalling Chinese porcelain neither can, under the circumstances, be 
said to have failed, but neither in faience nor pdte tendre has any 
work been issued which will satisfy the eye familiar with the deep 
brilliancy of the old turquoise and violet of China. There seems, 
moreover, to be a diflSculty, as yet practically insuperable, in bringing 
the two colours into contact without mingling them, and thus marring 
their joint beauty. This is one example ; and for others where failure 
is utter and lamentable, we have only to look over the wide field of 
Oriental art, as it is represented in any collection of approximate 
completeness, and there gather the materials for contrast. 

Keeping in mind as clearly as possible the kaleidoscopic colours, the 
quaint and often graceful forms, and the peculiar arrangement of 
the decoration distinctive of Mussulman art, let us now look again 
amongst modern manufacturers. We find Collinot almost entirely 
given up to the imitation of Japanese and Persian faience. Deck 
unwisely throws away his victories, employing colours that are in 
themselves excellent in styles that at once provoke an irritating com- 
parison. The Faiencerie de Gien follows Japan and Persia. Sevres, 
Pillivuyt & Co., and many more produce " grains of rice^^ work ; and 
Copeland is by no means singular in his modifications of Eastern 
reticulated ware, Pillivuyt and Haviland borrow for their porcelain 
hints from the workshops of Japan. From every quarter comes a 
faint echo of the colour-karmony of the East. Artists copy the old, 
and they copy each other. Part of CollinoPs inspiration comes from 
the contemporary faiences of Satsuma and Kioto. Chaplet and 
Laurin brought out a new process a few years ago, that has since 
been made familiar to the people of tiyo continents by the faience 
of Haviland, and had hardly time to utter Public exigeant, 
voilk, du nouveau before they were seized by copyists. The 
manufacturer, whose. response to the public demand we have quotrf, 
is himself an imitator of the Haviland faience, and he is kept in 
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countenance by the* manufacturers of Gien, by Jules Houry, Charles 
Houry, Lefront and others* A free translation of the passage quoted, 
that would give a correct view of the state of art, not in Prance 
alone^ but in many other countries, would read as follows : ^ Make 

sotnething new/ demands the public ; and without ceasing the order is 
repeated : and without ceasing, great factories copy the old and call 
it new — copy again, and for ever copy.^^ 

Where shall we loek for originality ? The answer must be, to 
France •and England. Doulton made a mistake that has misled not 
a few, when he described his stoneware as a revival of the famous 
ffrh de Flandre, although he qualified the statement by adding that 
the revival was made upon independent principles. His stoneware, 
coloured with a variety of washes prepared from oxides, is so far 
removed from its nominal type as to be entitled to credit for more 
originality than he claimed for it. His incised designs, most of his 
body tints, and the majority of his shapes, are all his own. His 
faience — although a lively imagination might occasionally find 
something savouring of the Mussulman in the triangular arrange- 
ment of its decoration — his terra-cotta panels, such works as the 
fountain exhibited at Paris or the terra-cotta pulpit in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, may all be accepted as evidences 
that the art of England has lost none of its spontaneity or vigour. 
In the latter, stoneware and terra-cotta are combined in a style pro- 
ductive of effects both pleasing and unique. The terra-cotta relievos 
of George Tinworth stand by themselves amongst the art-works of 
the nineteenth century, and being devoted chiefly, if not exclusively, 
to religious subjects, are happily finding for themselves places of 
honour in the ihost notable ecclesiastical edifices of the United 
Kingdom. In the Doulton bottega the spirit of inquiry knows no 
rest, and experiment no cessation. The limited palette of the artist 
in stoneware has been gradually enriched with colours hitherto 
found only upon ' porcelain or ordinary faience, and 2)rocesses 
undreamed of by the potters of the Rhine have been borrowed from 
the porcelain painter and the decorator of faience, and so far modi- 
fied as to be capable of successful application to the wares emerging 
from the intense heat of the Lambeth kilns. Hence there are a 
thousand jars delicately painted in the pdte-sur-^pdte style, and a 
thousand others beautified by the impasto process of the worker in 
faience. The already secured variety of bodies, colours, and modes 
of treatment are suflicient to ensure combinations as manifold in 
their beauty as they arc practically limitless in their number. The 
secret of these successes is not hard to find. It lies simply in this, 
that the artists — chiefly dra^n from the Lambeth School of Art-^ 
are left free. The line between the counting-house and the studios 
is never crossed from either side. The manufacturer^ has said to his 
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artists, Do what you please, as you please. FoHow your own lines 
of thought, the bent of your own genius. Send out your creations, 
and I will place* them before the world and take its verdict upon 
them/* His artists, working without repression, have risen to fame, 
and lent lustre to his workshop ; and he, conscious of their power, 
has so associated their names with his own that Sparkes, Tinworth, 
and Barlow arc not less widely known than Doulton and Lambeth. 
In this way the Doultons have not only attained a gigantic commer- 
cial success, but they have given the ceramic art of EnglUnd the 
greatest impulse it has received in the present generation. It is 
strange to add, that they have their imitators at places so far apart 
as America and India. Minton has transplanted to Stoke the French 
(and old Chinese) art of painting porcelain with designs in pdte-mr- 
pdte, Mr. Solon leads in this style the decorators of Limoges, of 
Sevres, and of Paris. The Minton majolica has no resemblance to 
any other ware of the same name, with the possible exception of that 
of his contemporaries the Wedgwoods. In several other factories — 
notably those of Copeland and the Royal Porcelain Works at Wor- 
cester — originality is encouraged. In France might be mentioned 
Sevres, Deck, and, to bring to a short close a list that might easily 
be lengthened, Haviland, of Limoges and Auteuil. Sevres still 
retains its pre-eminence as the ehief depository of ceramic art. It 
is not compelled to listen to the public demand. Its artists can 
work out their ideas in peace. Under the directorate of M. Robert, 
it has adopted a line far removed from that on which it >von its 
early fame, To those whom a rumour of its decay had reached, its 
show-room must be a revelation. In grave simplicity and chaste 
purity, many of the works now emanating from th^ National Factory 
will bear comparison with any of those which long ago made Sevres 
porcelain the standard of excellence. At the Royal Works of Berlin, 
to speak comparatively, the sense of harmony is wanting. Grandeur 
of form is associated with prettiness of decoration. At Sevres there 
is a more marked truthfulness of feeling, a deeper sense of propriety ; 
and, if the evident influence of the Neo-Greek school has not been 
wholly good, it has at least led to dignity and consistency. Where 
brilliance is sought the colours are handled with judgment, and 
harmony is seldom or never sacrificed for richness of effect. 

In reverting to Deck, what has been said of his obligations to 
Eastern art must not be allowed to give rise to a prejudice against 
his original w^ork. The latter is characterized by a prevailing warmth 
of tone always agreeable and satisfying. A preference for living 
forms in decoration has led him to a close communion with Nature, 
the great source of originality, and the colours of his palette are 
never seen to such advantage as in the brilliant plumage of a bird, or 
the rich tints of a flower. 
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The discoverers of the process perfected by the Havilands^ and a 
few of their imitators, have already been mentioned. The Haviland 
faience is the most remarkable addition made to French art in our 
time. The process and style are of a character which might be 
called revolutionary, so widely different are they from those that 
uncreative artists are especially prone to follow. His designs, though 
taken from Nature, are less imitative than suggestive, and arc none 
the less suggestive when most faithfully imitative. The colours arc 
not alVays bright, but are blended with a harmony that makes every 
piece a pleasing and unwearying study in colour. The decorations 
<3onsist of paintings on the flat, of birds, flowers, animals, portraits, 
and landscapes laid upon grounds of cloudy blue, deep green, and 
reddish brown, varying according to the subject of the painting. To 
these are sometimes added unglazed figures attached to the vessels, 
or unglazed bas-reliefs of a lighter paste than the body. A third 
variety consists of glazed reliefs, such as flower-wreaths or vines 
twined round the vases, or attached to them as handles, and always 
naturally and gracefully disposed. The charm of such art is that it 
never savours of the mechanical. Every piece represents imaginative 
thought, and is invested with ‘ artistic feeling. A later variety of 
faience, with a rich cream-coloured paste brought out by the same 
house, although employed as the exponent of the same process 
as the older ware, represents a different order of ideas. The pale but 
warm ground permits of more delicate painting and a finer gradation 
of tints ; but the decoration, beautiful as it undoubtedly is, lacks the 
strength of that seen in Haviland^s first essays in the manufacture of 
faience. Both have, however, that merit of originality which distin- 
guishes the porcelain — both pate tendre and pdie dure — of Limoges. 
In the workshops mentioned we, therefore, find ancient art studied 
for' the inspiration it gives, wielding the influence of a conservator, 
not a destroyer, of originality ; inciting to greater endeavour artists 
whose individuality is too strong to be easily obscured, and among 
whom is never heard either the complaint or boast of the culti- 
vator of art at second hand, Public exigeant, voil^, du nouveau 

Of late years Europe has learned to turn with expectant eyes to 
the giant republic beyond the Atlantic, wondering what shall be the 
next outcome of the lusty life nourished within its ample bosom. 
Has it, with every incentive to originality, no contribution to make 
to the New that shall be worthy of its youthful vigour ? The fact is, ^ 
that with a family of something like 50,000,000 to provide 
.with household crockery, America has had comparatively little 
time to think of ceramic art. Its attention was first turned 
to competing with the manufacturers — chiefly French and 
English — who kindly volunteered to supply the household 
needs aforesaid. A high tariff kept down the average quality 
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of the * imported goods, and a high rate of • wages led the 
American manufacturer to content himself with equalling the cheap 
foreign goods he found in the market. After the Civil War the 
industry rose with the rapidity characteristic of the country^ and 
Trenton and Cincinnati contended for the proud title of the 
Staffordshire of the West/^ Cream-coloured and granite wares, 
thicks heavy^ and clumsy, found their way into every house and 
restaurant, and manufacturers flourished. ]Jut with peace came 
wealth, and the wealthy would have none of the native earthen- 
ware, It was plebeian, unpleasant, and positively fatiguing to handle. 
In course of time, its place was taken by French or English porce-, 
lain; and so much was imported that the vacancy in the native ranks, 
occasioned by the lack of an American competitor, could no longer be 
overlooked. It was filled. Kaolin was imported from Cornwall, and 
undecorated china of excellent quality began to be sent out 
from the factory at Greenpoint. Still art slumbered. There was 
such a glorious field for manufacture pure and simple, mamifacture a 
Vaide puissant de la vapeur^ under the protecting wing of a towering 
tariff, that it would have been madness, commercial suicide, to turn 
to art. But wealth longs for the companionship of beauty. Stores 
filled with European and Oriental vases and plaques, gave evidence 
that there was money in artistic work. The first really American, 
responses to the demand were made at Greenpoint and Trenton, in 
view of the Exhibition of 1876, and that event called into activity so 
sudden and energetic the latent admiration of the great body of the 
American people for ceramic art, properly so called, that manufacturers 
found that they must mingle commerce with art if they would retain 
their places in the trade. At present, accordingly, artists are hard at 
work. Some very beautiful vases arc turned out at the Keramic Art 
Works, Chelsea, Massachusetts, decorated with flowers carved in 
relief. Mr. Thomas C. Smith, of Greenpoint, is the first who has 
established firmly the manufacture of porcelain upon the soil of 
America. His career is a record of obstacles, by others deemed in- 
surmountable, manfully met, and successfully overcome. There was 
little either of the skilled labour or of the art training necessary to 
his purpose within his immediate reach ; but by personal observation 
in Europe, and by dint of patience in the conduct of continuous ex- 
periment, he ultimately passed the goal of success. Using both 
^ Cornwall and native kaolin, his porcelain is, in the first place, excel- 
lent in quality. The Greenpoint decorative designs, in the second 
place, are generally chaste and simple. It is next to impossible,, 
however, to convey any adequate idea of the impediments to the pro- 
gress and cultivation of art-industry, in a country where the very 
rajudity of the strides of manufacture is apt to absorb the attention 
alike of the onlooker and the worker. It is^ at the same time, only 
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by thorotigUy. comprehending the diflSculties attending its dttain- 
mentj that the credit of success can be measured. The ceramic art 
of the United States is still in its infancy, a mere tiring of yesterday, 
but the bud promises to burst into a lovely flower. At Greenpoint 
it is nurtured with feeling delicacy and tender care. The results of 
many of its efforts are characterized no less by present beauty than 
by promise. A striking originality in many of the forms is found 
in combination with a marked preference for the suggestions of 
nature tn the decorative designs. The manufacture of porcelain from 
native material is already an accomplished fact. The chief obstacle 
i» the way of a more general success appears to be a lack of skill in 
the preparation of the palette. Conceptions of undoubted merit 
are seldom carried out with effect, and designs the most pleasing and 
graceful are often marred by the crudity of the colouring. The germ, 
the feeling, is there ; and with an abundance of all kinds of material 
required in making everything within the range of the art, from porce- 
lain vases to terra cotta garden ornaments, the time cannot be far 
distant when the voice of the American will be heard abroad,. 

Voila du nouveau Y 

Jennie J. Young. 



PARLIAMENT AND THE GToVERNMENT 

OF INDIA. 


T he Indian Mutiny had the effect of at last concentrating the 
serious attention of Parliament and the country upon the 
government of their great Eastern dependency. But a singular 
hallucination in regard to the practice of the Government went far 
to vitiate the reforms which grew out of that attention. This hal- 
lucination consisted in supposing that, down even to the Mutiny, the 
Court of Directors contributed, in some occult but quite indispensable 
manner, to the good government of India, and that consequently in 
any change that might be effected, a body similar in character and 
constitution to the Court must be constituted for the assistance of 
Parliament. Actually, however, after the creation of the Board of 
Control, the Court of Directors had no power in the government 
of India. The President of the Board exercised supreme and irre- 
sponsible authority. He'could, at his pleasure, communicate directly 
with the Governor- General and other authorities in India. When 
he sent his orders through the Court, the Court, as a whole, were 
not even cognizant of them ; they were known only to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court, consisting of three members, and this had no 
power to delay or alter them. It was merely a channel of trans- 
mission. From 1833 to 1857 the solitary oflBce discharged by the 
Court of Directors, so far as the government of India was concerned, 
was to act as a kind of whipping boy, who received the national 
chastisement provoked by the blunders and misdoings of the Board 
of Control. When this system of dual government was first pro- 
posed by William Pitt, its consequences were predicted by Edmund 
Burke— 

“ This schome,’* he said, “ of reconciling a direction, really and truly deli- 
berative, with an office really and substantially controlling, is a sort of tnachi* 
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nery that can be kept in order only a short time ; either the Directors Avill 
dwindle into clerks, or the Secretary of State, as has hitherto been the case, 
will leave everything to them. If both should aifect activity, collision, pro- 
,crastination, and delay, and in the end, utter confusion mu*fet ensue/’ 

Burke^s prediction was exactly fulfilled. In the early days of the 
dual government, both parties affected activity,’^ and came into 
eonstant collision, but the Court soon learned the superior power 
of the Board of Controi, and so far as the Government of India was 
concerned, " dwindled into clerks,’^ although they continued to dis- 
pose of a great deal of private patronage, and to derive other bene- 
fits from their position. None the less the name of the Court had 
figured so prominently in the history of our Indian Empire, and at 
one period of its history it had been so formidable a power that 
neither Parliament nor the country appreciated the fact that in 1857 
it was a name and nothing more. And this delusion was strength- 
ened by the hard struggle which in its last moments the Company 
made for existence. It petitioned, prayed, agitated, and memorialized. 
It tried to show that all the virtues and successes were due to them, 
and that all the vices and failures lay at the door of Parliament and 
the Crown. It even foretold the disruption and downfall of our 
rule, if we ventured to take the government out of the hands of 
men so able and experienced in Indian affairs as they had proved 
themselves to be. These final struggles were not altogether unavail- 
ing. The Court of Directors indeed perished, but it rose, so to 
speak, from the grave in the slightly disguised form of an Indian 
Council. And thus the golden opportunity was lost for establishing 
direct Parliamentary control over the Government of India. The 
story of this revival is briefly as follows. 

On the J2th of February, 1858, Lord Palmerston introduced his 
India Bill, the object of which was to place the possessions of the 
East India Company under the direct authority of the Crown, and 
in his address he made the following declaration of princi])le. He 
said ; — 

‘‘ The principle of our political system is that all administrative 
functions shall be accompanied by Ministerial responsibility. Re- 
sponsibility to Parliament, responsibility to public opinion, responsi- 
bility to the Crown. 

After a general survey of the history and government of the East 
India Company, in which, obviously for tactical reasons, he inflicts 
but mild censure on that body. Lord Palmerston points out what 
he considers arc the vital defects of the old administration* He con- 
demns its absurd elective basis, its cumbersome routine, and above 
all its divided responsibility.* He attributed nearly all the improve- 
ment that had taken place in India of late years to the influence of 
the debates in both Houses of Parliament, and he expressed the 
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opinion that things have never gone on as fast as they might have done 
because Parliament has never had, face to face, in this or the other 
House, men personally and entirely responsible^^ for the administra- 
tion of affairs in India. In this view he was supported by Mr. 
Gladstone, who said : — 

If any great improvements were introduced into the very corrupt and 
very rapacious government which that Company exercised previous to the 
year 1781, it was in consequence of factious deba^ps in this House. It was 
in consequence of the vigilant examination of committees of this Hpuse — it 
was in consequence of the impeachment of high-handed delinquents who had 
plundered tlie provinces of India, that this amelioration was brought about. 
I wish,'' he 'said, to see the responsibility for Indian Administration under 
the clear control of this House." 

After claiming as a leading virtue of his measure that the change 
is confined solely to an alteration in the administration and organi- 
zation at home, without any interference with the (presumably per- 
fect) arrangements in India, Lord Palmerston proceeds to unfold 
the simple details of the plan by which the evils and horrors of the 
old system arc to be replaced by a form of government which shall 
have the much desired effect of placing Indian affairs under the 
clear controP of Parliament. 

The plan was not very complicated. Besides the transfer of the 
country to the Crown, it provided for the appointment, by the Crown, 
of a council of eight gentlemen, experienced in Indian affairs, who 
were to assist and advise a President, or Chief Secretary, who in his 
turn, should sit in and be responsible to Parliament for the legisla- 
tion of India, so far as it was conducted in England. On the details 
of this scheme and the debate which accompanied its introduction it 
is needless to dwell, for the fall of the Government, which took 
place a short time afterwards on the Conspiracy Bill, demolished both 
the India Bill and the Administration of its authors. The proposal 
had, at least, the merit of comparative simplicity, and it was certainly 
intended to give substantial, if not supreme, power in the Council to 
the Secretary or President. Its main and, to me^ vital defect was 
in the creation of any Council at all. Experience was indeed thrown 
away if it had not proved that the breakdown of the old system 
was chiefly, if not entirely, attributable to that double government,^^ 
consisting of the Parliamentary Minister and the independent and 
unparliamentary Council outside, for ever conflicting with, thwarting 
and paralyzing, one another. Yet, in spite of the teachings of the 
past, and notwithstanding the declarations of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Palmerston, to the effect fhat in Parliament and in Parliament 
alone ought the responsibility and initiative in Indian affairs to be 
centred, this old fetish of a Council seemed to cling to the House 
like an unwholesome dream— -an unhappy ghost indeed of the old 
Ck)mpany, its ways and works. 
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On the 26th of March^ 1858, the new Government of Lord Derby 
introduced its India Bill, the measure of course being based on the 
pi^ecious Council” principle. Indeed, the majority of members in 
*the House of Commons seemed unable to rid themselves of the 
notion that in a Council, and especially in one composed of Old 
Indians,” resided the true, the only solution of the question of 
Indian Government. The only argument advanced in support of 
that method appears have been of this nature ; "that as the old 
Government of the Company had a Council, so the new Government 
must also possess one, and that the larger the number of Old 
Indians” from the Company's Board that could be placed on it, 
the better it would be for the country, which had been utterly 
wrecked by their former exploits of statesmanship. The hold which 
this delusion gained on the mind of the House, strongly pressed as 
it was by the friends of the old East India Board, is absolutely 
marvellous, and it was in vain that clearer-sighted men proclaimed 
the present a golden opportunity of shaking off the old tradition 
and of inaugurating a lorm of government influenced by and 
responsible only to Parliament : a government free from the red tape 
swathings of these Councillors” whose councils having wrought 
such little benefit in the past, gave but small promise of success in 
the future. But it seemed that, though all else might perish, there 
must not only be a Council, but it must consist mainly of ‘‘ Old 
Indians,” and in order that poor India might have a fair start at last, 
and a chance of making up for lost time, the new Council must be 
composed, as far as possible, of Old Indians ” drawn from the 
Board of Directors of the East India Company, the representatives 
and instruments of a system on which both the House and the 
nation at large had passed a solemn verdict of unmodified con- 
demnation. 

But this was not all, the holders of East India stock, who had failed 
so conspicuously in the past to elect capable administrators, were again 
to be intrusted with the selection of a portion of the new Council, 
and thus the destinies of India were still to be partly controlled by 
the votes of persons who, as Lord Palmerston said, know nothing 
about Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, except what they learn from 
the candidates for the Directorships as to the Presidency to which 
the cadetship belongs which is promised in return for their 
votes.” 

Of this Council of eighteen which the Government proposed to 
establish for the assistance of the Secretary of State, it was further 
provided in the Bill that five of its members should be chosen by the 
constituencies of London, Manchester, Liverpooli Glasgow and Belfast ; 
a boon, however, which was not appreciated, for the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce in a trenchant memorial denounced the 
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wliole Scheme, and prayed for the appointment simply, of a Secretary 
of State with an efficient staff of officmls. Many other commercial 
bodies took this «view, and it was supported in the House of Commons 
by Mr. John Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Eoebuck and others, and in the 
House of Lords by Lords Granville, Albemarle, Wodehouse and 
Broughton. 

The Bill as originally' drawn could not long stand debate in the 
House or the fire of criticism and ridicule^ which was applied to 
it throughout the country. Lord Palmerston declared that' it had 
convulsed the country with laughter; at any rate it was withdrawn, 
and a list of resolutions substituted, by which the Government 
sought to gauge the feelings of the House as to the lines on 
which future legislation should proceed. These resolutions retained 
most of the defects of the original Bill and w^ere long and fiercely 
debated. The method of electing a certain number of the new 
Council by vote was perhaps the chief point of objection. In vain 
did Mr. Disraeli plead that, as the cry for Indian reform came 
chiefly from tlie Lancashire people who were interested in the 
Indian trade, it was fair that such towns as Liverpool and Man- 
chester should have a voice in electing the members of the Council. 
The commercial bodies regarded the arrangement as absurd, and 
were clearly anxious to put an end to every characteristic of 
the new Government, by which it could be associated either 
in semblance or fact with the discredited appliances of the old 
system. 

In presenting a petition from the Chambers of Commerce of 
Manchester and Birmingham in favour of the appointment of a 
Secretary without any Council, Lord Albemarle pointed out to the 
House of Lords that this simple system was supported by the Times, 
Examiner, Economist, and many other influential journals, and in 
his personal advocacy of it he said : — 

‘‘ The Council is only another form of double Government. What advan- 
tage can there be in a Council, which could not be gained by a Secretary of 
State with Under Secretaries. The vision of the Government has been 
obfuscated by the idea of a traditional policy, and they are unable to see how 
utterly irreconcileable an irresponsible executive is with a constitutional 
Government. 

It was under that very system that the whole fabric of Indian administra- 
tion had broken down ; heavy debt, mutiny, and insurrection had ensued. 
The idea only found a loophole for the Secretary of State to escape responsi- 
bility.” 

These were wise words, and equally sagacious was the determined 
opposition which Mr. Bright gave to ’the Council scheme. He 
declared that it would »ot be long before they wished to abolish it, 
either because it had become obstructive, or because it had fallen" 
into contempt ; that the project was a servile copy of the form of 
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government they were getting rid of, and that if there had never 
been an East India Company such a plan would never have been 
proposed. . 

* Mr. Lowe said that, in two or three years the Council would 
fall into contempt, and the House would wonder that it had ever 
been appointed.^^ The sarcastic powers of Mr. Roebuck were brought 
to bear with full force on this proposal, and he discerned special 
dangers in the idea thjt the Council was to be composed as far as 
possible# of ^en who had served or resided for a lengthened period 
in India. He declared himself in favour of tlie concentration of 
rQjsponsibility on the Secretary of State and he prophesied the greatest 
mischief from the divided responsibility of the Council : — 

The Council,’^ he said, “ would not have seats in the House and would 
not be under their control. The Secretary of State jnight be, but he would 
exculpate himself by the opinion of his Council, and the House ■would be 
bound to believe, that, being composed of ^ old Indians,^ they knew Something, 
about India. John Stuart Mill,” he added, “ who had never been in India, 
could govern India better than all the ‘ old Indians’ put together. The best 
home government for India would be a Secretary of State who would choose 
his ow'n advisers, and in whom all responsibility would centre. Such a man 
would be responsible to the House, and would, in the most effective manner, 
bring to bear on the Government of India the feelings and wishes of the 
Indian people. The Court of Directors was at least responsible to some one, 
but not so the Council, and the Council would sliroud the Minister when he 
is wrong, and hamper him when he is right.” 

Even Lord Ellenborough, who thought a Council of some sort 
necessary for the government of India, was by no means enamoured 
of the idea that it should be composed of the old materials. The 
best Director,'’ he said, that I ever knew was the captain of a ship 
who had never seen India except from the deck of his vessel ; but, 
being an honest and able man, he made the best Director." 

But not the eloquence of Mr. Bright, the logic of Mr. Lowe, nor 
the sarcasm of Mr. Roebuck, could move the Government from their 
pet idea. It had been introduced with the view of imitating the old 
Directorate, and catching every breath of support that such a con- 
nection might gain for it in the House. But neither the Govern- 
ment nor the House found it very easy to arrive at a just constitu- 
tion for this ideal body. Every one agreed that, above all things, 
it should be independent,^ but how, and of whom ? If the Secre- 
tary of State was bound to follow the advice of his Council, how 
could he be personally responsible to Parliament, and if he was not 
to he so bound, what sort of a guarantee would the advice of the 
experienced Council of Old Indians" afford to Parliament und the 
country for the better government of India ? Some said that the 
Council should be independent of the Minister, others that the 
Minister should be independent of the Council, others again that 
the Minister should have entire responsibility before Parliament. 
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It did not appear to the House that, unless the Coijncil were mere 
dummies. Parliament could have no control over them, and very 
little over the Government of India, and that in any case the ten- 
dency of the Minister would be to shelter himself behind them. We 
all know that advice^^ is plentiful enough, even the advice of old 
Indians/^ without forming a Council for the purpose, and if they were 
to do anything more than advise, surely Lord Palmerston was right 
in saying — » 

‘‘ If you mean that you are to^^iave associated with the President, who is 
charged with the Adminiatratiott of India, a Council who are to thwart him, 
who are to be antagonistic, who are to override his decisions, and who are 
not to be responsible to Parliament or the country, then I say that is a sort 
of Council not likely to conduce to harmonious action or beneficial results.*’ 

With these prophetic words I dismiss the subject of the debate on 
the Council. It must have been a weary affair. The House, held 
fast in the thraldom of old East India traditions, struggling to make 
a now lamp out of old worn-out materials, hopelessly endeavouring 
to reconcile responsibility with irresponsibility, and to make it ap- 
pear that a Minister whose chief glory was to be his independence^^ 
of all but Parliament, could be the better for the independent” 
advice of councillors whose opinions he was not bound to follow. 

For,” said Lord Stanley, in regard to this somewhat knotty point. 

The Minister is bound to heaVy but not bound to take advice !” 

Both in the Resolutions, and in the Bill which was finally based 
upon them, the composition, functions, and status of this singular 
Council formed the chief topic of debate, and the impartial reader 
of Hansard” might well conclude that the solicitude entertained 
by our legislators as to the pay, patronage, pensions, promotions, 
and old Indian” qualities of this new body was only exceeded by 
their zeal in endeavouring to fashion their Council in the image and 
likeness of the predecessor which a cruel experience had so recently 
discredited and condemned. 

Now, far be it from me to endeavour to follow Mr. Roebuck and 
others who in the House of Commons exercised their wit and sarcasm on 
the merits and legislative qualifications of those gentlemen whose long 
service in India was supposed to fit them for the administration of her 
affairs in England* I gladly admit all that can be claimed for the 
high qualities and experience of such men, but I take my stand firmly 
against the assumption that a Council, composed of them, and prac- 
tically controlling the issues of Indian Government in India, is in 
the least necessary or desirable. I express the opinion of much more 
weighty authorities than my own in pointing out that the mere fact 
of a man having lived in India gives him no more power of governing 
that country than he could acquire by study and reflection at home* 
In a country which contains twenty different nations, speaking as 
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many different languages, only a limited number of which an ordi- 
nary Indian Official ever enjoys even a slight contact with, is it to 
be supposed that, hedged in as he is by official exclusiveness and Euro- 
•pean isolation, he is in a favourable position to gain that general 
grasp of affairs so necessary in governmental training. At the best 
he can only become familiar with a portion of the country, and 
possibly a portion as unlike the rest as one corner of Europe may 
be unlike another. To declare that because a man has been some 
years ^n India he is fit to govern the whole country, is, to quote 
Mr. Roebuck, about as reasonable^ as to say that because a man 
has spent liis life in Naples he is fit to govern Denmark.’^ Again, 
India is, or should bo, in a state of rapid development and tran- 
sition, and experience, to be of any value, should be experience of 
the day, and such experience is surely readily obtainable from men 
whom it is not necessary to place permanently in office for the 
purpose. 

What, then, are the objections to the ordinary departmental form 
of home government as applied to India ? A Minister can obtain 
on his staff, or get at any time from the outside, full and fresh 
information from an infinite variety of Indian sources, without part- 
ing with one jot of his own independence or responsibility. A Council 
will not be and is not content to give " advicc.^^ Its members, if 
they are good for anything, want power, and they take it to such an 
extent that the Minister, whoever he may be, is practically in their 
hands, and Parliament and the Viceroy in India are much in the 
same position. According to Lord Palmerston the object of instal- 
ling the India Council was to bring Indian affairs directly under 
Parliamentary control ; but to what extent has it done this, or has 
it done so at all ? The Council dislikes Parliament, and seeks on all 
occasions to stifle or ignore its influence, and Parliament may well 
return the sentiment. But the despotic power of the Council 
reaches far beyond Parliament : it can control every act of Govern- 
ment in India. How otherwise could the plan for the re- 
organization of the Indian army, drawn up at Simla, have been 
totally suppressed, or by what other power could Lbrd Ripon’s 
schemes for local self-government have been successfully obstructed. 
The task of reform in Inc^ia is difficult enough in any case, but it 
becomes hopeless when encumbered by the obstructions prepared for 
it at the Council table of the India Office. 

It is not unfrequcntly argued by Indian officials that the less 
Parliament interferes in the government of India, the better will it 
be for that country. The reasons given in support of this contention 
are that the administration .of India is at present in the hands of 
“ experts^^ who know thoroughly what they are about, whereas it is 
impossible that Parliament can have any speciaPknomrleclge, and that 
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if it interferes — as it must — ignorantly, it can hardly fail to interfere 
mischievously. The strongest argument against this line of reason- 
ing is the argument drawn from experience. Parliament has 
repeatedly interfered in the management of Indian affairs, and never 
without admirable results. These occasions of interference were the 
memorable one, wlicn Warren Hastings was placed upon his trial 
before the Peers of England, and the recurring seasons at intervals 
of twenty years, when the Charter of the East India Company hq-d 
to be renewed — namely, 1773, 1793, 1813, *1853, and lastly when 
the East India Company was dissolved and India taken under the 
government of the Queen. On every one of these occasions, the 
voices of the experts^^ were unaminously against the interference of 
Parliament. Then, as now, they were firmly convinced that the 
government of India, as conducted by themselves, was a government 
in which improvement was hardly ])ossiblc, and that, at any rate, 
improvement was not to be expected from tlic action of a Parliament 
which knew and could know nothing of India. Yet if any one 
will be at the trouble of devoting a few days to turning over the 
volumes which contain the evidence of witnesses, and the reports of 
the Select Committee with their cojiious appendices, he will be utterly 
appalled at the gross— almost incredible — misgovernment, violence, 
and oppression which they reveal; and on no occasion will a 
thoughtful man be more struck by this than in the evidence recorded 
in 1853. The witnesses consisted of all the military and civil 
experts’^ who could be brought into the committee- room : their 
evidence is little better than one long laudation of their own 
achievements, and the loyalty and attachment which they had 
kindled throughout India. And yet three years later, the 
English power in India was all but annihilated — so little 
did these " experts^^ understand the veritable character of their 
work, or its effects upon the people. The ]\Iutiny and rebel- 
lion of 1857 were the natural results of gross misgovernment, 
which had been going on year after year under the eyes of these 
experts,^’ and were wholly hid from them. In 1853, and upon 
all previous occasions, the mistake made by Parliament was not 
in interfering, but in not interfering with sufficient vigour and 
peremptoriness. The necessity for interveption was always abundantly 
proved ; Parliament ought to have struck and spared not. All, how- 
ever, which it ventured to do, was to crop away an abuse here and 
there, to introduce some trifling mitigation of the prevalent misrule, 
but to leave the root of the evil untouched. The consequence was 
that from 1793 to 1857 the course of British rule in India is little 
more than a series of growing abuses, unjust wars, and broken 
pledges. The Mutiny was, as we* have already said, but the 
legitimate and inevitable result of what we ourselves had been 
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doing in In^ia during the whole of the preceding century. It 
was nothing but the intervention of Parliament with its partial 
removal of glaring abuses which had postponed the catastrophe so 
long. The Indian experts/^ if they had been altogether unchecked, 
would have greatly accelerated its advent. They had been experi- 
menting upon the people of India for the better part of a century ; 
and this terrible outbreak of popular hatred and revenge was the 
thing which they had succeeded in producing. A more complete 
demonstration of political ignorance and incapacity it would be 
impossible to imagine. Great was the wrath of the British people, 
3 ,nd it fell u^Jon the Court of Directors, who were, perhaps, not the 
most guilty party. Those who were responsible for the Indian 
insurrection were primarily and •chiefly the Indian bureaucracy, and 
secondly, the Board of Control. The Court of Directors at the time 
of the Mutiny was little better than a channel of communication 
between the Board in London and a Governor-General in India ; 
but the indignant British public, resolved to hang some one, hanged 
the Court of Directors, and there can be no question that the Court 
richly deserved to be hanged, if not exactly for its complicity in the 
Indian Mutiny, for its multitudinous malpractices in times past. 
But having exterminated the Court of Directors, Parliament pro- 
ceeded, in its wisdom, to fill the gap thus created, in a truly remark- 
able manner. What events in India had proved was the necessity 
of having, here in England, some authority to control and supervise 
the action of the bureaucracy in India — some authority capable of 
criticizing it in a fearless and independent spirit — and which should, 
above all things, have its ears and eyes open to discern what the 
natives thought of those whom we allowed to rule over them. Par- 
liament, in one word, wished to create a constitutional check u])on 
the despotic and irresponsible power lodged in the hands of the Indian 
bureaucracy — the Court of Directors having egregiously failed to 
act as such. With this object in view they deliberately choose 
fifteen leading specimens of the very bureaucracy which had to be 
checked. These they formed into a sort of ve/mgericjit or Secret 
Council here in London, and placed Parliament in dependence 
upon this body, so far as its knowledge of Indian affairs was 
concerned. True it is tlidit the Secretary of State for India has 
nominally and legally the supremacy over the Council. He may ask 
their advice and then act in defiance of it ; but practically this 
power goes for nothing, for he depends upon the Council for his 
information, and in matters which affect the people of India only, 
he must alw^ays he "either* the Parliamentary mouthpiece of the 
Council or nothing. The fbsult is that though the supreme im- 
portance of the intervention of Parliament has been demonstrated 
Again and again — although nothing but this would have sufficed to 
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check the hideous corruption which disgraced the English rule in 
India — although whatever improvements have been eflFected in our 
government of the country can, almost without exception, be traced 
to the action of Parliament — yet now this authority is probably of 
less account than at any previous period of our history. The 
members of the Indian Council are masters of the situation. They 
control the action of the Secretary of State for India, and through 
him that of the Government, and coiiscqucntJy of the majority of 
the House of Commons also. It becomes tlien a matter of imtioual 
importance to understand what manner of men these same Indian 
councillors arc. They arc Indian officials of long standing, an(J 
therefore, it w as assumed, knowing more than ordinary men of native 
habits of thought and feeling, and the working of our administrative 
system in its effects upon the people. But the conclusions do not 
necessarily follow the premise. In an earlier day Indian officials of 
the stamp of ]\Iunro, Malcolm, IMountstuart Elphinstonc, and others 
possessed that intimate knowdedge of native life, which has been too 
hastily predicated of all Indian officials of considerable standing. 
Their chief work was to organize a British administration in pro- 
vlnces which had been newly annexed, and this work brought them 
of necessity into direct and constant communication with all classes 
of the people. But there arc no provinces for us to conquer now-a* 
days, and in British India the administrative machinery works 
according to a fixed and unchangeable routine. The Governor of a 
Province, or a Member of Council, docs not, except ceremonially, 
come into contact with the people at all. His business is to keep the 
administrative machinery going, and to dispense a great amount of 
patronage. The officials who really come in contact with tlie people are 
the junior civilians ; and most civilians, when they have been a short 
time in the country, seem to have a very lively sense of the glaring 
shortcomings of the rule that we have set up in India : were it 
possible to preserve this freshness and independence of feeling the lot 
of the people of India would be very different from what it is. But 
Englishmen do not go to India in order to benefit the people of 
India, but to secure a living for themselves — this is the first object 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred Englishmen, whether they be 
officials or outsiders, and your junior civilian speedily gets to per- 
ceive that if he is to rise in the service, he will do wisely to repress 
all tendencies to criticize the system of which he is a part. The 
kind of man who is certain to get on in India is he who will execute 
all orders with equal alacrity, cai'cless whether or not they coincide 
with his own convictions. 

There is a well known passage in Mitf s Essay on Liberty^^ which 
exposes in forcible language the inevitable consequences of such a, 
training : — 
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Under this regime^ not only is the public ill qualified, for want of 
practical experience, to criticize or check the mode of operation of the 
bureaucracy, but even if the accidents of despotic, or the^ natural workings of 
• popular institutions occasionally raise to the summit a rule or rulers of 
reforming inclinations, no reform can be efTected which is contrary to the 
interest of the bureaucracy. Such is the melancholy condition of the Russian 
Empire, as shown in the accounts of those who have had sufficient opportunity 
of observation. The Czar himself is powerless against the bureaucratic 
body ; he can send any one of them to Siberia, but he cannot govern without 
them or against their will. On every decree of his they have a tacit veto, by 

merely * refraining from carrying it into effect Banded together as 

they are — working a system which, like all systems, necessarily proceeds in a 
great measure by fixed rules — the official body are under the constant 
temptation of sinking into indolent routine, or il‘ they now and then abandon 
this mill-horse round, of rushing into some half-examined crudity which has 
struck the fancy of some leading member of the corps; and the sole clieck on 
these closely nllied though seemingly opposite tendencies, the only situation 
which can keep the ability of the body itself up to a high standard, is liability 
outside the body.’’ 

The creation, therefore, of the Indian Council for the purposes which 
Parliament had in view, was an act opposed alike to reason and 
experience. The Indian Rebellion had demonstrated in the clearest 
and most appalling manner, the incapacity of the Indian bureaucracy 
to govern India, and also their utter ignorance of that incapacity. 
It had shown that they knew literally nothing about the people 
whom they pretended to know so thoroughly. It showed that a 
whole continent might be seething with discontent and the fiercest 
hatred, while the Indian bureaucracy fondly believed itself to he 
the admired of all beholders. It proved beyond reach of dispute, 
the imperative urgent necessity of establishing an effectual control 
upon the action of this bureaucracy — of subjecting our Indian 
administration to the light of vigilant public criticism, and, above 
all things, of opening out sources of information other than 
official. Having these objects in view, could anything* have 
been more absurd and irrational than to organize a Council 
consisting of men irretrievably wedded to that very system which 
had failed amid such incalculable disaster and misery. These fifteen 
Indian councillors had nothing to propose or suggest for the better 
government of India. They already stood committed to the belief 
that the existing bureaucracy was the only way in which India could 
be governed. All this, which might have been anticipated by past 
experience, has been fully verified by the result. The Indian Council, 
as at -present constituted, is not the assistant, but the hardly con- 
cealed enemy of Parliament. Members who presume to ask ques- 
tions in the House of Commons on Indian matters have a very 
discouraging experience. There may be no particular harm ’in the 
question, but the suppression of all questioners sqems to be regarded as 
a matter of principle. The India Office resents the very thought of 
> 
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Parliamentary control with all the bitterness of men who have been 
trained and nurtured in the atmosphere of a despotic system, and they 
naturally discourage all inquirers, lest the success of even one 
should breed a host of imitators. There is a further reason why the 
existing constitution of the Indian Council is peculiarly indefensible. 
Why is a Viceroy sent to India at intervals of five years ? For 
this reason, that we believe a supreme oflScial to be needed in that 
country, who, not being himself a member of tHe ruling bureaucracy, 
will be able to deal Avith tlie greater questions of Indian policy from 
a higher and more independent standpoint. In doing so, the Viceroy 
has often a hard battle to fight with the bureaucracy, and the 
Government of Lord llipon is a case in point. But, as if this was 
not difficulty enough, avc have by the creation of the Indian Council 
raised another and even more formidable one in the path of a re- 
forming Viceroy. We have given to the bureaucracy in India a 
power of appeal against the ruling of the Viceroy to a still closer 
bureaucracy in London. If Lord Ilipon were in a position to speak 
out the whole truth, he would, I am tolerably confident, assert that 
his chifcfest difficulty has been, not in India, but in London. In 
short, the Indian Council, as at present constituted, has the power, 
with complete impunity to itself, to suppress an obnoxious Governor- 
General, to set at defiance the action of Parliament, and to convert 
Secretaries of State into speaking automata, the machinery of which 
is worked by themselves. 

It is a suggestive fact that in the Act for the better Govern- 
ment of India^^ not a single allusion is made to the Native interests 
of India, and yet, if as Mr. Halliday says, our mission in India 
is to qualify the Natives for governing themSclvcs,^^ it is high time 
we made a start in that direction. 

The present system, I fear, affords absolutely no hope of obtain- 
ing so wise a consummation of our Indian policy. What, then, is 
the remedy ? In my opinion it is neither heroic in dimensions nor 
complicated in detail, and its application should not be attended 
by extreme difficulties. 

The Secretary in the House of Commons should be made a 
really responsible Minister, assisted by. a sufficient staff of Under- 
secretaries and officials. Further, in the House of Commons there 
should be a Standing Committee on Indian affairs, similar to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the United States Senate, with power 
to call for the production of all Indian papers without exception^ and 
to raise debates upon any questions of Indian policy. No member 
of this Standing Committee should have any post under Govern- 
ment. It is vain to hope that members of the House of Commons 
will ever get control over Indian affairs until they have power to 
initiate discussions with full information of the subject discussed 
placed in their hands independently of the Government. 
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Under such* a system there would be much hope for the early 
application of those measures of development and reform which our 
•great dependency so sorely needs, and the adoption of which would 
react so favourably on the commerce and general welfare of our 
own country. 

It is not my desire here to raise controversy as to the condition 
and development of India. ' Every one will admit that there is still a 
great T^ork before us there — work whose importance is becoming 
daily more manifest. Mr. Disraeli used cynically to remark that 
the English people would not take any interest in Indian Govern- 
ment, because they were not called upon to pay for its results. But 
if this was ever true, it is certainly not true now. Putting aside 
our vast and solemn responsibilities to the Native races, are not 
Indian affairs becoming more and more great factors in regard to both 
our political and commercial interests ? At least one vast branch of 
our national industry is absolutely dependent on India, and on the 
prosperity and well-being of her people hang the welfare of millions 
of our own countrymen. 

Surely then it behoves us to see well that the foundations of 
government arc so based as to endow us with the greatest power of 
legislating wisely in issues of such moment and gravity. 

John Slagg. 



THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON POOR 


I.— WHERE TO HOUSE THE]\f. 


W HATEVER reforms be introduced into the dwellings of the 
London poor^ it will still remain true that the whole area of 
London is insufficient to supply its population with fresh air and the 
free space that is wanted for wholesome recreation. A remedy for 
overcrowding of London will still be wanted. The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest that there arc large classes of the population of 
London whose removal into the country would be in the long run 
economically advantageous — that it would benefit alike those who 
moved and those who remained behind. 

The first effect of the* mechanical inventions of the last century 
was to scatter the manufacturing industries over the country in 
search of water power : the development of steam power made it 
possible for them to come back to the towns. Early in this century 
the advantages of a town life were very great for the manufacturers ; 
for communication of all kinds was slow and dear, and every 
branch of industry was changing its form and methods rapidly. 
Those who lived out in the country had great difficulty in keeping 
themselves acquainted with all that was going on in their trades. 
Even if they knew what ought to be dene, they could not easily 
keep their machinery abreast of the age ; employers w^ere at a dis- 
advantage in buying and selling, and in getting any particular kind 
of skilled labour they might suddenly need ; and employes found 
themselves too much in the hands of individual employers. So the 
tide set strongly towards the towns. 

But as the century wore on, and communication was opened up, 
the special advantages which residence in large towns offered to 
producers, gradually diminished. Railways, the cheap post, the tele- 
graph, general newspapers and trade newspapers, and organized nssoci- 
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xitions among employers and employed, all had a share in the change. 
Meanwhile space in the towns was becoming more and more valuable 
for trading and for administrative and other purposes : and manu- 
facturers began to doubt whether the special advantages of the town 
were worth the high ground rents that they had to pay there. Sir 
Titus Salt, a pioneer in this as in other ways, saw that he would gain 
himself and benefit those who worked for him by moving out of Brad- 
ford. So he founded Saltaire out in the country ; and thus realiiscd at 
once one of the most wholesome and substantial ambitions that the 
socialists have set before themselves — that of combining the advan- 
tages of the town and the country. Saltaire, itself a considerable 
town, and within a few minutes^ ride of large towns, offers all the 
quickening influences that man gets from close and varied contact 
with his fellows. At the same time, it has cheap rents, fresh air, 
wholesome outdoor amusements for young and old ; the nerves are 
not overwrought, and the physique does j>ot degenerate. Saltaire 
is exceptional in many ways ; and it is a])t to suffer from too close a 
dependence on one trade. But this evil is in some measure avoided, 
while nearly all the advantages of Saltaire are secured, by the semi- 
rural manufacturing districts that arc growing up in many parts of the 
country, and. drawing the manufacturers away from the great towns. 
Manchester, Leeds, and Lyons, arc no longer the great homes of the 
cotton, the woollen, and the silk industries. They are the trading 
centres of manufacturing districts, over which these industries have 
now scattered themselves. The mere carmen, railwaymen, warehouse- 
men, and messengers in Manchester arc far more in number than all 
the men engaged in the textile industries, and not very much less 
than those engaged in the textile and iron industries put together. 

But there are other producing industries, which are carried on not 
so much in factories as in workshops and at home, which arc not so 
ready to seek the fresh air. The causes of this arc chiefly morbid, 
and their action is most conspicuous and most calamitous in 
London. 

The industrial condition of London has several pcculiarkies. It has 
grown round many villages which were at one time remote from its 
boundaries, and which, if its growth had not been so vast, would 
have become industrial districts interspersed with green fields. 

Next, it has special attractions that draw to it from far and wide 
many different classes of people. Large as its population is, its 
demand for the best products of the most highly skilled work is very 
much larger in proportion. . And a legitimate ambition brings, and 
always will bring, many of the finest workers in the country to it. 
For different reasons it is an attractive field for many at the opposite 
-end of the industrial scale. Crowds of people go there because they 
are impatient and reckless, or miserable and purposeless ; and because 
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they hope to prey on the charities, the follies, and the* vices that are 
nowhere so richly gilded as there. 

No doubt those who go to London, taken all together, are above 
the average in strength. But residence for many generations amid 
smoke, and with scarcely any of the pure gladness of bright sunshine 
and green fields, gradually lowers the physical constitution. It is 
said that this deteri oration is seen even in families where high wages 
are earned and well spent; that the thoroughbred Londoner is seldom 
a perfect workman, and that the reputation of London work is main- 
tained chiefly by those who were born, or whose parents were born, 
elsewhere. Even if this statement be somcwliat exaggerated, it is 
certain that wlien, through any cause, the income of a family falls 
off, or when its income is not well spent, the family deteriorates 
rapidly in London. Doubtless many of the poor things that crouch 
for hire at the doors of London w^orkshops are descended from 
vigorous ancestors, and owe their degradation partly to misfortune 
and partly to the taste for drink that misfortune at once begets 
under the joyless London sky. But a great many more of them 
have a taint of vice in their history. The descendants of the dis- 
solute are naturally weak, and especially those of the dissolute in 
large towns. It is appalling to think how many of the poor of London 
are descendants of the dissolute. 

Thus there are large numbers of people with poor physique and 
a feeble will, with no enterprise, no courage, no hope, and scarcely 
any self-respect, whom misery drives to work for lower wages than 
the same work gets in the country. The employer pays his high 
rent out of his saving in wages ; and they have to pay their high 
rents out of their diminished usages. This is the fundamental evil. 

It is reasonable that those who can earn high wages should work 
in London, if they happen to like London ; because they can 
afford to live a fairly healthy life there. They can house themselves 
comfortably in London, or they can in many cases live in the suburbs, 
and come in to their work. Not nearly all the watchmakers, 
engineers, &c., who work in London, are really bound to work there ; 
but no great harm is done by their being there. 

Again, those large numbers of workmen of lower grades who are 
really wanted to supply the needs of London must of course live 
there. If their numbers were not excessive, the ordinary law of com- 
petition would keep up their wages as much above those of similar 
work elsewhere, as the rents they have to pay exceed the rents for 
similar accommodation elsewhere. 

But there arc other kinds of labour^ which are everywhere lowly 
paid, and which make goods, not to meet the wants of individual 
consumers, but for the general market : it is unreasonable and a sign 
of social disease that these should be housed in London. The indus- 
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tries that thus linger on are chiefly those in which the workers are 
scattered, not able easily to organize themselves, and most at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous employer ; those industries, in short, 
which are shunned by the hearty and strong, and are the refuge of 
the weak and broken-spirited. 

The distribution of the industries of London is indeed just what 
would naturally follow from the causes that, as we have just seen, 
determine the character of its population. First come those whose 
work is necessary in London. Those engaged in domestic service arc 
nearly 400,000, if we count the 50,000 washerwomen in this class. 
There arc about 150,000 engaged in carrying and storage, and 

120.000 in building. There is a large but not easily ascertained 
number of assistants in shojjs ; and some of the 78,000 general 
labourers are no doubt bound to be in London. In all these indus- 
tries the supply of labour conforms itself to the demand, and is not 
affected by the special character of the population of London. 

But in those industries the work of which could, in great part at 
least, be done out of London, the supply of labour is determined by 
the character of the population, and the demand follows the supply. 
In these industries the chief groups are 45,000 in the printing and 
allied trades, 40,000 in tlie furniture and decorative trades, 35,000 
in the engineering and other branches of the ordinary metal trades, 

20.000 workers in gold and makers of watches and other delicate 
instruments, and 15,000 makers of carriages, ships, and boats. In 
all these groups, especially in the second, there arc some low-waged 
w^orkers; but in the main they are high-waged, and can afford to 
live comfortably in London. There arc further a great many minor 
industries, mostly very small ; some of them are skilled industries, 
but the greater part arc very poorly paid. They have a prominent 
place in some recent descriptions of London life. The total number 
of those engaged in them, though much less than is often thought, is 
yet very considerable. And lastly, there is the great characteristic 
group of London industries — that of the clothes-making trades. Of 
the 150,000 or more hired workers in these trades, by far •the greater* 
part arc very poorly paid, and do w^ork which it is against all economic 
reason to have done \vhere ground rent is high. There arc, including 
employers, 70,000 milliners,* &c., there are 18,000 female tailors, andT 

26.000 shirtmakers and seamstresses. 

It is clear, then, that of the industries in which the supply of labour 
is determined, not by the demand, but by the character of the popu- 
lation, the great majority arq either very highly paid or very poorly 
paid. The intermediate class, those who cannot afford to live com- 
fortably in London, but yet have not had their spirit crushed out of 
themj are comparatively few in number ; most, of them have left 
London. But the very weak and poorly paid want help. If they 
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were horses they would get it fast enough ; a weak hprse' is sent off 
into the country, where stable-room is cheap ; people cannot afford to 
have any but si^rong horses in London. Surely time and money 
devoted to helping the feeble and timid to move and carry their 
work with them, are better spent than in diminishing some of the 
evils of their lives in London. In London, even when their houses 
are whitewashed, the sky will be dark ; devoid of joy, they will still 
tend to drink for excitement; they will go on deteriorating; and, as 
to their children, the more of them grow up to manhood the lower 
will be the average physique and the average morality of the coming 
English generation. Meanwhile they take up space which, if they 
were gone, would give room for those who must remain to breathe 
more freely, and for their children to play. 

Before considering what direct steps may be taken for this pur- 
pose, it will be well to look at the effect of the enforcement of 
sanitary laws. They have been considered chiefly in their bearing 
on those who have lived and will go on living in London ; but 
account must also be taken of their bearing on the movements of the 
population. 

The population of London is already migratory in a great measure. 
One out of five of those now living who were born in London has 
already gone elsewhere. Of those who are now in Loudon more 
than a third were born elsewhere, and a great many more arc the 
young children of those who have recently come there. There arc 
about 800,000 females living in London who were born elsewhere. 
Only a small part of them can be domestic servants, for the total 
number of these is only 240,000. Of these immigrants a great part do 
no good to themselves or to others by coming to London ; and there 
would be no hardship in deterring the worst of them from corning 
by insisting on strict regulations as to their manner of living there. 

It would be possible to do this, by a just discrimination, without 
pressing too severely on the old inhabitants, if Mr. Llewellyn Davies^ 
proposal as to inspection were acted on. According to this, the 
most imporiant perhaps of all the suggestions that have been made 
on the subject, specially bad districts w^ould be “ proclaimed they 
would be inspected by a large staff of officers in a rigorous, 
uncompromising way, that could not be applied universally without 
involving needless expense ‘and needless vexation. If it got to be 
known that these officers would enforce the letter of the law rigidly 
and without mercy on all new-comers, a good many shiftless people who 
now come to London would stay where they are, or be induced to go 
straight to the New World, where the shiftless become shiftful. The 
old settlement laws were wrong, because they were selfish rules for 
preventing people from going to legitimate employment ; but to 
hinder people from going where their presence helps to lower the 
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average standard of liuinaii life, is no more coatrary to economic 
principle than the rale that when a steamer is fall, admission shoald 
be refused to any more, even though they themselvos are willing to 
take the risk of being drowned. 

The analogy of the passenger steamer will help us further. It is 
a hardship to take away the license of a short-sighted captain for 
running his vessel ashore ; it is a greater hardship not to do it. It is 
a question whether every«liouse-owner in " proclaimed^^ districts should 
not require a license. Anyhow, those who cannot manage their 
houses properly, and exercise a due control over the sanitary habits 
oC their tenants, should be fined till they sell them to others who can. 
But all changes must be gradual ; it is a mistake to propound regula- 
tions that cannot be enforced. The house-room insisted on for each 
person, and the free space insisted on between the houses, should 
start from a w'orkable level, and increase steadily and surely till a 
high standard is attained. 

The thorough carrying out of such rules, left to itself, would before 
long rid London of its superfluous population ; those only would live 
there who were really wanted there ; and competition for their 
labour would compel rich London to pay, as it can well afford to do, 
high enough wages to cover the cost of good accommodation. The 
sufleripg caused on the way would be as nothing compared with the 
ultimate gain ; and if the suffering could not be prevented, it should 
not be shirked. But there is no more urgent duty, no more truly 
beneficent work, than to deprive progress of its partial cruelty by 
lielping away those who lie in the route of its chariot wheels. 

Even among the landlords there are a few, probably a very few, 
whose cases aftbrd a plea, not for relaxing the law, but for charitable 
aid to them. But the chief field for charity will be in helping the 
poor to live better in London, and to live better out of London. 

Nearly all the schemes for enabling the poor to live better in 
London tend to raise their self-respect as well as to make them 
more comfortable, and by so doing help them indirectly to live out 
of London. But such schemes, admirable as they are, require to be 
worked in conjunction with other schemes for directly lielping the 
poor to move out. 

The task gives special facilities for attack in detail, chiefly because 
there is so little fixed capital in the industries to be attacked j no 
one experiment need involve great outlay or great risk. There 
might be great variety in method ; but the general plan would 
probably be for a committee, whether formed specially for the purpose 
or not, to interest themselves in the formation of a colony in some 
place well beyond the range* of London smoke. After seeing their 
way to building or buying suitable cottages there, they would enter 
into communication Avith some of the employers of low-waged labour. 
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They would select at first industries that use very little fixed capital; 
and, as we have seen, it fortunately happens that most of the 
industries which it is important to move are of this kind. They 
would find an employer — and there must be many such — who really 
cares for the misery of his employes. Acting with him and by his 
advice, they would make themselves the friends of people employed, 
or fit to be employed, in his trade ; they would show them the 
advantages of moving, and help them to move both with counsel 
and money. They would organi?:e the sending of work backwards 
and forwards, the employer perhaps opening an agency in the 
colony. The committee might well keep up permanently a friendly 
connection with the colony. But after being once started it ought 
to be self-supporting ; for the cost of carriage, even if the employ^ 
went in sometimes to get instructions, would be less than the saving 
made in rent — at all events, if allowance be made for the value of the 
garden produce. And more than as much again would probably be 
saved by removing the temptation to drink that is caused by the 
sadness of London. They would meet Avith much passive resistance 
at first. The unknown has terrors to all, but especially to those who 
have lost their natural spring. Those who have lived always in the 
obscurity of a London court might shrink away from the free light ; 
poor as are their acquaintanceships at home, they might fear , to go 
where they knew no one. But with gentle iusistance the committee 
would urge their way, trying to get those who knew one another to 
move together, by warm patient sympathy taking off the chill of the 
first change. 

It is only the first step tliat costs : cvciy succeeding step would 
be easier. The work of several firms, not always in the same 
business, might in some cases be sent together. Gradually a pros- 
perous industrial district would groAV up ; and then mere self-interest 
would induce employers to bring down their main workshops, and 
even to start factories in the colony. Ultimately all would gain, 
but most the landowners and the railroads connected with the colony. 

Railway shareholders belong to the class of people, most of whom 
wish to do something practical for the London poor, and do not 
know how to do it. There is a thing that wants doing, and that they 
alone can do ; it is to put pressure on their directors to act gene- 
rously in the matter of carrying the poor. The beneficent Act just 
passed as to workmen’s trains will much depend for its efficiency on 
whether the railway authorities meet it in a liberal or a higgling 
spirit. The actual cost of running an extra train is generally not 
very great ; and there is scarcely any other direction in which a very 
little unselfishness will purchase so much good for others ; will cause 
fso much happiness unalloyed by any harm ; will do so much to raise 
the quality of human life, 
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If railways and some at least of the employers will co-oparate, the 
committees will soon be able to provide all whom the gradual im- 
provements need drive out of Loudon with healthj homes without 
separating them from their emidoyment. Some members might give 
only time, and others only money. Some committees might be small, 
and go shares in a colony with others ; but some parts of the work 
could be done only by large and strong committees. A municipality 
or other public body could not safely do the work — there would be 
too much room for jobbery and imposture ; but whenever the dwell- 
ing-houses of the poor were cleared away for any purpose, public or 
private, the requirements of conscience or of the law might in many 
cases be satisfied by handing over to a properly-chosen committee 
money enough to move the displaced poor out into the country. 
If such plans as these be carried out, the car of progress may roll 
on till every one in London is properly housed, and every house has 
adequate free space around it ; and yet it< wheels may crush under 
them none of the industrious poor. 

Other provision must be made for those who cannot or will not 
work. Probably this will never be done satisfactorily till we have 
braced ourselves .to say that being without the means of livelihood 
must be treated, not as a crime, but as a cause for uncompromising 
inspection and inquiry. So long as wc shrink from the little pain 
that this would give, we are foreed to be too kind to the undeserving, 
and too unkind to the unfortunate. This inspection would be facili- 
tated by the adoption of Mr. Llewellyn Davies^ proposal. It w'ould be 
a part of the great movement towards bringing public and private 
charity into system and into harmony. Till this is done our treat- 
ment of the poor cannot cease to be tender where tenderness is the 
parent of crime, and hard where hardness involves needless and 
bitter degradation and woe. 

Alfjied Marshall. 


II.—WAYS AND MEANS. 

is a growing impression that the present agitation will lead 
. to nothing, because the movement has taken no tangible shape. 
Everyone admits that the dens inhabited by the poorer section of the 
working-classes arc a disgrace to humanity and a dishonour to this 
enlightened and opulent cityj^ but nobody seems inclined to formu- 
late a sweeping, remedy. We want a Marquis de Pombal to rid us 
of this horrid nightmare, and until we find a* magistrate of that 
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stamp, it is to no purpose that Mr. Sims harrows our feelings or the 
newspapers fill their columns with such dismal repetitions. Never- 
theless, it may be interesting to suppose for a moment that we could 
evoke the shade of Pombal and consult him with regard to a task 
so peculiarly suited to his genius. We should lay before him the 
principal fciitures of the case, as follows : — 

1. In London we have 250,000 inhabitants living in what are m 
called slums,^^ in a condition wliich Professor Huxley declares to be 
inferior to that of West African savages. 

2. This city is by far the richest in the world, the annual 
accumulation averaging twenty-two millions sterling, as shown by 
insurances. 

3. The total cost' of sites and buildings for accommodating the 
250,000 poor would not exceed, according to Mr. Iloole and other 
competent authorities, a sum of eight millions sterling. 

In view of the above statement the Marquis de Pombal would 
doubtless reply after this fashion : — The task before you is much 
less than I had to undertake after the earthquake of Lisbon. It is 
even small in comparison with what Haussmann had to do in 
Paris ; and for a city of such wealth as London, -it is as easy as it 
was to make the Thames Embankment.^^ 

I. — The Work to be Done. 

All estimates, up to the present, agree in fixing the population of 
the slums at something between 200,000 and 250,000 souls ; hence 
we must adopt 210,000 as the actual minimum with which we have 
to deal. The number, therefore, requiring to be housed is just 
twenty times the population of the Peabody Buildings, who occupy 
6,IC0 rooms. It is, however, admitted that the Peabody artisans 
constitute the aristocracy of the working classes, and that the accom- 
modation now sought for need not be on so elaborate or extensive a 
scale. Instead of an average of two persons per room, we may take 
three as our basis, which would require a total of 80,000 rooms to 
be built. The cost of the Peabody Buildings (including site) has 
been j 6120 per room, the expenditure throughout being in a manner 
sumptuous, but other blocks, such as Miss Octavia Hill’s, have cost 
less than £100; it is, therefore, supposed that £90 per room would 
be amply sufficient, say in round numbers, seven millions sterling. 

The principal difficulty is in procuring sites. In fact thia is the 
crux of the question, for we learn that there is plenty of money 
available if the municipal authorities could dispose of sites not 
exceeding in value ten shillings per square foot, or a rental on long 
lease at sixpence per foot per annum. Such sites are of course to 
be obtained in the suburbs, but it is absolutely necessary for most 
of the working-classes to be housed near their work — that is, more or 
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less ou the spot which they at present inhabit. Even if metropolitan 
trains were provided to carry them gratis, it would be of little avail. 
So long as factories, breweries, &c., are permitted* in London, the 
bperati^^s which they employ cannot be deported to the outskirts. 
In any other country except England we should be able to cure the 
slums within ninety days, by notifying glass-blowers, brewers, potters, 
&c., to remove ten miles from Charing Cross on or before a given 
date, under penalty of ^ 1,000 a day in case of delay. But antiquity 
makes even abuses respectable in the eyes of Englishmen, and as it" 
is useless to expect vigorous reforms where so many vested and vestry 
interests are at stake, we must seek the only practicable remedy, by 
rebuilding and remodelling the homes of the poor. 

It is well to bear in mind that the rapid increase of wealth in our 
city, by enhancing the value of house-property, has accentuated the 
misery of dwellers in the slums. The average rent per house and 
per inhabitant of London has more than doubled since 1881, while 
the wages of seamstresses are no higher than when Hood wrote the 
Song of the Shirt. The table on the following page throws some 
light on the congestion of our population. 

Here we find that in fifty-two years the rent per house has risen 
107 per cent,, and per inhabitant 133 per cent., this enormous 


Homes, Rental, and Population of London, 


Year. 

Houses. 

Population, 

Reutal. 

Kent per 
House. 

Rent per 
Inhabitant. 




& 

£ a. 

d. 

& s. 


1831 . 

. 197,000 . 

.. 1,655,000 

... 6,170,000 

... .31 6 

0 

... 3 15 

0 

1841 . 

. 256,000 . 

. 1,948,000 

... 9,150,000 

... 35 10 

0 

... 4 14 

0 

1851 . 

. 301,000 

. 2,362,000 

... 12,100,000 

... 40 1 

0 

... 5 2 

0 

1861 . 

. 369,000 .. 

. 2,804,000 

... 10,200,000 

... 43 0 

0 

... 5 15 

0 

1871 . 

. 445,000 .. 

. 3,^54,000 

... 22,800,000 

... 51 0 

0 

... 7 1 

0 

1883 . 

. .541,000 .. 

. 3,955,000 

... 35,060,000 

... 04 12 

0 

... 8 15 

0 


pressure falling much more heavily on the middle and working- 
classes than on persons in higher walks of life. England is not the 
only country in which the hewers of wood and drawers of water pay 
more than their fair share of rent. Our own estimates, compared 
with those of the best economists in Germany and Francej show that 
the percentage of expenditure for rent increases as we descend in 
the social scale — viz., 


Class. Great Britain. Germany, France. Average. ‘ * 

Hioh 10 10 15 12 per cent. 


Middle .... 20 18 23 20 ,, 

Working .... 25 23 30 26 „ 

Thus, one*foarth of the working-man's income goes to keep a roof 
over his head, however squalid the habitation which he Iii. 
“ home.” On this account, if on no other, we are bound to do what 
we can in his behalf. There can be no greater mockery than to tell 
the snfPerers that they must have more self-reliadce, that the 
voi. xnv. B 
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is altogetlier their own, and that the laws of supply and demand 
must be respected in house-accommodation as in all other things* 
Our system of workhouses, public schools, hospitals and asylums 
teaches the principle"“that under certain circumstances society must 
come to the relief of the indigent, the unprotected or the infirm. 
We have no more right to permit 240,000 of our citizens to drag out 
an existence worse than that of African savages, than we should 
have to empty our workhouses and hospitals to-morrow, and leave 
the present occupants to perish of want. There was a time when 
the various Guilds of this great city looked after the poor of the 
various trades, and perhaps it would be well if the system were 
revived. But, in the meantime, the public are bound to do what the 
Guilds have forgotten, and, after all, the proposed expenditure is 
comparatively small, not exceeding £30 a head.* We have already 
spent large ,sums without hesitation. The new Chelsea barracks cost 
£245 per soldier; the Board Schools £12 per child. Hence it is 
clear that an outlay of £30 per head to house the poor is moderate, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the very privilege of 
breathing the air of London is more costly than happens in any 
other city of Europe— viz. : 



Kental. 

£ 

Population. 

Bental per 
Inhabitant. 
£ 8, d. 

London . , 

. . . 35,000,000 .. 

... 3,055,000 ... 

, 8 15 0 

Paris . . . 

. . . 14,300,000 .. 

... 2,200,000 ... 

. 6 10 0 

Liverpool , . 
Mancliester . 

. . . 3,000,000 .. 

555,000 ... 

.660 

. . . 3,400,000 .. 

549,000 ... 

.640 

(Glasgow . 

. . . 2,900,000 

512,000 ... 

. 5 15 0 

Birmingham 

. . . 1,550,000 .. 

402,000 ... 

. 3 18 0 

Leeds , . 

. . . 1,200,000 .. 
. . . 700,000 .. 

.310,000 ... 

. 3 17 0 

Munich . . 

230,000 ... 

.310 

Pesth-Buda . 

. , . 1,800,000 .. 

370,000 ... 

. 5 1 0 

Milan . • 

. . . 600,000 .. 

321,000 

. 1 17 0 


The rental of London increases one million sterling per annum, 
sufficient proof of the rapid growth of wealth, but the appalling 
growth of misery is said to be incurable, unless some tremendous 
public calamity come to our aid. It needed the great fire of 1667 
to do away with the wooden houses, just as in later times it needed 
the Irish Famine to repeal the iniquitous Corn Laws. In like 
manner if (which Heaven forbid) a raging pestilence or destructive 
fire consumed the slum neighbourhoods, or an earthquake swallowed 
up part of our city, the remedy would come ready-made. Buff there 
is no necessity to wait for a cataclysm. Wc have seen the half of 
Paris rebuilt at a cost of eighty-five millions sterling, by Baron 
Haussmann, when the slums of the Quartier Latin had become a 
public reproach. The task before us is olmuch smaller dimensions, 

^ Sir J. Bazalgette states that twenty-eiglit associations have already housed 32,435 
p^QilS at a cost of 41,200,000, say 437 each, but these are tenements of a better claw, 
With rents up to 6^. a week and earning in some cases over 6 per cent, on capital 
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the cost being jestiinated at less than one-tenth of Baron Hanaamann’s 
expenditure. 

• IL — How IT IS TO BE Done. 

We may choose any one of four ways by which to carry out the 
work, without imposing any perceptible burthen on the public. 

1. By the State , — ^The ^.^unclaimed dividends^^ of National Debt, which 
amount to £3,100,000, tod the moneys belonging to unknown owners 
in the Post Office Savings^ Bank, said to exceed already £1,000,000, 
could be devoted by Act of Parliament to this work. Having thus a 
mm of four millions to begin with, the Government could commence 
blocks of industrial tenements in various parts of the city, and 
Parliament could further authorize that, instead of continuing to 
reduce the National Debt, any surplus moneys of the State be devoted 
to the same end, until the whole sum of seven millions be expended. 
The administration of the various blocks could be annexed to the 
Post Office Department, as already done with the Telegraphs and 
Parcel Post. The net proceeds of rental would go towards the 
national revenue, and would suffice to meet the remote contingency 
of any owners of unclaimed dividends hereafter presenting themselves. 
If it be asked, why Parliament should do this for London and not for 
Liverpool, it may be answered, that many public offices belonging to 
the nation are built on London sites for which the nation pays no 
ground rent. 

2. By Municipal Authorities , — If it be really intended to endow 
London with a proper Municipality, the simplest way to carry out 
the work before us would be as follows : — 

(1.) The Municipality to contract a loan for seven millions at 3 per 
cent. 

(2.) Sites and houses to be expropriated, as in making railways, and 
if the price exceed 10^. per square foot, the Guilds to pay the difference. 

(3.) It shall be lawful for the, Municipality to let the street-fronts 
for shops, in any of the blocks. 

(4.) Each block to have water supply and baths at municipal cost, 
as well as gas or electric-lights in the passages. 

(5.) Eent of rooms to be graduated so as to averagely. 6rf. weekly, 
representing a nominal anntfal rental of £312,000. 

(6.)* In case the net rental does not reach £210,000, the sum 
necessary for payment of interest on loan, the deficit to be made good 
out of municipal revenues. 

The great difficulty in this ^ay is the delay ttat is likely to occur 
before London gets a Municipality, which may be so long that the 
alums will perhaps cure themsftlves, by cataclysm or otherwise,in the 
interval. ^ * 

8. By Trust Committee , — This course is the one most likely to 

. K 2 
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meet with public favour, as it would save the ImperiaJ, Goverumeut 
the trouble of looking after interests purely municipal, and provida^ 
a speedy and efiectual remedy without waiting for the promised local, 
government for London. It is, moreover, a form of administration 
to which we are accustomed, and which, on the whole, works fairly 
well. The following outlines are probably susceptible of much 
improvement : — 

(1.) Let Parliament create aTrust Committee for the construction 
and management of industrial tenements. 

(2.) The Committee shall borrow seven millions from the Post Office 
Savings^ Banks at per cent, per annum. 

(3.) In expropriating sites, if the aggregate cost exceed ten shillings 
per square foot, the deficit shall bo covered by the Poor Law Board. 

(4). The various blocks shall have a total of 80,000 rooms, with 
sheds for costermongers^ carts and donkeys, and workshops for 
trades. 

(6.) The rents to be graduated to an average of 1^. 6rf. per room 
weekly, or a gross nominal rental of £312,000 per annum. 

(6.) A body of 800 commissionaires to be employed in the manage- 
ment of the several blocks, at a salary of £40 each. 

(7). The municipal or vestry authorities to provide water-supply, 
baths and light for the courts and passages. 

(8.) Tenants out of work, and of good character, to be allowed 
grace up to a maximum of thirty shillings. 

(9.) The annual budget to comprise three items : — 

Interest to Post Office £175,000 

Salaries of Commissionaires .... 32,000 

Repairs, rooms unlet, &c 105,000 

Nominal rental . . . £312,000 

The only objection to the Trust-committee method is, that it would 
interfere with private enterprise; but this is more or less true of 
postal service, railways, water-supply and other branches of business, 
either performed at present by Government, or for which powerful 
companies in a manner hold a monopoly. The Trust-committee would 
certainly interfere with the market of rents, but we cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs ; and, after all, does not the Pdabody 
Trust at present undersell the market ? 

4. By Joint-Stock Companies . — Jf either the State or the parochial 
authorities would expropriate all the aites at present occupied by 
slums and offer them to Building Companies rent-free for ninety 
years, reserving the ground-floor fronts for shops, and limiting the 
companies to a maximum charge of Zs. (or an average of 1^. 6rf.) per 
room, there would be available, within eight days, ten times the 
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<yapital required for constructing the proposed tenements. The cost 
of the sites would be, at 20a, per square foot, about five millions 
. sterling, say three times the cost of the Thames Embankment. But 
it would not be a dead loss to the Municipality, as the rent of the 
shops oh the ground-floor of each block would go to the municipal 
revenue. The scheme might be formulated in this manner : — 

(1.) The Board of Works is authorized to expend five millions in 
•expropriating the most* suitable sites for workmen's tenements. . 

(2.) !rhe Board shall charge London per cent., say £125,000 
annual interest. 

♦ (3.) Tenders to be called for, to construct blocks of tenements, the 
Board giving leases for ninety years free. 

(4.) Shop-fronts to be reserved in all the blocks, the rents of the 
same to be applied to interest account, as above-mentioned. 

(5.) The Guilds to contribute say £100,000’^ per annum towards 
the interest on the above capital sum of five millions. 

(6.) In case the Guilds cannot be Compelled to do so, a special 
house-tax of one penny in the £ to be levied in London, producing 
£125,000. 

(7.) The Building Companies not to charge over 1»9. 6d, average 
rent per room, or 2s. maximum weekly. 

(8.) All the blocks to become municipal property at the end of 
ninety years. 

The only objection likely to offer to this plan arises from the un- 
willingness to deal in a high-handed manner with the Guilds, or to 
impose a tax of £125,000 on London. If we are to improve the 
condition of 240,000 people at a cost of only 10^, each per annum, 
the boon would seem cheaply purchased. If we drive them into 
the workhouse, they will cost over £10 a year each. Apart from 
the mere question of cost, we should look at the subject from higher 
points of view. The tenements^ system would level up the lower 
sections of the working-classes ; it would diminish their death-rate, 
and also the ratios of disease and crime ; it would, in a word, be as 
much benefit to the struggling poor as hospitals are to the sick, and 
ahow them that if we have compassion for sufferers in Hungary, or in 
Greenland, we have it also for our own countrymen, and that, how- 
ever liberal we may be in lending money to Costa Rica or Peru, it 
does not prevent us from nobler investments in the cause of 
humanity. 

M. G. MULfiiLL. 

♦ The actual income of the Guilds (after deducting £200,000 subject to Charity 
Con nli^Bioners) is stated at i:550,00(iper annum. 
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. ni.-.COST OF TENEMENTS. 

F amily life with one room to a family— -a sole chamber in which 
to be born^ to eat, to drink, to sleep, to work, to live, to be ill, 
to (lie, and to be laid out in after death, is not the ideal dwelling 
either of the sanitary or of the social reformer. We give our felons 
a room each, but our lower working class inust live, a family in a 
room, until rent and wages vary vastly from their present rate. If 
there were any statistics of the numbers of our London population 
living thus in single rooms, the figures would startle us. Yet, 
•strangely enough, the efforts, which have been madelby dwellings^ 
companies to house the poor, have not provided for this class, but for 
the artisans earning good wages ; for a class, that is to say, which 
differs almost as much from the class referred to as a nobleman 
differs frppa a middle- class commoner. There are, however, excep- 
tions, and to some of thesb references will be made and figures 
quoted, which will show by the practical experience of some years, 
that there is no financial difficulty in providing new dwellings for the 
very poor on the sites of their old rookeries, and even on sites of 
much greater value. . In other words, handsome buildings can be 
erected in wide thoroughfares to house the class inhabiting single- 
room tenements, and to yield a fair interest upon the outlay. 

The first buildings, to which reference will be made, are those 
which now [stand on the site of the house and garden formerly 
occupied by the Clerks of the Peace for Surrey, situated at the 
crossing of the Kennington and Lambeth Roads, and known as Surrey 
Lodge, a name still retained by the new Industrial Dwellings, The 
freehold of this site (about half an acre in extent) was purchased for 
£10,117 by a limited company, of which Mr. H. Brand, M.P. was 
chairman, and the Hon. A. Grosvenor, Mr. Ernest Hart, Miss Cons, 
and others were directors. Upon the land thus acquired, new build- 
ings were erected which brought up the total outlay of the company 
to £30,880*. On this outlay, we find from last year’s balance sheet 
that £l,5S5 net profit has been made, amounting to almost exactly 
five per cent. This is the profit for the third year since the erection 
of the buildings. The new buildings form a quadrangle with a garden 
in the centre. Two blocks of tenement dwellings facing the Ken- 
nington and Lambeth Roads respectively, enclose two sides of the 
garden, while the two remaining sides are bounded by two groups 
of separate six-roomed cottages — fifteen in all. At the principal angle 
is a large octagonal tower, containing a coffee tavern on the ground 
floor, with kitchen, store-rooms, See., in the basement, a club- 
room on the first floor, twenty-four separate bedrooms for single men 
above; and in the roof, divided by a fireproof floor from all beneath 
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it, a laundry extending over the flat roof of the Kennington block 
and accessible to all its tenants. On the ground floor of both 
blocks are shops let to tfadesmen of superior class, and above 
’them are 158 tenement dwellings, of which 128 are single rooms. 
The single rooms can be combined to suit the requirements of the 
tenants when they learn the advantage of more rooms than one. 

This instance is one in which a freehold site in a commanding 
position and not previously covered with dwellings for the poor, has 
been successfully devoted to this purpose. Let us now refer to a 
case in whieh old leasehold tenement dwellings have been pulled 
down and rebuilt so as to suit the tenants^ convenience. A short 
distance further west than Stratford Place there is a narrow opening 
in Oxford Street, about three feet wide, called Gee^s Court. Expand- 
ing somewhat, this reaches BarretPs Court, which is in a line with it. 
This latter was formerly a court of tenement houses, that is to say, of 
houses built for one family and occupied by eight or more. Thanks 
to Miss Octavia Hill, the greater part of this court has been rebuilt 
to suit tenants who only need one or two rooms to a family. On 
examining one of these blocks it will be found ttat the ground floor 
consists partly of a large club-room in which the tenants are periodi- 
cally entertained, and partly of shops with living-rooms behind them. 
The first and upper floors are composed of tenements of one, two, 
and three rooms each as previously described. The cost of this block, 
which contains seventy-one tenements (of which fifty-three are single 
rooms), a club-room, and six shops, was 4!4,850. It returns five per 
cent, on this outlay, after providing for the depreciation of the lease, 
but deducting the cost of the club-room, which was a gift to the 
tenants. 

Other examples could be quoted in which the same results have 
been achieved on freehold sites of old tenement houses in White- 
chapel, near Edgware Road, and elsewhere. New dwellings have 
been built which have stood the test of some years^ occupation, and 
in which the difficult problem of housing the lowest stratum of the 
working population has been successfully solved. Perhaps enough 
has been advanced to show that there is no insurmountable financial 
difficulty barring the way to improvement. When need is so press- 
ing and misery so heartrending, it is something to be able to remove 
one difficulty. It must, however, be added that the successful work- 
ing of all the buildings referred to depends upon careful and 
experienced management by properly trained workers, and without 
such management not only would there be no financial return, but 
the state of the tenants would be quite as squalid as it is now in the 
old tenement houses where the inhabitants are left to themselves. 

From the examples above quoted, it appears that the cost of a 
single-room tenement, including its share of staircase, balcony, yard. 
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laundry, drying-ground, water fittings, and sanitary appliances, js £69; 
and if built on land at 10s. per foot (i.e. £20,000 per acre, or a ground 
rent of £800 per* acre), the annual receipts and expenditure would be 
as follow : — 

Annual Receipts. 

Rent at 2s. fid. per week .... £6 10 0 


Annual Expenditukei 


Five per cent, dividend on first outlay 

£ 

s. 

d. 

(£59) 

2 

19 

0 

Rates, taxes, water and insurance 

1 

6 

0 

Collection 

0 

G 

6 

Ground rents 

0 

18 

0 

Salance for cost of repairs, and loss by 
uulcts 

1 

0 

6 


6 

10 

0 


Two and sixpence per week is a low average for single-room tene- 
ments ; 2s. 9d. nearer the market price in proper localities. Higher 
prices for land would yield the following results : — 

15s. per foot, or £30,000 per acre, 4 per cent, dividend. 

20s. per foot, or £40,000 per acre, 3 per cent, dividend. 

Elijah Hoole. 



•THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. 


I. 

I T is a significant fact that the Western World still regulates its 
chronology by the year of our Lord/^ thereby oflFering testi- 
mony, not the less emphatic because it is largely unconscious^ to the 
supremo importance of Christianity in the annals* of mankind. The 
birth of Jesus Christ in an obscure hamlet of Judsea nearly nineteen 
centuries ago, is the event with which modern history opens ; and 
this event, as a matter of fact, and apart from all theories about 
Him, was the source of a movement which must be confessed to be the 
greatest of Revolutions. It is perfectly true that it has long been the 
fashion to overrate the extent of that Revolution, both geographically 
and spiritually. Christianity has been popularly said to have subdued 
the world ; whereas it is only a small part of the human race that 
has received it in any form. It has been said to have revealed to 
men the knowledge of God, and to have ^‘brought life and immortality 
to light'^:^ whereas it is indubitable that the existence of a Power 
external to man and divine, the sacredness of duty, and the possi- 
bility or certainty of life and retribution beyond the, grave, were 
realized and proclaimed by many earlier systems of philosophy and 
religion. Still, admitting this, and ranch else which might be justly 
urged to the same etfect, wS may yet safely agree with a distinguished 
writer of our own day, not likely to exaggerate the claims of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, when he speaks of it as ce fait fecond, 
tmique, grandiose qui s^appelle Christianisme/^ Christianity, for 
more than a thousand years^ has fashioned the thoughts, the beliefs, 
the aspirations, of the foremost races of mankind. It has done more 
than anything else to shape \he current of European history, and of 

* A miatrai) elation of the Authorized Version ; the renderifig of th« Vulgate, “ iUumi- 
nsvit autem vitam et incorruptioueui per Evangelium,” is more accurate. 
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the history of the world. Thus much, no competent authority of 
any school will deny, whatever may be his own individual views or 
feelings about it: In the present paper I propose to inquire how, 
as a matter of fact, CJiristianity has done this ; to consider what the 
chief notes of the Christian Revolution are ; and so to endeavour to 
seize and exhibit its inner meaning, as a movement of thought and 
a determining factor in the career of humanity. 


II. 

It will, as I apprehend, be admitted by well-nigh all Avho read 
these words of mine, that Jesus Christ, whatever may be our jmvate 
thoughts about Him and His work, and whether or no we find 
a sujficient explanation of Him in any aggregate of conditions,” 
is the greatest figure in the worhVs history ; a Teacher quite unique 
among those who have placed human life and human aspirations 
upon a higher level. Hence it is, that a well-marked class of 
minds, confined to no one school, have ever delighted to regard 
Him as the supreme expression of Divine Thought. Thus the 
author of the fourth Gospel : And the Word was made Flesh and 
dwelt among us.”* And so Spinoza: ^^iEterna sapientia sese in 
omnibus rebus, maxime in humana mente, omnium maxime in 
Christo Jesu manifestavit.^^"^ Patting aside, then, for the moment 
all theological theories about the Person and teachings of the Prophet 
of Nazareth, let us inquire, what was the ideal which He set before the 
world ? He himself spake of the fire which He had come to bring 
upon earth. What was the divine spark which kindled it ? What- 
ever view wc may take as to the date, authorship, or authority of 
the documents that make up the New Testament, it is incontestable 
that eighteen hundred years ago a Teacher lived among the green 
hills and clear streams of Galilee, and gathered around Him a little 
band of disciples, for the most part humble and unlettered men, 
who gained their bread by daily toil : that His life of poverty, 
humility, apd detachment from family ties was spent in incul- 
cating religious and ethical doctrine, and was crowned by an 
ignominious death ; that His influence did not die with Him ; 
nay, that it was vastly enhanced after His departure from the scene 
of His ministry : so that, according to His own word. His followers 
did greater works than Himself; works which are not bygone but are 
with us, fruitfully operant unto this day. Now what was His teaching? 
About its essential character there can be no question at all.f Thus 

* the Ethic he speaks of ‘‘SpCritus Christi, hoc est Dei idea.” 

® question being, ** What “did Christ teach there are three sources of evidence, 

diitermg m value, according to their acknowledged nearness to the time of Hia teaching. 
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it ia clear that the fatherhood of God — not the God merely of the 
Hebrews, but of all the families of the earth, unto whom all live — 
was the first and dominant thought that breathed through His 
discourses. This doctrine, I say, of the filial relationship of man 
to God, of the affinity of the better side of human nature with the 
Divine, was the fount from which His moral and religious teach- 
ing flowed. Injuries are to be forgiven. Why ? Because, if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Father 
forgive your trespasses.^^ Enemies are to be loved ; those who curse 
are to be blessed ; those who hate, to be benefited ; those who per- 
^secute, to be prayed for. Why? That ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in Heaven, for He maketh His sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. Perfection is to be aimed at. Why ?, Because your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect. Solicitude about the necessities of 
life is condemned. Why ? Because your Heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. He feedeth the fowls of the 
air ; are ye not much better than they ? He arrayeth the lilies of 
the field, as Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed ; shall He not 
much more clothe you ? Continuance in prayer is enjoined. Why ? 
Because if ye being evil know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father, which is in Heaven, give 
good things unto them that ask Him ? Purity of intention is pre- 
scribed. Why ? Because your Father sceth fn secret. This is the 


These are the Church, the Gospels, tlie Epistles ; and all three agree in the points of His 
teaching upon which I am now insistiug. "Next, as to tlieir relative worth. The Church 
represented by Justin Martyr, Ireiifeus, Tertullian, Ilippolytus, and in some degree by 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria, gives us the view of Christ’s doctrine which was 
accepted by the great body of His followers about the year a.d. 200. The Gospels, even 
if we take our stand with the most extreme criticism, show what was hold between 
A.i). 150 and A.i3. 100. But the Epistles of St. i’aul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
"Romans, and Corinthians, the First Epistle of St. Peter, the Ej>istle of St. James, and tho 
Apocalypse — all authentic beyond controversy — enable us to get back witiiiii a short 
generation from our Lord’s death ; certainly as far back as a.d. 00. As much must bo 
said of the Acts of the Apostles, so far as they are contemporary with St. Paul. Again, 
it cannot be doubted that not only the Xoyta, but the main incidents of the Divine Life, 
were at the earliest date embodied in fixed oral traditions or catecheses witli which our 
present Gospels stand in the closest connection, so that wo are not reduced to tho study 
of such fragmentary documents as are left when criticism has done its worse upon ther 
Gospels. We are still in possession of St. Paul’s unquestioned writings ; we still have 
the Apocalypse, the First Epistle^of St. Peter, and the Epistle of St. Jamej^. Out of 
these, and even out of the two Epistles last mentioned, it is easy to construct a doctrine 
which the Gospels only enlarge, and do not in any degree modify. St. Paul is not, indeed, 
a direct witness for Christ, nor must we forget that lie remained a Jewish theologian, 
even when he was commenting on the Sermon on the Mount ; nevertheless, we can trace 
in him the Christian teaching, though dealt with in a subtle spirit, and from an axiomatic 
mysticism become a theology. Thus we may view tho Gospel at a distance of twenty 
years, instead of a hundred or a hundred and fifty, from the events which it relates. 
This has been completely forgotten by modern critics. It follows, of course, that when 
we liave gained such a near standpoint, we can argue not only for the Gospel, but the 
Gospels; since their incomparable freshness and fulness are strong evidence that what 
they incorporate is not a somewhat worn tradition, but the venr speech of Christ upon 
the lips of His first disciples. . 
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first great note of the teaching of Jesus Christ. The ethical precepts 
delivered by Him contain little or nothing that was novel in the world, 
or to which the unassisted reason of mankind might not attain. 
It has been said, and I believe truly, that there is not one of them 
which might not be paralleled from the maxims of earlier Babbis. 
But what is new in the Evangelical teaching is the sanction on which 
it rests those precepts, the supernatural motive which it imparts for 
right action. I do not, of course, mean thatr the conception of the 
Fatherhood of God was new. What I mean is, that it was presented 
by Jesus Christ in, if I may so speak, a new light, and from a mere 
abstract doctrine was changed into a living and life-giving principle 
of conduct. 

Such, then, was the first great note of the teaching of Christ : the 
exhibition of the Divine Paternity as a vital reality and the first of 
realities. The second, no less clear and unmistakable, is His procla- 
mation of Himself as a Teacher come from God in a very special and 
unique sense ; as the way to God, by virtue of a Divine Sonship and 
the indwelling in Himself of the Divinity;"^ as the Deliverer of men 
from the tyranny of that lower self, whereby they were held back 
from the Supreme Good : as the Healer of human nature lying wounded 
and half dead, and unable to take one step forward towards its true 
country, which is God, The claims which He made for Himself not 
only transcend in decree those of any other prophet, of any other 
founder of a religion* but are different in kind. And unquestionably 
those claims were both the grounds of His condemnation and execu- 
tion, and the cause of the marvellous triumphs of His faith. Here 
we are in the region, not of conjecture, but of fact. What was it 
which, so to speak, made the Christian Church ? It was assuredly 
BO system or theory, most assaircdly no exhibition of thaumaturgic 
power, which attracted men to Jesus Christ, but the irresistible 
influence of soul upon soul. And to those who forsook all, and took up 
their cross and followed Him — such renunciation, such self-devo- 
tion, He warned them, were the very conditions of His discipleship — 
He exhibited no set of doctrines, no code of laws, but Himself, as 
being, in very deed, that Truth which is the supreme desire of the 
•soul. Daily to converse with the Master, ever to ponder His 
words and His deeds, gradually to drink into His mind, to wean the 
heart from all earthly affection, even the tenderest and the purest, 

* 5^; Itenan has poiuted out, truly enough, that the popular mind in* Judoea was pre- 
paid for such a declai ation, and was not likely to be shocked by it. “ La croyance que 
cenains hommes sent des incarnations de facult^s ou de puissances divines dtaifc 
repandue j les Saniaratains posFedaient vers le xn^me temps un thaumaturge nomme Simon 
<l\x on identifait avec la grande vertu de Dieu. Bepuis prfes de deux si^cles lea esprits 
speculatifs du judaisme ee laisaient aller au penchant de faire des personnes distinctes 
attnbuts divius ou avec certaines expressions qu^on rapportait k la divinity.*’ — 
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until it could ke said : I lire, and yet not I, but Christ that liveth 
— this was the spiritual discipline undergone by His scholars 
in tl^e desert, or on the mountain, or by the lake. And when the Cross 
iiad taught the supreme lesson of sacrifice, of humiliation, of self- 
consuming charity, and the disciples went everywhere preaching the 
Word, the lesson which they taught was precisely that which they had 
learnt. We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord,^^ is 
the testimony of one of*them : and it is applicable to all. The Gospel 
which, as St. Paul reminds the Corinthians, he delivered to them, 
which they also received, and wherein they stood, and by which they 
^ere saved, was no catalogue of dogmas, but the manifestation of a 
Person in whom the eternally ideal had become the historically real, 
and who claimed for Himself the heart of man, to reign there as in 
His proper throne.* And every record of the Apostolic age beara 
witness that this was the message which was everywhere proclaimed. 
Do not let us shut our eyes to a plain fact of history. It was no 
doctrine of sweetness and light, no enthusiasm of humanity, but the 
Person of Jesus Christ, at once human and divine, which, as they 
gazed upon it, uplifted on the cross, smote down in masterful contri- 
tion the orthodox Pharisee and the Sadducean materialist of decadent 
Judaea, the agnostic philosopher of captive Greece, the stately 
magistrate and the rude soldier of Imperial Rome. He it was. 
His head crowned with thorns, His eyes full of tears, His visage 
marred more than any man^s. His limbs dislocated and rent, in 
whom tender virgins discerned the fairest among ten thousand, the 
altogether lovely, and would have no other spouse for time or for 
eternity. Women whose whole lives were a pollution did but look 
on Him, in His ineffable sorrow, and the passiop. of desire was expelled 
by the stronger passion of compunction. Old men and little children, 
by the vision of Him, were inspired with a love stronger than death. 
The aged bishop, journeying to the place where the lions awaited 
him, still alive, but longing to die,^^ writes to his flock, Now 
do I begin to be Christ's disciple.'' The sweet Syracusan 
maiden looks calmly upon her bleeding bosom, mutilated by the 
persecutor's knife, as she reflects: ^^I shall not be less beautiful in the 
eyes of my heavenly bridegroom." Sanctus the deacon, his limba 
covered with plates of butning brass, so that his body was one 
entire wound and deprived of the form of man, would but say to 
all the questions of his tormentors, I am a Christian and as 
those who stood by testified, remained upright and unshrinking, 
bathed and strengthened in the heavenly well of living water which 
flowed from the Heart of Christ." They endured, that noble army 

* ^'Bilectus tuus tails est naturae, iit alicnum non velit admittere, sed solus vult cor 
tuum habere, et tanquam rex in proprio throno sedere .” — De JmitoUiom ChrUth 1 ii. c. 7. 
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of martyrs^ in the strength of Him whom, not having seen, they 
loved. The one feeling which dominated them and their brethren 
who gazed with* envy upon their passion, and who reared their 
humble shrines, was that they were not their own, but were bought 
with a price : that their life — their true life — was hid with 
Christ in God. I know of no more conspicuous instance of 
overmastering, blinding prejudice, than that which is aflForded by 
those who can read the early history of the* Christian Church, the 
Acts of the Martyrs, the Peristephanon of Prudentius — that sublime 
monument of primitive faith and worship — and not discern this most 
patent fact. The Person of Christ, in whom, as they believed, dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, was all-in-all to these early 
disciples of Him, and was the direct source whence they derived 
their rule of life, in its highest and lowest details. It was as though 
men had acquired a new spiritual sense. Why did they cease from sin ? 
Because Christ bore our sins in His own body on the tree, that we 
being dead from sin should live unto righteousness. Why did they 
practise self-denial? Because Christ also pleased not Himself. 
Why did they exhibit patience when for conscience sake towards God 
they endured grief, sufiering wrongfully? Because Christ suffered 
for us, leaving us an example. Why did they abstain from fleshly 
lusts ? Because their members were the members of Christ. Why did 
they count as joy torments most hateful to flesh and blood ? Because 
they thereby became partakers of ChrisPs sufferings. The whole 
matter is summed up in the precept of the Epistle to the Philippians : 

Let that mind be in you which was in Christ.^^ Christianity changed 
men^s lives by* changing their ideal of life. To put before men 
the ideal, the supernatural ideal of the Lord from Heaven, 

' and to incite them to copy it — ^that is the whole secret of 
the Christian Revolution. Whether or no we arc to believe the 
legend which represents the dying Emperor to have said ; Galilean 
— Thou hast conquered the words express the literal and 
exact truth. , The victory of Christianity was the personal 
victory of its Founder. It was no body of doctrine, no code of 
ethics, but the Prophet of Nazareth Himself, whom men slew and 
hanged upon a tree, that triumphed over the majesty of the 
CjEsars, and founded upon the ruins of the ancient Roman polity a 
mightier and more enduring empire. 

^ I suppose the l^evUriKa^ FaXtXate of Theodoret— auctor niihi valde suspectus — must 
be relegated to the domain of the fabulous. But it is one of those fables that are truer 
than most facts. 
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• III. 

This, then, was the great idea which underlay the.Christian Revo- 
lution; the idea of God, the Universal Father, revealed ^^in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’* This was the seed which, to use the Evangelical 
similitude, the great Sower cast into the religious conscience of man- 
kind, and which in due season was to spring up into such a mighty 
harvest. As the oak ig potentially in the acorn, so in this one idea, 
is the whole doctrine and discipline of the Christian Church, which 
is hut the expanded Gospel.^^ He must reign/^ the Apostle says, 

until He hath put all His enemies under His feet.^* But that 
regimen implies a code of laws and a polity. Accordingly, the work 
of the Church in the first four centuries was the organization, upon 
definite bases, of the Christian society. To systematize her teaching 
about God was the primary task to which she addressed herself. 
The essence of her doctrine is summed up in the Pauline proposition 
that Christ was declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the Spirit of Holiness by the resurrection from the dcad/^ 
Hence she formulates the most philosophical of her dogmas ; and in 
the word Trinity, first used by Theophilus, towards the end of the 
second century, sums up this, the greatest of the mysteries of her 
creed. It was in the same century that Tertullian insisted upon the 
consubstantiality of the Son with the Almighty Father. In the 
next Origen maintained Ilis eternal generation. Early in the fourth 
century Athanasius arises to contend for the proportion of faith, 
and the Council of Nicsea embodies it in the well-known symbol, 
enlarged some fifty years afterwards at Constantinople by more 
precise statements about the Holy Ghost and so cast into the form 
which it has since maintained. Thus, after a succession of triumphs 
over the fantasies and phantoms of Jewish and Pagan speculation 
did the Church build herself up in her own field of thought, as the 
Christian mind worked from dogma to dogma, while at the same 
time she was slowly but surely winning her victory over the Imperial 
power which rightly recognized in her an irreconcilable foe. The very 
fundamental principle upon which the Emigre rested ifas that no 
organization distinct from its own could exist side by side with it. 
The Church, upon the other hand, claimed to be a kingdom, spiritual 
it is true, but visible, with a right to rule, direct, condemn or 
absolve her subjects, in complete independence of other authority. 
Internal, organic unity was one of her main notes, marking her off 
from the other two great religions of Buddhism and Islam, which, 

* This term was used very vaguely in the lEarly [Church. Cardinal Newman re- 
marks : The word Spirit, if the Fibers are to be our expositora, aometimes meana 
Almighty God without distinction of Persons, sometimes the Son, and more commonly 
the Holy Ghost.”-— See his “Athanasius,** vol. ii. p, 304. 
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like her, claim universality. It was the most striking difference 
between her and the cults and philosophies which surrounded her 
in the Roman Empire ; the difference, I mean, which would most 
forcibly strike the Imperial authorities, and which, as a matter of« 
fact, was the very gist of their accusations of her. True was the 
instinct which prompted the unbelieving Jews of Thessalonica to 
raise against St. Paul and St. Silas the cry of contravening the 
decrees of Csesar by saying, there is another king, one Josus.^^ 
Jt was a charge of lasa majestas ; the charge that, of all others,, 
would appeal strongly to the rulers of the Roman State, and most 
strongly to the best among them : to men like Trajan, Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Hadrian, who believed the cause of civilizatioii 
to be bound up with the Empire, which, as the Greek rhetorician 
said, with the picturesque exaggeration of his profession, had made 
of the world one city ; for which the great geographer of antiquity 
claimed that it had taught humanity to man.^^ Well might those 
politic princes, as they surveyed from their high place their oecu- 
menical domain, and considered the splendour of the literary and 
philosophical achievements, the sagacity of the jurisprudence, the 
magnificence of the organization, guarded by " the immense majesty 
of the Roman peace^^ — well might they have determined to put 
down by the severest measures a revolutionary sect that counted 
all this greatness as dross in comparison of a visionary life to come, 
preached by One who was dead, and whom His fanatical followers 
aflSrmed to be alive, and shortly to return to judge the world by fire. 
If ever Kulhirkampf was set on foot with a clear show of justification 
it was this ; and we know how vigorously it was carried on for well- 
nigh three centuries — wdth wide intervals of peace, indeed — from 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, in a.d. 2b, to the promulgation of the 
Edict of Toleration in a.d. 313. It failed. The victory remained with 
the spiritual order. Paganism may be said to have been conquered, 
with its own weapon. It recognized no law but the right of the 
strongest; and love is ^stronger than death. Of what avail to slay 
men who counted not their lives dear in the service of their invisible 
King — nay,^who judged that, by losing their lives for Him, they, in 
the truest sense, found them? Such power had the religion of 
Jesus Christ, when, to use the bold phrase of St. Jerome, the blood 
of our Lord was yet warm, and faith in Him was still glowing among 
believers.^^ 

The Council of Nicma, in a.d. 325, is the outward symbol of the 
victory of Christianity. The prolonged endeavour of the Empire to 
suppress it had failed. The sagacious mind of Constantine conceived 
the idea of using it as the bond to hold the Empire together. He 
himself attributes his resolve to convoke the assembly to kind 
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of Divine inspiration/"' Unquestionably its meeting was a most 
momentous event, as well as a deeply significant sign of the times. 
In response to the Imperial letter, three hundred qnd sixteen bishops 
repaired to that little town of Asia Minor from every quarter of the 
Roman Empire ; 17 oiKovfiivri, the inhabited world, as it was wont to be 
called, in ignorant disdain of tlic vast regions lying beyond its borders. 
The geographical limits of the Empire and the Church were indeed 
practically the same.^ Only two prelates who owned no allegiance 
to Csesar attended the synod— John, a Persian bishop, and Theophilus, 
a Scythian. It does not fall within my plan to dwell upon the 
proceedings of this august assembly, the special function of which 
* was to put before the world the clear image of Christ and His 
kingdom. I merely point to it as the outward visible sign of the 
progress made by the Christian Revolution in three centuries. The 
words of the Thcssalonican Jews had been strangely verified by the 
course of events. The faith preached by St. Paul and St. Silas had 
indeed turned the world upside down. Cmsar had acknowledged the 
supremacy of that other king, one Jesus,’^ whom they had pro- 
claimed. 

And now let us go on to consider that Revolution a little more 
closely, and inquire what was its effect upon the individual men on 
whom it wrought, and upon the civil society which is mai/s normal 
state. We shall see this best and most clearly by surveying one man, 
in whose writings we have not only the most complete revelation of 
the workings of an individual mind which human literature offers, 
and the most vivid image of the society in which he lived, but also 
the adumbration, as in high dream and solemn vision, of the age which 
was to come, and which he, more than any one else, was to mould 
and shape. I speak of St. Augustine, Thomme le plus etonnant 
de I’cglise Latine,’' as M. Villcraaiu well terms him, who sums up in 
himself the results of four centuries of moral and spiritual transition, 
and who cast Christian thought into the form in which it was to rule the 
western world for a thousand years ; whose mind was as some vast lake, 
into which flowed the many streams of primitive Christian speculation, 
theological and metaphysical, and whence issued the twO great rivers 
of mediaeval philosophy, the dogmatic and the mystical, wdiich were to 
make glad the city of God^ 

The life of St. Augustine extends from a.d. 354 to a.d. 430. Its 
external incidents are so well known that it will not be necessary 

* There is extremely little evidence regarding the spread of Christianity without the 
limits of the Empire in the first three centuries, and 1 very much doubt whether, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Persia, it was carried mucli beyond the Roman frontier. The 
passages usually cited for the contrary view from Justin Martyr (“ Dial, cum Tryp.” 

§ 117), Tertullian (‘‘Adv. Judieos,” c. 71, and Origen ('* Contra CeWm,” I. 27 ii. 14), 
are evidently rhetorical exaggeratioife ; and, as evidently, Irenseus (** Adv. Haer.^^ 1, x. 5) 
is speaking of German provinces of the empire. 

VOL. XLV. S 
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here to dwell upon them. What renders him of peculiar importance to 
us, and especially for my present purpose, is that he has laid bare for us 
his inner life. There is not one of his writings which does not do for us 
in its measure, and as it were by the way and unpremeditatedly, what is 
done more fully, and of set purpose, in the Confessions that 
wonderful history of a soul, written as if in starlight and immortal 
tears,'"' which is, perhaps, the greatest treatise of mystical philosophy 
which the world ])ossesses : great, not only in the high intellectual 
power which breathes throughout it, but in its purity, its sanity, its 
self-repression. Here ho shows us how it was that the faith of 
Christ subdued him, and brought him into that captivity which is 
true liberty, and what the cliange was which it wrought in him. 
Let us listen to the talc which he unfolds. 


IV. 

But first we wdll glance at the conditions of his age. It would 
be as unphilosophioal to leave them out as it would be to consider 
nothing else but them. It was the age, then, when the great fabric 
of imperial power which had been raised upon the ruins of Roman 
liberty was hastening to its fall. Seventeen years before St. 
Augustine 'svas born the first division of the Empire took place 
between the sons of Constantine. The year before his birth wit- 
nessed the soldering together of the fragments under Constantins ; 
the year afterwards there is a new partition, and Valcns and Valen- 
tinian fix their capitals, the one at Constantinople, the other at Milan. 
In A.i). 392 the great Theodosius again brings East and West 
into one polity. But in a.d. 395 his reign of sixteen years comes 
to an end, and with it the united Empire. This is the great event 
which marks the close of the fourth century. 

A great event, indeed 5 the token of swiftly-advancing political 
dissolution. But it was an age of intellectual and moral dissolution 
too. The old popular creeds of the countries which had passed 
under the civilizing yoke of conquering Rome had long been 
discredited for higher minds. Their spiritual guides were the 
philosophers,* and the air resounded with the din of systems, in 
which every variety of opinion known to our own times seems to 
have been, more or less closely, anticipated. Augustine,* quoting 
Varro, tells us of no Icwss than two hundred and eighty-eight doctrines 
which prevailed as to the primary question of the true end of human 
action. But in one respect all the teachers of decadent Paganism 
were alike. They were all lacking in any consciousness of the 
sanctity of God, and of the need of sanctification in nian.^’f This 


* ^‘Be Civitate,” 1. xi^t, c. 1. 
f Dollingcr’s Heidenthiim unci JiidentliuiD,” p, 633. 
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must be said even of the noblest of them, such as the Stoics, and 
even the Neo-Platonists. • The evil in the world they recognized 
clearly enough, and as time went on with ever itmreasing clearness. 
But between physical and moral evil they drew only the slightest 
distinction. Fatalism is at the bottom of all their metaphysical 
ideas, and is the last word of their arguments. I by no means 
underrate the loftiness of thought, the purity of motive and integ- 
rity of life whieh distinguished many of these seekers after truth, 
of whom Marcus Aurelius is the noblest type. But the philosophy 
to which, with whatever measure of success, they turned as the guide 
of conduct, was the prerogative of a few favoured souls. The 
multitudes were left to a gross naturalism at once voluptuous and 
cruel : and to the outworn cults, which, if they outraged the reason, 
at all events ministered to the passions, and found their sanction in 
the lower self — the self of the ape and tiger — when they pressed 
bloodshed and impurity into the service of religion. Throughout the 
Jlornan Coliseum, the temple of the Sun, there ran the transports 
of a fierce and monstrous gladness,’^ as eighty thousand spectators 
looked down upon hecatombs of human victims in their dying 
agonies. The theatre, reared under the invocation of Venus, was 
devoted to obscenities as revolting as those wherewith the worship 
of Reason^^ was celebrated in the churches of Paris by the founders 
of the first French Republic. However highly Ave may rate the 
philanthropy, the universal sympathy, the great jurisj^rudential 
ideas which we find in the literature of the decadent Empire, it is 
impossible to doubt that the popular mind was informed by no con- 
ception of the dignity and value of human personality ; as indeed 
how should it have been in a society based upon slavery ? This is 
the capital fact which marks off that antique civilization from our 
own. In it, not only was the place filled among us by what we call 
the masses^^ held by slaves, not inferior in race to their owners, 
but the physicians, the artists, the singers, the pedagogues were to a 
large extent i)ersons of servile condition : the mere goods and chat- 
tels of their masters : helpless victims of cruelty or avarice or lust. 

Such was the age into which Augustine was born. *And early in 
life his keen, restless intellect asked the old question : What is the 
end of life ? It was a book of Cicero^s, now lost, a treatise containing 
an exhortation to philosophy, and called Hortensius,^' which 
inflamed him with the love of wdsdom : wdiich made all things seem^ 
vile to him in comparison of Truth, and kindled in his soul the 
desire to attain to it. He sought it on all sides : among the 
Manichees, whose claim ’that their doctrine was the religion of 
science was proved vain ^by his happy scepticism ; among the 
philosophies of Paganism, but none contented him, great and 

s % 
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precious as were the verities which they enshrined. In Plato 
especially, as presented to him in the writings of the NeVPlatonists, 
he found lofty theistic conceptions, and noble thoughts as to man^s 
true end in the vision of the Absolute and Eternal, and in 
union with It. This was the last word of Hellenic philosophy, 
and in some respects the best : and Augustine,* writing in after 
years, records his great obligations to it. He learned from Plotinus — 
magmxs tile Platonicus, as he calls him — that ,thc rational soul has 
above it no nature save that of God, the Creator of the world, and 
its Creator and Illuminator, in participation of whose Divine light is 
our beatitude. But this God was a mere soul of Nature — universi- 
tafis anima — and the Nco*Platonic doctrine as to the way of 
union with the divine {to Qe'iov) w^as as vague as all uiiswcet.’^ 
Ascending, as lie says in a memorable chapterf of his Confessions,^^ 
from corporeal forms to the sentient soul {sentientem per corpus 
anwiam)^ and thence to its inner faculty {uis), to which the bodily 
senses make their reports, and thence again to the reasoning power 
which passes judgment upon the things thus signified to it, and 
from thence to the intellectual brightness by which the mind is 
illumined to discern truly, he attained to That Which Is, in ictu 
trepidantis aspecius, 

“as when the light of sense 
does out, hut with a fiasli that has revealed 
The invisible world.” 

The Unchanging, the Self-existing, the Absolute and the Eternal 
stood revealed to him. But how to get to it, how to attain union 
with it, he found not. I was drawn irresistibly up to Thee by Thy 
beauty, and presently I was dragged down, down, by the weight of 
my burden ; and this burden was fleshly habit : et pondus hoc 
consuetudo carnalis!^ J 

What, then, was the consuetudo carnalis which thus weighed 
to the earth this soul of fire, striving to ascend to its true 
home : even to Him who is igneus fons animarum ? § It was 
that love of the world and of the things of the world which, 
according to the Apostolic doctrine, is incompatible with the love of 
the Father ; the fascination exercised upon him by the visible, 
sensible frame of things, appealing to the concupiscence of the flesh 
and the concupiscence of the eye and the pride of life. I longed 
for honours, for riches, for wedlock,'^ || he says. And this longing held 
him back. And then he turned to St. PauFs Epistles, and there he 
read Avliat the books of the Neo-Platonists told him not : of the law 

“De Civ.*’ 1. X. c. 2. t “Confess.” 1. ^vii. c. 17. t 1. hi. c. 1. 

§ I need hardly refer to the opening line of the Burial Hymn of Prudentius : — 

“ Deus, ignee fous animarthn.” 

1! “ Confess,” 1. vi. c. 6. 
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of sin reigning in his members and warring against the law of his 
mind and leading him captive : and of the graj^e of God by Jesus 
Christ/^ powerful to deliver him from the body of this death. And 
these things sank marvellously into his inmost being, and 
he considered the Divine Works and was afraid.* For him it 
was a question of entire self-surrender or of none : of the 
religion of Jesus Cjirist in its highest form of the life of detucli- 
ment and asceticism, or not at all. The easier state {imllior 
locus ), conceded to those wdio could not receive the hard 
saying counselling perfection, was not for him. I had found the 
pearl of great pricc/^ he says, ‘‘ and what I had to do was to sell all 
that 1 had and buy it : and I hesitated.^^ What decided him ? The 
example of others. One Pontitianus, a Christian, holding a high 
place ill the Imperial Court, came to sec him, on some trivial business, 
as he was sitting with his friend Alypius, reading St. PauPs Epistles ; 
and finding him deeply interested in matters pertaining to the 
Christian faith, discoursed with him of such topics, and among other 
things spoke of tlie holy and ascetic lives of St. Anthony and the 
solitaries of the Thebaid, and of two friends of his own, who, while in 
attendance with him upon the Emperor at Treves, had been smitten 
with the charm of the religious life, and in order to embrace it had 
abandoned their secular career and their affianced wives. J This story 
inflamed Augustine, and made him seem utterly vile in his own eyes.§ 
But fetters, once deemed silken, now strong as iron, held him fast. 

Those ancient mistresses of mine,^^ he says, trifles of trifles, and 
vanities of vanities, as they were, kept me back, and plucked me by the 
garment of the flesh, and murmured in my car, ^ Are you then, in 
very truth, going to send us away ? And, from this moment, will you 
not see us again~for ever ? And will you never, never, again do this 
and that ? And what a this and that was it which they suggested 
to me, O my God ! What vilcuess, what disgrace The interior 
conflict moved him to tears, and he went apart to be alone. Then 
as he kept saying to himself : How long, how long ? to-morrow and 
to-morrow ; and why not now ? the famous word^ fell upon his 
cars : Tolle et lege, tolle et lege : Take it up and read it, take it 
up and read it.^^ And yemembering what he had just heard about 
St.Anthony — hovr the Saint from lighting, by chance, as it seemed, 
upon tlie verse of the Gospel : Go, sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor, and thoushalt have treasure in heaven : an dx^ome, follow 

* Hafic rnihi inviscerabantur miris modis et consideraveram opera tua et expaveraro.” 
— Con f cm. 1. vii. c. 2. 

t “ Confess.” 1. viii. c. 1. 

X “Et babelmnt ambo sponeas4 qnap posteaquam lisec audierunt, dicaverunt etiam ips® 
virginitatem Confess. 1. vii. c. 21. 

§ “ Ooustituebas me ante faciem, meam ut viderem quam turpis essem, quain distorlus 
et sordidus, maculosus et ulcerosus.” — Ibid. c. 7. * 
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Me/^ had been led to embrace the eremite life — he went back to the 
place where he h£|4 left the book of St. Pauls epistles, beside his 
friend Alypius. " I took it up/^ he tells us ; I opened it and 
perused in silence the words upon which my eyes first fell : ^ Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lustsi^ thereof.^ I had no 
wish to read more : nor was there need. No sooner had I finished 
the sentence than light and peace seemed to be infused into my 
heart, and doubt and darkness fled away.^’ 

Indumini Dominum Jesum Christum.^^ Here was the ideal 
which he had at last found. Henceforth his rule of action was not his 
former perverse will, but the good and acceptable and perfect WilP^ 
to which he sought to be conformed by the renewing of his mind: 

nolle quod volcbam et vellc quod volcbas,^^* The objects of con^. 
cupiscence which had so fascinated him, the love of wealth, of 
honour, of woman, now seemed to him vain and unsubstantial as 
phantoms of the night. He was as a blind man whose eyes had 
been opened. In his own phrase, the sweetness of eternal things 
had expelled the desire of temporal. What he had most feared to Jose 
it was now a joy to him to put away. He had attained freedom 
from the biting cares^^ of worldly pursuits : the freedom of which 
the condition is entire detachment — renouciation douce et totalc,^^ 
in the words of the writer who, of all others, in modern times, seems 
to have drunk most deeply into his spirit : 

“ Love took up tlic harp of life and smote on all the chords with might : 

Smote the chord of self, that trembling pasnsed in music out of siglit.” 

I know of nothing in literature that brcatlics a deeper spirit of solemn 
jubilation than the pages of the Confessions^^ t in which Augustine 
recounts these things ; pages which arc like Becthoven^s Funeral 
March of a Hero done into words. They arc indeed the burial psalm 
of his old self and the prelude to his new life. Then another theme 
is introduced, and in chapters in which deep human tenderness, and 
ecstatic aspiration, and sorrow, but not as of those who have no hope, 
contend for the mastery, he tells us of his mother, Monica, and of the 
closing scenes of her earthly pilgrimage. After that he goes on to 
speak of himself as he had become since he had bowed bis head to 
the yoke and laid upon himself the burden of Christ, and had taken 
up His cross and followed Him. Many, he says, whether they 
themselves knew me in former days or knew me not, or have h.eard 

, * Compaq Fenelon : “ Tout passe devant mes yeux, mais rien ue m’importe ; rien 
XL luou atfaire smou I’affairc unique de faire lavolofttc de Dieu.” 

t In tbe earlier portion of the ninth book of his “Confessious,” which all who can 
shouia read in the original. ,Ko translation can present more than a dim adumbration of 
its splendour and pathos. 
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from me or oT me, would fain know what manner of man 1 am now: 
what my inner self is. To such will I unfold layself, as far as I 
may: for what man knows himself wholly : knows, as he is known to, 
Him who made him ? One thing, indeed, he knows and is assured 
of : that the Divine Word, quick and piercing, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, has wounded his heart and has inflamed it with the 
love of God : non .dubia sed certa conscientia, Dominc, amo Te : 
percussisti eniin cor meum Verbo Tuo, et amavi Te/^ But what is 
it that he loves when he loves God ? and where does he find God ? 
The whole universe of order and beauty proclaims the Supreme 
Intelligence that made it ; reveals Him, while it veils Him ; confesses, 
I am not Ho, but He made me. Nothing material can be He. The 
mind must be more excellent than the matter which it vivifies. But 
God is the life of our life. And so Augustine turns to his own 
mind, and considers its faculties and powers, and in pages of 
marvellous subtlety and sweetness explores the plains and spacious 
lialls of memory.’^ Surely God dwells there : but how ? Not among 
the images of corporeal things, not among the affections of the mind, 
not in that very scat of the mind itself which is fixed in the memory. 

But w^hy speak of place, ^^hc asks, ^^as though in very truth place existed 
there ? In my memory dost Thou certainly dwell, for I remember 
Tlicc since I learnt Thee: and there do I find Thee when I remember 
Thee.^^ And then he bursts forth : ‘^Too late have I loved Thee, O 
Beauty, so old and so new ; too late have I loved Thee ! And 
behold ! Thou wast within and I without : and there did I seek Thee, 
greedily rushing in my deformity after those fair forms which Thou 
hast made. Thou wast with me when I was far from Thee. And 
those things which exist but because Thou art in them, they held me 
back from Thee. Thou calledst me, Thou criedst after me, Thou 
overcam(jst my deafness : Thou sciitest forth Thy lightnings, Thou 
shiuedst in Thy splendour, and didst put to flight my blindness. 
Thy sweet fragrance encompassed me, and I drew in my breath and 
panted after Thee. I have tasted of Thee, and I liunger and thirst 
still. Thou didst lay Thy hand upon me and I bifrned for Thy 
peace.^^ Thus much, as to his inner self, the Saint is sure of. Sure, 
too, is he of the daily ccuiflict which is waged in him between the 
higher law and that other law that is in liis members. What is the 
life 01 man but a warfare upon earth ? Every one of his senses is a 
possible avenue for sin. Every action of life is a possible occasion of 
falling. Many and great, he confesses, arc the sicknesses of my 
soul : but Thy medicine is* more than sufficient to heal them. Well 
might we have thought Thy Word far removed from union with men, 
but that He was made flesh and dwelt among us.^^ Here is his 
hope of instruction for his ignorance : of healing for his infirmity. 
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But for this he should despair. And hence his rule of life, according 
to the Apostolic dictum : Therefore Christ died for all, that they 
who live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him who 
died for them.^^ This is that aboriginal law of self-sacrifice >vhich 
links the Supreme to Ilis creatures: a law of which the practical out- 
come is duty, founded upon the constraining influence of Divine 
charity. * 

Here, then, is a type of the work wrought iu the individual by the 
Christian Revolution ; the story of countless millions, writ large.^^ 
The highest ideal of ancient Paganism was to live out one^s 
impulses without restraint ; to warm both hands before the fire of 
life/^ in the words of a modern writer who drank deeply into its 
spirit : but with prudence — which Landor, indeed, cannot be said to 
have exhibited — so as not to burn onc^s fingers. Or — to change the 
metaphor, and to use the words of Cicero, and, as I think, of Socrates 
too — so to go through human existence that when the inevitable hour 
of departure arrives we may quit it like a guest satisfied with tl»e 
banquet of which he has partaken. I suppose we are warranted iu 
saying that Aristotle^s is the loftiest conception of man 

known to the ancient philosophy ; and I am far from denying the 
greatness of the magnanimous or high-minded character, as he has 
depicted it in a well-known chapter of the Nicomachean ethics, High- 
mindedness, he says, is the crown of all virtue, and the high-minded 
man occupies himself with honour, and lays claim to it, and takes 
pleasure in it, but not excessive pleasure, for he has obtained only 
what he merits, and perhaps less than he merits : he loves to confer a 
favour, but feels shame at the reception of one, for that implies iu 
him a certain inferiority : he is generally esteemed arrogant, and no 
wonder, for he justly despises his neighbour ; he is open iu his 
enmities and his loves, and bears himself to ordinary men with 
moderation, for haughtiness towards the lowly is a sign of bad breed- 
ing. Now turn to the Christian ideal, as you find it in the Sermon 
on the Mount, with its glorification of poverty, mourning, meekness, 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, mercy, peaceableness and purity 
— that distinctively Christian virtue which has been accounted by 
some a new disease brought into the worjid by Christ/^ As I have 
said, Christianity changed the lives of men by changing their ideal of 
life. The magnitude of the revolution which it wrought upon the 
individual may be judged of by comparing the Stagirite^s high-minded 
man with the humble and holy man of heart of the Beatitudes. The 
one deifies and worships human nature and its passions : the other 
crucifies the flesh with the affections an^ lusts. Enlightened selfish- 
ness is the highest word of Aristotle. If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself whoever will save his life shall lose 
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it — such is the very substance of the doctrine of Christ. And it 
was precisely this ideal of self-renu?nciation, it was precisely this 
a«ccticism^ this ^^dedain transcendant/^* as M. Eenan happily phrases 
it — the true doctrine of liberty of souls^ as he judges — which is of 
the essence of Christianity, that appealed to and overcame Augustine. 
But this self-renunciation was not irrational. Although not the 
result of calculation, it ^;ustified itself by an appeal to the infinitely 
greater value of one soul over the whole universe of matter. It 
founded itself upon the vanity and nothingness of what was given up. 
It was the lower self tliat was abolished, mortified, done to death ; or, 
in St. PauFs phrase, kept under and brought into subjection. The 
life which was lost was that phantasmal life of the senses which St 
Augustine has described in a memorable passage of his treatise ^^OnTruc 
lleligion/^t One of the leading thoughts in Augustine^s writings 
is the impermanence, the illusoriness of the visible frame of things. 
He has summed it up in two pregnant words, ‘^internum seternum.*^ 
The parallel between his doctrine and Gautama^s in this respect 
is singularly close. The main difference is that the place 
which in the Buddhist system is held by Nirvana, is filled in 
his by what he calls Idipsum, the Self Samc^ or, as we may 
perhaps say, the Thing in Itself : the only true reality, for he does 
not allow that the phenomenal universe is, in the highest sense, 
real. The reality beneath it, without which it would crumble 
into nothingness, is the will of Him who alone can say Ego 
Sum Qui Sum I am the Self Existent. He alone is the One 
Who Is : dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto : and 
Jesus Christ is the Mediator by whom man is strengthened for the 
knowledge and fruition of Him — the image of the Invisible God/^ 
the realization of the last wish of the religious instinct : the Eternal 
made flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone and blood of our 
blood ; proving all sorrows in His sacred humanity ; one witli us in 
the great sacrament of suffering, and able to call us in the truest 
sense His brethren. Christ is a visible, personal, living law, realizing 
the conception of Pagan antiquity; virtue incarnate, and drawing 
all hearts by its beauty. But the life of Christ was a long battle 
against the world. He is^ the supreme example of detacjimcnt 
from its pleasant things — the objects of concupiscence.^ It is the 

* Vio de Jesus, p. 119. 

+ “ Quorum vitaest spectare, contendere, manducare, bibere, concumbere, dormire, et 
in cogitatione sua nihil aliud quam phantasmata quie de tali vita colliguntur amplexari,*’ 
— Be Vera lieligionCy c. 54. 

•t It may not be superfluous to point out that I use the word in its technical sense ; 
that habitual inclination to desire finite things inordinately, which, according to the 
Council of Trent, is not strictly speaking sin, but “ex peccato cst et ad peccatum inclinat” 
(Sess. V. c. 5), and that for two reasons ; first, because it turns man away from his true 
final end, which is God ; and, secondly, because it cannot be gratified save at the expense 
of others. 
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God exhibited in the Crucifix in an tmfathomable mystery of love 
and sorrow who, at once raises tnorality to the height of sanctity : a 
oonception unknown to the ancient world, which never went beyond 
the honestum.” St« Augustine dwells upon this in a striking 
passage of his short, but quite invaluable, treatise ‘'^On True Religion/^ 

The nations/^ he writes, were thirsting, to their own destruction 
after riches as the ministers of pleasure : fie willed to be poor. 
They longed for honour and power : He refused to be a king. They 
esteemed children, after the flesh, a great good : He despised such 
wedlock and sucli offspring. In the plenitude of their pride they 
abhorred insults : He suflered them in every form. They deemed 
injuries intolerable : what greater injury eould there be than the 
condemnation of the Just, the Innocent? They loathed corporal 
suffering : He was scourged and tormented. They feared to die : 
He suffered death. They thought the Cross the most shameful kind 
of death : lie was crucified. Everytliing for love of which we 
lived amiss, He did without and stamped as worthless. Everything 
to avoid which we have shrunk from the Truth, He endured and 
made easy to ns. For it is impossible to commit any sin, save by 
seeking after the things which He despised, or by flying from the 
things which He endured. And so His whole life on earth, in 
the human nature which He deigned to assume, was a system of 
moral disci pline.^^* 

V. 

So much as to the effect of the Christian Revolution upon the 
individual. I am, of course, far from saying that it wrought in this 
supreme degree upon the mass. It had its perfect work in few. 
Those few best exhibit its working. What it was to them it was 
in some degree — in a degree almost infinitely v«avying — to all who 
received the faith of Christ, even though their lives were led upon the 
lower levels of humanity. To all it proposed Him as the one Type 
— ^^our life,^’ in the emphatic words of the sacred writer — the per- 
fect ideal. • And the furthest removed from that type, the least like 
that ideal, knew well that the all-important fact about himself was 
his citizenship of a spiritual kingdom, which conformity to the 
mind 6f Christ was the first law. There can be no question at all 
that Christianity presented itself to the decadent and moribund 
civilization of the Roman Empire as an ascetic doctrine :t a doctrine 
of abstinence, not only from the things which it branded as posi- 
+ 1 Migione,” c. xvi. 

T Lette abnegation de soi-m^mo et de tout ce qu’il y a do terrestre de sensible ou 
a luimam eu nous et liors de nous, est le caract^e propre et Eminent de la philosophie 
^ laquellc, sous ce rapport, uulle autre ne peut 6tre comparce et qui surpasse 
tout ce que la plulosophio des ancons, a de plus ei 0 v 4 .”-~Maino^de Birai: FeLee, 
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tively sinful, but* from things in themselves licit. The world, which 
St. Johmexhorts his disciples not to l6ve, because the love o£ it is 
incompatible with the love of the Father, which he describes as 
lying in the wicked one, which, over and over again, in the New 
Testament the disciples of Christ are bidden to forsake and over- 
. come, and which — such is the vitality of phrases — stands, even in 
our own day, for the complete antithesis of the Church, is the present 
visible frame of things, doomed, as those early preachers believed, 
soon to pass away with the lust thereof : the flesh in which St. Paul 
declared no good thing to dwell, which it was his daily endeavour to 
keep under and bring into subjection, is the whole of man^s lower 
or animal nature. Whatever is doubtful, this is clear. And to 
those who do not admit it we may say, without discourtesy, that, 
whether through ignorance or prejudice, they arc so hopelessly in 
the dark on this matter, as to render any argument with them regard- 
ing it mere waste of time. 

The principle, then, which transformed the individual by the 
renewing of his mind, was the principle of self-sacrifice. And this 
was the principle which transformed society. Christianity was 
primarily a message to the individual soul. It was a calling 
addressed to each, without distinction of race or rank, or sex or 
secular condition. But it was a calling into a polity. The words 
tKKXncrla and ^kX^ktoI speak for themselves. The disciples of 
Christ were called out of the world and into the Church, which was 
truly a society, with its own king, its own laws, its own magistrates. 
Most interesting would it be to trace the growth of this society ; to 
note its marvellous hierarchical development, as it overlaps the 
secular state ^ and the ecclesiastical organization grown up on 
the lines of the civil, the Diocese, the unit, then the Province 
(the ecclesiastical use inverted the civil dignity of the two terms) : 
and lastly, the Patriarchate, corresponding more or less closely with the 
Prefecture : while the ruler of the Homan Church imperceptibly 
takes the place of the Pontifl* of Jupiter Capitolinus — the Plamen 
Dialis, who, as Festus says, was the Priest of the world rather than of 
the City,^* But I must not linger upon this topic. Nor is it necessary 
that I should do so, for it hag been well dealt with by many writers, 
the latest among them, and assuredly not the least erudite and 
accomplished, being M. Henan. t I am rather concerned to indicate 
how this spiritual empire affected civil society : to point out the main 
lines of the Revolution which it wrought in the public order. 

And here, too, I shall follow gt. Augustine. As in his Confessions^^ 

■* 

^ Origen speaks of the Word of Ood as having founded everywhere a hierarchy 
parallel to that of the state. — Contra Celsunif 1. viii. c. 75. 
t See his Conferences d’Angleterre ’’ pp. 107-9. 
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he has revealed to us the operation of the Christian •Revolution upon 
the individual, so in his ''City of God"' he has traced its operation upon 
society. His keenly attuned ear caught the sound of " the spirit of 
the years to come striving to mix itself with life his piercing eye 
discerned the " new majesties of mighty forms" which were slowly 
evolving themselves in his own time to supplant the old order of the 
Roman world. Even when he wrote ciyilization was becoming 
ecclesiastical. It was his gift to seize, and set down, and creatively 
to shape, its main lines. 

It has been well observed by Ozanam, that no event of supreme 
importance to the world has ever occurred without producing an 
imperishable poem, although it may be a different sort of poem from 
what we should have expected. Thus, to the battle of Actium, 
which marks the rise of the Empire, he refers the inspiration to 
which we owe the ^'jEneid while the entry of Alaric into Rome, in 
A.D. 410 — the signal of its fall — unquestionably produced the 
magnificent prose poem of Augustine. A great and exceeding bitter 
cry went up that this supreme catastrophe was the work of the new 
religion. And Augustine undertook to " vindicate the w ays of God to 
men." His City of God" is the first systematic attempt to exhibit 
in their close relations and interdependence, philosophy, history and 
theology. 

Two commonwealths (civiiates), he declares, exist among men : the 
City of the Earth, built by the love of self, carried to the degree 
of contempt of God : the Heavenly City, reared by the love of God, 
carried to the degree of contempt of self. Of the one he sees 
the type and founder in Cain, of the other in Seth; but for the 
origin of both he goes back to the separation of " the angels who kept 
not their first estate," from their compeers loyal to the Divine 
Majesty. He traces the history of the two cities throughout the 
ages, using with great skill the comparatively slender materials 
available to him : for, of course, the philosophies and theologies 
and annals of the East were no more known to him than were the 
revelations whereby physical science in these latter days has so 
vastly enlarged and so largely transformed our conceptions of the 
material universe. He goes on to poin^ out — it is the first time that 
we meet with the thought — how the Roman ISmpire, by bringing the 
nations into one polity, and subjecting them to the same jurispru- 
dence — which he elsewhere recognizes as a Divine creation* — pre- 
pared the way for the spread of the Christian faith. Then he 
dwells upon the diverse ends of the** two commonw^ealths ; the one 
resting upon the doctrine of the (Jreek sophist that man is the 
measure of all things, making life its one object, and the seen and 
* He somewhere says ; “Leges Komauorum divinitus per ora principam emanarunt.’* 
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t6iB petal the ibound of hutnan. aspirations : the other measuring 
all things by the ideal of Christ, and reaching forward to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and reserved in heaven. Here 
the two commonwealths are intermingled, for they exist side by side. 
But the City of the Earth is doomed to perish. The City of God has 
her foundations upon the holy hills it is the Jerusalem, the Vision 
of Peace, which^ is from above, whose King is Truth, whose Law is 
Charity, whose mode {mo<^us) is Eternity. In it alone is true liberty ; 
the liberty of those whom Christ has made free from sin. The City 
of Man, governed by the lust of power, is the slave of concupis- 
cence, even when it boasts itself the conqueror of the world. 

Such is a bird^s-eye view of the main argument of this famous 
treatise — I am not concerned with the merely apologetic part of it — 
the great and lasting value of which seems to me to lie in its emphatic 
proclamation of the spiritual nature of man as a domain over which 
the civil order has no power — a principle by the assertion of which 
the Church had been revealed to the world. The ancient jurist 
had declared, like the modern demagogue, that all is Cmsar^s. St. 
Augustine sketches a spiritual society based upon a higher law even 
than the jurisprudence of Imperial Home, and bearing allegiance to a 
greater potentate than the Emperor. It was a new conception in 
the world, and was destined most potently to influence the structure 
of society. It gave rise to what was called Christendom — a word 
which, by itself, if we rightly understand it, is sufficient to indicate 
the vastness of the Revolution wrought by the faith of Christ in the 
public order. The first fact about a man for a thousand years after 
the City of God^^ was written was not his race but his religion. 
That, I say, w^as held to be the prime fact of life, and upon it the 
public order was professedly based. In pre-Christian Euro])e religions 
had been viewed in a very different light. They occupied, indeed, a 
highly important place in the State, as being the bonds of nations 
and society. They were deemed necessary to corporate existence ; 
and thus we find Plato, in the Republic, describing the erection of 
temples and the appointment of sacrifices and other ceremonies in 
honour of the gods,^^ and all the observances we must adopt in order 
to propitiate the inhabitants of the unseen world, as the most 
momentous, the most august, ^and the highest acts of legislation.^^* 
And they were regarded strictly as matters of public concern ; they 

^ Book iv. c. 5. Ti oCv ^ 01 ? i)iMP \oi7r6v rijs vofiodea-Las dt) ; koX iyCj tXirov 6 ti ^Hjiuv 
ry fxivTOi * AirbXKiavL eV AeXtpois rd re fiiyiara Kai ^aXXtcrra Kal TrpQra tQv 

yofjLoderrjfJLdrojp. Ta voia ; ^ 5’ 6s. ^lepup re iSpbaeis Kal Kal &\\at ^eC^p re Kal 

Bai/JLbpup Kal i)pd)fap ^epaveiai reXevrrjffdPTCJP re afi ^ijKai Kai 6(ja rots Uei Set bvrjperoOptas 
i\em airroifs ^eip. ra ykp 5^ rotaura o6r* imardpeda ijpeLs oUL'^ovris re wbXiP obSepl &XXtp 
ireiffbpeOaf idp povp ^ T^o.rpl(p, oCtqs ydp bi^op 6 

irebs irepl rd roiavra irdaip dpBpdjirios Trdrpm pi<np r^s yr^s iwl roO bpipaXoO 

KaBipevos i^yy^lrai, Kai KaXQs 7 ’ X4yeis Kal irov(\riop oCrw. 
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were the religions of nations, not of individuals ; they were tribal, 
not personal ; for the nation was originally a tribe; But the tribe^ 
again, was merely an enlarged family. It was the family, natural 
or artificial,* not the individual, that was the unit of archaic 
society ; and this comes out very distinctly in the sphere of 
religion. Thus Cato says, in his instructions to his Bailiff : It is 
the paterfamilias who offers worship for the whole *familyV^t in n 
religious, as in a civil point of view, the personality of its members 
was merged in him. But Christianity did in the religious sphere 
what Roman jurisprudence was doing in the civil : it substituted the 
individual for the family as the unit of which it took account, 
ranking him higher than the State, and the law of conscience 
before the law of public interest. Thus, by proclaiming the 
ineffable worth of human personality, did it re-create the individual. 
And similar was the transformation which it wrought upon the family. 
In the ancient world, as one of the first of living historians has 
pithily expressed it, woman ^^was degraded in her social position, 
because she was deemed unworthy of moral consideration ; and her 
moral consideration again fell lower and lower precisely because her 
social position was so degraded.^^J This — Horace bears emphatic 

testimony to the fact — was the very fount of the corruption which 
overflowed human life in the decadent Roman society. By proclaiming 
the spiritual equality of woman with man, Christianity raised her to 
her true position, while by setting upon monogamy the seals of 
sanctity and indissolubility, it made her preservation of that place an 
essential part of its system, gradually sublimating into an ideal senti- 
ment what in the ancient world had been little more than an animal 
appetite. Its effect upon the public order was, for long, indirect, but 
was not, upon that account, the less potent. Starting with the 
assertion of man^s moral liberty and responsibility, the very postulates 
of her doctrine, the Church poured into the nations crushed and 
degraded by imperialism, a new virility, freeing and invigorating the 
human faculties ; while by her self-made constitution, her elected 
rulers, her deliberative councils, she kept alive the free democratic 
traditions,^ which Csesarism had almost strangled, and trained the 
barbarian tribes who entered her fold in the principles and exercise 
of true liberty. As the subjects of ^the City of the Earth became 
the subjects of the City of God, the civil polity was informed 
by new principles. In the quaint language of Jeremy TaylOr : the 
Christians, growing up from conventicles to assemblies, from 
assemblies to s6cieties, introduced no change into the government, 

- ^ Groups of men united by the reality or the^ fiction of blood relationship,** as Sir 
Henry Maine puts it.'^Ancient Law, p. 126. 

+ ** Scito dominum pro tota familia rem diviAam facere .” — De ReJRttst,, c. 143. 
t Merivale’s “ Conversion of the Northern Nations,*’ p. 144. 
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but by little a»d little turned the commonwealth into a Church."^ 

It was felt that a society of Christians ought to be a Christian 
society, and gradually the civil order was' guided ar^d governed by 
the principles of religion. An eminent English judge once laid it 
down — the dictum is now somewhat musty — that Christianity is part 
of the law of England. Of Christendom, while Christendom was, it 
might truly be said that the law was part of the religion. Everywhere 
the cross of Christ was cpnfcssed to be the interpretation of life and 
the measure of the world, and a supernatural end was kept in view. 
Thus, St. Thomas Aquinas declares that the chief object which 
the civil ruler ought to have before him is the eternal beatitude of 
himself and his subjects,! and what may seem almost incredible in 
these days, even in guilds of the most distinctively industrial character 
the making of money was not the first thing sought after. They 
set up something higher than personal gain or mere materialism 
Mr. Toulmin Smith well observes : their main characteristic was 
to make the teaching of love to one’s neighbour be not coldly 
accepted as a hollow dogma of morality, but known and felt as a 
habit of life”J In the accounts of the Company of Grocers,” 
writes Dr. Breiitano, it is mentioned that at their very first meeting 
they fixed the stipend of the priest wdio had to conduct their 
religious services and to pray for their dead. In this respect,” he 
adds, the craft gilds of all countries are alike, and in reading their 
statutes we might fancy sometimes that these old craftsmen cared 
only for the well-being of their souls.”§ I take these instances 
almost at random! Every department of life, in the Ages of Faith 
tells the same tale. The dominant idea everywhere is the Fatherhood 
of God revealed in Him who pleased not Himself, but humbled 
Himself unto death, making the great law of sacrifice the first law of 
Ilis religion. And it is precisely this idea which marks ofi‘ those 
ages from the times preceding them, and which is the source of their 
true greatness. Let no one suppose that I have the least sympathy 
with that religious romanticism which paints for us a mediaeval period 
full of seraphic sweetness. I know well the dark side of the history 
of the Middle Ages, recorded in terrible distinctness alike by saints 
and sinners, by doctors and heresiarchs : 

Face loved of little^ children long ago ! 

Head hated of the priests and rulers then ! 

Say, was not this thy passion — ^to foreknow 

In Thy death’s hour, the works of Christian men I” 

True it is that mediseval iniquities were upon the same scale with 

*** Life of Christ.” Preface. 

t “ Pirns ad quern principaliter rex iiitendere debot in seipso eb in sttbditis eat setema. 
beatitudo,”--Dc Regim. Princ., 1, 2'c. 3. Observe the force of the word ‘‘ principaliter.” 

X “ Traditions of the Old Crown Hodse,” p. 28. 

§ ** The Original Ordinances of more than One Hundred Gilds,” Intr. p. 13. 
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mediaeval virtues. But, on the other hand, it seems to me unques- 
tionable that, as M. Littre says, the mediaeval period est plus d^un 
cot^ superieur^ aux temps qui Font pr&Me,^^ and that as he goes 
on to add, “ il est particulierement dans Fetat social/^ ^ For myself 
I would claim for it, that resting, as it did, upon the morality of 
self-renunciation, it is superior to the times that preceded it in all 
that makes up civilization in the higher sense of the word : that it is 
further advanced in the road to perfection ;^happier, wiser, nobler/^ t 
Christianity, preaching pitifulness and courtesy, deifying sorrow, 
simplicity, weakness and humility, poverty and purity, had opened 
an ever-flowing fount of tenderness, of compassion, of pure love, 
which caused the very desert places of humanity to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. Main tests of the social position of any 
community are the places held in it by women and children, by the 
indigent and the aged : and judged by these tests Christianity stands 
far above any previous organization of society. But its superiority 
appears to me to be hardly less clearly marked in its public polity, its 
literature, and its art, which were all informed by the same spirit. The 
notion of unlimited dominion, of Cmsarism, autocratic or democratic — 
perhaps the most baneful manifestation of human selfishness — ^had no 
place among its political conceptions, which regarded authority as 
limited and fiduciary : nor did it allow of absolutism in property ; 
the canon law expressly lays down that extreme necessity makes all 
things common, excusing theft and palliating robbery with violence ; 
that both clergy and laity arc at all times bound to provide alms, as 
a duty of strict justice, even if need be by their o\\^i manual labour ; 
for alms, in the words of St. Ambrose, are the right of the poor : 
and the giving them is rather to be regarded as the discharge of a debt 
than the extension of a voluntary bounty. In its literature Dante 
sounds a deeper note than had gone forth from his master, Virgil ; 
and the very source of his inspiration is the austere spiritualism of 
the Catholic creed. In its philosophy St. Thomas Aquinas surveys 
the field of human thought from a loftier standpoint than any sage 
of Greece or Rome, and maps it out with a fulness and precision 
unattained>even by him whom he reverently calls the Philosopher 
and it was from the Crucifix that the Angelic Doctor derived his 
intellectual light, and there that he discerned — according to the 
beautiful legend — his only and exceeding great reward. Mediaeval 

* Etudes silt les Barbares et le Moycn Ace/’ p, 239. 

t “ Tbe word civilization is a word of double meaning. We are accustomed to call a 
country civilized if we think it more improved, more eminent in the best characteristics 
^ man and society, further advanced on the roa^ to perfection, happier, nobler, wiser. 
But, in another sense, it stands for that kind of improvement which distinguishes a 
wealUiy and powerful nation from savages or^barbarians.”— J. 8. Mihi, Discussions 
^and Dissertations^ vol, i, p. 160. 
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art, even in its rudest stage, is informed by a higher ideal than 
ever dawned upon the mind of Hellenic painter or sculptor or 
architect ; by the sentiment of the Infinite, revealed in the divinely 
human Person of the Man of Sorrows, the Son of the Mater 
Dolorosa. All that was great in that vanished public order which 
we call Christendom, flowed from the self-abnegation which is the 
central idea of Christianity. Singular paradox that this new civi- 
lization, so rich, and fertile, and varied — the direct source of all that 
is highest and noblest in our own age, and in each of us — should 
have been the work of men whose first principle it was to despise the 
world : that the greatest democratic movement, the most potent 
instrument of human enfranchisement, should have been a doctrine 
which made so light of personal freedom as to bid the slave care not 
for its loss : that the most effectual vindication of the most sacred 
rights of humanity should be referable to teachers who spoke only of 
its duties. Sublime commentary upon the saying of the Author of 
Christianity : He that loscth his life for My sake shall find it.^^ 
Strong assurance that He knew' what was in man,^^ and that “ His 
word shall not pass away.^^ 

W. S. Lilly. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN EGYPT. 


H aving as motto/* Egypt for the Egyptians/^ and being as anxious 
to get out of Egypt as arc the Egyptians to bid us farewell> 
it seems an anomaly that to achieve this aim a Liberal Government 
should be driven to Jingo measures, and that a sound Liberal like 
Sir Evelyn Baring should be compelled to urge temporarily a direct 
interference in the interior affairs of Egypt — a j)olicy repugnant to 
Liberal notions and traditions. 

Yet there is no other way out of this dilemma, and unless a 
decision in that direction is taken promptly wc shall drift down the 
incline and find ourselves ultimately obliged to do the very thing 
we wish to avoid. At Cairo, all those who have the future welfare 
of Egypt at heart, agree that no half measures can stave off the col- 
lapse of an administration artificially propped up ; and all agree that 
the only way to avoid annexation or a protectorate, is for England 
to take the administration for a defined period of years in her own 
hands. Thus alone can life be given to the reforms Her Majesty^s 
Government have determined to introduce ; thus alone shall we be 
able to traij\ Egyptian officials to British ways and to rear a new 
generation ; thus alone can we hope to prepare Egypt for self- 
government, and accomplish the task of ensuring lastingly the wel- 
fare of the Egyptian people by the establishment of order, justice, 
security of life and property, equality of foreigners and natives, 
equalized taxation, sound finance, economy and honesty, development 
of public instruction, public works, agriculture, &c., and the blessings 
of Liberal institutions under the beneficent rule of a native prince. 

It is too late now to criticize .past mistakes, but it would be fatal 
to repeat them. The undermining of the Khedive^s prestige and 
of native authority, without putting anything in its place^ has more 
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than anything else contributed to bring about the jtesent helpless 
state of the Egyptian administration. 

After Tel-el-Kebir there were two ways open to us : to let Egypt 
jgovern herself in her own way, or to take the administration into 
our hands, either one or the other. 

“ And mark/’ said Riaz Paslia repeatedly to the writer, “ had the British 
Government entrusted us with the reins, nothing would have prevented their 
tracing the direction we were to take. It would be foolish to imagine that the 
Egyptian Government ii in a position to disregard hints from Downing 
Street ; but there must be a programme, and if the authority and prestige of 
the Khedive and the Egyptian Government is to be re-established, the 
driver should not be interfered with as long as he keeps pace, time and 
direction, and the least should have been to permit him to keep on a road he 
knows— good or bad. Thus alone could the Egyptian Government take root 
again ; in fact, it would be better tor Egypt and all concerned to dispense 
with native Ministers altogether, than to discredit them in the eyes of their 
subordinates and the people. At any rate, it is not fair to saddle them with 
all the responsibilities, when they are simply puppets without initiative.” 

If we are not capable of governing Egypt, in Egypt fashion,” said another 
Pasha, “ why burden us with the odium of measures we disapprove and we 
look upon as suicidal ? Our views may be wrong, but if they are, England 
must openly carry out her own policy, find not screen her advice behind an 
Egyptian label, for it does more harm than good to keep up the fiction of a 
native Government.” 

“ Never,” said one of the members of Cherif Pasha’s late Cabinet, ‘‘ shall I, 
or will an}’' of us, forget what we owe England ; indeed, we owe to her 
our lives, those of our families, the preservation of the Khediviat, of our pro- 
perty — we owe all this to the timely interference of British arms ; without 
England Egypt was lost, and would have been the prey of Arabi, of anarchy 
and disorder. England has saved us, and we live ; but what is life to a 
sufferer if he cannot be cured ? Native doctors may be bad, but they are 
better than none ; foreign prescriptions are no good, if those who prescribe 
are debarred from making them up ; believe me, you won’t heal our sores by 
a series of soothing plasters. Face the evil, and either take the patient in 
hand yourself, or allow us to treat an Oriental patient in Oriental fashion.” 

Now that is exactly the conclusion to which those have arrived 
who have followed events on the spot. It is the opinion of every 
Englishman here, and though Sir Evelyn Baring and his able 
lieutenants may be precluded from saying so, one need not be a 
thought-reader to assert that they fully concur in it; it is the 
opinion of the foreign residents, of every enligMened native, 
and last but not least that of most of the foreign agents in Cairo. 

It is impossible to close one^s eyes to the fact that the 
Micawber policy, of waiting for something to turn up, must 
lead finally to a protectorate or annexation ; and to avoid this con- 
tingency England must cither let the Egyptians do their business in 
their own way, or take temporarily the management of affairs in 
hand. There can be little doubt that Europe would welcome any 
measure putting an end to the present state of things — any measure 
calculated to restore confidence, and framed with a view of preparing 

T 2 
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Egypt for self-government ; nay, even the French are beginning to 
realise that we can only withdraw from Egypt after having accom* 
pli^ed the work we pledged ourselves to do ; and that the best policy 
will be not to throw obstacles in our way, or to hamper us in a 
mission that must be undertaken, and which, as matters stand, we 
can neither leave to others, nor abandon. 

I do not think I am mistaken if I say that this is, on the whole, 
also the conviction of the able French repre^ntative in Egypt, a 
diplomatist whose long stay in England enables him better than 
most Frenchmen to gauge British policy and intentions. If it is 
not, he has certainly acted as if it were ; for far from following -in 
the footsteps of his predecessors, and making himself the centre of 
all malcontents and of secret wire-pulling, Monsieur Barrere has 
done his best to soothe the ruffled feelings of the French colony. 
A personal friend of several members of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, he 
knows too well the programme of English Liberals to share the fears 
of his countrymen with regard to Egypt ,* and fully convinced that Mr. 
Gladstone's administration honestly wishes to get out of Egypt and 
to redeem as soon as feasible the solemn pledges given to Europe, 
he has evinced from his very arrival a spirit of conciliation much 
appreciated on the English side. It would be absurd to imagine 
that a Frenchman could contemplate with indifference or satisfaction 
the decline of French influence in Egypt, yet Monsieur Barrere 
would not deserve the high reputation he enjoys of a shrewd observer 
and skilled diplomatist were he to contest the exceptional position 
events and circumstances have assigned to Great Britain. He 
knows that the days of the Dual Control cannot be revived, and 
though he may lament the consequences of our single-handed inter- 
vention, he seems fully to acknowledge our right to a preponderant 
voice, as a quid pro quo for the responsibilities undertaken. Keeping 
wisely aloof from all ill-timed intromission in the interior affairs, he is 
biding his time, well knowing that the day is approaching when the 
collaboration, or at any rate the good offices, of France will be 
wanted to remodel the law of liquidation, which at present is 
the means, if* not the cause, of perpetuating Egypt^s financial 
difficulties. 

We may certainly congratulate ourselves on the choice made by 
the French Government, and nothing could be more satisfactory than 
M. Barrcrc^s repeated declarations, that his one object in coming 
to Egypt is to cement Anglo-French friendship and interests, and to 
bring about a cordial and lasting understanding on Egyptian affairs, 
with due regard to altered circumstances, and on a basis acceptable 
to both countries.^^ I may be mistakep, but it strikes me that 
Prance is quite disposed to give us a maximum of support for a 
minimum of concessions, provided we do not remain in Egypt. 
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There is no concealing the fact that our single-handed intervention 
has placed the helm into our hands, and it would' be absurd to con- 
test England's right and duty to pilot » Egypt out of the present 
troubled waters. The French are well aware that the captain is and 
will be English, and that they can only expect to be remembered in 
the selection of the crew. And on that point they are not likely to 
be disappointed, for Sir Evelyn Baring is far too able an adminis- 
trator not highly to value the services which men of other nationalities, 
and chiefly Frenchmen, have rendered and are rendering; and as long 
as the political direction of affairs remains in British hands, it little 
matters to what country the instruments belong to whom the execu- 
tion of our programme is entrusted. It is simply a question of 
expediency, and for all administrative posts the best men should be 
selected, regardless of nationality, though it must be remembered 
that nothing is more difficult than to ensure homogeneous work with 
heterogeneous elements. 

However, these are matters of detail ; the great point is, that we 
want our work done quickly and well, and must, therefore, avoid 
giving cause for obstruction. A few timely concessions go a long 
way ; and on the other hand, the French are conscious that systematic 
opposition would precipitate events, and oblige us decasser les vitres. 
They know perfectly that England can never allow France to 
have Egypt, and as the Dual experiment has failed, there remains 
no other alternative but to facilitate the ea:it of the man in posses- 
sion, and unless effected as long as Mr. Gladstone's administration 
is in power, the chances arc nit. It is this danger M. Barrerc seems 
fully to grasp, and though nothing vrould be easier for him than to 
intensify our present difficulties and to add fuel to the existing dis- 
content, he has wisely abstained from a fatal course, which would 
only lead to unnecessary friction, possibly to an open breach, and 
ultimately result in a permanent occupation. Fully aware of these 
dangers, the French representative seems anxious to give us all 
possible assistance, and as wc can only evacuate the Delta with honour 
to ourselves and advantage to Egypt and Europe after completing 
our w'ork, we may rely on the enlightened support of M. Barrerc in 
the task before us. Having only the choice between two evils, 
farsecing politicians are sure to prefer a temporary eclipse to 
permanent cffacemcnt ; and given Mr. Gladstone's pledges with regard"^ 
to a withdrawal from Egypt, there seems reason to believe that the 
French would not object to temporary measures facilitating this 
object, and probably they wonder by this time why, after the fall of 
Cherif Pasha, we have not dispensed with native Ministers altogether, 
and why we have not at least resorted to a mixed Cabinet, little 
aware that it is out of exaggerated regard for French susceptibility 
that we perpetuate an experiment known not to answer. To my 
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mind; it is neither fair to Egypt nor worthy of England to prolong 
an impossible situation. Every day increases the difficulties and 
w idens the gap between us and the natives. 

After Tel-el-Kebir we might have done anything, and it would 
have been hailed with gratitude ; but what about to-day ? Orientals 
worship power, but though unwilling to exercise it ourselves we 
wont allow the native Government to assert itself; hence the pre- 
vailing discontent. 

The best men in the country are discouraged ; they do not know 
what to think, what to hope, and they are disgusted with everything, 
whilst the people vainly inquire for the promised blessings of British 
intervention. In fact, we may flatter ourselves to have frittered 
away all the advantages of a spirited military action, by a chicken- 
hearted application of half measures. 

Yet it would have been impossible to have entrusted the re- 
organization of Egypt to better hands, impossible to have selected 
men more kindly disposed for Egypt than Sir Evelyn Baring and 
his able coadjutors; but what can they do if they are paralyzed 
by a timorous Home Government, and if some Ministerial organs 
misinterpret their best intentions? It is nonsense to say that a 
damper must be put on Mr. Clifibrd Lloyd^s zeal, and that he is 
interfering with personal liberties, when all his efforts are directed 
to fight the battle of the people, to protect them against arbitrary 
rule, and to better their material condition. 

A cursory glance at what has been done in the last few months, 
may give an idea of what could have been done had the process of 
reform not been narrowed by international considerations. 

It is of course unnecessary to say that the fullest accord exists 
between Sir Evelyn Baring and Messrs. Clifford Lloyd and Vincent, 
and no one at all acquainted with the circumstances could imagine 
that anything is done without the approval of Sir Evelyn, with 
whom naturally rests the responsibility of the line adopted ; it is 
therefore weakening Sir Evelyn’s own position and influence to 
insinuate that one or the other of his lieutenants overstep their 
mandate. 

The first important change introduced by Mr. Clifford Lloyd is 
the abolition of the gensdarmerie and the local police, andl the re- 
organization of the conslabulary. There is an end now to the 
arbitrary ways of the Prefects of Police and of the Moodeers, and by 
well-conceived centralization of the services enormous savings will 
be effected. At Cairo alone the savings will exceed £30,000 a year, 
and at present fourteen officers are doing the work formerly done by 
seventy. Similar results are obtained at Alexandria and elsewhere, 
and though only in working order since January 1st, it may 
be anticipated that ere long a considerable change will be 
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noticeable. Bakshish has had its day, the good pleasure of the great 
and private vengeance can no longer be gratified, ^nd the gaols can 
•no more be used as means of extortion. Indeed, if Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had to his credit nothing but the prison reform, the natives 
would owe him a lasting debt of gratitude. Only those who have 
seen these vile dens of misery and infection can realize the good 
effected in that respect,. 

A description of an Egyptian prison, previous to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd^s interference, would require the pencil of Hogarth. Huddled 
together ill filthy holes, devoid of all sanitary arrangements, frequently 
deprived of light and air, the poor wretches were entirely at the 
mercy of venal gaolers. Those who could pay were able to obtain a 
few necessaries at extortionate jirices, the penniless were doomed to 
rot and die. No registers were kept, and frequently people remained 
for years in prison without ever being brought before a judge; nay, 
only recently a woman was discovered, who had been ordered to be 
kept in vile durance /cr life as a bad character without ever having 
been in court. With an iron broom Mr. Clifford Lloyd has swept 
out these Augean stables of iniquity, and henceforth prisoners are well 
cared for, whilst no one can be immured on mere suspicion or be kept 
in 2 )rison without a judge^s order. 

Next to the police and prison reform comes the sanitary reform, 
and here again a great stride has been made ; the costly and utterly 
inefficient native system has been abolished, and new regulations, 
more in harmony with continental and British notions, have been 
framed by Mr. Cliflbrd Lloyd; and it is much to the credit of Nubar 
Pasha that his first act should have been to give his assent to the 
proposed modifications of the sanitary regulations. 

Another important step in the right direction is the municipal 
reform ; already started at Port Said, the decree for Alexandria is 
daily expected to be published, and Mr. Clifford Lloyd is now con- 
sidering the best means for establishing a municipality at Cairo. A 
most important matter, for it is incredible that a town of more than 
300,000 inhabitants should be without the most clcmeiirtary sanitary 
improvements; and though the house-tax levied in future on foreigners 
may not be sufficient to cover the expenses of drainage, &c., the 
institution of a municipality will ere long prove a great boon. 

But if Mr. Lloyd has displayed activity in every direction open to 
him, Mr. Vincent has equally endeavoured to do his part, and on his 
suggestion Sif Evelyn Baring has instituted a Commission, at present 
engaged in revising the budget for 1884, with a view of ^reducing it 
by some £300,000 or £400, QPO. It was at the first sitting of this 
Commission, on January 31st, that Mr. Vincent suggested a reduc- 
tion of his own salary by 10 per cent., and likewise proportionate 
reductions of the salaries of all other high officials. We know that 
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the Khedive, always ready to bring personal sacrifices, claimed the 
right to set the pxample by reducing his civil-list and that of the 
' hereditary prince by some £12,000 a year, a large amount considering 
that His Highness has once before reduced his civil-list by £40,000, 
and that he is by no means well off. It could of course be antici- 
pated that the native Ministers would follow suit, for I remember 
that already last year Khairz Pasha, the late Minister of the Interior, 
oflered to reduce his own salary rather than consent to a reduction of 
the salaries of his subordinates* In addition to Cherif Pasha and his 
colleagues, all high British officials have cheerfully acceded to the 
proposal, and hopes are entertained that those of other nationalities 
will not be slow in giving their adhesion, though there arc doubts. 
Should any of them decline they will only damage themselves. As 
to the saving in itself it will be trifling, but the moral effect will be 
good and is likely to soothe, to some extent, the bitter feelings of 
those w’ho find themselves without a place. Moreover, I understand 
that due regard will be paid to individual claims, and that no pains 
will be spared to alleviate tlie distress of the small employes, who 
will be specially affected. That their number is out of proportion to 
the work, and far in excess of the requirements, needs not to be men- 
tioned ; any one looking into an Egyptian Government Office can 
form his own opinion, yet it must be hoped that the Khedlve^s 
£12,000 will be devoted to assist those most in want; it must hot 
be forgotten that it is not these poor peoplc^s fault that they arc 
useless or inefficient. For years it has been the custom o£ Ministers 
to fill the offices witli their creatures and hangers-on, and in the 
Orient a lifetime of doke far niente entitles an official as much as 
years of toil to consideration — it is not the work that is paid for, 
but a man^s presence during office hours ; yet it would be hard 
to dondemn a man and his family to starvation because he no 
longer answers our requirements, and some sort of a provision must 
be made. It may therefore be presumed that the whole of the first 
year s savings will be swallowed up by indemnities, &c., and there 
will not accrue much immediate advantage to the Egyptian exchequer, 
though ultimately there will. 

Thus the reductions in the MinistrY of Finance alone exceed 
£54,000 a year, as -some 725 officials (including 350 de service) 
will be suppressed, and that without touching the garrison of the 
Came de la Better the suppression of which would be even a greater 
saving. But as all these reductions will be the cause \)f much heart- 
burning, it must be earnestly hoped that Her Majesty's Government 
will seize this opportunity for giving TJeewise a proof of our disinte- 
restedness as a nation. Why should British officials, in Egypt, 
why should individuals, those who have the w’ork and the wotry, 
bring sacrifices, and not the community ? 
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If I remember well, Sir Evelyii — then Major — Baring suggested 
some years ago a reduction from 6 to 3 per pent, of the interest paid 
.by the Egyptian Government on our Suez shares ; surely now would 
be the moment to follow up an equitable suggestion, nnd one which 
would economize some £80,000 a year. 

But I go further, and now that Egypt has consented to abandon 
the Soudan, and that ^ere is no longer a fear of seeing the resources 
of Egypt proper drained by a policy of conquest or adventure, I hold 
that we should either waive altogether our claims for the surplus cost 
of the army of occupation, or suspend the repayment for a time, and 
until a period when Egypt will be able to do so without injury to 
herself. At any rate, if the abandonment of tlie Soudan requires an 
increase of the British ^forces — and it is said that two or three regi- 
ments are under orders for Egypt — England and not Egypt should 
bear the cost, as it would hardly be logical to insist on one side on 
a withdrawal from the Soudan on financial grounds, and add on the 
other to the expenditure for the same reasons. 

Moreover, we must remember that, though nominally we are, in 
reality we are not, in Egypt for Egypt’s sake, and it is, to say the least, 
mean to make a half-bankrupt country pay for the j^rotection of our 
o^^n interests, and the sooner we remedy this mistake the better. 
If we do not, there will be a tremendous outcry ; already we are not 
over-popular, and the natives will justly reproach us with sacrificing 
them to our own selfishness. 

I feel confident that such a step would have the best effect at the 
present juncture, and neither 8ir Evelyn Baring nor Mr. Vincent 
are likely to object to a measure that would considerably case the 
difficulties of their task, whilst the natives would treat it as the first 
practical proof of British goodwill. 

The Egyptian question is above all a financial one ; people do not 
examine the causes, they look at results; and the natives say, not 
without reason, that far from bettering their financial position, 
British interference has made it worse ; and between the Alexandria 
indemnities, the cost of occupation, ordinary and extraordinary 
deficits, the Soudan expedition and the rest, Egypt is some eight 
millions to the bad. To meet this, a loan must be raised ; but as 
every available security lias long been pledged, we must either 
guarantee the interest or proceed to a modification of the law of 
liquidation. This of course requires the consent of all parties, and it** 
may be inconvenient to bring the Egyptian question at this juncture 
before other Powers. Hgwxvcr, it will have to be done sooner or 
later, and considering that^thc jiroceeds of the contemplated loan 
will mostly flow into European pockets, and that these new sacrifices 
are due in a great measure to the efforts for protecting continental 
interests, it is but natural that at any rate the reduction of the old 
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debt sbould be suspended for awhile. Indeed, should England decide 
upon, a temporary occupation for a definite number of years, the rise 
in the stocks would even warrant a reduction of the rate of interest* 
No sacrifices of this kind would, however, be required, if the 
administrations of the assigned departments and lands were to 
undergo a similar overhauling to those under native administration. 
Indeed, it is monstrous that, not content with our pound of flesh, we 
should have saddled Egypt with an administrative machinery as 
costly as it is incflicient. 

Lord DuflTcrin has pointed out that the deficit of the Domain 
Administration exceeded £700,000 in four years, with the prospect 
of an annual deficit of 1^200,000. The Dairadanieli has this year a 
deficit of .£180,000 in consequence of the want of hands and water 
due to the Arabi rebellion. The railway administration is as bad as 
it could be, and could easily yield £100,000 a year more if 
diflFercntly managed. The Caisse de la Detie costs uselessly £25,000 
a year, whilst any great bank would willingly undertake the business 
and pay £50,000 a year for doing so. 

To put it in round figures, the annual loss to Egypt on this head 
may be estimated at from £500,000 to £600,000, and it looks like 
satire to dismiss for economy's sake a few hundred r/em de service at 
twenty pounds a year, when our own mixed and muddled adminis- 
trations are shown to cost Egypt annually over half a million. Yet 
who dare touch these uncontrolled and uncontrollable magnates I 
It would raise an international outcry, and poor Egypt has to suffer. 
But these are not the only past grievances of the Egyptians. There 
is also the tribute to Turkey, close on £700, 000, and the indirect 
loss through the prohibition of introducing other than Turkish 
tobacco into Egypt, estimated at about £300,000 a year, 

Unfortunately for Egypt, European creditors have a lien on the 
tribute, otherwise she might well repudiate an obligation, which had 
only a raison d^etre so long as Turkey was willing and able to fulfil 
all the duties of a suzerain Power. In exchange for the annual 
tribute, Turkey owed Egypt protection and help ; in fact when Ismail 
Pasha added Zeila, Massowa, Souakirn, &c. to his dominions, the 
Porte claiiiied an additional tribute of some £50,000 or £60,000 on 
account of her increased responsibilities. 

This amount, of course, Egypt will be justified in suppressing, now 
that she has to abandon these ports, and that Turkey has declined 
to come to the rescue ; nay, if there were no continental creditors 
behind the, Sultan, Egypt would be perfectly entitled to refuse the 
payment of any tribute for which no qi^id pro quo is coming forth 
' in the hour of need. 

^ With respect to the tobacco question, I understand that it has 
Mr* Vinceht s serious consideration, and as Egypt has a right to con- 
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elude commercial couventions, this matter seems very simple the 
moment Her Majesty^s Government are disposed, to back Egypt. 
’'The increase of revenue would be very considerable, were tobacco 
made a State naonopoly ; in fact, there is no other way for shirking 
the present system of smuggling, carried on on a vast scale, as Turkey 
loses an export duty of 10 per cent., and no tobacco is allowed to 
enter without the Turkish teskeres ; thus those who would willingly 
pay the import duty, but who cannot afford the additional export 
tax, defraud both Governments, and it has been calculated that just 
75 per cent, of the tobacco consumed in Egypt has been smuggled. 

However, all this does not yield anything for the present, and 
whilst liabilities and expenses are increasing, there is nothing to meet 
them with, and the financial situation gets daily more desperate. Owing 
about half her present indebtedness to the first Suez Canal, Egypt had 
not unnaturally been in the hope that the prospect of a second one 
would take into account the rights and claims of the freeholder. But 
up to the present the prospect seems slender; nay, M. de Lesseps^ 
proposed agreement would have entailed a good deal of new sacrifices, 
to tnention only a loss of from forty to eighty millions sterling by 
the contemplated extension of the original concession, for which 
Egypt was to be compensated with c£12,000 a year. Possibly public 
opinion and the interests of British shipowners may turn the scales 
in favour of the Khedivial Government, but the odds are that 
Egyptian interests will once more be disregarded to suit international 
conveniences. 

Were Egypt permitted to give a second concession to the highest 
bidder, she would easily find the means for meeting more than her 
present liabilities, and she would also minimize the chances of a con- 
flict, almost unavoidable as long as there is only one water-way, and 
this water-way practically French property. Reports are current 
that Her Mjijcsty^s Government have given their consent to the new 
convention between M. de Lesseps and the shipowners ; that may be> 
but as both the extension of the old and the construction of a new 
Canal require the fiat of the Khedive, it must confid«?ntly be hoped 
that our position in Egypt will not be misused for extorting new 
privileges without an adequate advantage to our proUg^^ and 
Parliament will have to see to it. 

Having thus shortly reviewed the general situation, we now^ 
come to the main points which I have purposely reserved for the 
last — I mean the abandonment of the Soodfin and the interior re- 
organization of the country. 

The Soodan question has been so ably and exhaustively treated 
in the last number of this Review, and by one whose authority 
on that point is second to none, that it would be presumptous to 
revert to it ; and all I can say is that personally I share the fears 
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of Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon, and that I look on the 
abandonment of the oriental part of the Sood&n with serious appre- 
hensions ; and if it is not a mistake, it certainly is a misfortune. 
On the other hand, I can fully understand the reluctance of Her 
Majesty^s Government to embark in an undertaking of such por- 
tentous consequences, and I think Sir Evelyn Baring deserves the 
greatest credit for having kept England out of the Sood&n. Indeed, 
by not despatching troops to Souakim, we have given the best 
proof of our intentions to withdraw from Egypt at the earliest 
opportunity. Did we intend to annex, did we contemplate a pro- 
tectorate, we would not have hesitated an hour. 

. That the expedition of poor Hicks Pasha was an ill-advised step 
of the Egyptian Government is unfortunately evident by the result ; 
but they are not alone to be blamed, and England should from the 
first have put in a veto, instead of simply disclaiming responsibility. 
People here know as little as the savages of the Moutah-Mahdi, of the 
fine distinction between British officers on full-pay, half-pay, and 
retired. They sec a general, an Englishman at the head of an army, 
and his defeat affects not the individual, but is a blow to our national 
prestige. 

The worst of it is that the Egyptian Government had long ago 
contemplated to abandon Darfoor and Kordofaii. Cherif Pasha told 
the writer so last year, dwelling on the injustice of having dis- 
possessed the lawful owners, and fully admitting the advantages of 
restoring a tributary kingdom, which would act as bufler between the 
Moutah-Mahdi and Egypt ; yet the Egyptian Government could not 
make up their minds, and they embarked recklessly in a campaign 
of ^ adventure, which cost Egypt a province and Cherif Pasha his 
portefeuille. 

However, there would not be much harm if the matter rested 
there ; but, unfortunately it is almost as difficult to abandon the 
Sood&n as it is to hold it against the rebels, and Sir Evelyn Baring 
and Sir Evelyn Wood do not estimate the enormous difficulties it 
presents. x 

Putting aside the political and religious part of the question, and the 
damaging effect the clearing out process will have throughout Egypt, 
there are military and strategical difficulties, almost insurmountable; 
yet they have to be faced, and the task incumbent on Baker Pasha is 
by no means enviable. There is however one comfort, that he is 
sole arbiter of what he can and cannot do — he has it fortunately 
in writing under the Khedive^s own seal,»and no scientific suggestions 
from home or from Cairo, are likely to^obscure his sound judgment. 
If feasible, he is sure to relieve the garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar, 
and neither money nor trouble will be spared (I hear it will cost 
near on £20,000) ; but nothing will induce Baker to court defeat by 
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a foolhardy advance at the head of a handful of unreliable troops. At 
present he has* been reinforced by part of Zobeir Pasha^s niggers, 
who look like fighting, but are untrained and hardly ,the material he 
requires at the present moment, though they may make soldiers in 
time. 

On their return — provided they do return — it is intended to 
incorporate them into Wood^s army, which will likewise be stiffened 
by about a 1,000 Albanians ; a capital thing, which will give his men 
the backbone they are lacking, and allow us in time to think of 
withdrawing our own men. It is a pity that so much time has been 
lost, and that they are not at Souakim, where 1,000 seasoned 
soldiers would allow Baker to venture on a move for the relief of the 
poor fellows at Siiikat and Tokar. One hardly dares think of the 
terrible position of the detached posts, the officials, the European 
traders, travellers like Junker, who all will have to be abandoned 
to their fate. The officials and their families alone exceed 6,000 
heads in the Soodfin, whilst no less than 1,300 barges are wanted to 
get the fugitives out of Khartoum, not to speak of the provisions, camels 
and the rest it will require to transport some 12,000 people down 
the Nile and partly through the desert. Indeed it will be a miracle 
if Sir Evelyn Wood succeeds in devising a scheme for their prompt 
relief, for there is no time to be lost. 

Of course, now that Her Majesty^s Government have decided on 
this measure, there remains nothing but to carry it out with as little 
delay as possible, and to do the best for minimizing the hardships of 
the poor victims. In fact, I doubt whether it would not have been 
more merciful to have taken this step two months ago, when the 
chances for escape would have been better ; but it is impossible to 
offer an opinion without being on the spot, and it must be assumed 
that Her Majesty ^s Government did not wish to press the abandon- 
ment as long as Egypt had a faint hope of holding the line of the 
White Nile with her own resources. That this was impossible might 
have been foreseen, and Cherif Pasha and his colleagues fully 
admitted it ; yet they can hardly be reproached for having cherished 
a liopc that England or Turkey would come to the rescue; and assist 
with either men or money ; failing this, nothing remained but a 
clearing out of bag and baggage, and this is what we are doing. 

Nevertheless, I feel deeply for the Khedive and Egypt, and I 
quite understand the reluctance of Cherif, Khairz, Eiaz, to put their 
sigAature to an act so humiliating for true patriots. I can understand 
that Cherif and his colleagues resigned, and that Riaz rather declined 
their succession; yet Nubar Pasha has acted wisely in coming to the 
rescue, thus sparing his country and us new complications and 
troubles. 

His recent stay in England will have taught him that it is useless 
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for Egypt to attempt swimming against the stream. Sir Evelyn 
Baring having satisfied himself and the Home Government that an 
abandonment of the Soodiin was the smallest of the evils to select 
from, Nubar Pasha did, I think, well to submit to the inevitable.. 
The composition of his Cabinet shows, however, that his way of 
thinking is by no means shared in the country, and with the excep- 
tion of Abderrahman Bey Rouschdi, there is not one man worth any- 
thing. All the rest are ciphers, and the country^ might have economized 
their salaries. Indeed, it is the general impression that this Cabinet 
cannot last, and that it would have been better to form at once a mixed 
Ministry, instead of appointing Mr. Clifford Lloyd and Col. Scott 
Moncrieff Under-secretaries with Ministerial powers. To rule in the 
Orient you require not only power, but also the attributes of power, 
and as long as the shadow of a Minister stands between an all-powerful 
Under-secretary and unwilling subordinates, there will continue the 
friction which has been the banc of our whole experiment here. 

We must bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd^s work has up till now 
been confined to one class of reforms. Police, sanitary, prison, and 
municipal reforms are only hors d'mvvres ; the piece de resistance is 
the administrative reform, and to carry it through in a way satis- 
factory both to England and Egypt, he must not be hampered. He 
cannot go back ; his definite appointment indicates that British 
administration will be introduced, that British notions will prevail, 
and that we do not intend to do our work by halves. This, I think, 
Nubar Pasha realizes ; but I doubt whether many of his countrymen 
have yet arrived at that point, yet the sooner they do the better. 
They must tell themselves that there is at present virtually a British 
Government, that the administration, though Egyptian in name, is 
intended to be British, until natives will be able to take the places of 
those deputed to teach them. 

To obtain this end quickly our officials should have Egyptians at 
their side to train them in our ways, and it should be well under- 
stood, and repeated daily and hourly, that wc are only temporarily 
here, and that we shall leave as soon as our w^ork is done. 

But to do it well, to restore confidence, to bring back capital, and 
develop the resources of the country. Great Britain should not 
hesitate a moment but openly fix a term of years for her occupation 
of the Delta, Egyptians would then 'be face to face with the 
inevitable, they would know that the days of shuffling had gone, and 
they would put their shoulders to the wheel to enable us to carry 
out our programme, if not because they like it, at any rate because, 
anxious to get rid of us, they will understand that unless we succeed 
in the time fixed, the occupation will have to be prolonged. 

Moreover, the advantages and blessings of good government are 
such, that in a short time our most obstinate opponents will rally 
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around tlie British reformers, the Pashas, and the upper classes iu 
order to find employment ; the fellaheen, the people, because they will 
after centuries of degradation and misrule, find protection, help, a 
friend, 

No nobler task can devolve on a nation, and great as are the 
diflSculties of Sir Evelyn Baring, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, Mr. Vincent, 
and their coadjutors, they may feel proud to attach their names to 
the work undertaken in Egypt by Great Britain, the traditional 
champion of the weak, of down-trodden nationalities. 

To succeed, all half measures must be discarded r army, justice, 
administration, finance, public works, and public instruction, must be 
reorganized. 

The resources of Egypt are boundless, and demand only rational 
development, whilst the people are the most easily led and governed 
on the globe. All they want is justice, common humanity, and the 
hand of a friend to lead them on the path of progress and civilization. 

Quick and intelligent, the younger generation requires only 
schools, educational facilities — an opportunity, and Egypt will soon 
produce men able to take the places of their teachers. But to 
succeed there must first be a beginning, and we must show Egypt 
and the world that we are in earnest. 


Malortie. 
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L— MODBEN HISTOEY. 

Dueing the last few months four hooka have issued from the press 
which illustrate the manifold activity of English historical literature, 
and show the various sides from which it receives impulses. 

Mr. J. 11- Greenes Conquest of England^^* is a book which every 
reader will open with regret when he thinks that it is the last con- 
tribution to English history of one whose powers had only reached 
their prime. Mrs. Green’s touching preface tells how its pages were 
written, one by one, in the hours won from death by the force of a 
will that was resolved to labour till the end. Mr. Green w^as a student 
of history whose study was fired by patriotic enthusiasm. His 
sympathy with England in the past was founded on a large-hearted 
sympathy with England of to-day. His aim was to ennoble the politics 
of the present by bringing home to all the dignity of the rich 
inheritance of the past. His last book was due to an heroic effort to 
speak out something more before he passed away. It is this noble 
imaginative feeling which forms the merit of Mr. Greenes work. He 
makes the dry bones of antiquity live with real life. The period of the 
invasion of tlie Northmen and its results on England is full of archaeo- 
logical questions and is beset with obscurity. Mr. Green has done all 
that can be done to solve the problems, so far as our present knowledge 
allows, and to present his solutions in a real and intelligible shape. The 
points which he has left obscure are likely to remain obscure for many 
years to come. The distinguishing merit of Mr. Greenes method is the 
imaginative power by which he keeps before his reader the entire life of 
the time in which he places him. Other writers isolate particular points 
and discuss them separately. Mr. Green sets us in the midst of England 
of the past, lyid shows us the natural movement of events. His picture 
of the England of Egberht is so clear and vivid that we see at once the 
process of the coming of the Wikings and the results of the revolution 
which they wrought. It is not Mr. Grce.Vs fault that the evidence is 
still wanting to enable us to trace with certainty the relations of the 

^ new settlers to the old. The reaction in Wessex under Alfred and his 
followers is vigorously sketched, and the causes of the political weak- 
ness of England under Ethelred are made clearer than they have ever 
been before. Mr. Green's picture of ^the rise of English towns 
in the peace and prosperity of the reign* of Cnut, is singularly vivid, 
and shows how a skilful hand can vfeave into history the results 

/ ’*■ ** The Conquest of .England/^ By John Richard Green, M. A., LL.D."* London : 
Macmillan. 1883. ; 
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of antiquariaii research. The actual history of the Norman Conquest 
is only briefly slketched ; but Mr. Greenes estimate of God wine and 
Harold is much more sober, and will probably be more convincing, 

. than Mr. Freeman^s enthusiastic appreciation of tfie last representa- 
tives of the old English stock. Mr. Green’s character of Godwine, in 
his last pages, is a striking example of his power of analysis of a purely 
political situation. Every reader of this book must feel that Mr. 
Green has brought within the region of reality a new portion of English 
history. * 

Professor Seeley has a widely different abject from Mr. Green. He 
does not aim at heightening the political consciousness of the English- 
man by firing his imagination ; he asks him to consider reasonably 
definite political problems. He is the champion of a science of politics 
of which a study of history is to form the backbone. He protests 
against pictorial history as misleading. He demands that his readers 
should see mirrored in the events of the past the results of the judg- 
ments and opinions of citizens like themselves, and should learn 
the responsibility which attaches to their own opinions in the present. 

In his lectures on The Expansion of England^’* he suggests a 
new point of view from which to regard modern English history. 
Many of his sayings are pregnant and deserve consideration ; for 
instance : It is an illusion to suppose that great public events, because 
they are on a grander scale, have something more fatally necessary 
about them than ordinary private events.^’ On the other hand, we find 
some remarks which are a little surprising. This seems dangerous 
advice to give to a class of students at Cambridge : Your great effort 
must be to raise your head above the current of mere chronological 
narrative.” Surely a careful attention to exact details of chronology is 
the only safe foundation for those larger generalizations which 
Mr. Seeley loves. Otherwise causes are often mistaken for effects, 
and instead of the results of experience we have the dreams of fancy. 
Mr. Seeley^s book is eminently suggestive, if not quite conclusive, 
on every point which he touches. Every one will sympathize with his 
regret that English history is pronounced less interesting as it 
approaches our own day. This is no doubt owing to the fact that modern 
historians are not clear about the point which they are working up to. 
Mr. Seeley puts before them as the central subject, the expansion of 
England from Great Britain into Greater Britain. He insists that on 
the subsidence of the religious movement caused by the Reformation, 
the great question for Europe was the possession of th^ New World. 
He shows how the political history of Europe may be grouped round 
this central point. He interprets the history of the eighteenth century 
as the period in which England distanced her competitors in this 
struggle. The loss of the American Colonies was not due to any over- 
powering necessity, but to England's want of appreciation of her real * 
position. Since that loss the process of expansion has again been going 
on, and the great question of the future is, how will England deal with 
it ? In the exhibition of this process Mr. Seeley shows great dexterity 
and much sober sense. His account of t^e conquest and. government 

* **The Expansion of England.^ By J. B. Seeley, M.A. London: Macmillan, v 
1883 . 
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^ India is excellent; and presents the position of England in a true and 
intelligible light. As a political pamphlet Mr. Seeley's book is admir- 
able in the way which it sets before the reader the responsibilities of 
England's imperial position. As a contribution to historical literature 
we are inclined to suspend our judgment upon it. It is easier to suggest 
points of view than to work them out in details. It it easy to show the 
inadequacy of regarding the expansion of England as a series of episodes 
in her domestic history. But it would be equally difficult to represent 
her internal and European relations as episoUes in her continental 
development. The modern historian cannot be ovcrwisc. He may 
be pardoned if; while the issue of events is doubtful; he directs his 
attention chiefly to those whose influence is most keenly felt. 

A work which bears striking testimony to the results of the expansion 
of England^^ on historical literature is Sir William Muir^s “Annals of 
the Early Caliphate/^^ It is due to the patient study of one who has 
devoted a long life to the service of his country in India. Sir William 
Muir^s “Life of Mahomet;^^ which appeared in 1861; threw a new 
light upon the origin of Islam, llis present work, which has been 
the subject of twenty ycars^ study, carries on the story. It tells how 
Islam took shape ; how it rose above all other beliefs prevalent in 
Arabia ; how it united the warlike Arabs into a band of resolute 
conquerors, and sent them forth to subjugate the world. Hitherto 
WeiFs “Geschichte der Califcn'^ has been the standard authority for this 
period. Sir William Muir surpasses Weil in learning, and still more 
in vividness and clearness. He has told the story of the heroic days 
of Islam in a most facinating way. We catch the stern enthusiasm, 
the martial ardour, the resolute courage of the time when Islam 
moulded its first disciples. Sir William Muir tells his tale so that it 
conveys its own moral. He does full justice to the virtues of Islam. He 
lingers with respect over the deathbed of Abu Bekr. “ Had Mahomet,^^ 
he says, “ been from the first a conscious impostor, he never could have 
won the faith and friendship of a man who was hot only sagacious and 
wise, but simple and sincere.^^ At the same time he shows clearly 
that the strength of Islam lay in the fact that it united the Arab 
tribes, and riveted them together by a common bond, the love of 
rapine and the lust of spoil. The history of the Arab conquests is in 
many respects similar to that of the German tribes who overthrew 
the Koman Empire in the West. But the Arabs differed from the 
Germans in being bound together by a belief which set them in^ their 
own eyes abojS(e those whom they conquered. The result of the pro- 
gress of Islam was to convert the conquering Arabs into a dominant 
aristocracy, which ran a brilliant but brief career. Sir William Muir 
carries his history to the accession of Mudvia, when the first impulse 
of Islam was spent. Its power of political development was soon 
. exhausted. The conception of brotherhood was confined to the Arabs, 
and when they made way for mercenary soldiers the political organiza-^ 
tion of Islam was autocracy tempered by military revolt. Its social 
institutions prevented civilization from penetrating into domestic life^ 
and its culture soon withered away. Sir William Muir^s concluding 

^ / Anaato of the Early Caliphate,” By Sir Williiim Muir, K.C.SX, LLD., D.C.L. 

Londoa: Smith & Elder. 1883. . 
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remarks hold out no hopes for the future. reformed Islam, 
he says, would be Islam no longer.^^ 

Sir William Muir’s book is the fruit of research to which the duties 
of daily life first gave a stimulus; Sir William fetirling-M axwclVs 
‘^Don John of Austria’’*’ is the result of the deliberate choice of 
subject by a cultivated man, who devoted to its investigation the 
leisure of a lifetime. Though the book is posthumous, it had been 
revised more than once by its author, who to the last spared no effort 
to make his monograph complete. The result is a worthy monument 
of the writer’s polished mind. The book is a treasure-house of 
information about the history of the sixteenth century, and what is 
told is merely a sample of the rich store from which it was taken. Sir 
William Stirling-Max well had mastered the history of the period as a 
whole, and then chose from it such things as served to illustrate 
the life of his hero. His hero was, moreover, chosen because his 
adventurous career entered into so many fields of interest, and afforded 
hi^ biographer an opportunity for the careful painting of many brilliant 
pictures of different kinds. The Court of Charles V., the life of a 
Spanish noble, the character of Philip II., the tragic end of Don 
Carlos, first rivet the reader s attention. Then the Morisco rebellion 
is painted with a wealth of detail, an accuracy of local knowledge, and 
a power of realization which make it one of the most finished 
pieces of historical description in our language. From Spain the 
scene changes to Italy, and we have tlic description of the Italian . 
statesmen who formed the Holy League against the Turk. A sketch 
of the Turkish power is followed by a learned essay on the naval 
equipments of the sixteenth century, and a detailed account of the 
battle of Lepauto. From the politics and festivities of Italy we arc 
taken to the Netherlands, and listen once more to the better-known 
story of their revolt from Spain, of the vacillating policy of Philip II., 
of the ambitious schemes of Don John, which were doomed to 
disappointment, of the vexation of spirit which brought him to an 
untimely grave. Large as the book is, its interest never flags. There 
is nothing beside the purpose. Every chapter has been carefully 
planned, and the plan has been carefully carried out. There is a sense 
of reserve behind the fullness of detail which gives the book a charm 
rare in the histories of the present day. 

These four books are works^ of first-rate importance, and are per- 
manent contributions to English literature. Besides these are many 
of considerable merit which appeal to a more limited dass of readers. 
Sir Arthur Phayre’s History of Burma”t is the nrst continuous 
history of that country that has been written. Its writer has studied the 
native historians, and has^iven a brief account of the somewhat dreary 
records of an Oriental kingdom. Perhaps to an Oriental eye the 
history of Europe is composed of similar records of purposeless 
warfare; but we can trace in them a gradual progress, whereas Oriental 

* “ Don Jolin of Austria.” By .the late Sir William Stirling- Maxwell, Bart. 2 vole- 
London : Longmans. 1883. 

t A History of Burma, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taong^ Tenasserim, and 
Arakan : from the Earliest Time to the End of the First War withHril^li India.” By 
Lieut.-Gencral Sir Arthur P. Phayre. London : TrUbner (Oriental Series). 18^. 
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history leads on to the same story of increasing European interference, 
of anarchy, and of annexation. Yet Burma also had its heroes, 
though the story of its partition shows that the heroic spirit had 
been destroyed by* the misdeeds of the descendants of the conquering 
founder of its last dynasty. 

Two books deal with the Indian Mutiny, of which Mr. Holmes has 
written a detailed history.* His work is perhaps as good as is possible 
in dealing with events so close to our own time. His attitude is 
moderate and impartial. He has not contented, himself merely with 
pictures of striking events or with accounts of military exploits, but 
has realized the complicated nature of the problem and its interest as 
illustrating the character of our rule in India. His general conclusion 
is in accordance witli Mr. Seeley^s account of the basis of our Indian 
Empire, and rests on the absence of national feeling or community of 
interest amongst the native population. There are discontented classes, 
who are ready to take advantage of our embarrassments for their own 
purposes. There was some lack of consideration in our treatment of 
the native troops, and an accident brought their discontent to a head. 
In the consequent confusion there were outbreaks of crime on the part 
of the dangerous elements which lurk in every society. Mr. Holmes 
sees nothing which justifies alarmist views in the future. He is 
studiously moderate in his judgment of men, and has done his best 
to decide on disputed points according to the evidence. Mr.. Keene 
has contributed an essayt towards the same subject. Its chief purpose 
is to bring into prominence the part played by the civil servants of 
Hindustan in checking the course of the revolt. He takes detached 
districts, and puts before the reader the efforts made by the dis- 
trict officers to meet the sudden emergency and restore confidence in 
the wavering population. He calls attention to the qualities of mind 
shown by the Europeans, and to the readiness of the natives to follow 
a leader whom they trusted. Ilis moral is that, if India is ever to be 
made prosperous and happy, it must be by a combination of native 
merit with European direction and control.” He considers that the 
outbreaks of the rural population were due to ignorance, and urges a 
spread of education as the remedy in the future. 

The interest felt in the history of the British Empire is again testi- 
fied by Mr. Ilusden’s elaborate history of Australia, which fills three 
closely-printed volumes. Yet long as the book is, we cannot accuse 
its author of needless prolixity. His own experience of Australia ex- 
tends over fifty years, or half the time of the colony's existence. His 
book is of thdV nature of a contemporary chronicle, and contains 
impressions of the past which are fast wearing away from men^s 
memory. The book will be valuable as materials for a future historian, 
and it is pleasant reading at the present day. Mr. liusden has clear 
and decided opinions, and has formed judgments about individuals 

* "A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Poi3ulation.^* By T. R. E. Holipes. London : Allen. 1883. 

t Fifty-seven ; some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts during the 
Revolt of the Bengal Army,'* By Henry George Keene. London : Allen. 1883. 

$ “History of Aostralia.” By W. Eusdeu. 8 Vols. London; Chapman & Hall. 
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which he is not afraid of expresjsing. He enters into the difficulties 
of the early governors of the convict settlement, and tells their struggles 
with sympathetic appreciation. Perhaps he is too decided in his judg- 
ments, and is too certain that the right lay on one side. But in this 
he only represents contemporary feeling, and enables the reader to 
enter into the full meaning of the problems. Though the history of 
Australia has no very striking episodes, Mr. Rusden attracts our in- 
terest by making us feel the movement of affairs. This is no slight 
achievement ; perhaps it is all that can as yet be done. 

Ireland still continues to occupy a place in historical literature 
proportionate to the political interest which it excites. Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy has written a little handbook which is intended to make Irish 
history intelligible to the ordinary man."*^ The first chapter, on the 
legendary history, is excellent ; and if Irish history were all legendary, 
Mr. McCarthy would be a sympathetic exponent of its charms. But 
at present we need very definite information about the origin and 
growth of controverted questions, and Mr. McCarthy is rhetorical 
where lie ought to be precise. He would have served his own purpose 
better if he had explained more exactly the ancient customs of the Irish, 
and had made intelligible the origin of the difference between English 
and Irish, which are still obscure to the majority of the English people. 

A really valuable contribution to modern political history has been 
made by Mr, Barry O^Bricn^s Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland.'^t 
The work is conceived in a broad and temperate spirit, which makes 
its effect all the more telling. The authors plan is to examine in order 
all the points on which England has made concessions to Ireland, to 
investigate the previous history of the questions, to consider the con- 
dition of afiairs which led to legislative remedies, and to trace the mode 
in which these remedies were applied. The first volume deals in 
successiou with the National Education System, Parliamentary Re- 
form, the Tithe Commutation Act, the Poor Law, and the Municipal 
Reform Act. The principles which Mr.’ O’Brien lays down in liis in- 
troduction are admirably true. He acknowledges the difficulty that 
must always stand in the way of agreement between conquerors and 
conquered, and pleads that the conquerors, when they have driven the 
conquered into a position of estrangement, must not complain if their 
eftorts to amend do not at once meet with cordial co-operation. “ The 
success of a couqueror-nation/^ he justly says, ''in pursuing a policy 
of conciliation and union, may, I think, be said to depend in a great 
measure on the period (with reference to tbedateofeo^uest) at which 
that policy was inaugurated, and the’ manner in which it has been 
carried out.^' The object of this book is to enable the reader to judge 
whether or no the policy of concession has failed, “ because England 
lias never conceded in time ; because she has never conceded adequately 
or graciously ; because the enactments embodying the concessions have 
been allowed to remain a dead letter on the Statute-book, or have 
been administered in a manner hostile to the spirit and intention of 

^ An Otitlino of Irish History^ from the Earliest Time to the Present Bay.'’ By 
Justin H. McCarthy. London ; Chatto & Windus. 1883. 

1* “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland.” By E. Barry O’Brien. Vol, 1. London : 
Sampson Low. 18S3. 
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the law/’ These are questions worth asking, and are questions which 
ought to be answered. Certainly every reader of Mr, O’Brien's book 
will have ample rdason for thinking that concessions to Ireland have 
never been made graciously, and that we have no just reason for 
pluming ourselves on excessive generosity. Mr. O’Brien promises a 
aecond volume dealing in a similar spirit with the Land Question* All 
readers of his first volume will assuredly be ready to read the second* 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s Four Years of Ir\^h History,”* a sequel 
to Young Ireland,” forms an instructive commentary on Mr. O’Brien. 
The book is written with transparent honesty, thirty-five years after 
the events which it relates. It is written by a man who has had a 
large experience of affairs, and who has proved his capacity in other 
lands. Yet reflection has not dimmed his early enthusiasm, and we 
feel that if he had to repeat his Irish career he would not follow any 
different line of action. Sir Charles Duffy glows with pleasure at the 
thought of the moral earnestness of the Young Ireland party, and 
scarcely thinks that any apology is needed for their want of wisdom. 
He puts forward his work as their vindication, and docs not seem to 
feel that one requisite of a patriot is that he should possess some of 
the qualities of a statesman. While a generation remains with such 
reminiscences as he relates, England must not be too sanguine about 
the results of concessions." 

It requires a firm hand and a clear purpose to write a history of 
civilization. Mr. Mackintosh, in his History of Civilization in 
Scotland,” scarcely shows these qualities.t He has no definite view 
of the end towards which he is working. Ilis book is a political his* 
tory of Scotland with the narrative parts omitted, and their place 
supplied by diffuse chapters on the social condition of the country, 
which consist merely of wearisome details. Points which might have 
illustrated the civilizing forces at work in Scotland are omitted. For 
instance, the settlement of the Scottish borderland after the Union is 
a good field for investigating the action of civilizing agencies ; but Mr. 
Mackintosh dismisses it in a few lines ; while he devotes an entire 
chapter to a sketch of the history of European philosophy in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His book is a collection of 
arbitrary jottings, which the reader cannot piece into a connected 
system. 

A revised edition of Major-General Porter’s History of the Knights 
of Malta”J is welcome. The book gives a spirited account of a series 
of military epislfedes in European history ; but the writer is an enthu- 
siast about his heroes, and the military history is not always set in its 
due political proportions. The new edition of Mr. S. R. Gardiner's 
History of England, 1603-1 641, ”§ is progressing in monthly volumes, 
and will call greater attention to the value of Mr. Gardiner’s admirable 

* ** Four Years of Irish History’" (1845-1849). By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. London ; 
Cassell. 1883. 

t History of Civilization in Scotland.” By John Mackintosh. Vol. III. Aberdeen : 
Brown. 1883. • 

t ” A History of the Knights of Malta, or the Or^er of St. John of Jerusalem. By 
Whiti^rth Porter, Major-General. Revised edition. London: Longmans. 1883. 

of England from the Accession of Janies I. to the Outbreak of the Civil 
/ War. By S. R. Gardiner. 10 vols, London : Longmans. 1883. 
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workmanship; which has scarcely met with its full recognition in Eng- 
land An interesting survey of the Great Rebellion is given by Herr 
Brosch in a recent number of the Ilistorischi Zeitschrifi^ and 
fihows how largely Mr. Gardiner has influenced German historians. 
Herr Brosch shows himself an admiring and sympathetic student of 
English history. His recent work on Lord Bolingbroke, and his 
Relation to Political Parties/^-f* * * § is especially valuable. English writers 
are so bound by the political feeling of their own day that they gene- 
rally fail to take a large enough view of political parties in the past. 
We cannot welcome too warmly the assistance of writers like llerr 
Brosch to raise us beyond the insular view which we are too prone to 
take to the exclusion of any consideration of the European importance of 
English politics. From tliis point of view documents which have 
recently been published are valuable for students of English history. 
Signor PrayerJ; has edited the despatches from the Genoese envoys in 
London during the Commonwealth ; and Signor Mazzatinti has pub- 
lished the letters of Vicerizo Armanni, from to l()41.§ Arraanni 
was the secretary of Count Rossetti, the envoy of Urban VIII. to 
Charles I. Several of his letters from England have already been 
published, and show that he enjoyed the confidence of Charles I., and 
especially of Henrietta Maria. Those now published by Signor 
Mazzatinti were written from Cologne, whither the papal envoy retired 
after the outbreak of hostilities between the King and Parliament. 
They contain the news which was brought from time to time. The 
importance of all these documents consists not so much in any new 
facts which they relate as in the power of reproducing the impressions 
of interested spectators, which often give most valuable hints for the 
full understanding of characters and of events. 

One of the most interesting contributions to French history is a 
scries of articles which have been contributed to the Revue Ilistorique, 
by M. Dccrue, on “ The Political Ideas of Mirabeau.^^ll M. Decrue, 
after an elaborate analysis of MirabcaiFs writings and speeches, claims 
him as the author of the modern constitutional system, and asserts for 
him a high place as a publicist. In tracing Mirabeau’s ideas he pro- 
bably has not allowed enough weight to tlic example of England and 
the eflect of English political writers. The French, like ourselves, 
tend to examine their own history too exclusively by itself. 

In Italy a charming little bonk has recently appeared, which is full 
of interest to many classes of readers. The Diary of Luca Landucci,"^T 
a Florentine apothecary, extends from 1 150 to 1510, yid covers some 

* “ Zur Geschichto rler PuritaniscLen Ec volution.” Von Moritz Brosch. Ilutoruche 
ZeitschH^t. 1 Heft. 1884. • 

+ “ Lord Bolingbroke uiid die Whigs und Tories von seiner Zeit.” Von Moritz IJrOsch. 
1883. 

t “ Oliviero Cromwell dalla hattaglia di Worcester alia sna Morte, Comspondenzar 
dei Eappresentanti Geuovesi a Londra.’' Atti dcllc Socicta, Ligure di Storia Patria. 
Vol. xvi. Genova. 1882. 

§ nettere politicho dal 1642 al 1644 di Vincenzo Armanni.’* Arebivio Stories 
Italiano. Vols. xi. xii. Firenze. •1883. 

II “Les Iddes poiitiques tie Mirabeaii.” Par F. Decruo. Revue lli&torique. Tomes 
xxii. xxiii. Paris. 1883. • 

H “ Hiario di Luca Landiicci dal 1450 al 1516.” Pubblicato da Jodoco del Badia. 
Firenze : Sansoni. 1883. 
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of the loost stirring events of Florentine history. It affords materials 
for judging of the daily life and political opinions of a Florentine 
tradesman. It is*full of notices which are interesting to the economic 
as well as to the artistic student. It gives a vivid picture of the 
powerful influence which Savonarola exercised over the consciences of 
the Flprentioe people. It makes the different phases of Florentine 
politics become real to our eyes. Besides all this, it adds a new 
character to our gallery of Italian personages. We are accustomed to. 
the lives of tyrants, statesmen, men of letters* artists, and the like. 
In Luca Landucci we have a picture of the pious, well-intentioned, 
cautious, irresolute middle-class, which was strong to labour, but too 
faint-hearted and narrow-minded^to influence its political surroundings. 

M. Creighton. 


IL— MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

It will be generally admitted that Professor Greenes posthumous 
work on Ethics* constitutes the philosophical pUce de resistance' of the 
past year. English philosopliy has long had a special affinity for 
ethical speculation, and the ‘^ Prolegomena to Ethics^^ will probably 
be read by a wider circle than that which was reached and influenced 
by the author’s elaborate “ Introduction’^ to Hume. Doubtless, too, 
many will And it a relief that, in this book, the critical or indirect 
method of teaching has been abandoned. Professor Green is here 
directly constructive; he speaks in his own person, and does not 
require to be inferentially interpreted from his refutation of other 
views.. Moreover, since his premature death, the idea of his life” 
with its lofty ethical enthusiasm and its unresting sincerity, has 
gradually revealed itself to many outside of Oxford and Oxford circles. 
These will naturally turn with more than common interest to a work 
from his pen on the foundations of the moral life. 

This book is characterized by the ^me massive persistence,^^ as 
Professor Groom Robertson has happily termed it, which marks all 
Green’s work*Va persistence wffiich sometimes goads the reader to 
impatience by its many repetitions, but which finally impresses by its 
very earnestness. The book opens with an impressive allusion to the 
discord between heart and head in which* many of the best natures 
live at the present time. They take their scheme of the universe* 
from science, but are forced to seek the satisfaction of their ethical 
and religious aspirations in the higher poetry. Professor Green’s* 
contention is that an adequate philosophy ought to give them a 
reasoned justification of what they find in their favourite poets as 

' * “ Prolegomena to Ethics.” By the late Thoma^ Hill Green, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
/ of Balliol CoUege and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1883 . 
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matter of feeling and rhapsodic utterance. Professor . Green makes no 
attempt to disguise his conviction that such a justification is impossible 
unless we admit that man, as a moral being, cannot bep treated merely as 
•apart of nature. Within the ethical sphere, we may certainly employ 
the usual scientific methods in ascertaining facts and laws. But the 
existence of such a sphere at all implies something beyond Nature, as 
science understands that term. If, with the Evolutionist, we seek to 
substitute a scientific Cwlturgeschichte^^ for the old ethics, we must 
at least recognize that* our principles imply the elimination of ethics 
as a system of precepts. Science deals with facts, and tells us how one 
stage of history follows upon another. Prom the scientific point of 
view the succeeding stage will follow, and must follow, upon the 
present. We may investigate what it is likely to be ; but to exhort 
men to make the future different from what it is going to be, is 
to pass into another world altogether. The idea of ^‘ought^^ implies 
a being who is related to the historic process otherwise than merely 
as one of its stages. Exhortation, or the inculcation of duty, carries 
us beyond Nature or the mere object ; it implies a subject capable of 
setting ideas before himself, that is, ultimately, as we shall find, 
capable of being guided by the idea of his own perfected self. 

The First Book deals with the Metaphysics of Knowledge, and 
demonstrates the existence of a spiritual principle^* as the necessary 
condition of knowledge, and of the existence of Nature as an intelli- 
gible system. “The evidence of its action,’^ says the author, stating 
the transcendental method of proof in so many words, “ lies in results 
inexplicable without it.’' Its presence yields to the lowest stage of 
knowledge that ideal which links it the highest — that forecast of 
there being a related whole, Avhich leads us on to an ever fuller know- 
ledge of what that whole is. There is the less need to dwell upon this 
part of the argument, as it has been familiarized to most of us by 
Professor Green’s repeated statements in the “ Introduction to Hume’^ 
and in the pages of the Conte:\[P01iary Review. 

The ethical application follows. Just as we cannot construct the 
world of knowledge out of atomic sensations, so we cannot construct 
the world of practice out of mere wants or impulses. The essential 
character of a moral action consists in its dependence upon motives ; 
and a motive is more than the impulse to satisfy an animal want. 
Appetite or want “ only become a motive so far as upon the want 
there supervenes the presentation of the want by a self-conscious 
subject to itself, and with it the idea of a self-satisfactior/to be attained 
in the filling of the want/^ Without this qualification by the idea of 
self, “ it would not be the man” that did the action, “ but the hunger 
or some force of Nature m him.” Man is free, on the contrary, 
because he acts from motives and necessarily imputes his action to 
himself. Professor Green’s position here will hardly satisfy those • 
who still nail their colours to the liberum arbitrium. He is perfectly 
explicit in renouncing that suppositional determination of the abstract 
self apart from the desires, •feelings and thoughts of the individual 

man. “All results are necessary results If a man’s action did 

not represent his character, but an arbitrary freak of some un- 
accountable power of unmotived willing, why should he be ashamed 
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of it or reproach himself with it V* ' So far we go entirely with the 
Determinists. But we must likewise recognize that, in every act of 
will, it is the man himself who adopts the desire to which he gives 
effect'. He identifies himself with it, and thereby makes it a motive. 
The motive is therefore his own creation, and is recognized by him as 
such ; and furthermore, he has been author in the same way of all the 
actions that have made him what he is. For, evidently, it is only moral 
or self-related actions that can affect his character, that is, his moral 
self; the mere satisfaction of animal impuls^c (if such a thing be 
possible to a thinking being) falls outside of moral consciousness 
altogether. The freedom which it is essential for ethics to have, 
means the possibility of reform ; and that is provided for by the con- 
stant self-reference and the ideal of self-satisfaction which we have 
found to be present in all moral action. Because the man^s conduct has 
been all along determined by a conception of personal good, there is for 
him a perpetual potentiality of self-reform, consisting in the perpetual 
discovery that he is not satisfied.^^ As Professor Green finely concludes : 

That denial of the possibility of a moral new birth, which is some- 
times supposed to follow logically from the admission of a necessary 
connection between present and past in human conduct, is in truth no 
consequence of this admission, but of the view which ignores the action 
of the self- presenting Ego in present and past alike. Once recognize this 
action, and it is seen that the necessary relation in which a man stands 
to his own past may be one of such conscious revulsion from it, on 
account of its failure to yield the self-satisfaction which he seeks, as 
amounts to what is called a conversion.^^ 

The Third Book, on the Moral Ideal and Moral Progress,^^ 
seeks to determine what is the distinguishing characteristic of 
moral good? But what do we mean by calling ourselves moral 
agents? AVhat is the ideal we set before us in moral action? 
When we face this question we find we can answer it only by 
reference to the particular relations — the social circumstances — 
in which the capacity for morality has already realized itself in the 
world. For the individual, the conviction of what is truly good is the 
echo in him of the expression which practical reason has so far given 
to itself in those institutions, usages, and judgments of society which 
contribute to the perfection of lifc.^^ Apart from this, the end of our 
endeavour is blank, and casts no righ<; upon our path. Of the moral 
ideal as a life of completed development^^ — tvlpyem avev Swa/uetog, as 
Aristotle woiijd have called it — “ wc can think only in negatives. We 
cannot conceive it under any forms borrowed from our actual 
experience.^^ At most, we may by reflection on the so far developed 
activity convince ourselves that this realizdtiou can only be attained in 
certain directions, not in others.^^ We thus inevitably move in a 
circle. We are unconditionally commanded to realize — we know not 
what, save in a fragmentary, ex post fdcto fashion, from the iustitu* 
tions around us ; a!nd if wc ask the reason why we should conform to 
these institutions and practices, we are told that they contribute to 
the perfection of lifc,^^ that they arc creations of the moral conscious- 
ness, and therefore deserving of our fealty. It is characteristic of 
Greenes faithfulness with himself that he makes no attempt to conceal 
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this apparent break-down of his own theory. He insists, however, 
that this circle is incident to every form of ethical theory that remains 
true to the pre-supposition of the moral consciousness. Utilitarianism 
alone escapes this circle by identifying the good with the pleasurable. 
But it does so, as Green points out, only hy abandoning ethical 
ground altogether. Green himself does not shrink from the paradox of 

asserting as the basis of morality an unconditional duty, which yet is 
not a duty to do anything unconditionally, except to fulfil that uncon- 
ditional duty.’^ • 

The remaining chapters of the Third Book deal with the historical 
question how. ^‘the mere idea of something absolutely desirable’^ 
should have defined itself as a system of duties, and with the further 
problem how the possibility of moral progress is provided for, if 
conscience in the individual is the echo of the existing moral world. 
The comparison of Greek and modern ideas of virtue is finely thought 
out and full of delicate moral analysis, more particularly in the 
contrast of the Aristotelian idea of temperance with the subtler and 
wider developments of Christian self-denial. But as this section is 
more of the nature of illustration than of argument, the reader must 
be referred to the work itself. Space also forbids any detailed 
reference to the last Book of the Prolegomena,^’ in which is discussed 
the practical value of the moral ideal, or the application of moral 
philosophy to the guidance of conduct. Special mention must be 
made, however, of the delicate and masterly analysis of conscientious- 
ness/’ in which the chara(;ter of the living man is faithfully reflected, 
lie points out very forcibly that, though self-analysis may be, and 
often is, a morbid state of mind, yet the habit of conscientiousness, 
**the comparison of our own practice, as we know it on the inner side 
in relation to the motives and character which it expresses, with an 
ideal of virtue, is the spring from which morality perpetually renews 
itself.'’^ The constant reference to an ideal will not, it is true, 
^‘immediately instruct him as to the physical or social consequences of 
action, and through such instruction yield new commands;’^ but “it 
will keep him on the look-out for it, will open his mind to it, 
will make him ready, as soon as it comes, to interpret the instruction 
into a personal duty.” It is in fact, the temper of mind in whicli all 
moral progress originates. 

It is ditBcult to criticize or estimate a book so wxighty in its 
contents as these “ Prolegomena.” It will be noticed that in the last 
sentences quoted we arc met by the old difficulty whicdi b is Professor 
Green s great merit to have faced here sa steadily Without an 
idea of perfection and of unconditional duty, no morality is possible. 
Yet the idea, though invoked to explain the possibility of progress, 
seems to tell us nothing about the nature of the progress till the step 
forward has been already taken. Professor Green has sought iipt a 
manner to supplement what we may call the Hegelian ethics by 
bringing into fresh prominence Kant’s categorical imperative, viewed 
as the law of an eternal autonomous Self. The Hegelian ethics and 
other systems which lay stress, on the objective morality of the social 
organism, arc certainly true as far as they go. The conscience of the 
individual cannot be detached from the organized morality of 
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the community at whose breasts, as it were, he is suckled. But such 
systems are too apt to acq^uiesce in existing standards — in the 
rightness of the»thing that is. At any rate, they do not seem to make 
explicit provision for the aspiration after a higher and better which 
impels humanity onward on its God-given path and keenness of 
moral tone is apt to be lost in an atmosphere of worldly acquiescence. 
But the mainspring of morality, as of religion, is infinite dissatisfaction 
with present achievements — a dissatisfaction jvhich has its root in the 
idea of an unattain cd perfection, reflecting itself in an uncon- 
ditional command. It is iiidificrent, in the main, whether we say that 
this idea imposes itself upon us as law, or inspires our progress from 
within as the sole end-in-itsclf which we can ultimately set before 
ourselves. But, under one form of words or another, it remains the 
presupposition of morality. The account given of it may be vague ; but 
if the Intuitionist will be honest with himself, as Professor Green has 
been honest, will he be able to tell us anything more definite of the moral 
ideal — anything, that is, which he does not borrow from the already 
realized morality of the world ? I think not. The ideal cannot be 
gathered from the actual; yet where else shall we seek it? The 
problem is a very old one. In Plato, too, we find the idea of the good 
appended somewhat incongruously to the theory of the ideal state ; 
the guardians are made to withdraw into contemplation of the 
absolute good, and they emerge at intervals from this highest heaven 
to direct their fellows and guide the State. We seek in vain for any 
satisfactory conception of what Plato meant by this contemplation. 
Perhaps, as Jowett suggests, he was himself dimly aware of the vacancy 
of his own ideal.^^ But ^'thc eje of the soul is turned round, 
notwithstanding, and an impulse is generated which communicates 
itself to us even at this distance of time. But this is just what we get 
from poetry, it may be said ; and Green started by promising us a 
surer foundation for the higher life. Is his own moral ideal, the 
admittedly inconceivable idea of a perfected individuality, anything 
more, after all, than the poet’s 

“ One far off divine event, 

, To which the whole crccation moves 

In some respects it is, as, for example, in the transcendental demon- 
stration of its necessity, and in the definitely personal and ethical 
character with which it is invested ; but in others we shall possibly be 
compelled to^dniit the justice of the retort. Perhaps our inability to 
&ay more about the goal rests ultimately on the contradiction involved 
in |he very action of development, as the becoming of that which 
already is. It seems a hard saying that our life should be ultimately 
based on a contradiction, and the wish to escape from it is natural ; 
but it is a conclusion to which we are led up by many avenues. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Bradley ^s ‘‘ Principles of Logic^'^ is 
an important work ; but it is one which it is hardly possible to criticize 
or give an account of in these pages. l£ is, as is stated in the preface, 

c 

y'iN ** Trinciples of Logic.” By F. H. Bradley, LL.D. (Glasgow), Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1883. 
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a critical study of first priaciples — a cleariug of the ground. The 
clearing is very thorough. The traditional logic is relegated almost 
entirely to the lirabo of effete superstitions ; and thejiopular substi^ 
l^utes of the empirical school are summarily dealt with as chimeras” 
and senile psychology Mr. Bradley's style is like the sowing of 
dragon^s teeth, which may by-and*by yield him a plenteous crop of 
armed foes. The work is so full of detailed criticism that even the 
special student will do best to master it in portions ; but it will well 
repay his elBRorts. In spite of the half-serious disclaimer of Hegelianism 
in the preface, the impulse towards a line of criticism such as is here 
adopted evidently comes from Hegel. Only the impulse, however; 
the matter and ,the form of the work arc due entirely to the author 
himself, and to the careful study he has made of recent writers on logic, 
such as Lotze, Sigwart and Jevons. It is wonderful how the logic of 
the Schools impassively maintains its ground in spite of the attacks 
made upon it from all sides. It is almost too much to hope that a 
work like the present will make much immediate impression upon the 
teaching of logic in England. The revolution it demands is too great, 
and the author’s doctrines and scliemata are not always definite or 
dogmatic enough to oust long-established formulae, which may still 
claim, in some cases, to be a possible mode of stating the reasoning 
process, though far enough, generally, from representing the actual 
operation of the mind. Tlicre is no reason, however, why the ordinary 
logic should continue to live without a theory of judgment which may 
make some pretensions to represent the facts of the case. Mr. Bradley^s 
account is worthy of careful study. First, he draws a luminous dis- 
tinction between ideas as treated by logic — namely, as symbols, as 
having a meaning — and ideas as treated by psychology, mere facts or 
events in a mind. Ideas as the subject of logic are universals or 
abstractions which, when they come to exist, always appear particularized 
in a varying and irrelevant setting of mental fact. As ideas or know- 
ledge, they have a content, but, strictly speaking, no existence ; they 
are ^‘floating adjcctives.^^ The act of judgment consists in determin- 
ing the real world by one or more of these floating adjectives. This 
reference to reality is what Mr. Bradley insists upon as the charac- 
teristic of every act of judgment. Judgment docs not qualify one 
idea by another ; it does not assert the grammatical predicate of the 
grammatical subject, both of which are alike ideas and unreal. On 
the contrary, the actual subject is in all cases the real world. This 
may be clearly seen in existential judgments, as when 1 The sea- 
serpent exists/^ What I really do, if I make this judgment, is to 
qualify the real world by the adjective of the sca-serpent.” It is 
the same with more complex judgments. If I say, ^ This bird is 
yellow/ the genuine subject is the thing as perceived, the content 
of which an analysis has divided into ‘ tiiis bird^ and ^ yellow,' and of 
which we predicate indirectly these ideal elements in their union.'^ 
Similarly, in the judgment ^ A is to the left of C/ the real subject 
is not A, but the nature of the spatial world at large, which we qualify 
by the relation A-C. For the further ramifications of Mr. Bradley^s 
suggestive criticism, the reader fnust be referred to the book itself. Here 
we shall only note that in his account of reality the author threatens 
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to break away altogether even from the very general Hegelianism that 
pervades the book. 

Br. Maudslejfc's Body and Will*’^ is written with all his old force- 
fulness, not to say acrimony, of style. What especially rouses hisdre 
» is the doctrine of the freedom of a spiritual will,^^ which he regards 
as the stronghold of a metaphysical psychology/^ Dr. Maudsley 
would probably resent being told that the greater part of his argument 
against “ freedom^’ is out of date ; and we will not deny that there 
may be metaphysicians^^ who 'will be advanttiged by reading it. But 
he is in error if he supposes that thinkers of the first rank, either here 
or on the Continent, dispute the facts which he adduces, or maintain 
the abstract freedom which he denounces. A due analysis of the facts, 
however, may lead to other philosophical conclusions than those ad- 
vanced in Body and Will.^^ Dr. Maudsley might do worse than read 
the relative sections of Green’s ‘^Prolegomena.” 

One of the freshest pieces of metaphysical speculation published lately 
is ‘‘ Physical Metempirie/’t a posthumous essay by Alfred Barratt. It 
is written in a clear direct style, and is interesting as a specimen of 
the thoughts that commend themselves to many of the younger gene- 
rations of English workers in philosophy and psychology. In Mr. 
Barratt’s pages we find the influence of Spencer, Lewes, and Clifford 
crossing that of Kant, Green, Caird, and Shadworth Hodgson ; but 
the author keeps on his own feet all the time. As long as we confine 
ourselves to the world given in experience, Mr. Barratt maintains, we 
must profess solipsism. Wc pass into ractempiric {i.e,, beyond experi- 
ence) as soon as we affirm the existence of another consciousness like 
our own. This is, however, an assumption which is universally made, 
and which is classed as “ an ultimate belief.” The other allegq^d uni- 
versal assumption of common-sense, that of things-in-theraselvcs, will 
not bear the interpretation which llcalists put upon it, but is ultimately 
reducible to our first assumption of “ other consciousness.” The doc- 
trine of the universality of consciousness is deduced in a simple but 
striking fashion from the theory of evolution. W e are landed in a doc- 
trine of monads or conscious centres, not very different, at a first glance, 
from the theory of Leibnitz. “ A monad is the inner reality of that 
which wc know as an atom.” Does not the doctrine of Monadism, 
however (in spite of the subtle and eloquent advocacy of Lotze in recent 
times), seem ultimately to rest on ta kind of materialization of con- 
sciousness ? It is true that the world is constructed, or construed, by 
us according^o analogues of the Self ; but that hardly justifies a rough- 
and-ready auachment of consciousness as an inner side to each 
material atom ; more especially as the notion of atom turns out to be 
merely provisional. In supposing a world of these mutually exclusive 
centres, are we not, in fiict, reversing our own procedure, and defining 
the Self as such in terms of its lowest analogue ? 

Andiiew Seth. 


✓ * *‘Body and Will: being an Essay concerning Will in its Metaphysical, Physio- 
logical and Pathological Aspects.” By Henry Maudsley, M.D. London: Kogan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1883. ' ‘ 

t ** Physical Metempiric.’* By the late Alfred Barratt, Author of “ Physical Ethics.*’ 
Ixmdon: Williatnc A Norgate. 1883. 
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■ III.— SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

• 

A RIPPLE of Socialism has just been passing over England — at least, if 
it is Socialism to take a quickened concern in the condition of the 
poorer orders and to propound all manner of demands for State help 
in the matter. Of course, what is now called State Socialism has 
always been strongly rqiresentcd in this country, for that’ is only a 
new name, imported from German politics, for our old Conservative 
friends, paternal government and State mono})oly ; and in the hands 
of Prince Bismarck it does not look beyond the old political ends of 
securing domestic order and raising a revenue. But the feeling that 
is abroad at present goes further than this, and seems to recognize in 
the State something like a positive social mission ; it must not only 
protect, but ameliorate. This idea has developed in the progress 
of events ; for the increasing complexity of industry has necessarily 
thrown many new economical duties on the State, and the growth of 
the democratic spirit has as necessarily made the condition of the 
jjcople a most governing consideration in all legislative work. But 
the seed of the idea was lodged iu the previous state of opinion. For 
freedom has usually been advocated, not for its own sake, but as an 
instrument of progress, through the play it gives to individuality ; but 
it, df course, involves tlic alternative possibility of decline, and therefore 
the same reason that prescribes freedom as the rule would justify 
exceptional State intervention when any considerable • class of 
the community was threatened with permanent deterioration, physical, 
moral, or economical. Our factory legislation was intervention 
of tliis kind. This idea lias its dangers, but it seems to represent a 
distinct advance in the political consciousness of the nation, and 
may be expected insensibly to colour public opinion on all questions 
ill the future. The most active leaven of the present social movement, 
liowever, is really the laud question, the rapidly ripening conviction 
that our land system lies in one way or another very near the root of 
many of our social evils, and that little can be done for the permanent 
amelioration of the labouring class without a thorough-going reform 
of our agrarian legislation, lliat is the real meaning of the popularity 
of Mr. George. lie met this movement as it was rising, and partly 
helped it up, partly rose with it. Nobody accepts his actual ideas — 
even those who appear publicly as his friends arc carehil to disclaim 
belief alike iu his principles and in his nostrum ; he produces no 
Georgists; nevertheless he is the vague representative of a kind 
of cause, because everybody feels that he has laid his hand, 
however erringly, oii a true seat of danger, and that much of the 
poverty that clings to us in spite of our wealth really does flow from * 
the'growing severance of the people from tlic soil. The stress of the 
agitation bears against landlords alone, not against capitalists ; for the 
industrial classes, who made .the strength of the Chartist agitation, 
have been put on the way to ]jheir emancipation, and are already a 
bulwark against revolution, and the same service remains now to be 
done for the rural labourer. The dwellings question, too, now that 
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the di&cassion of it has passed its acute stage, is seen to be closely 
bound up with the same.subject, aqd, in fact, to be in some of its most 
fundamental asjjects, realiv a part of the land question. One of 
the causes of the overcrowding, the immigration of redundant rural 
labour, carries us back to that question directly, and people are 
recognizing that if anything remains to be done after enforcing existing 
legislation, it must be in the direction of the abolition of building 
leases and perhaps of even the municipalization of ground rents. These 
proposals ^may be sound or unsound ; but they show from how many 
sides attention is being* forced upon our land organization, and that we 
are really in presence of a broader and more deep-reaching political 
agitation than we have had for generations. 

In such an agitation, which throws the fundamental principles of our 
social system into the arena of popular discussion, we must expect the 
development of extreme opinions, and accordingly last month has 
witnessed the appearance, for the first time in this country, of the 
revolutionary social democracy, which is one of the forces of Con- 
tinental politics. A monthly magazine has been established, which 
proposes to slay by one club the two giants that, in its opinion, oppress 
labour — Christianity and Capitalism; and one of its leading contribu- 
tors, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, has just published a book introducing 
us to revolutionary socialism at greater length.’*'" Mr. Hyndman is 
a disciple of Karl Marx — his first English disciple — and his book is 
virtually a recasting for English readers of the more popular sections of 
Marx’s famous work on Capital, with some not unimportant additions of 
the author’s own, and though wanting Marx’s precision, there is probably 
no source in English from which an idea of his system can be better 
acquired. Marx’s remarkable survey of English industrial history, his 
scientific nomenclature, his illustrations, are reproduced, and even his ill- 
conditioned trick of ascribing corrupt motives to those who differ from 
him. Mr. Hyndman declares that the Trades Union leaders are fed by the 
capitalists, and that Cobden and the Free Traders fought for cheap bread 
only to get low wages. He is apparently a recent convert to Socialism, 
and is as yet somewhat bewildered among his new allies, distinguishing 
anarchism from collectivism, as if it were not a form of collectivism, 
and expressing, in a curipus jumble, his indebtedness to "^the famous 
historical school headed by Karl Marx, wdth Friedrich Engels and 
Rodbertus closely following.” Thg famous German historical school 
was not headed by Karl Marx, but was among his chief adversaries ; 
the Socialist school that was headed by him is not an historical school 
at all, but, everybody knows, a doctrinaire and revolutionary one ; 
and Rodbertus no more belongs to it than does J. S. Mill. In this school, 
however, Mr. Hyndman has learnt to speak with great contempt of the 

huckster” economy of Adam Smith,and to read industrial history with 
the inner light of Marx’s doctrine of surplus value, the single doctrine of 
the school. Of course, if because wealth is made by labour, it can only 
be accumulated by the disinheritance of the labourer, then the more 
it has been accumulated, the more have the labourers been disinherited, 
and ^^the historical basis of Socialism in England” is the attempt to 

* “The Historical Basis of Soci^ism in England.” By H. M. Hyndman, London : 
Kogan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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«Tiow that gradual accumulation has all along been attended by, and ob- 
tained at the expense of, gradual disinheritance of the labouring people. 
He begins with the fifteenth century, which, like Marx, he calls the 
* golden age of England, but he fails to see that the prosperity of the 
labourers in that period was due, like the prosperity of other periods 
of brisk trade since, to an outburst of capitalistic energy, aided 
exceptionally, however, in this case by the dearth of labour,* consequent 
on the black death and the Wars of the Roses. He dates our distress 
from the introduction ol* Poor Laws under the Tudors, but that does not 
mark the origin of pauperism, but only the fact, as indeed he himself 
explains in another chapter, that paupers were now supported out of 
civil instead of ecclesiastical funds. The most telling part of his book, 
as it is of Marx's, is the account of the way in which every change in 
industrial progress offered a fresh opportunity to employers for oppres- 
sive bargains with their labourers, but these facts, though furnishing a 
sound basis for our factory legislation, furnish none whatever for 
Socialism. 

" Dynamic Sociology as applied to Social Science, by Lester F, 
Ward, A.M.,* is a work of a much more important character. It is 
the fruit of much real thought, and is full of striking speculation. 
Rut Mr. Ward would assign to the State a role that pales altogether 
the role assigned to it by Mr. Hyndmaii and the Socialists. Society, he 
thinks, ought to work out jts own perfection by means of such a scientific 
study of the social forces as shall enable men to predict their effects, 
and by artificial devices to guide their course. Science is never perfect 
till it invents, and legislation is to social science exactly what mechanical 
inventions are to physical. The Statens direct business is not only to 
protect, nor even to accommodate, but to ameliorate the people, and 
it does so by means of inventions called laws, founded on an exact 
knowledge of the social forces, and causing them to flow more richly 
in the direction of progressive civilization. Dynamic Sociology is the 
science that guides it ; it is the science of the organization of happiness, 
and this organization cannot be obtained by directly trying to produce 
it, but only by indirect manipulation of the social forces near their 
source. In the matter, for example, of the distribution of wealth, ho 
thinks Socialists are working at the roof, instead of the foundations, of 
the structure they desire to erect and he would for the present con- 
centrate energies on the better dfetribution of knowledge, because ho 
believes inequalities of capital and labour depend in the last analysis 
on inequalities of intelligence. Mr. Ward is an independent and 
fertile thinker, and though few may agree with any of his conclusions, 
they will be stimulated by the fruitful lights in which many things are 
placed. 

The interest in the land question is betokened by the large share of 
the economical books of the past few months that is devoted to that 
subject Some of them are far from being of a fleeting or purely 
occasional character. Mr. Justice Field's, t for example, is a work of 
permanent value, the result of long and careful study, and distinguished 

* Kow York : D. Appleton & Co. * , 

t “Land-holding and the Relation of Landlord in Various Countries/' By C. 1). 
Field, LL.i). Calcutta : Tliackcr, Spink & Co. 
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hf its firm ^asp of the principles of the many systems it describes, and 
power of luminous exposition. Half the work, some 400 pagesji 
is devoted to the fend systems of India, and so complete an account of 
thein from one who has hingyself observed their operation on the spot, is 
a distinct gain to economical literature. 

Professor Pollock^s Land Laws,^^^ is a concise and most readable 
account of the English land laws, f^nmished for the English Citizen 
Series.^^ Complicated as the subject is, Mr. Pollock succeeds in making 
it simple and intelligible to ordinary lay readers. He approaches it 
more as historian than reformer, but his attitude is critical as 
well as expository, and in dealing with present legislation he does not 
conceal his opinion of its defects, or refrain from pointing where 
reforms must be provided. Among other things he condemns the 
building lease system, declares that ‘‘ leasehold emancipation is a prob- 
lem that must be faced, and indicates a preference for the munici- 
palization of ground rental. 

Professor Nicholson’s Tenant’s Gain not Landlord’s Loss,”t deals 
specially with the existing situation in England, and, as the title indi- 
cates, mainly with the differences between landlords and tenants, but 
he travels in the course of his little hook over most of the important 
economic aspects of the Land Question. He is well informed, judi- 
cious, discriminating, and throws out many valuable suggestions. Among 
these, however, wc are not disposed to include the distinction for which 
he bespeaks our attention as his chief contribution to the discussion. 
He would divide improvements, not into permanent and temporary, but 
into improvements necessary for the practice of good husbandry, such as 
drainage, steadings, manures, and those which alter the character of 
the subject, such as reclamation of moorland or conversion of pasture 
to tillage. For the latter he would allow no compensation without the 
landlord’s consent, except in the case of crofters. It is hard to see how 
drainage and reclamation should stand on different footings. He ad- 
vocates leases of considerable length, with several revisions of rent 
^during their currency, to be made by private arbitration, and his re- 
marks on the bearing on leases of such factors as the probable appre- 
ciation of gold and industrial cycles deserve consideration. Though 
opposed to nationalization schemes he quite admits that the exis- 
tence of a separate rent-receiving class may, under certain circum- 
stances, check production, and to soaic extent raise prices.” 

Mr. Stubbs’ little bookj is mainly taken up with describing some 
of the principal modern experiments in co-operative agriculture, but 
his 'first chapter contains an account of an interesting experiment 
made on his own glebe, which shows the economic value of small 
husbandry. He let forty half- acre lots tb forty labourers, and their 
average production was forty bushels of wheat per acre, as compared 
with an average of twenty-five in the district generally, and twenty- 
six in all England. 

Other countries besides England are at present occupied with their 
land system. In Germany, where mpeh speculative attention was given 

^ London : Macmillan & Co. f Edinburgh: David Doi^aa* 

$ “The Land and the Laboureri’* By C. W. Stubbs, M.A. W» f^an Sonnensohein 
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to. the subject^tweaty or thirty years ago, American competition and 
bad harvests have now made it a matter of serious practical concern. 
The Society for Social Politics devotes its annual puhJications this year 
' to a series of investigations into the circumstance^ of the peasantry in 
the various parts of the country.* These reports, written by competent 
local observers, embody a mass of very valuable information on the 
agricultural situation. Distress is reported everywhere, unless in 
districts like the Duchy of Brunswick, where, though most of the hold- 
ings are very small, thfere are plenty of auxiliary industries, and the 
larger holdings are mainly pastoral. Besides bad harvests and Ameri- 
can competition, the main causes of the distress seem to be the great 
rise of local taxation during the last twenty years, and the defective 
eystem of agricultural credit. Debt has greatly increased, though not 
more than the value of the land ; but then the people who have least 
land have mortgaged it in the highest proportion and to the worst 
kind of creditors. Estates of 100 acres are seldom mortgaged above 
35 per cent., but those under 30 acres as high as 7 0, 1 00, and even 
150 per cent. 

Professor Miaskowskit shows that while the present distribution of 
lauded property in Germany is still essentially healthy, ii^asmuch as 
the middle-sized peasant estate preponderates, yet this class of estate 
which Meitzen thought in 1868 to be permanently secure, is at pre- 
sent not merely threatened but seriously declining, through a tendency 
to latifmidia in some parts of the Empire, and through subdivision in 
others. The first tendency is due to the increasing importance of 
movable capital, but the other is due, he thinks, altogether to the 

estate butchers^^ — ^land speculators — and might be corrected by 
government interference. He strongly urges the direct creation, by State 
measures, of a powerful middle-class peasantry in provinces like Silesia, 
as the only preventive to the complete proletarizatiou of the people. 
A curious point is that while the large estate has been growing the 
large farm has not. This is an important and authoritative work. 

Mr. W. G. Moodyt takes a very pessimistic view of the course of 
things in America. What with latifundia, land grants, land specula- 
tion, bonanza farms, and above all, the universal introduction of labour- 
saving machinery, half the working population of the United States 
are declared by Mr. Moody to be either tramps or next door to being 
so. ‘^The real amount of idleness in this country must be in excess of 
SO per cent, of those who arc dependent upon labour for subsistence.^* 
His figures, however, are obtained by unsound methods, and bis great 
remedy, a Six Hours* Act, which Massachusetts manufi^turers seem in- 
clined, for reasons of their own, to favour, involves the ordinary fallacy 
that wages can be raised by ^^makiug work^* instead of producing wealth. 
Some, of the chapters — e.g,, that on the economic effects of the Wiar^ 
contain interesting 1‘acts. 

Historical inquiry has been also directed to the land. The irillage 

* ^^Bftuerliche Zuetande in Deutschland.” Leipzig: Dunckcr & Humbled, 
t Das Erbrecht und die Grundcjgenthumer im deutseben fleicb.” Lefpsdg; Dunoker 
& Hiimblot. 

t Land and Labor in the United States.” By Wm. Godwin M<^y. Hew York : 
0. Scribner*s Sons. . 
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qommui^ty is a discovery of this century^ but we have already got m 
accustomed to regard it as an ecouomic stage through which most 
nations have passed, that it is often adduced , in current discussions as 
a proof that primitive property was communistic, and that private ‘ 
property is a modern supplanter. The mark, it is said, preceded the 
manor, and the mark is supposed to have been a free community of 
land-owning peasants. This conclusion is now simultaneously challenged 
by two independent investigators in England and America. Mr- 
Seebohm* scrutinizes the English evidence, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that, as far back as we can go, there was a manor, and that the 
village community was Nothing but the community of serfs upon it 
He admits there may have been exceptional cases of free village com- 
munities, but as a rule he thinks community and serfdom went together, 
that serfdom was almost the mwon (U^tre of community, and com- 
munity the shell of serfdom This is going too far, for he admits it 
to be the shell of freedom in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, and, in fact, 
its origin lies neither in the tribal system nor in serfdom, but in the 
economic advantages of the system to small cultivators with no 
capital. Mr. Seebohm’s book contains the completest account we 
possess of the early English agricultural system. His knowledge of 
the runrig^' system in other parts of this island is less exact. He 
errs in identifying it with the simpler form of shifting arablethat 
preceded the three-field system j it was really a combination of those 
two systems, onc-half the ground being cultivated on the one system, 
and the other half on the other. 

Mr. Denman Kossf deals with the German evidence, and arrive^ at 
similar conclusions. The German village communities were not 
originally communities of proprietors but of slaves. The transition 
from the pastoral to the agricultural life has almost always been efltected 
by means of slavery. That was certainly the case among the Germans/^ 
Primitive property was not communistic, nor yet primitive tenancy, 
whether the tenancy of freemen, or of debt dependents, or of serfs. 
The land was cultivated on a common plan, but. was held in individual 
shares. Mr, Ross has been already favourably known by his writings 
on this subject, and the present work is one of wide and exact 
research. 

John Rad. 


\ 

IV.— (JENEEAL LITEEATUEE. 

• 

Biogeaphy. — With the express purpose of preventing a biography of 
^himself being written, Lord Lyndburst destroyed all his letters and 
papers that were of any consequence. Why,^’ said he, ‘‘ should the 
world desire to know anything of me ? What have I been but a success- 
ful lawyer T' The result ought to be a warning to persons of eminence, 

* “ The Engliah Village Oommuarly.” By Predterio Seebohm. X.biidon: Loagmaas. 

+ “ The Early History of Land-holtoc among the Germans.*’ By Denman W. Boss. 

Ph.D. .Boston: Soule &Bugbee. . 
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that they 'are npt their own. It only allowed Lord Campbell to write 
a most misrepresenting' life of him ; and then to correct its mis- 
representations necessitated the present* work/ which suffers seriously 
'from the meagreness of the materials its author found at his disposal, 
and from the constant tone of apology and recrimination upon Lord 
C^pbell which he is obliged to adopt. With all these disadvantages, 
however, so accomplished a writer as Sir T. Martin could not fail to 
produce a readable and ^instructive book on so remarkable a man. For 
sheer intellectual power and freedom from pettinesses of character^ 
Lord' Lyndhurst was almost unique among jpur public mem Even 
the vanity of Brougham could bow to him to such a degree as to 
say, I will make an exchange with you ; I will give you some of 
my walking-power and you give me some of your brains/^ a compli- 
ment which Mr. Gladstone, who heard it given, thinks the highest 
he ever heard one human being pay to another. In joining the 
Tories he certainly disappointed the expectations of the Liberals, but 
his biographer shows plainly enough that he never gave any suflBcient 
ground for such expectations being entertained, and that the charge 
of calculating apostacy, so often brought against him on the strength 
of them, is without any real basis. As for his other political incon- 
sistencies, more is made of them, both, by accusers and defenders, than 
they are worth. Political immutability is not now counted a virtue, — 

The Story of Chinese Gordon/’ by A, Egmont Hake (London : 
Remington k Co.), is by a happy accident extremely well-timed. It is 
itot the first life of the General that has appeared, for though, like Lord 
Lyndhurst, Gordon disliked publicity of this sort, his biography has 
actually been written three times during his lifetime. Mr. Hake 
has had access to family papers, and has given us a very well told 
and interesting natrative of one of the most romantic careers in the 
nineteenth century. The exploits and the individuality of the hero are 
alike laid clearly before us. The book will be read with much interest 
at present when Gordon has renewed his connection with the Soudan 
under better auspices, 

TiiAVBL. — Mr. Villiers Stuart^s Egypt after the War^^ (London : 
Murray) is also a most seasonable work, and, what is better, one of 
great value and authority. Mr. Stuart has had nearly thirty years 
experience of the country, and last winter he made,' at the request 
of the English Government, a four of investigation into the social 
and financial condition of the Egyptian people. The present work gives- 
us the results of that investigation, together with the yore interest- 
ing portions of a previous work of an archaeological character, which 
would perhaps have been better published separately. Mr. Stuart 
draws a dark picture of the ’condition of the peasantry, of their siuffer- 
ings from the forced labour system, from usurers, from the corrujj- 
tioii of the official classes, from taxation, but he has a much higher 
opinion of their qualities than is usually entertained. He believes^ 
them to be industrious and intelligent, and capable of fighting weH 
when well led. Nay, he declups there is a "latent tiger'^ in them,, 
and fears general anarchy ii the English military occupation is 

* ** A Life of Lc/rd Lyndhurst.” By Sir Theodore Martin, London: Murray, 
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giyeti np to6 soon. He urges the necessity for some considerable time 
tlm government of Egypt through Englishmen. He makes many 
practical suggestions worthy of consideration. — Temples and 
Elephants^^ (London : Sampson Low & Co.), is a new work by Carl 
Bock, the Norwegian traveller, whose previous book on Borneo 
attracted much attention. The present volume takes us to Upper 
Siam, one of the few parts of the world where European travellers 
have not hitherto penetrated* and of which accordingly little is known. 
The author enjoyed, through the kindness of the King, exceptional 
facilities for seeing th^ country, and his work is a distinct and impor- 
tant addition to our geographical and ethnological knowledge. 
Interesting details are given of the customs of the people, of the 
character of the country, of the temples and the sacred white elephants. 
The Albino elephant is never white, but at most, pale reddish-brown, 
and the only really white elephant ever seen in Siam, it appears, was 
introduced by an English showman, but was found to leave white 
marks when it rolled on the ground, having been white-washed for 
the occasion. Japan is much better known than Siam, but it has 
perhaps never been more thoroughly described to us than in Professor 
Beings work : Japan : Travels and Researches undertaken at the cost 
of the Prussian Government,^^ of which a translation is now published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, The author is Professor of Geography at 
Marburg, and spent two years travelling in Japan in conformity with 
the commission of the Prussian Minister of Commerce, for the purpose 
of studying and describing the trade and industries of the island. — A 
future volume will deal with special commercial and industrial subjects ; 
the present confines itself to the physical geography, the natural his- 
tory, the ethnography, and the civil history of Japan. It is the 
authoritative work of a geographical expert, amply equipped for his 
task by the proper scientific preparation, and it is as clear and well 
arranged in its exposition as it is encyclopuidic in its information. — A 
book of a very difiereiit character is A Tea Planter's Life in Assam 
by George M. Barker (Calcutta ; Thacker, Spink & Co.), Mr. Barker 
found, when he was about to go to j^ssam, thatin spite of its commer- 
cial importance, little or nothing had been written about it from which 
he cordd learn what lay before him. He determined to wipe away 
this reproach, und has supplied ns with a. very good and readable 
description of at least one phase of ‘life there, accompanied by nume- 
rous illustrations drawn by himself. What may be called the business 
parts of the bc>ok are of most value. The processes of cultivating and 
preparing tea are clearly explained, and he has sensible remarks 
on coolie questions, brokers^ charges, an^ the like. He thinks one of 
the chief faults of the business at present is the scale of living the 
younger pladtera are adopting, — From Assam the cry is not far to 
Ceylon, whose situation is at present so critical on account of the 
blight of its main industry through the coffee-leaf disease. Informa- 
tion of an exact and trustworthy nature as to its present condition is 
therefore desirable, and may be obtaineffin short compass in Ceylon 
in 1883,*' by John Ferguson (Londoil : Sampson Low & Co.), Mr. 
Ferguson takes a hopeful view of the prosperity of the colony, because 
the people are turning their attention to other products which may 
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eventually pay as well as coffee. Coffee itself was but a, thing of 
yesterday in Ceylon. Mr. Ferguson describes the remarkable pro- 
gress of the island^ and the course of beneficial legislation under the 
‘different governors during the last fifty years. — In* Notes on the 
Caucasus^^ by Wanderer (London: Macmillan & Co.), we have a 
book that is not uninteresting, though it is loosely written and its in- 
formation is neither novel nor always accurate. The best things in 
it are the anecdotes about Russian officers, police and other function- 
aries, though they are sometimes so coarse that the author has to 
resort to Latin to veil them, and he indulges all through in as much 
slang as if he had formed his style in the service of the sporting 
journals. 

Miscellaneous. — The OenUenian^s Magazine is very much con- 
sulted for the valuable information it contains on points of antiquities, 
and the social history of the period it covers ; and the idea was first 
suggested by Gibbon, the historian, that its principal contents should 
be collected, classified, and published in a separate and accessible 
form. The idea was partially acted upon by Dr, Walker in 1809 ; 
but it has awaited its full realization till now, when it has fallen into ■ 
the competent hands of Mr. Gomme.^ The present volume is the 
division on social manners and customs, and contains [some most 
interesting matter, which might, however, with advantage be further 
divided into distinct sub-sections. Mr. Gomrae adds some useful notes 
and a full index. — ^^The Folk-Lore of Shakespeare,^^ by the Rev, T, 
F. Thislcton Dyer (London: Griffith & Farran), is a learned and 
workmanlike book, which renders an equal service to students of 
Shakespeare and to students of English folk-lore. All the allusions 
Shakespeare makes to the folk-lore of his country, and all the illustra- 
tions he draws from it — and they are very numerous — are here 
classified aijd explained, and the popular beliefs they embody are 
abundantly elucidated from the author’s own wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. It is a piece of solid, careful and 
valuable work. — Dr. Andrew Smart, who publishes some lectures on 

Germs, Dust and Disease^^ (Edinburgh ; Macniven & Wallace), is 
already known as having contributed by his own discoveries to the 
establishment or illustration of the germ theory of infectious diseases, 
and in these lectures he gives a lucid exposition of the theory and 
urges the adoption of various legislative measures for the control and 
prevention of such diseases. He strongly insists on their compulsory 
registration and the ampler provision of special hospital accom- 
modation for them, as well as more thorough-gping sanitary 
supervision of building operations, and subsequent continuous 
inspection of houses and .streets. His remarks on overcrowding 
and the experience of Glasgow are very timely. — Sir Alexander 
Grant's Story of the University of Edinburgh*' (Longmans ^ 
and Co.) is the first real history of the famous Univemly of * 
which he is the head; the previous works on the subject have been 
no more than nienwires 'pow servir. It is a piece of solid . and 

* Oentlermn^ 8 Magazine Lihv%vyP Being a Classified Collection of the chief 

contents of the Gentlemanh Magazine, from 1731 to 1868. Edited by (jf^^rge Xiawyence ^ 
Gomme, F.8.A. “ Mannets and Customs.** London : Elliot Stock. ; 
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liprk, which the author preseuts very modestly to the world, 
# op the occasion of the Tercentenary of the College. 

Sb isl^andpr fir<3t gives an account of the Papal TTniversities in Scot- 
land that preceded it, with the purpose of explaining the peculiarities' 
df the^Uinversity system of Scotland, and then unfolds the gradual 
devdcfement of his own University, from its small beginnings under 
PolloPfc, till it is now, in point of numbers, one of the largest in the 
world. An interesting account is given of all its professors from the 
■first, and many curious particulars of its relatidns with the Church and 
with the Municipality. — Mr. A. M. Broadley's How we Defended 
Arabi" (Chapman and Hall), is a vigorous and lively narrative of 
historical transactions, in which the author played an important part, 
and besides being an entertaining book of the season, it has a certain 
documentary value. But it is more than this it is s,lso a claim for the 
recall of Arabi to power. The motto of the book, Allah make thee 
Conqueror, oh Arabi, is its keynote. Mr. Broadley has a very enthusi- 
astic admiration for his client, and is no doubt right in holding his 
insurrection to have been a nationalist one, in which all Egypt 
sympathized ; but that is not enough to show that he could be of real 
service in the situation now. — Mr. K. H. Shepherd has collected from 
the newspapers the speeches delivered by Charles Dickens between 
the years 1811 and 1870 , and published them, together with a revised 
and enlarged bibliography of Dickens’s works, in a volume, Speeches 
of Charles Dickens,^* just issued by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
They were delivered on many different kinds of occasions, and will be 
prized by all lovers of our best loved novelist. 


Kote. — The Eev. Prebendary Eow wishes to withdraw the words “ deliberate unfair- 
ness’*' in his notice of Mr. Greg’s work in our last issue, as conveying more than he 
intended to imply. 
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The ij/J* of Frederich Dniinon Maurice^ chi^y told 
til hi* own Zeitern. Edited by his Son, Fbbdbxick 
Maubicb. With Portraits. 2 vole. Macmillan & Co. 


rpiHEN said I, Ali^ Lord God, they say of me, Doth he not 

JL speak parables The people who said this meant that 
the prophet was unintelligible to them. His sayings were to them 
dark sayings. They perhaps could not at once have pointed out 
which particular sayings they were unable to understand ; but some 
obscurity there was, which made the propliet^s speech disagreeably 
perplexing to their minds. Yet he desired to be understood by those 
to whom he addressed himself. No genuine prophet has ever been 
the mechanical vehicle of enigmas which waited for fulfilment as 
their key. The Hebrew prophet was an impassioned preacher, pouring 
forth warnings and encouragements to his own generation. There is 
a pathetic tone of disappointment and distress in the complaint with 
which Ezekiel turns to his God : " Ah, Lord God ! they say of me, 
Doth he not speak parables 

In some such words Mr. Maurice was accustomed to utter the 
feeling of deep distress with which .he found himself regarded by 
most of those around him as difficult to understand. The discovery 
was a continual surprise to him. His place, also, lij^as among the 
prophets. He had the strongest desire to be as plain and emphatic 
as possible. But, whilst he lived and was pouring out bis eager 
utterances, to most of those who heard him his propjbesyings were 
baffling and obscure. They did not know exactly what to make of ,• 
%im. They could not help feeling that he was most impressive 
person, but they soon perceived that he was neither one t]hipg nor 
another — neither Conservative nor Liberal, neither High nor Low nor 
yet Broad. It was not easy 'to see what he was driving at 
^during the twelve years that have passed since his deaith, only the 
few who have been drawn to him by an inward sympa1;hy have 

VOI*. XLV. Y 
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rfwlloit.lllrith lany a^ppreciative interest the volumes which he has left 
%ilMi |dim. It jS probable that his writings become less easy to 
t^brstand as t}n^ circumstances which called them forth; and of ^ 
Whieh they are full, pass out of memory. 

The which has just appeared, and for which his son and 

biogra^lher Col. Maurice has found abundant material in letters 
addressed to many correspondents, will have a^profound interest for 
those who desire to obtain a closer knowledge of Mr. Maurice and 
to understand better what was peculiar and characteristic in him. And 
the general impression that will be left on the mind of an intelligent 
reader will be, that he must be looked at as a prophet," or be put 
aside as an incomprehensible fanatic. The critic may as well pass him 
by as hardly worth his notice, unless he will take the trouble to Observe 
how a man, believing himself to be born with a prophetical mission, 
delivered his testimony in this nineteenth century. All accounts of him 
like that which the Poet Laureate has made popular in his charming 
Invitation, representing him as a practical philanthropist who was 
at the same time fearlessly true to his personal convictions, are so 
inadequate as to be misleading. He had an ardent wish to be 
practical, and he tried hard to be what he wished ; but he had to 
struggle against noticeably unpractical tendencies in his nature and 
inclinations. When he was engaged in practical work, his mind 
was nearly sure to be occupied with the principle or idea which his 
work was illustrating. He had, indeed, a strong and conscious 
reverence for facts ; but it was for facts as revealing an order, a 
method, a purpose. His intense. desire to sow seed, of principles and 
ideas, which should bear fruit in institutions and other outward 
realities, was not without reward ; and he was a founder as well as a 
prophet in relation to the co-operative movement and to the higher 
education of women and of working men. But his strong points were 
not those of the inventive philanthropist or the efficient organizer. 
His fellow-workers early came to regard him as one who brought them 
inspiration, and those who valued him most learnt to look up to him 
and to accept his testimony. His letters make it perfectly clear that 
he regarded his own position as a peculiar one. He had hardly 
reached manhood when he began to believe that a special task of 
witness-bearing was laid upon him. 

Allowance must at the same time be made for one distinct cause 
of obscurity in his writings, which may be rightly ascribed to a 
peculiar mode8ty,ibut which is not unconnected with his prophetical 
impulse and manner — his habit of alh\ding to opinions and move- 
ments with which his readers or hearers could not be reasonably 
assumed to he familiar, as if the faintest hint was sufficient to bring 
them clearly to their minds. It was his instinct to think others 
better informed than himself; and then he never thought of himself 
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as eommtudcating inform^ion^ but always as seeking to aireken 
some ii^uiry or conviction in those whom he addressed* The veiy 
vapid movement of his style carries the reader on with it, so that he 
hardly takes account of some allusion on which the full under*- 
standing of a sentence or a paragraph may depend ; and when the 
subject of the allusion is recognized, the reader may still be 
uncomfortably conscious of having been unable, for want of 
knowledge, to estimate duly the force of the comparison or the 
argument involved in it. But this is not the chief reason why Mr, 
Maurice has gained the character of being unintelligible. His 
whole spiritual work, as consciously undertaken and performed, 
demanded more of patient and exceptional attention than most men 
have cared to give to it. His contemporaries have had some excuse 
for being perplexed by him.* 

If it should seem to any that a consciousness of a prophetical 
vocation must imply a good deal of self-confidence, Mr. Maurice is 
a convincing example that this need not be so. There was in him 
an extraordinary and almost overpowering humility. His habit of 
self-depreciation and self-reproach was somewhat trying to his 
hearers ; his readiness to ascribe to himself shameful shortcomings, 
helpless ignorance and inaptitude, hundreds of blunders, might seem 
to have become a mannerism. But no one can read the ^^Life^^ 
without seeing how painfully sincere all this feeling was. His mode 
of expression was habitually vehement : but self-depreciation was rooted 
in his hereditary constitution and deepened by his early history ; 
and his fellowship with the Eighteous Father, as it grew continually 
closer, made him only the more conscious of personal unworthi- 
ness. 

As is so generally the case with remarkable men, Maurice owed 
what was uncommon in him to his mother rather than to his father. 
She had a rare depth of nature, in comparison with which her 
husband’s spiritual capacity was but ordinary. There is a mildly 
tragic element in the inner history of the grave Puritan family of 
which Frederick Maurice was a member. The father was a 
Uuitariati minister and took pupils ; the family had good connexions 
and were in comfortable circumstances. Frederick was the only 
son ; three daughters were Born before him, and five after him. An 
hereditary Puritanism formed the religious atmosphere of the family. 

* The late Cfharles Buxton, whose nobly ingenuous mind could ncj; fail to be unuresiKdi 

by Maurice’s spiritual authority, told me once that he had recently mentioned hha to 
Lord Macaulay, asking if he had in any way become acquainted with him, Oh, that 
is the man/* answered Macaulay in a tone of scornful impatience, “ i^at wants to apply 
a sponge to the National Debt/* Charles Buxton expressed a doubt whether this was 
so ; but Jjord Macaulay was quite confident that he was right* I was ttsable to i^ess 
what could be meant, so I asked Mr. Maurice himself if he could su^st any explana- 
rion. ** I think,** said Mr. Maurice, with a patient smile, ** he must have confused me 
with lianois Newman, who has proposed some questionable plan of payinsr off the Debt*’ 
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fatlier was personally an intelligent Liberal of his time, held in 
esteem by those who knew him, and receiving the full tribute of 
dutiful affection from wife and children. But the mother^s nature, i 
essentially shy and reserved, was driven inwards by the absence of 
anything which could tempt it to expand. Her force was reproduced 
in many of her daughters ; in some of them with a readiness of self- 
assertion which was foreign to her character. ^ When Frederick was 
ten years old, the three elder sisters renounced Unitarianism ; 
and in a letter written to her father, though he was then in 
the house, the youngest of them, sixteen years old, gives him 
this emphatic notice: "'We do not think it consistent with the 
duty we owe to God to attend a Unitarian place of worship." 
The father replies in a few words, expressing deep distress. There is 
an observation in one of Mr. Maurice^s dialogues, which evidently 
describes his own mother : " My mother^s Calviiasm came to me 
sweetened by her personal gracefulness, by her deep charity and 
great humility." Ten months after the daughter's letter, the mother 
writes to her husband as follows : — 

I am truly unhappy, my dearest friend, to see how much you suffer. I 

wish it were in my power to comfort you I can think of only one 

cause by which we can in any way have been led to the present circumstances — 
a desire that our children should be serious .... It can be no sJiame to us 
that we were obliged to resort to authors of different opinions from ourselves, 
to give our children serious impressions, to teach them the end for which 
existence was bestowed upon them. It is, however, a shame to Unitarians in 
general that they have so few books of this kind. From my own experience, 

I can say that I am driven to read books which continually introduce doctrines 
that I cannot discover in the Scriptures, because I find so few Unitarian pub- 
lications that make an impression on the heart, influencing it by forcible 
motives to right conduct. You feel an anxiety that the youngest children 
should not be biassed to doctrines which have separated the elder ones in 
religious worship from us, though I must say we were never so united in dutp 
.... Accomplishments and literature will neither enable them to discharge 
their duties, nor support their minds in the numerous trials they must have 
to endure. How anxious I am that now, whilst their minds are tender and 
easily impressed, they could have books that would give them right views of 
life, plain directions for duty, and the greatest supports in affliction ! I should 
not like to be responsible for withholding principles from them, for fear of 
their imbibing doctrines different from my own. [In this distinguishing 
between principles and doctrines we see one of her son’s most constant testi- 
monies anticipated.] But in this I cannot judge for you, for though I lament 
our children’s opinions on account of the sorrow you feel, I cannot bring my 
mind to regret them, whilst I see that they are influential in producing good 
fruits.” 

In the course of another year Mrs. Maurice became alienated from 
the Unitarian creed. ""In September^ 1821," writes Col. Maurice, 

"" she gave her husband a paper which, in consequence of her great 
distress at causing him trouble, seems to have taken her nearly a year 
in. composing, to a^k him how she could, with least pain to him, attend 
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some other pul/lic worship than his," The husband, in reply, refers 
to the younger children:/^! will require their attendance on my 
ministrations and their assembling at my domestic dltar till they can 
assign a satisfactory reason for their own separation, I have the 
painful, the afflicting, prospect, from all they see and hear, that they 
will follow the steps of those who may one day feel the anguish I now 
feel." The anticipation was fulfilled. All the members of the family, 
except the father, ceased to be Unitarians. The mother followed 
her daughters in adopting Calvinistic views; but she could never 
quite satisfy herself that she was one of the elect. 

The young Frederick Maurice grew up at home, his father^s pupil, 
and did not formally renounce Unitarianism till after he had left 
Cambridge. All accounts represent him as having been from the first 
peculiarly sensitive, dutiful, and unselfish. His cousin, Dr. Goodeve, 
thus writes of him ; 

“We were brought up very much together. Sons of two dear sisters, al- 
most in the same nursery, in the same school as boys, and continually asso- 
ciated as young men till I went to India in 1830 (when Frederick Maurice 
was twenty-five), I had great opportunities of watching his early character and 
progress, and I rejoice to have an occasion of repeating now, what I often 
said then, that during that time I never knew him to commit even an ordinary 
fault or apparently to entertain an immoral idea. He was the gentlest, most 
docile and affectionate of creatures ; but he was equally earnest in what he 
believed to be right, and energetic in the pursuit of his views. It may be 
thought an extravagant assertion, a mere formal tribute to a' deceased friend 
and companion, but, after a long and intimate experience of the world, I can 
say with all sincerity that he was the most saintlike individual I ever met — 
Chriat-lilce, if I dare to use the word.’* 

To such a boy, endowed with those intellectual and spiritual 
powers which afterwards became manifest, the earnest differences of 
belief on vital questions which broke the family harmony must have 
been intensely painful, and the occasion of incessant anxious inquiry. 
Few indications remain of what were his inner thoughts during that 
interesting period of his life. Mr. Maurice himself says, in an auto- 
biographical fragment, “ these ;fears were to me years of moral con- 
fusion and contradiction but he does not further lift the veil. It 
seems to be certain that till he was nearly .twenty-§ve he kept his 
struggles and searchings and most inward convictions to himself. 
There is one exception to» this reticence, a tantalizing one. It had 
been assumed that he would become a minister like his father ; but 
at the age of sixteen he expressed a desire to go to the bar, and* 
this led to his leaving home for a time. During this absence he 
became intimately acquainted with a lady, a friend of th^ family, 
who was a disciple of Mr. irskine, of Linlathen. Some correspond- 
ence took place between them, and her letters, but not his, appear 
to have been preserved. He spoke of himself with more than a 
youthful melancholy, as a being destined to a few short years of 
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idisQifjr 1^^^ as an earnest of and preparation for the more enduring 
tfcate of wretchedness and woe," and applied to himself the phrase. 
The heart kno#eth its own bitterness." His correspondent asks him, 
** Where is your authority for regarding any individual of the human 
race as destined to misery either here or hereafter?" and appeals to 
the character of God, which, if He is Love, must be traduced by such 
a representation. Col. Maurice observes, is evidently the first 
time that this idea has ever been presented to his mind/^ If this is 
so, it will follow that from this lady came the most important seed that 
was ever dropped into Frederick Maurice^s mind — the seminal prin- 
ciple of what was most characteristic in his theology. But for 
some years there is no distinct sign of its having taken root. His 
utterances during his Cambridge life, and for a little time after, 
abundant and eager as they were, dealing with literature tod 
philosophy and life, containing the* germs of what he was after- 
wards accustomed to teach on such subjects, are yet, in marked 
distinction from his later utterances, expressly untheological. The 
thought of God was in his mind, a clear and overmastering 
faith in God was forming itself there, and was really the root of his 
other beliefs, but he has not yet the freedom to name God. Writing 
to his father in February, 1839, he says : One reason why I have 
not enjoyed as much happiness as I might is that I have felt a pain- 
ful inability to converse even with those who loved me best upon 

the workings of my mind My lips have been hermetically 

sealed to those who had a right to expect frankness from me." He 
makes confession of this as a “ crime." But we may trace his 
reticence to causes which the ^^Life" sets plainly before us, — his consti- 
tutional reserve and self-distrust, his sensitive and reverential attach- 
ment to a Unitarian father and a Calvinist mother, and the steady 
growth of convictions which diverged equally from Unitarianism and 
Calvinism. The letter in which he makes these reproaches against 
himself was written shortly after a visit to his home, in which, as Col. 
Mauripe says, he for the first tim6 spoke out at least part of his 
thoughts tb his mother and his sister Emma." Till then, his father 
seems to have^ hardly been aware that bis son also had found Unita- 
rianism wanting. From that time his theology begins to appear in 
his letters, and to form more and more the staple of them. Whilst 
he was musing on things unknown to those nearest to him, the fire 
kindled, and at the last he spake with his tongue. 

There is sufiicient evidence that Maurice made a strong impres- 
sion on the most intellectual of his contemporaries at Cambridge. 
Their high estimate of him * must hav^ been due to the loftiness 
of his character, his ardent utterance, and, above all, his penetrating 
insight. His extreme shyness must have created difficulties in in- 
tercourse ; he had no academical distinction, no variety or versatility 
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of^dowmeiits. But those who were wishing to understand them- 
selves and things around them, found in Maurice a greep of ideas 
and principles, an intolerance of conventional fallacies, a defiance of 
the authority of the world, a powor of discerning method and order, 
which constrained them to look up to him. As a measure of the 
admiration which it has been possible to entertain for Maurice as a 
thinker and seer, I will mention — ^not without shrinking a little 
from the smile whicfi the estimate will call forth from the ordinary 
CTitic — what Archdeacon Hare once said to me. Referring expressly 
t6 the highest endowments, he declared his belief that no such mind 
as Maurice’s had been given to the world since Platons. But assu- 
redly no one possessing great mental powers has ever laid them more 
deliberately at the foot of the Cross. Having learnt to see all things 
in God, the God revealed through Christ, he accepted it as his one 
vocation to bear witness of God. There was no sphere of thought 
or life which to him was exempt from the presence and operation of 
God ; there was none in which he was not himself interested, and on 
which the acknowledgment of God did not seem to him to throw 
some light. He believed that God was dealing with every man ; and 
he would sometimes speak as if to name God, — the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit, — ^might be enough to awaken a recognition of the Divine 
presence in the heart of a hearer. His writings are mostly sermons ; 
but in any writing of his what might be called a tendency to preach 
was nearly sure to be perceptible. If he was giving a history of 
events or of thought, he could not describe them without seeking to 
see and to show how some Divine purpose was revealing itself through 
the things he was relating. When he says paradoxically in one of 
these letters that he found the book of Isaiah much easier to under- 
stand than Lord Mahon's history, he means, no doubt, that Lord 
Mahon did not help him to see the meaning, below the surface, by 
which the occurrences which he reported were connected together 
and made instructive. 

He himself was ardent in interpreting movements and institutions 
from the point of view of a Divine education of mankind. He took 
for granted that every leading man, every social creation, had some 
witness to bear. Of no other man could it be said that he lived 
more completely in the region of ideas ; of no other, that he had a 
more genuine reverence for facts. He had a great scorn for 
abstractions ; history of all kinds was the authority to wMch be 
paid homage. He always declined to consider the opinions Of any 
philosopher apart from his life. Towards all institutions coming 
down from the past— monarchy, aristocracy, the TSTatiohaiL Chutdbi, 
other religious bodies, — he *had what might seem a<^ somewhat blind 
Conservatism; but it was because he regarded them as commissioned 
to do some Divine work, or set forth some aspect of the Divine 
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; vufxA so far as the existing representatives of such institutions 
fauei to execute their commission^ he held that they were doomed to 
be set aside. His unvarying formula from the beginning of his 
speculations was, that all that was positive in any system was good, 
all that was negative was bad. The cautious reader of The 
Kingdom of Christ/^ of The History- of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy," of the Cambridge Lectures, will often feel that he is 
being hurried on too fast, that he is expected*to know and see and 
discriminate, where he is looking for information. But he may always 
take for granted that the author is looking for the living truth, the 
Divine meaning, in every opinion or system or personal history that be 
touches, and that he wishes his reader to apprehend this for himself. 
Mr. Maurice evidently describes his own aim as well as that of others, 
when in an early review of Harems " Guesses at Truth," written when 
he was twenty-three, he speaks of those who make it their great object 
to set free their own minds and those of their fellow-men, to feel as 
deeply and think as earnestly as they can, and to teach others to do 
so ; who would bring us to truth, not by tumbling us into a stage- 
ooach) — none of which travel that road, and which would certainly 
take us wrong, — ^but by lending us a staff and a lantern, and setting 
us forward on our way for ourselves." Such persons, he justly says, 
are not the most popular sort of guides. 

One stumbling-block, for which the reader of Maurice should be 
prepared, is his continual denunciation of systems and opinions as 
distinguished from principles and methods. It is hopeless to under- 
stand him without being able in some degree to apprehend this 
distinction. When it is apprehended, it will assuredly be felt to be 
a most real and vital one. Mr. Maurice hardly assumes that, at the 
best, we can do without systems and opinions. But he assumes, 
what every one will admit, that truth and reality exist independently 
of all systems and opinions ; and he assumes further, that men in 
general are continually forgetful of this independence of truth. 
They are so from two impulses. The logical faculty, which, as 
Mr, Maurice held, has a very inferior power for the discovery of 
truth as compared with the spiritual nature and the experience of 
life, is busy and self-assertive, and delights in the creation of a 
system. And the system which a man has built up or chosen he is apt 
to value as his own, and to be ready to uphold and contend for. 
.Truth needs to be sought humbly, and with deference to the deeper 
instincts and to the demonstrations of experience. Mr. Maurice 
always claimed the methods of inductive philosophy as not only 
sound in their own sphere, but as the right methods of moral and* 
spiritual investigation. But truth, to him, was identical with the 
nature and purposes and works of God ; of God who was always 
teaching men and drawing them to Himself. He was instant. 
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therefore, in warning others and himself against substituting devotion 
to a system anil opinions for the habit of searching after the living 
truth. Logical completeness he regarded as a snare; logical 
difficulties had very little effect upon him. The vital question was 
what view met the needs of the spirit and of human society, what 
apprehensions got hold of the foundations of life, in what faith men 
might struggle into victory and light. In respect of his own opinions 
Mr, Maurice was by do means tenacious. To those about him he 
always seemed, in practical matters, singularly modest and humble. 
He was sometimes rather alarmingly ready to adopt suggestions made 
by any in whose judgment he had confidence. But it is needless to 
say with what fearless devotion and eagerness he maintained a truth 
which appeared to him to be impugned. 

It might strike some as a paradox that, whilst thus distrusting 
systems, Mr. Maurice insisted so strongly upon the value of Creeds* 
and Articles. There may have been something of the enthusiasm of' 
a convert in this insistence. But it seemed to him a sure fact of 
experience that the Creeds of the Church Catholic and the Articles 
of the Church of England served to deliver men from the tyranny 
of the systems and opinions of the day. He revered the Creeds 
because they set forth the Divine nature and Divine acts as objects 
of human faith. The Thirty-nine Articles he regarded with less 
reverence, but with genuine respect, as setting forth, in language 
which had issued from a time of earnest spiritual conflict, the special- 
position of the Church of England, for the guidance of its clergy. 
Of all things that he thought enslaving, the dominion of religious 
public opinion seemed to him the most deadly. He was not the 
less likely to entertain this feeling, because the religious opinion of 
his day contradicted some of his own most cherished convictions. 
Against this opinion he took his stand on the Creeds and Articles. 
In these, as in all things, he looked to the vital constitutive ])rinciple 
rather ^than to details of expression. Subordinate phrases or state-, 
ments he claimed the right, or it appeared to him to be the rational 
course, to interpret somewhat freely in accordance with the dominant 
principle. Looking to their substance, he was in the closest 
sympathy with the Articles as well as with the Creeds. He even 
defended the signing of the Articles by youths as the condition of 
entrance at Oxford, in a pamphlet of which Archdeacon Hare spoke 
as follows : — • 

know no work comparable to it in reach and depth and power of 
philosophic thought produced by any minister of our Church within the last 
hundred years; and though mj opinion on the immediate topic was and still 
is different from the one therein maintained, I never read a book which so* 
compelled me to love and revere its author.” 

He defended also the Athanasian Creed, affirming with vehemence 
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that no document warned him so solemnly not to think of men as 
likely to be punished for intellectual errors, fie changed his 
opinion^ however, about the policy both of imposing the Oxford 
subscription apd of requiring the Athanasian Creed to be read in 
churches. 

I have spoken of his being animated by the enthusiastic 
partiality of a convert. Certainly, the Church of England, as a 
branch of the Church Catholic, never had a more passionately loyal 
adherent. This statement may surprise some who have heard of 
him as a somewhat freethinking clergyman. But those who read 
this Life^^ will see that the loyalty of a convert remained steadfast 
in him to the end of his days. It was not till he was twenty-eight, in 
January, 1834, that he was ordained. When he left Cambridge, at 
the age of twenty-one, he came to London with the intention of 
preparing for the bar, but for some three years he was chiefly 
occupied with literary journalism, making no profession of theological 
belief. At the end of that time he let it be known that he had 
been inclining towards the ministry of the Church of England ; 
and, urged apparently by no more definite reason than impulses of 
humility, he determined to go through the undergraduate course at 
Oxford. He went there in 1829, and took his degree in 1831. It 
was a time of peculiar interest, when the thoughts which presently 
found expression in the Oxford movement and in the Tracts for the 
Times were stirring in the minds of several persons whose influence 
was already highly attractive in the university. But there is no 
sign that this movement produced any such impression upon him as 
to disturb or modify the progress of his own belief. He was 
becoming more and more convinced that he was called to bear 
witness to the perfect character of the One God. He writes to a 
sister in January, 1831 : — 

“ I think I am beginning to feel' something of the intense pride and 
atheism of my own heart, of its hatred of truth, of its utter lovelessness; 
and something I do hope that I have aeen very dimly of the way in which 
Christ, by being the Light and Truth manifested, shines into the heart and 
puts light there, even while we feel that the light and truth is still all in Him, 

and that in oiyselves there is nothing but thick darkness The 

thought that had been brought to me as if from heaven, — ‘the light of the 
sun is not in you, but out of you, and yet you^can see everything by it if you 
will open your eyes,* — ^gave me more satisfaction than any other could.’* 

But his attachment to the historical Church of England was at 
the same time growing closer and more vital. Our national Church 
was never separated in his mind from the Church Catholic. His 
early work “ The Kingdom of ChrisV^^ xs an exposition of the nature 
and characteristics of the Church as a universal spiritual society. 
But the nationality of the Church in England was almost as dear to 
him as the catholicity of the Church throughout the world. 'The 
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nation was in his view as Divine a creation as the Church. He 
could not think of either as without the other. The nation, he 
held, was properly Protestant ; the Church was properly' Catholic. 
In the Church of England he found a satisfying home ; and nothing 
pleased him more than to justify and interpret all its institutes and all 
its services from the point of view of faith in the living God. 

There was a good deal in what he said about the Church and the 
sacred ministry and the sacraments that seemed to connect him 
with the High Church party ; as did his almost scornful repudiation 
of Liberalism. For a short time after he was ordained he was 
regarded by the Oxford High Churchmen as a man who might give 
them valuable assistance ; but Dr. Pusey^s Tract on Baptism shewed 
him what fundamental differences separated them and him. Mr. 
Strachey writes, in October, 1836 : I heard him say that he had 
read Pusey^s Tract with the greatest pain, and the conclusion he 
came to after it was, that if it were true, he might as well leave off 
preaching, for he could have no message to declare to men from 
Ood.^’ And about the same time Maurice complains that the High 
Churchmen were by preference regarding the doctrines of the Church 
as authoritative dogmas rather than as truths, and desiring to keep 
the world always in the condition of childhood. I have seen a long 
letter written to him by Dr.‘ Pusey, which suflBciently proves how 
unintelligible his position and language were to the Oxford leader. 
It is a kindly meant lecture, given de haut en has, expressing much 
annoyance, and mixing correction, reproof, and encouragement. The 
feeling, too prevalent in the High Church party, that the world was 
without the direct action of the living God except so far as special 
Church media or channels could be provided for such action, was 
enough to put them out of sympathy with Maurice. But he was 
not drawn to any other party. The spirit of party was always a 
godless one in his eyes ; and he felt a strong conviction that it was 
his duty, more than that of other men, to stand entirely aloof from 
all the parties of the day. Hi^ letters show how sensitive he was as 
to the danger of forming another party, were it only a no-party^^ 
party. If there was one thing upon which he was ^resolved, it was 
that he would make it impossible to use his name as a party one. 
That he did not belong to either the High Church party or the 
Evangelical is easily understood ; but it has been very common to 
reckon him as a leader in the Broad Church party. This description* 
of him became known to Mr. Maurice, and it provoked him into 
vehement repudiations of Broad Churchism/^ Liberalism was the 
hereditary creed which he tad rejected ; he had tried it and found it 
superficial. He did not recognize in it any testimony to the living 
God ; on the contrary, it often seemed to assume that the time was 
come when the living God might, or must, be dispensed with. The 
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Oxford Broad Churchisin^ represented in one generation by Arch- 
bishop Whately, in the succeeding by Professor Jowett, was what he 
chiefly had in view when he refused to be called a Broad Church- 
man ; but it is certain that the more plausibly a party name might 
be applied to him, the more anxiously would he disclaim it. He 
refers from time to time to the isolated position which he felt con- 
strained to take up ; it had accompaniments which were painful to 
him, but he faced them deliberately ; what he had to say to his 
contemporaries required that he should almost ostentatiously separate 
himself from parties. His interest in politics was deep and ardent, 
and he took for the most part the Liberal side in the political agita- 
tions of his time ; but he did not take his side under the dictation of 
Liberalism. He was equally ready to justify Toryism and Liberalism 
by pointing out the sound positive principle at the heart of each ; 
whilst the -^' platform^^ and partisanship of each were equally dis- 
tasteful to him. 

There were two controversies into which Mr. Maurice threw his 
whole heart and soul, and by which all that was characteristic in his 
theology was displayed. His watchword in the one was Eternal 
Life ; in the other, Revelation. In both he was not acting as the 
champion of one school against another, but was bearing a solitary 
testimony in opposition to what was supported by a nearly unanimous 
consensus of the religious opinion of the time. 

It is not easy for those who are breathing the freer air of the 
present day to realize how imperatively, before the controversy of 
Mr. Maurice with Dr. Jelf, at least a silent acquiescence in the doc- 
trine of a hopeless future for all who died without having turned to 
Gpd was demanded by the current orthodoxy. This hopeless future 
of never-ending torment was the basis and fiist doctrine of religion 
— ^the pivot upon which all preaching turned. Hell was the name 
of hopeless evil ; heaven of secure bliss. Die converted, and you 
will go to heaven ; die unconverted, and you will go to hell ; and 
you may die this moment.’^ This was called the Gospel — a word 
which means good news. The doctrine that all were to be made happy 
in the world to come was associated, to Mr. Maurice's mind, with 
a heterodox liWalism which had become repugnant to him ; after 
he became a Churchman he had an almost passionate prejudice in 
favour of Catholic orthodoxy. It was not by any tradition or opinion 
• of a school that he was led to rebel against that version of the 
Gospel. It was the perfect character pf God, of which, as he would 
have said, he had been allowed to have glimpses, that moved him. 
It had become impossible for him to acquiesce in any account of 
God's dealings with men, which represented them as essentially 
unequal, unjust, unloving. God is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all," could not be an unmeaning proposition to him. It 
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was not that he did not know the mystery of sin or feel the weight 
of guilt ; to few men that have ever lived has sin been more awful. 
He knew that God could not compel any man to repent against 
his will; he could foresee no point of time at which a man must 
necessarily cease to be impenitent. He had no weak shrinkings 
from severe punishment. But the notion that tne Father of all finally 
cut off from Himself and from any possibility of repentance every 
man, woman, and chilcl who in the few years of this life did not turn 
to Him, became intolerable to him. To admit it was to do dis- 
honour to God. But that was not all : not only was the doctrine 
intolerable of itself — it dragged down all theology into a low 
materialism. Eternal life was commonly used in the received 
theology for never-ending bliss ; but Mr. Maurice found that in St. 
John eternal life meant the knowledge of the only God and of 
Jesus Christ whom He sent into the world. It was clear that in 
the Gospel theology eternity was transfigured ; instead of denoting 
infinite time, it signified that property of the Divine nature by which 
it was above and independent of time. Eternal life was the highest 
object of man^s aspiration, the highest gift of God ; but this 
was knowledge of God, fellowship with God, a partaking of the very 
life of God. All that was noble and elevating in religion seemed 
thrust aside and lost, when men were told that the one question for 
every man was how he could escape endless torment and obtain 
endless happiness. In his Theological Essays,^^ Mr. Maurice 
repudiated definitely and with emphasis this materialistic doctrine. 
He was at the time a Professor of King^s College, and the Prin- 
cipal of the College, Dr. Jelf, felt called upon to impeach the 
language of the Essays as heterodox and dangerous. The result of 
bis action was that Mr. Maurice was requested by the Council to 
resign the two Professorships which he was holding. I remember that 
on the day on which the chairs were declared vacant he was engaged 
to give a reading from Shakespeare in the schoolroom of a District in 
Whitechapel to which I had recently been appointed. He kept 
his engagement and brought me the news. He spoke no word of 
anger or of blame ; he was not depressed by his dismissal ; it was 
evident that in his restrained and subdued manner he rather gloried 
in it. He would have welcomed more persecution than fell to his 
lot, if it had come to him without his provoking it, and if it had 
served to draw attention to his testimony. He was glad that men* 
should hear that a Professor had been dismissed from King^s College 
because he declared that God^s love was about His creatures in the 
future state as well as in ttis world. Certainly the Principal and 
the Council could not have done a worse thing for the creed they 
supposed to be orthodox than to give occasion for this to be said. 
But Mr. Maurice was glad also that this dismissal was not an official 
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act compromising the Church of England. He was never under 
aiiy oflBcial condemnation. None of the bishops under whom he 
served even thresTtened any Episcopal action against him. Bishop 
Tait forbade him to resign St. Peter^s, Vere Street, when he wished 
to do so; the present Bishop of London pressed upon him the 
appointment of Whitehall Preacher. As years advanced, indeed, 
he found himself treated with a general respect, often deepened into 
reverence, which caused him some misgivings. 

In the other controversy he took the aggressive part. Mr. Mansel, 
afterwards Dean of St. PauPs, delivered a course of Bampton 
Lectures at Oxford, in which he maintained, for the confounding of 
unbelievers, that the nature of God is necessarily unknowable to man, 
and that any reasonings about that nature are futile ; but that we 
have in the Bible a regulative Revelation given to us which we must 
accept for our guidance, and which it will be the worse for us if we 
do not follow. Mr. Mansel was so able, his knowledge so large and 
clear, and his argument seemed so to put philosophical infidels into 
a corner, that the Lectures were received by the religious world in 
general with delight and applause. Here, it was thought, were the 
weapons of the enemy turned against himself. Apologetic divinity, 
at the best, was distasteful to Mr. Maurice ; he thought it injurious 
to Christianity that it should be continually arguing for its right to 
exist. But such an apology as Mr. MansePs seemed to him the 
most utterly destructive assault upon Christianity that he could con- 
ceive. It made the whole Bible a delusion and imposture ; it turned 
the Gospel into a law more dead and more deadening than any that 
St. Paul had in view. It was a blow in the face to his own special 
testimony ; it defended any amount of apparent injustice in God^s 
dealings with men, any views concerning God which were morally 
intolerable, on the ground that man^s spiritual faculties could take 
no account of the ways of God ; it reduced men^s higher aspirations 
to the most mechanical calculation of personal advantage. No won- 
der that Mr. Maurice^s mind took fire and blazed in indignant pro- 
test and defiance and invective against such teaching. His first 
attack on the Bampton Lectures, What is Revelation was not, 
as his friends have always admitted, a specimen of calm and cool 
controversial writing. But it put the qufcstion on the true issue. 
According to Mr. Maurice’s faith, the Eternal God, however incom- 
prehensible, has been and is genuinely revealing Himself to the 
spiritual apprehension of His human creatures. The Bible is not a 
law, delivered as an infallible document for the government of men^s 
lives, but a series of records describing st^ccessive stages of God’s self- 
revelation. The Bible is a unique volume, because there was a special 
character attaching to the revelation of the Divine nature in Jewish 
history and in the person of Jesus Christ. But the revelation did not 
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cease when the last book of the New Testament was written, ' It is. 
going on now ; and the supremely worthy occupation for the mind 
of man is to be ever learning more of what God is* communicating 
concerning Himself. It is the glory of the spiritual intuitions of the 
humblest of mankind that they are inspirations of the Divine nature.. 
Man is bound to know himself as limited and dependent ; but he has 
no right to disclaim community of view and purpose and will with 
the Eternal God Himself. 

No believer in its infallibility has ever surpassed Mr. Maurice in 
genuine reverence for the Bible. He was accustomed, honestly and 
effectively, to claim its support for all the doctrines that were dearest 
to him. He could show, as regards this question of Revelation, that 
every book of the Bible assumed that God was revealing Himself to 
the human spirit, and not merely laying down laws for human life. 
It cannot be denied that the impeachments of its accuracy made by 
historical and scientific criticism were unwelcome to him, and caused 
him pain. Bishop Colenso^s discoveries about the Pentateuch, in 
particular, were for several reasons the occasion of deep and prolonged 
unhappiness, which clouded many months of his life. All that he 
wrote under the stress of the Colenso trouble, like his part in the 
Mansel controversy, bears signs of emotion. What he had to say 
about the Bible and its relation to modern criticism in its two 
branches of history and physical science is summed up in his 
eloquent Letters on the claims of the Bible and of Science.^^ He 
believed that the things of man — human relations and endowments 
and experience — were the media and the sphere of Revelation ; that 
non-human facts were by comparison insignificant. He gave — I 
think it may be said — a full unquestioning faith to all that was in 
the moral sense strictly human and Divine in the sacred records. 
He was almost indifferent about the accuracy of any but the human 
facts, those which had to do with human hopes and struggles, in the 
Old Testament as in other books. To make much of arithmetical 
or local details caused him an impatience which he could not repress. 
He would always go himself, and make others go if by any means he 
could, to the heart of the matter. The actual course of history was 
to him real and sacred. A recognized order and method in the 
history handed down by any records was a kind of verification of that 
history apart from adequately demonstrative evidence. It is obvious to 
object to such a view, that it makes a man^s own notions of what is * 
probable and orderly the ground of historical truth. Mr, Maui^ice 
never had to learn from critics what could be said against his v^ews ; 
but he was in the habit of thrusting aside many objections. If ,what 
he said was true, he trusted to its truth to support it j and he never 
shrank from speaking vehemently, even paradoxically. 

A very great exaggeration in numbers about the expedition of Xerxes — 
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if it can be proved — may make me doubt the information, or even the veracity, 
•of Herodotus. It will not make me doubt the truth of a battle of Salanxis, 
-and a battle of Platiese. It will not make me doubt the grand truth that a set 
of tiny European republics discomfited the great monarchy of Asia. These 
•events are taken out of the region of letters. They do not depend any longer 
on the credibility of records. They have established themselves in the very 
•existence of humanity. You cannot displace them without destroying that, 
or remaking it anew, according to some theory and fashion of your own.” 

How far is a judgment like this true and safe ? That is one of the 
pregnant questions which Mr. Maurice constrains those who will listen 
to him to ask. I will only here put by the side of these sentences of 
his one or two from M. Henan Les hlvangiles/* p. v.) : — 

‘^kLes esprits qui n’aiment quo la certitude luatc'riclle ne doivent pas seplaire 
en de pareilles recherches. Rarement, pour ces p<‘riodes reculfies, on arrive a 
poiivoir dire avec precision comment les choses se sont passees .... Aristote 
avait raison de dire : ^ II n’y a de science que dii general.^ L’histoire elle~ 
raeine, I’histoire propremeiit dite, Thistoire se passant en plein jour et fondee 
sur des documents, echappe.-t-elle a cetto necessit(‘ ? Non certes, nous ne 
savons exactement le detail do rion ; ce qui importe, ce sont les lignes generales, 
Jes grand faits resultants et qui resteraient vrais quand merne* tous les details 
scraient errones.” 

That such a view leaves men without a definite opinion on a 
multitude of points of interest, without a conclusive answer to a 
number of questions that may reasonably be asked, was no argument 
against it. One who held, as Mr. Maurice did, that the living God 
was actually teaching mankind, could easily suppose that God trained 
men through much uncertainty to the knowledge which he thought 
:good for them. On the most disturbing of all the recent discoveries 
of science, Mr. Maurice writes thus : 

‘‘The new intiuiries respecting the antiquity of Man make some people 
tremble lest the story of Adam in Paradise should be shaken. My own anti- 
cipations from those inquiries are altogether hopeful. I know not in what 
they may issue. But while I have a strong conviction that, whatever way 
the facts go, they will make that simple story more simple and more intelli- 
gible to us, and will strip it of a thousand wilful additions, I have a still 
stronger conviction that we shall never really regard the Second Adam as Him 
by whom all things were created, and by whom all things consist — as the true 
Man, the actual image of the invisible God — till the first Adam occupies quite 
a different place in our divinity from that wliich he has occupied for several 
•centuries.” 

m 

Although Mr. Maurice^s chief task was to prophesy, in the pulpit 
•and out of it, he had, as I have intimated, some of the honour of a 
founder, through his connection with several creations to which he 
supplied the chief inspiration. I refer especially to the co-operative 
movement in England, to Queen^s College, and to the Working 
Men’s College, * 

In the beginning of the co-operative movement Mr. Maurice, to 
.some extent, followed the lead of his devoted friend and sometimes 
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tryiiig adviser,. Mr. J. M. Ludlow. But he was inevitably recognized 
as the leader and controller of the movement. The days of Christian 
Socialism^^ were the days of most hope and activity in his life. He 
found himself the honoured chief of a band of ardent young men, 
including, besides Mr. Ludlow, Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes. 
With them working-men of high aspirations were associated; and 
they all felt the animgition of an enthusiastic social effort, which was 
making a visible impression on the working class and on society in 
general. Mr. Maurice^s views, then denounced as revolutionary and 
subversive, are moderate enough now. There was nothing of State- 
Socialism^^ in the movement. It was limited to the establishment 
of voluntary co-operative associations, and to the preaching of union 
and fellow-work, rather than competition, as the foundation of the 
true social system. To the perplexity of some of those who worked 
with him, but in accordance with his characteristic faith, Mr. Maurice 
insisted that they were not trying to reorganize society, but only to 
discern the bases on which the actual society of which they were mem- 
bers was built. He would not admit that anything which held men 
together could be other than Divine. Personal greed of money was 
no part of the social system ; it was that which was infesting and 
destroying it. The State, he affirmed, was an appointed witness and 
security for justice and personal rights ; the Church was essentially 
communistic. He did not desire that the State should become 
socialistic ; he desired that the Church should sincerely and practically 
bear witness that all men were brothers, and that progress w^as to 
come through mutual aid and fellow-work. Christian socialism was 
a voice through which much of his most earnest faith found utter- 
ance. So far as the c6-operative movement failed to proclaim the 
living God and to affirm the Divine constitution of human society, 
Mr. Maurice had no special delight or hope in it. 

He had always been greatly interested in education ; he wrote 
about it when he was a youth at Cambridge. He afterwards warmly 
advocated the claim of the Chulch to be, rather than the State, the 
educator of the people. He held that it was impossible for human 
beings to be properly educated unless they were taught concerning 
God, and without the influences of love and hope. He never 
abandoned these convictions ; but as to the organization by wliich 
education should or could be given, he waited with characteristic 
humility on the teaching of experience. When it was suggested to * 
him that an institution should be established, by the action of 
professors of King's College, to qualify governesses for their work, 
and at the same time to oflpr sound teaching to other ladies, he 
welcomed the suggestion and threw himself heartily into the scheme. 
Of this movement, also, he naturally became the chairman; and 
Queen's College looks to him with reverence as its virtual founder. 

VOL. XLV. ^ z 
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Herej again, he waged war against the mercenary spirit. Eager 
eompetition for prizes was hateful and distressing to him. The 
pursuit of knowledge was degraded and corrupted by being; adopted 
for the sake of what was to be got by it. It was one of his dearest 
hopes that Queen^s College would be a witness to women of the 
upper and middle classes in behalf of the noblest ideals of education. 

His aspirations were not less high with regard to the Working 
Men^s College. That institution grew out of the co-operative move- 
ment. Whenever Mr. Maurice spoke about it, or addressed the 
members of it, he dwelt upon the duty and privilege and advantages 
•of true human fellowship between the more educated and the less 
educated, upon the value of knowledge for its own sake, and upon its 
use as qualifying men to realize their places and to fulfil their 
functions in the social body. He never concealed his own conviction 
that the knowledge of God lay at the foundation of, and gave unity 
to, all other knowledge. The question how this conviction of his 
could be wrought into the action of the college was the occasion of 
some difficulties, perplexing both to him and to those who worked 
with him. Queen^s College had been associated from the first with 
the Church of England ; but it was not so with the Working Men^s 
College. In establishing it, Mr. Maurice welcomed the aid of some 
who did not accept the creed of the Church. It was determined 
that no acceptance of any creed should be required of either teachers 
or students. But Mr. Maurice had a yearning desire, and a too 
sanguine hope, that the acknowledgment of God should in some way 
through personal influence hold a prominent place in the system of 
the college. It cannot be denied that he experienced a certain 
disappointment of this deeply cherished hope. ' But he took care that 
there should be no doubt as to his own conviction on this point, and 
the reverence paid to his name and spirit by all who were associated 
with him has at least secured that a Bible-class should take the first 
place in the list of classes of the college. 

It was not only in the pulpit, as 1 have said, that Mr. Maurice 
was a preacher; and it was not in the exercise of his position as a 
clergyman that he became most widely known. But, from the time 
of his ordination to the end of his life, he was pouring the treasures 
of his heart and mind into weekly sermons which seemed to many 
of his hearers to have more of the Divine breath in them, to come 
with more power and light to the inward spirit, than any which they 
heard from other lips. No clergyman ever discharged his appointed 
duties with more anxious fidelity. For some thirty-three years, from 
1836 to 1869, he was preaching in London ; first at Guy^s Hospital, 
then at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and then at St. Peter^s, Vere Street* 
Towards the end of this time some of his friends believed that it 
wonld be an acceptable thing to liberal-minded men throughout the 
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ijottutry if the Government vitere to recognize his services by ap- 
pointing him to a Deanery or Canonry, A friend .who regarded him 
with reverence and affection^ Mr. William Cowper, now Lord 
Mount Temple, had had the opportunity of recommending him to 
the Crown for the incumbency of St. Peter's. But whether 
he would even have accepted higher preferment is doubtful. 
The ideal which he ^had cherished was one which might almost 
have seemed to be mocked by preferment. He expressed his 
own feeling on the matter in a letter to the Bishop of Argyll (June, 
1870) 

“ I am sure you meant the letter in the Pall Mall most kindly. But 
may I be permitted to say that the only part of it which gave me real plea- 
sure was the announcement that there is a ‘ vow registered in heaven’ against 
my promotion ? If, as I trust, that is so, I accept it as ^an answer to prayers 
which T offered from my inmost heart last autumn, when my friends talked 
to me about canonries and such things, that I might not be led into tempta- 
tion by receiving offers which 1 felt that I ought to refuse. Supposing I could 
be of any service to the Church, it ought to be much more by enduring some- 
thing for her — an honour of which I am not worthy — than by receiving 
oliveyards and vineyards from her. The Prime Minister, who represents the 
lay as well as the clerical feeling of the country, would, I think, be utterly 
wrong if he promoted me. For there i& not a journal, from the Saturday 
Review to the Record, which does not speak of me as misty or mystical ; and 
there is no charge so odious to eveny class of Englishmen as that. What 
party in the Church, high, low, or broad, would not disdain me as its repre- 
sentative ?” 

He was to receive, however, in his later years an appointment 
which he accepted with grateful pleasure, and which gave him con- 
genial and happy employment for the rest of his life. He was 
greatly surprised when it was suggested to him, in the autumn of 
1866, that the official electors might not be unwilling to choose him 
for the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. Having 
been persuaded to offer himself as a candidate, he was elected 
almost by acclamation. Colonel Maurice dwells with reasonable 
satisfaction on the tribute thus paid to his father’s intellectual stand- 
ing. On going to Cambridge, Mr. Maurice was welcomed with a 
respect and sympathy for which he was not at all* prepared, and 
which made all his relations with the University gracious and happy^ 
He was always glad to* speak with praise of what he saw at 
Cambridge. His Professorship afforded him an opportunity which « 
be much valued, of giving a more definite and complete expression to 
the thoughts about morality of which his mind had been always full. 
The published Courses of Lectures on the Conscience and on Social 
Morality are the ripe fruits of a method which put forth its early 
leaves in the old Cambridge undergraduate days. 

If it is pleasant to those who loved and honoured Mr. Maurice 
to look back to these concluding years of happy labour, they 
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must feel a more solemn joy in the records which .his son has 
been able to give us of the last days. In the closing scenes of his 
life there was nothing unworthy of the faith and hope and love by 
which its noble efforts had been sustained. He died as he 
had lived, And such a man assuredly has not lived in vain. 
Some definite results^ in the form of visible and permanent 
institutions, Mr. Maurice has bequeathed to the nation which he loved 
and served. Who shall say what he has left behind him, in the diffused 
effect of the principles and ideas to which he bore witness ? He has, 
at all events, succeeded in one object of his efforts. No one can say 
that he has created a party to be added to the existing parties which 
wage war with one another in the Church of England. This is not 
to be wondered at, if I have been right in claiming a place for him 
among the prophets/^ It is not in the order of things that a man 
sent into the world with a prophetical mission should end as the 
maker of a party. What he leaves behind him is his testimony, 
wrought into the life of his contemporaries, and preserved in his 
writings for the instruction of those who follow him. And such a 
feeling towards himself as Mr. Maurice inspired in those who really 
knew him, one of reverence so profound, so unalloyed, and so tender, 
is too rare and too heavenly an influence to be counted of no 
importance in the social movement of our time. 


.L Llewelyn Davies. 



TERRORISM* IN RUSSIA AND TERRORISM 

IN EUROPE. 


T ime was when clynaiuite seemed likely to remain the exclusive 
patrimony of Russian revolutionists — that is to say, of Nihilists — 
and to have no function outside the Muscovite Empire, except the 
innocent industrial one of exploding mines. But in the last year or 
two events have occurred, now in one place and noW in another, which 
make this supposition questionable. In France, in Belgium, in Spain, 
in Italy, and even in England, there have been explosions of dynamite, 
of which the aim has been by no means industrial ; and hardly a 
week passes without newspaper reports of the arrest of this person or 
that for carrying dynamite or bombs, or of the discovery of a depot of 
these infernal substances. It is true that the acts of terrorism 
committed in Europe have not as yet assumed a serious aspect, owing 
to the manifest want of organization in their preparation, the 
inexperience shown in their execution, and the defect of concerted 
plan by which they are all characterized. They are isolated attempts, 
evidently conceived and carried out by single individuals or by small 
groups, and may be regarded as experiments in the use of dynamite 
rather than as political acts ; for in most cases it has been equally 
impossible to discover the individuals against whom they have been 
directed and the class it.has been proposed to intimidate. 

But may not this aspect of the matter change with time? The 
first step has been achieved, and it involves much : to the acts 
mentioned above, the significance of a policy has been imputed ; 
dynamite has become the accredited symbol of anarchy, the banner of 
the extreme revolutionary* party. And for a certain class of minds, 
extreme parties will always have peculiar attractions* Wijl it not be 
possible for all revolutionary spirits who have resorted to courses of 
destruction and violence, to unite themselves under this banner in a 
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single organization of a prudent and far-seeing character, which 
shall give a terrible concentration to these hitherto disconnected 
acts ? It is not necessary to look far in order to find the country 
in which all this has already happened. The spectre of Russian 
terrorism rises before eyes dilated with panic, and forces upon us the 
question — are the bombs and explosives of the European terrorists 
merely extravagances of a few hot heads, or are we on the eve of a 
new era in the revolutionary movement ? In 'order to answer this 
question, and, what is more important, to put the reader in a position 
to answer it for himself, we propose to pass in review the causes of 
Russian terrorism — considering them impartially and as far as possible 
objectively, not as a political tendency, but as historical facts, the 
inevitable and fatal result of special circumstances ; by studying which 
we may perhaps come to understand the conditions of terrorism in 
general, and so qualify ourselves to form an opinion upon the terrorism 
of the present anarchy. 


I. 

That which surprises and perplexes all those who interest them- 
selves in the so-called Nihilists, is the incomprehensible contrast 
between their terrible and sanguinary methods and their humane and 
enlightened ideals of social progress : a contrast that is suggested 
most forcibly by their personal qualities. For, whenever these 
men come actually before the eyes of the public, every unprejudiced 
and independent observer is forced to recognize that, instead of the 
ferocious monsters their acts would suggest, they are in fact men of 
the gentlest disposition, evidently inspired by unselfish love for their 
country, and, more often than not, well-educated, refined, and belonging 
to the best society. How is it then, that men of this sort, not only 
commit so many deeds of blood, but defend them, and proclaim them 
openly as fair means of political warfare ? 

This is the peremptory question that every historian of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia has to answer. And accordingly each one 
in turn first approaches the phenomena of terrorism from a psycho- 
logical point of* view, and shows how this apparent contradiction 
is explained by the conduct of the Oovernm^nt towards the Socialists. 
On this point it may be said that there is but one opinion among 
competent judges ; all, without distinction of party, have pronounced 
in favour of the Nihilists. 

When a Government considers all things permitted against a parti- 
i!uiar section of its subjects, and hunts them down like wi|d beasts 
without mercy and without truce, the persecuted body are, ipso fuoto^ 
absolved from all civil obligations. The social pact ceases to exist 
for them, and unable to put themselves under the protection of the 
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civil law they are constrained to appeal to the natural instinct of 
self-defence and retaliation, which, under the name of Lynch law, pre- 
vails in the forests of the New World, where there* are neither judges 
nor tribunals — as, in Russia, there are none for the Socialists. 

A very good exposition of the gradual progress of the terroristic 
tendency under the influence of Government repression, was given 
by Prince Kropotkin in an article on Nihilism, published in the 
Fortnightly Review of May, 1882, to which I would refer my readers. 

It is, however, a mistake to treat the ferocity of the system of 
repression as the sole, or even the prineipal, cause of terrorism in 
Russia. The acts we are considering have never been mere measures 
of personal defence or vengeance — they have always contained an 
element of aggression*, of war; they have had a general purpose ; 
they represent, in short, a system of political strife. And as such they 
have been adopted ; by which I mean, that in the present condition 
of Russian affairs it is hoped, by these means, to realize approximately, 
if not entirely, the common aim of the party — that is to say, the 
liberty of the country. 

Liberty won by assassination ! exclaim the good people. The 
phrase has an ugly sound. We are the first to acknowledge it and to 
regret it. But is the idea altogether new ? Is not Timoleon, the 
liberator of Syracuse, universally celebrated as a hero, though he 
slew his own brother to deliver his country from a tyrant ? The 
executions of Charles I. in England and of Louis XVI. in France, were 
they not called legal assassinations by Royalists V And were they 
not really such ? Yet who can deny that these acts helped the 
cause of liberty in the countries in which they were perpetrated ? 
Why then should not the assassination of Alexander II. prove equally 
useful ? But let us not involve ourselves in moral considerations. It 
is not the apology for terrorism that we are making, but the analysis 
of it. The task before us is to inquire rather than to palliate. We will 
therefore leave the reader to apply for himself the French maxim — 
tout comprendre, dest tout par donner. 

The anomaly presented by the struggle for liberty in Russia is but 
a reflection of the anomalies inherent in the social pondition of the 
country. 

In other countries where liberal ideas have been developed 
concurrently with the material and intellectual development of 
the classes that stand in need of them, the result has been thh 
overthrow of the autocracy by the revolutionary movement; the 
bourgeoisie^ valuing itself upon its influence with the working-class^ 
and especially with the more intelligent and excitable operatives of 
the towns, has stirred up the people to overthrow the anden rigime, 
and establish upon its ruins the parliamentary institutions that 
belong to the new political order, ^ But in Russia nothing of this 
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sort is possible. The whole nation languishes under its barbarous 
and incapable Government \ and the working-class, reduced to literal 
starvation, suffers* most of all. Profoundly discontented with its posi- 
tion, it is given up to dreams of agrarian communism. We have here 
the elements of a vast popular revolution that should loosen the joints 
of the existing order from the base to the summit of the social fabric. 
In the beginning, the Socialists entertained the dream that Russia 
would accept the situation, and pass by one leap from despotism to 
socialism. But the actual course of events has cruelly exposed the 
fallacy of such hopes ; and it is now inexorably evident that the 
overthrow of the autocracy is an indispensable first step towards 
progress of any kind. The means by which such a political revolution 
could be worked are, however, presently wanting in Russia, and they 
are likely to be wanting for a time that cannot be calculated. The 
operatives of the towns make an insignificant part of the population, 
and they are distinguished from the rest by no special intelligence. 
The bourgeofsie is only beginning to exist ; and that of the country 
and the provincial towns which alone has influence, is quite unculti- 
vated ; it can barely read and write, and is anything but liberal in 
its ideas. 

There remains the mixed class of cultivated and educated people — 
in Russia called the intelligent class^^ — that has no distinctive 
origin, or even position, except such as comes by professional or 
ofiicial occupation, and includes nobility and bourgeoisie, sons of the 
Church, as well as employes of the Government. It is upon this 
class, nourished from childhood on the liberal thoughts of the best 
European thinkers and permeated by the most advanced democratic 
ideas, that the actual despotism presses most painfully. But, with a 
cruel irony, this class is deprived of its natural support by the moral 
gulf that separates it from the people. 

This social chasm is the supreme misfortune of our country. 
Left to itself, without means of enlightenment, the people is given 
over to mediaeval prejudices in politids and religion, and becomes the 
docile and unconscious instrument by w'hich the Government maintains 
the very r4gime^\mAer which jt suffers; while the cultivated classes, 
deprived of support, are placed in a truly desperate position. In their 
own country, surrounded by compatriots in speech and in blood, 
their condition is that of a race numerically small but of superior 
'culture, subject to conquering barbarians. 

This then is the anomaly in the social state that produces, the 
anomaly of the political issue. There was only one course by which 
it could have been obviated — that the Goyernment, accepting the situa- 
tion, should have voluntarily abstained from using the material forces 
at command to oppress this new nation within the nation that has been 
begotteii by the ardour of the Western breeze, on the plains of the 
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Muscovite Empire. The part of a generous conqueror would have 
been to recognize that this new nation had its needs and its sacred 
rights, however incapable it might be of asserting them by force. But 
this the Government has never done, and in truth cannot do, without 
renouncing the autocracy. It has gone to the opposite extreme and 
treated the new class with a brutality rather Vandal than European. 
Every manifestation, however slight, of that independence of spirit 
which is the very breath of life to intelligent citizens— every 
freedom of thought or of speech, it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to requite with exile or the galleys. Rebellion was inevitable, 
and we have it in fact. Turn Nature out by the door and she comes 
back through the window. Unable to resort to open revolution, 
intelligent Russia^^ is in a state of permanent passive rebellion ; and 
by refusing all service and aid to the powers that be, contrives to 
paralyze such small efforts at reform as are attempted by the Govern- 
ment, which is thus driven to confide in unscrupulous and incompetent 
adventurers. Another result of this isolation of the cultivated class, 
and one specially interesting to us here, is the formation of a milieu, 
in which those whose patriotic feeling is strong enough to make them 
indifferent to personal risk can find moral support and encourage- 
ment even though they go the length of open rebellion. For in this 
class there is no disposition to be squeamish about the means resorted 
to by the more desperate spirits; the inequality of the forces pitted 
one against the other is so well appreciated — the wrongs, the griefs, 
the outrages, are so intimately felt — that everything is justified, every- 
thing applauded, provided the blow strikes to the heart of the enemy, 
and the serpent that strangles the whole nation is made to writhe. 

These are, in our opinion, the principal' causes leading, among 
us, to the system of i^war known by the name of terrorism. The 
repressive measures of the Government do but supply the kindling 
spark : they educate Socialists in the implacable hatred of oppressors, 
and they determine the first acts of terrorism, but they do not 
create terrorism : without the political and social conditions already 
indicated, these manifestations would remain isolated acts of self- 
defence and vengeance, and could never achieve the importance 
belonging to the systematized policy of, a whole f)arty. On the 
other hand — supposing fgr a moment that an impossibility had 
occurred — that the actual autocratic Government, while continuing to 
oppress the country, had treated the Socialist party with the utmost* 
mildness ; we still think it more than probable that terrorism would 
none the less have made its appearance in Russia — with only this 
difference, that in that casd the movement would have begun at the 
point of aggression — that is to say, at Tzaricide — ^instead of passing 
through the preliminary phase of attacks upon government 
employes, all acts of this character having been directly provoked by 
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the repressive measures. In the short history of our revolutionary 
movement, there is an interesting incident that justifies this assumption. 
Karakozoff's attempt, made in 1866, was determined simply by the 
general policy of reaction pursued by the Government, and had no 
pretext of provocation in measures of repression against the Socialists, 
who indeed hardly existed as a party at that date. We have it on 
the authority of all concerned, that the society of which Karakozoff was 
a member had deliberately planned a series df* similar attempts. But 
the times were not then mature ; neither the society nor the revolu- 
tionary party were equal to so great a cause. How they have become so 
since, we shall see in the next chapter. Let us conclude this one 
with a recognition that, with the existing constitution of parties in 
Russia, only two courses of events are possible ; either political 
terrorism on all sides, or a social revolution of the starving and 
desperate masses of the population. There is only one way of escape 
from this dilemma — that the revolution shall convert an integral part 
of the Government, that is to say, of the army, of the ministry, of 
the Imperial family itself, and the officials nearest to the throne. 
By this means the Government would be divided against itself, and 
the autocracy would fall to pieces by a process of natural decay. 
Such an event is anomalous, but the system now obtaining in Russia 
is an anachronism monstrous enough to make such anomalies possible. 
Should this state of things be realized, we should have a .series of 
coups d^etat and military insurrections, with more or less intervention 
on the part of other sections of the social body. And this is precisely 
the programme adopted by the party of Narodnaya Volya, and 
which they are seeking to carry out. If they succeed, it will be 
well for us ; if not, we shall have terrorism once again. 

« 

II. 

In the preceding chapter we have endeavoured to point out the 
method and the causes of the creation of terrorism, as an idea, a 
tendency, and a system. We hava now to consider its machinery; 
and on this aspect of the matter we propose to linger a little as that 
which is above all interesting. Modern social science teaches us that 
every phenomenon of social life has its material substratum with 
which it is so intimately and essentially connected that it cannot exist 
independently of it. We shall see that this principle holds in the 
. present case ; and in order to make the application plain we will 
venture upon a parallel. Karl Marx, the founder of the new school 
of political economy, has proved to demonstration that in the course 
of history the creation of capital and the development of the power 
of the third estate, or bourgeoisie, has* always been based upon the 
^ spoliation* of peasants and artisans, and the conversion of the whole 
labouring class into a proletariate without property in the soil, and 
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obliged to hire itself out for daily wages to lamdlords and capitalists. 
In like manner* it may be said that terrorism is based upon the 
creation of a political proletariate consisting of the ao-called “ illegal 
men^^ or outlaws of Russian society. I have explained elsewhere that 
this name is given to all those who continue to live in open defiance 
of the police by means of false names and passports. This is a class 
that exists in no other country, but is numerous in Russia, in conse- 
quence of the arbitrary action of one party and the revolutionary 
temper of another. 

The fact is that in Russia every one who has the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of the police as a political offender — no matter how 
trivial his ofience may be — is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
a lost man. The preliminary detention is made at the arbitrary 
pleasure of the prosecution, which in Russia is another name for the 
police : they can arrest and detain whom they will. No blame 
attaches to a mistaken arrest : on the contrary, the more arrests the 
greater the merits of the prosecutor. For instance, at the time of the 
trial of the hundred and ninety-three^^ in 1878, there were, over 
and above this number of the accused, about one thousand four 
hundred persons arrested. Of these^ half were set at liberty after a 
few months, but the remainder were kept in prison during the whole 
four years that the case lasted ; save only seventy-five who died, some 
by suicide, some of consumption, some insane. And in more recent 
times, when the white terror followed upon outbreaks of revolutionary 
terrorism, and especially in the reign of Alexander III. — who invented 
a species of political proconsuls, such as Strelrnikoff, to devastate towns 
and provinces, and arrest right and left — the severities have been even 
greater. But I have no positive figures at hand. ^ 

The normal penalties for political crimes are simply Draconian; 
ten years at the galleys for a single speech, or for reading or preserv- 
ing a proclamation. And whenever a prosecution follows an outbreak, 
the tribunal receives special orders to aggravate the penalties so as to 
make a salutary example, aud the verdicts become legal assassi- 
nations of the most monstrous character. The lad Rosovksy was 
condemned to death, and actually hanged at Kiev on the 5tlj of March, 
1880, for merely having in his house a proclamation of the Executive 
Committee. The same judjgment was passed on the student Efremoff 
for having lent a room in his house to two revolutionists who were* 
concerting a plan of escape without even taking their young host into , 
confidence. But his sentence was commuted to a lifelong condemna- 
tion to the galleys in consequence of his having the weakness to 
appeal for mercy. Drobiasgin, Maidansky, Lisogub, Tchubarov^ 
were all hanged — ^some for hfhving subscribed money to the revolu- 
tionary cause, others for conveying a box, of which they did not know 
the contents, but which was proved to contain notes for a circular 
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drawn up by two or three youths : offences, one and all, which the 
actual law of the country punishes only with exile or a few years 
of imprisonment. ^ 

But is there not a degree of innocence that can avail even before a 
Russian tribunal ? If a man knows himself to be absolutely uncom- 
promised in any revolutionary enterprise ; if the police, on searching 
his house, could find no compromising document j if no treacherous 
deposition aggravate his danger — might not*this man hope to get off 
with a few months, or at the utmost one, two, or three years of deten- 
tion, and be left in peace for the rest of his life, with health impaired 
perhaps but not ruined, a future spoiled but not destroyed, and the 
means of recovery with time and industry ? Even so poor a hope as this 
will prove illusory in Russia. The principle of the terrible law of suspectf^ 
is that not only the act, but the thought and the intention, shall be 
punished, and that these can be divined by the intuition of a clair- 
voyant police who need no proofs to confirm their guesses. It is an 
altogether exceptional and astounding thing for a mau once impli- 
cated in a state prosecution to be ever again left in peace. Convicts 
with definitive sentences just after they have served out their term of 
punishment as well as those who are acquitted by the tribunals, even 
the very witnesses (who had also suffered imprisonment to make them 
more malleable), except of course those on the side of the prosecution, 
are generally sent afterwards into exile by order of the adminis-- 
Jtration, The imposition of this final penalty is left entirely to the 
discretion of the police, who are guided only by information privately 
received, and who, according to the behaviour of the witness or 
implicated person before the tribunal or the judge, pronounce 
sentence of exile and appoint the place of punishment. This last 
point is a very weighty one, for it makes a material difference to a 
man whether he is sent to the uttermost parts of Siberia or to some 
less remote region. It is, moreover, in the power of the police to 
'extend or shorten the term of exile at their pleasure. But they are 
in little haste to shorten it. Without any exaggeration, we may 
declare that no man of the opposition who refuses to renounce his 
convictions or to pretend hypocritically to do so, will ever be recalled 
from exile, Iven though he may have committed absolutely no 
offence. Some of the witnesses in the cas^e of Netchaieff, tried in 1871, 
are to this day in administrative exile. And what is this adminis- 
trative exile ? A horrible slow decay, an undermining of the whole 
moral and physical constitution of a man, a consumption by slow 
fire. We need not speak of administrative exile in Eastern Siberia 
among the wild Yakut of the horrible deserts, in the country where 
winter lasts ten months and cold reaches to 40 or 50 degrees below 
zero j where no clothing can be had but untanned skins of beasts, 
where bread is a rare delicacy, and almost the only luxury is a meal 
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of rotten fieh ; vhere there are no human beings to exchange speech 
with, for the aborigines speak an unintelligible gibberish ; where the 
post comes but once in the year. In these icy deserts exile is worse 
than the galleys.* Nevertheless, it is inflicted administratively — that 
is to say, at the sole will and pleasure of the police, and for oSfences 
too trivial (when not purely imaginary) to be cited even before a 
Bussian tribunal. > 

But enough of this. ‘ Let us consider administrative exile in its 
milder forms — in Western Siberia or Northern Russia. Here we 
are in civilized countries — at least so far as the material side of life 
is concerned. There are houses to live in, there is food to eat, the 
European costume is in vogue. Only in order to enjoy all this, we 
must have money or the means of earning it. But how shall this last 
be done without intercourse with other citizens ? And this is just 
what the Government is determined to prevent, on the ground that 

loyal subjects’^ are in danger of being corrupted. Hence the 
monstrous regulation of March 12, 1882 — reprinted in all the 
Russian newspapers of the day. It is forbidden to administrative 
exiles to give lessons, or occupy themselves in any educational func- 
tion, or even to give instruction in manual arts. They are also for- 
bidden to hold conferences, to take part in scientific meetings or to 
attend theatrical performances, to serve in libraries, in printing 
oSices, in lithographers’ or photographers’ shops, or even as journey- 
men labourers ; and always for the same reason — to obviate the risk 
of propaganda. On the same ground those who are doctors, 
chemists, or accoucheurs, are forbidden to exercise their respective 
professions. Finally, because many of them are men of letters, they 
are forbidden to contribute to reviews and newspapers. What means 
of earning their bread is left to them ? Manual labour, in some cases. 
But what does that mean for educated men who have never held a 
workman’s tool in their hands ? And even that is not always permitted. 
The Government does not think itself safe, short of granting discre- 
tionary power to the administration, to forbid any exile to practise 
his own handicraft. 

Obviously, having thus deprived the exiles of the means of earn** 
ing their living, it is incumbent upon the Government to maintain 
them, like prisoners, at tl^e public cost. And in fact, this obliga- 
gation is recognized in principle, and a monthly allowance is made 
to every political exile — five roubles to those who are of noble origin, * 
and three to those who are not noble. The larger sum is about 
equal to ten shillings, the smaller to six shillings, a month. Such 
an allowance as this is a motekery. And were it not for the con- 
tributions of friends and relations, which ail the exiles share like 
brothers, they must all die of starvation. But the friends of the 
exiles are overburdened with other expenses ; and the utmost they 
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can do for their unfortunate comrades amounts to little more than 
a few crumbs cast into an abyss of indigence. The exiles sink into 
a state of squalid misery, and their health wastes away for want of 
the commonest necessaries of life.* At the same time, the absence 
of books and newspapers, the want of occupation and gf intellectual 
interests, in this death-in-life, dragged out from day to day under 
the incessant espionage of the superintendents, produces a dull 
despair and apathy that wears out the spirit feven more terribly than 
the physical hardships ruin the body. Those who have suffered it for 
a few years feel the effects of it all their lives, and maintain that 
even the misery of solitary confinement is preferable to this slow 
consumption prolonged through years and years, and sometimes 
through a lifetime. Proof of this lies in the number of suicides that 
occur among the administrative exiles : every issue of the Narod- 
naya Volya^' announces several. 

Such is the future that awaits not only every revolutionist in 
Eussia, but every member of the opposition who has once come in 
contact with the police. It would be easy to fill whole pages with 
examples of arbitrary inflictions of the extreme penalty. Not seldom, 
the police are unable to formulate any kind of definite accusation, 
and the charges written against the names of men sent to perish in 
Siberia will be of this sort — he belongs to a dangerous family 
has perverse opinions,^^ had a brother who was hanged We 
have not as yet complete statistics as to these exiles. It is, however, 
calculated approximately that, in the reign of Alexander 11. alone, 
their number amounted to ten thousand — the flower of a whole 
generation brought to the sickle like the corn in ear. Verily, in these 
ecattered hamlets of the desert, the youth of Eussia is immolated. 
It is not necessary to seek further for the causes of sterility in 
all our fields of intellectual labour ; a country as poor as ours in 
intellectual resources cannot stand this constant letting of its best 
blood. 

But now let us suppose the casa of a man who, by some lucky 
chance; learns beforehand that he is regarded with suspicion by the 
police. An inquiry, followed by an arrest, is inevitable. Beyond 
this, the event Ha doubtful : he will be cited to a trial of some sort, and 
^^aay appear either at the prisoner's bar or in the witness box ; he 
raay be acquitted or condemned ; hanged or restored to provisional 
.liberty. All these points are uncertain, and a man of sanguine 
temperament may flatter himself that the issue is doubtful also ; but, in 
fact, one thing is certain, he will be sent into administrative exile, and 
will suffer all its miseries ; and unless he is prepared to be a hypocrite 

order to alleviate their earrings and supply their wants as far as possible, a 

philanthropic society has been founded under the name of The Ked Cross of. 
the iwarodnaya \ olya,"* with an agency abroad, presided over by Vera Zassoulitch 
(Clarens, Switzerland) ; and Pietro Lovroff (S28, Eue St. Jacques, Paris). 
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or to make compromises, he must lay his account to spending the best 
years of his life in such exile, if: not to^die in it. Unless, indeed, he 
will have recourse to the only remaining expedient— flight. In this 
case, is it not better to fly at once ? Accordingly, he flies. But it is 
those who hold the revolutionary faith who fly ; those only who have 
not sufficient faith to endure the life of an outlaw remain, because 
their position in the heart of the revolutionary movement would be 
like that of an atheist priest within the Church. 

It is precisely the predominance of the revolutionary faith that 
has created this class of outlaws. In former days a man being warned 
that he was compromised with the Government, began by getting out 
of the way, and kept in hiding until he could succeed in crossing the 
frontier ; then he devoted himself either to active agitation among the 
European populations or to the literary propaganda of revolutionary 
ideas. But since the year 1873, when the movement reached its 
maturity and was reinforced by new life and ardour, to abandon 
one^s country and agitate abroad has been felt to be too troublesome 
a course, and the resolution has been taken to remain on the soil and 
work for the cause under cover of false passports. At this point the 
new figure of the illegal man” comes into the political field. 

We have seen that the anticipated arrest is the principal means of 
his creation. Such cases occur every day ; never an arrest takes 
place that does not carry with it loss of legality (as the Nihilist 
phrase has it) for several pitizens whose addresses, letters, or 
photographs show them to be friends or acquaintances of the 
accused ; the most energetic of these always resort to outlawry, and 
their number is swollen by those who, less fortunate or less resolute, 
have not been able to evade arrest, and after being sent into exile, 
contrive to get away from their station, a comparatively easy matter. 
And, finally, these are joined by a curious contingent of volunteer 
outlaws, consisting of men who renounce legality before they have 
even compromised themselves, knowing well that they stand in daily 
risk of doing so, and not wishing^ to be caught unprepared. Such . 
are the sources from which illegal Russia has sprung into existence. 
Statistics are wanting by which to estimate its numerical strength ; 
we can only say that it is less than it should be in the present 
condition of Russia; and .this because none enter into it except 
the Socialists. Even so, however, the number of illegal men” who 
have come upon the scene during the last eight or ten years cannot be 
less than several thousands. 

These outlaws may be described as men deprived of all political and 
civil rights. If they have had a profession, a trade, or any sort of 
occupation, they can no longer practise it, for to make themselves 
known is to be arrested. If they are men of property, they must 
renounce all rights of property ; for having lost their identity, they 
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are no longer in a position to enjoy their estates, or to alienate them 
by will or by gift. If they have families, they must disown them, 
for they cannot •venture to see them any more. The police, knowing 
the weakness of human nature, keeps special watch over the near 
relations of every illegal man,^^ and seizes the opportunity of a stolen 
interview to effect his arrest. His sweetheart will sometimes follow 
him, abandoning everything for his sake. 

All these things taken into consideration, the position of the ^411egal 
men^^ is not so miserable or so defenceless as might be supposed. For 
these reasons. Their own number is considerable, and the number of 
those who, without throwing in their lot with them, are yet willing to 
help them, is simply enormous. So that they constitute a State 
within the State, having their own organization, their particular code 
of manners and customs, an independent public opinion, a special 
press and various offices of government, among which the most im- 
portant arc the passport office and the finance office — by which the 
community provides for the needs of its members. This mysterious 
republic, in constant war with the Government, is moreover on terras 
of peace and amity with all the world outside. Altogether the life 
of such an outlaw is as different as possible from what a European 
reader might suppose, if he judged by the case of a man in a corre- 
sponding position in any other country. The Russian outlaw is op 
his guard, but he is not obliged to hide himself. He goes about 
openly, frequents public haunts and domestic circles, attends theatres 
and concerts, becomes a member of scientific and literary societies, 
&c. &c. ; and wherever he goes he meets people who are aware of his 
illegality. But he has nothing to fear from them, for any one who 
should betray his secret would incur universal contempt, and be 
counted irredeemably dishonoured for the rest of his life. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that an illegal man” stands in ho danger 
whatever so long as he stands alone. The real and only danger is 
when he puts himself in relation with comrades to concert a revolu- 
tionary attempt. • 

It is from among this class of illegal men” that the ranks of 
terrorism are recruited, and therefore I affirm tliat the creation of this 
class of men, destitute of political rights, bears the same relation to the 
systematization of terror that the creation, of the proletariate (or class 
economically Ipoiled) bears to the organization of capital. The one is 
the material substratum of the other. The truth of this assertion 
may be tested by a single question. Is it possible to carry on an 
organized revolutionary movement in the manner of Zassoulitch — that 
to say, can every man who takes ]part in a revolutionary act 
consign himself afterwards into the bands of so-called justice^ as 
Vera Zas^ulitch did when she shot General -Trepoff? This is a question 
that admits of no answer but a unanimous and emphatic ^^No;” except 
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perhaps ou the part of mere lookers-on, quiet citizens who, knowing 
nothing of the real working of revolutions, always imagine the revo- 
lutionist to be an abnormal creature outside the ordinary laws of human 
nature. The revolutionists of all countries, and especially those of 
Bussia, will answer with one accord that on these terms a systematic 
revolution is a thing absolutely impossible; no party, however 
enthusiastic, exalte, heroic, can produce men like Zassoulitch by the 
dozen. 

And a man who is not an outlaw, but a citizen living under 
ordinary conditions, when he commits an act of terrorism does 
nothing less than sacrifice completely and irrecoverably his future, 
his life, his all ! For in Europe there remains no possible position 
in society, no occupation of any sort, for the man who has a deed of 
blood at his heels. He is dead, if not physically, at least morally 
and politically. Men, ready to make such sacrifices, are not easy to 
find. When they fall, how are they to be replaced ? 

But the violence of the Russian despotism has created the class of 

illegal men,^^ and so solved the problem. The revolutionary outlaws 
are men sacrificed in advance. They know that the fatal hour must 
come for each one of them sooner or later ; and one and all they throw 
themselves into the desperate struggle initiated by a handful of heroes. 

I do not know who it was that calculated the average duration 
of an illegal man^s^^ life at two years. Possibly the estimate is 
even too long. But in that short space there is no definite moment 
or act that is known beforehand to be the fatal one — an important 
point, as every one knows who understands human nature. The out- 
law knows that he stakes his life upon every enterprise in which he 
embarks, but he knows also that by courage, resolution, and presence 
of mind he may escape death, and that in that case he loses nothing, 
while he gains the satisfaction of having done his part well. It 
matters little to him that the police are on his track ; he is not a 
person — but a shadow, a number, a mark. He has but to change his 
name, his passport, and his dwelling-place, and he vanishes, to begin 
life anew. If through any unfortunate combination of circumstances 
his real name transpires, he only suffers the annoyance of being, for 
a short time, carefully sought by the police. Protected and hidden 
in his little world beyond the law, he can afford to laugh at their 
pains; and, after a short interval of repose, he appears again and once 
more openly defies the enemy. Neither does he lose consideration , 
in general society if he has any relations there which he cares to 
mainfain ; for the devotion and affection of loyal subjects^' to their 
Czar is of such a singular character that a man who has attempted 
the life of his sovereign, or of* one of his ministers, does not thereby 
lose respect and esteem, or cease to be a welcome guest inihe houses 
of the best society. (This is a statement that will provoke a shriek 
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of rage from Kat Rolf, the present vice-emperor ; but neither he nor 
the Government can deny its perfect truthfulness. Least of all does 
the prospect of punishment deter the illegal man^^ from attempting 
desperate deeds. That is a consideration that does not weigh vith 
him for a moment; he knows that as a revolutionist he has no hope 
of escaping, whatever he does or does not do. He is only concerned 
to crowd into the brief term of life allotted to him, the greatest 
possible number of services to the cause of liberty, and of injuries to 
the common enemy. 

But the opposing forces are so unequal that the revolutionary party 
cannot carry on the struggle in the form of war. Its soldiers often 
transform themselves into voluntary martyrs, and invoke victory for 
their cause, after the manner of the Roman leaders, by dedicating 
themselves to the infernal gods. Such was the part of Zolovieff, of 
Grinevezki, of Kara Rosoff, of Mlodezki, and others. But these cases of 
exceptional heroism, and indeed all the general heroism displayed by 
the revolutionary party, to the amazement, and even the admiration, 
of their very enemies — is it not due in no inconsiderable degree to 
this life beyond the law and under the sword of Damocles ? 

We have no sympathy with the apotheosis of a nation any more 
than of a party. If the Nihilists have any virtue peculiar to them- 
selves (as they certainly have some defects) it is in consequence of 
the conditions in which they live. The ancients said : yoetm nascuntur 
oratores fimit. We may say with more truth that heroes are not 
born, but are moulded in the school of danger and sacrifice. Man 
is altogether a creature of habit. There is nothing to which he may 
not be accustomed : to privations and inconveniences, to things 
pleasant as well as unpleasant. By merely having it every day and 
each day before his eyes, he may become so used to danger that he 
will not think of it. He may become indifierent even to the idea 
of death, by looking it constantly in the face and carrying it always 
in his thoughts. A Russian traveller relates that once, when he was 
visiting the monastery of Mount , Athos, an earthquake occurred 
during the celebration of mass. All the congregation were seized 
with panic, and rushed out of doors shrieking. But the monks 
remained at their posts and went through the service with im- 
perturbable calm. When the shock was over, the traveller expressed 
his surprise to a friend among the monks, who answered simply : 
, What surprises you ? Is not all our life a preparation for death 
A like answer may be given by the Russian revolutionary about to 
ascend the gallows with a firm step. Sophie Berovskaya, a few days 
before her execution, wrote to her mother : My fate does not 

afflict me in the least, and I shall meet*it with complete tranquillity, 
for I have long expected it, and known that sooner or later it n^ust 
come." We do not pretend, therefore, that these men are, in any 
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sense, giants— or even strange freaks of chance or nature ; we will 
not even call them rare and passing types, but simply men who have 
been well' trained in the awful school the Rttssian Government 
supports. So long as this school exists, and education in it continues 
to be compulsory, the supply of heroes will not fail. 

We have now seen how terrorism has been developed in Russia, 
how it maintains itself and must continue to maintain itself. We 
do not hesitate to say that this system, which has been kept up for 
some years past by the existence of this outlawed class, must, as time 
goes on, banish all security from the State. The conditions that 
have created this class are unchanged ; the class itself is now more 
numerous than it has ever been before. It is quiet for the moment. 
But the apparent calm is not to be trusted. Modern Russia 
may be compared to Germany during the thirty years^ war, 
when the whole country teemed with volunteers, and the cry of a 
popular leader sufficed to turn them into an army and put the 
country to fire and sword. The soldiers of the revolution are 
scattered through the length and the breadth of the land, and every- 
where their power is felt and the most energetic and resolute 
spirits are driven to make themselves outlaws. The moment a 
new Wallenstein sounds the alarm ; the moment a few victories 
have been gained — the contagion will spread from mind to mind, 
and those who still hesitate, or seem to hesitate, will crowd to 
his banner and throw themselves with new energy into the work of 
destruction. As things are at present, no one can answer for the 
tranquillity of the country ; no one, from the Emperor down to his 
humblest subaltern, can he sure of his life from day to day, any more 
than one can sleep peacefully in a house under which a barrel of 
dynamite is concealed. 


HI. 

I have completed my study of terrorism in Russia, and it only 
remains for me to come back to* the question concerning the nascent 
terrorism in Europe, which I put at starting. Is it the beginning of 
a new revolutionary movement — ^has it a future ? | 

I need not linger long over the answer, which the reader can 
hardly have failed to anticipate. I do not believe that dynamite will 
ever be naturalized in Europe as a political agent. I do not think 
that terrorism has a future there. 

The situation in Russia has been determined, as we have seen, by 
the fact that the party through which the actual political revolution is 
maintained is numerically sb^small, that were it to venture upon an 
open trial of its strength, it must inevitably be overpowered by the 
Government, which has the mass of the people at command. In 
Europe, on the other hand, the revolutionary movement is not so 
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much political as economical, and the class concerned in it is the 
strongest as well as the largest numerically ; so much so, that a 
considerable section of it — ^let alone the whole, supposing it to be 
united and determined to act — would suffice to overpower all 
enemies* And yet no insurrection takes place. Where political liberty 
exists, a favourable vote is enough to satisfy the socialists. The 
important thing is to make the liberal intention felt. Therefore, for 
European revolutionists to make personal attacks upon the Government 
or the bourgeoisie, would be as absurd, as if, in the last Pranco- 
Prussian war, Moltke, Manteuffel, and other Prussian Generals, 
instead of encompassing the weak enemy with their mighty battalions, 
would seek to penetrate in disguise to the heart of the French 
camp to engage in single combat with Napoleon, Bazaine, and 
MacMahon, instead of meeting them at the head of their battalions.* 
Terrorism has no raison d’etre on European soil, and will therefore 
not succeed in forming for itself the indispensable surrounding of a 
mass of sympathizers and supporters. 

Moreover, the cause wants soldiers ; there are no illegal men^^ in 
Europe like those of Russia. The conditions of European life have 
certainly produced revolutionists and socialists, but these are pot 
driven to put themselves beyond the law in order to work for their 
ideals. They remain citizens of their respective countries, and will 
certainly not sacrifice willingly the possibility of appearing in public 
and speaking freely and openly — the only means by which men can 
seriously influence their fellow-citizens in Europe. 

But if the adoption of terrorism as an organized system of political 
warfare is absolutely impossible in Europe, what is the meaning of 
those acts of terrorism that occur now here, now there ? We are 
very far from approving of them. On the first page of the number 
of the ^^Narodnaya Volya,^^ published shortly after the death of 
President Garfield, the following declaration appeared : — 

While expressing profound sympathy with the American people in the 
death of President James Abram Garfield, the Executive Committee feels 
itself obliged to protest in the name of the Russian revolutionary party 
against all acts of violence like that which has been perpetrated. In a country 
where the libertjf of the subject allows peaceful discussion of ideas, where 
the will of the people not only makes the law but chooses the person by whom 
it is administered ; in such a country as this, political assassination is a mani- 
festation of the identical despotic tendency, to the destruction of which we are 
‘ devoting ourselves in Russia, Despotism, whether wielded by individuals or 
by parties, is equally condemnable, and violence can only be justified when 
it is opposed to violence’' (No. VL, Oct. 23, 1881). 

This declaration sums up the feeling of Russian Revolutionists in 
regard to the real terrorism in Europe, and we can but endorse it*. 

* Invert the comparison and imagine that by misadventure a single company of franc- 
tireurs, left alone to defend their country against the invaders, act in the s 
towards the rruaaian generals— you have then the case of the Russian Nihilists. 
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Nevertheless, it wduld be neither very philosophical nor altogether 
reassuring to regard the acts of terror committed on European soil 
as mere manifestations of individual wickedness and madness ? For 
wTiat guarantee should we have against madmen ? To us it seems 
that these acts are the fruit of class hatreds and antagonisms developed 
under the influence of foreign examples, and without due regard to 
difierence of local conditions, into a sanguinary political theory. It is 
precisely for this reason that wc do not*believe they will continue long. 
In politics, no course is adopted without the hope that it will make its 
party the strongest ; and the anarchists (we should rather say a few 
knots of anarchists) would not have betaken themselves to terrorism 
if they had not expected to draw the operative class into their camp, 
and inaugurate a movement of considerable importance. As, how- 
ever, it is impossible, for the reasons indicated above, that such a 
result can ever be realized, they find themselves reduced to a kind of 
agitation of which the political insignificance (not to speak of its 
other aspects) is too evident ; and they will probably abandon their 
ill-advised practices, rather than risk their lives for such false stakes. 
The sooner they do so, the better it will be for the interests of the 
social revolution. 

There is, however, one important factor in the problem by means 
of which the life of this still-born babe may perhaps be artificially 
prolonged. To wit, the action of those governments who, wishing to 
avoid the state of things that has come about in Russia, have had the 
unlucky inspiration to adopt the Russian methods. For in what 
other way can we characterize sentences of five or six years^ imprison- 
ment for the mere holding of anarchical opinions, such as were lately 
passed at Lyons ; or for participation in a demonstration, as in the 
case of Louise Michel? Is not this* a reproduction of Russia in 
miniature ? But it is always the same ; repression is the easiest and 
quickest mode of response to what Carlyle has called the petition 
in hieroglyphs nothing so simple as to blow brains out and refuse 
to inquire into anything. 

What is to be done by those who will take the trouble to decipher 
the hieroglyphs in order to satisfy the abstruse petition — it is not 
my business to answer. I leave it to others. As for me, I have 
only endeavoured to shbw, by a true exposition of Russian events, 
a useful example of wJiat should not he done, of that which ^1 
civilized countries should avoid as completely as possible. 

Stbfniak. 


December 28 , 1883 . 
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A ND do your workmen,*^ asked a London visitor of a 
jLjL Lancashire mill-owner, do your workmen really live in those 
hovels 

Certainly not/^ replied the master. " They only sleep there. 
They live in my mill.^^ 

This was forty years ago. Neither question nor answer would now 
be possible. For the hovels are improved into cottages ; the factory 
hands no longer live only in the mill ; and the opinion, which was 
then held by all employers of labour, as a kind of Fortieth Article, 
that it is wicked for poor people to expect or hope for anything but 
regular work and sufficient food, has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation, Why, indeed, they thought, should the poor man look to be 
meriy when his betters were content to be dull ? We must 
remember how very little play went on even among the comfortable 
and opulent classes in those days. Dulness and a serious view of life 
seemed inseparable; recreations of all kinds were so many traps 
and engines set for the destruction ctf the soul ; and to desire or 
seek for pleasure, reprehensible in the rich, was for the poor a 
mere accusation oj Providence and an opening of the arms to welcome 
the devil. So that our mill-owner, after all, may have been a very kind- 
hearted and humane creature, in spite of his hovels and his views 
of life, and anxious to promote the highest interests of his employes. 

‘A hundred years ago, however, before the country became serious, 
the people, especially in London, really had a great many amusements, 
sports, and pastimes. For instance, they could go baiting of bulls and 
bears, and nothing is more historically certain than the fact that the 
more infuriated the animals became, the more delighted were the 
spectators ; they drew*^ badgers, and rejoiced in the tenacity and 
the courage of their dogs ; they enjoyed the noble sport of the cock- 
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pit ; they fought dogs and killed rats ; they squailed^^ fowls — that 
is to say, they tied them to stakes and hurled cudgels at them, hut 
only once a year, and on Shrove Tuesday, for a treat ; they boxed and 
fought, and were continually privileged to witness the most stubborn 
and spirited prize fights ; every day in the streets there was the chance 
for everybody of getting a fight with a light-porter, or a carter, or a 
passenger — this prospe^jt must have greatly enhance^l the pleasures of 
a walk abroad ; there were wrestling, cudgelling, and quarter-staff ; 
there were frequent matches made up and wagers laid over all kinds 
of things : there were bonfires, with the hurling of squibs at passers-by ; 
there were public hangings at regular intervals and on a generohs scale; 
there were open-air floggings for the joy of the people ; there were 
the stocks and the pillory, also free and open-air exhibitions ; there 
were the great fairs of Bartholomew, Charlton, Fairlop Oak, and 
Barnet. There were also lotteries. Besides these amusements, 
which were all for the lower orders as well as for the rich, they had 
their mughouses, whither the men resorted to drink beer, spruce, 
and purl ; and for music there was the street ballad-singer, to say 
nothing of the bear-warden^s fiddle and the band of marrow-bones 
and cleavers. Lastly, for those of more elevated tastes, there was 
the ringing of the church bells. Now, with the exception of the 
last-named, we have suppressed every single one of these amusements. 
What have we put in their place ? Since the working classes are no 
longer permitted to amuse themselves after the old fashions — which, 
to do them justice, they certainly do not seem to regret — how do 
they amuse themselves ? 

Everybody knows, in general terms, how the English working 
classes do amuse themselves. Let us, however, set down the exact 
facts, so far as we can get at them, and consider them. First, it 
must be remembered as a gain — so many other things having been 
lost — that the workman of the present day possesses an accomplish- 
ment, or a weapon, which was denied to his fathers — he can read. 
That possession ought to open a boundless field ; but it has not yet 
done so, for the simple reason that we have entirely forgotten to give 
the working man anything to read. This, if any, is»a case in which 
the supply should have preceded and created the demand. Books 
are dear besides, if a man wants to buy books, there is no one to 
guide him or tell him what he should get. Suppose, for instance, 
studious working man anxious to teach himself natural history, how is 
he to know the best, latest, and most trustworthy books ? And so for 
every branch of learning. , Secondly, there are no free libraries to 
speak of; I find, in London; one for Camden Town, one for Bethnal 
Green, one for South London, one for Netting Hill, one for West- 
minster, and one for the City ; and this seems to exhaust the list. It 
would be interesting to know the daily average of evening visitors at 
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these libifaries. There are three millions of the working classes in 
London : there is, therefore, one free library for every half-million, or, 
leaving ont a whole three-fourths in order to allow for the children 
and the old people and those who are wanted at liome, there is one 
‘ library for every 126,000 people. The accommodation does not seem 
liberal, but one has as yet heard no complaints of overcrowding. 
It may be said, however, that the workman reads his paper regularly. 
That is quite true. The paper which he most loves is red-hot on 
politics ; and its readers are assumed to be politicians of the type which 
consider the millennium only delayed by the existence of the Church, 
the House of Lords, and a few other institutions. Yet our English 
working man is not a firebrand, and though he listens to an immense 
quantity of fiery oratory, and reads endless fiery articles, he has the 
good sense to perceive that none of the destructive measures recom- 
mended by his friends are likely to improve his own wages or reduce 
the price of food. It is unfortunate that the favourite and popular 
papers, which might instruct the people in so many important matters 
— such as the growth, extent, and nature of the trades by which they 
live, the meaning of the word Constitution, the history of the British 
Empire, the rise and development of our liberties, and so forth — 
teach little or nothing on these or any other points. 

If the workman does not read, however, he talks. At present he 
talks for the most part on the pavement and in public-houses, but 
there is every indication that we shall see before long a rapid growth 
of workmen's clubs — not the tea-and-coflee make-believed set up by the 
well-meaning, but honest, independent clubs, in every respect such as 
those in Pall Mall, managed by the workmen themselves, who are 
not, and never will become, total abstainers, but have shown them- 
selves, up to the present moment, strangely tolerant of those weaker 
brethren who can only keep themselves sober by putting on the blue 
ribbon. Meantime, there is the public-house for a club, and perhaps 
the workman spends, night after night, more than he should upon 
been Let us remember, if he needs excuse, that his employers have 
found him no better place and no better amusement than to sit in a 
tavern, drink beer (generally in moderation), and talk and smoke 
tobacco. Why not ? A respectable tavern is a very harmless place ; 
the circle which meets there is the society of the workman : it is 
his life : without it he might as well have been a factory hand of the 
good old time — such as hands were forty years ago ; and then he 
would have made but two journeys a day — one from bed to mill, 
and the other from mill to bed. 

Another magnificent gift he has obtained of late years — the excur- 
sion train and the cheap steamboat. For a small sum he can get far 
away from the close and smoky town, to the seaside perhaps, but 
certainly to the fields and country air ; he can make of every fine 
Sunday in the summer a holiday indeed. Is not the cheap excursion 
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lan immense gain ? Again, for those who cannot afford the country 
excursion, there is now a Park accessible from almost every quarter. 
And I seriously recommend to all those who are inclined to take a 
gloomy view concerning their fellow-creatures, and the mischievous 
and dangerous tendencies of the lower classes, to pay a visit to 
Battersea Park on any Sunday evening in the summer. 

As regards the working man^s theatrical tastes, they lean, so far as 
they go, to the melodrama ; hut as a matter of fact there are great 
masses of working people who never go to the theatre at all. If you 
think of it, there are so few theatres accessible that they cannot go often. 
Por instance, there are for the accommodation of the West-end and 
the visitors to London some thirty theatres, and these are nearly 
always kept running ; but for the densely populous districts of Isling- 
ton, Somers Town, Pentonville, and Clerkenwell, combined, there are 
only two ; for Hoxton and llaggcrston, there is only one ; for the vast 
region of Marylebone and Paddington, only one ; for Whitechapel, 
and her daughters,^^ two ; for Shoreditch and Bethnal Green, one ; 
for Southwark aud Blackfriars, one ,* for the towns of Hampstead, 
Highgate, Camden Town, Kentish Town, Stratford, Bow, Bromley, 
Bermondsey, Camberwell, Kensington, or Deptford, not one. And 
yet each one of these places, taken separately, is a’^good large town. 
Stratford, for instance, has 60,000 inhabitants and Deptford 80,000. 
Only half a dozen theatres for three millions of people ! It is 
quite clear, therefore, that there is not yet a craving for dramatic art 
among our working classes. Music-halls there are, certainly, and 
these provide shows more or less dramatic, and, though they are not 
so numerous as might have been expected, they form a considerable 
part of the amusements of the people ; it is therefore a thousnd pities 
that among the topical songs, the break-downs, and the comic 
songs, room has never been found for part-songs or for music of a 
quiet and somewhat better kind. The proprietors doubtless know 
their audience, but wherever the Kyrle Society have given concerts to 
working people, they have succeeded in interesting them by music and 
songs of a kind to which they are not accustomed in their music-halls. 

The theatre, the music-hall, the public-hous*^, the Sunday 
excursion, the parks — these seem almost to exhaust the list of amuse- 
ments. There are also, however, the suburban gardens, such as North 
Woolwich and Roshcrville, where there arc entertainments of all kind^ 
and dancing ; there are the tea-gardens all, round London ; there are 
such places of resort as Kew and Hampton Court, Bushey, Burnham 
Beeches, Epping, Hainault, and Rye House. There are also the 
harmonic meetings, the free-end-easy evenings, and the friendly leads 
at the public-houses. Until last year there was one place> in the 
middle of a very poor district, where dancing went on all the year 
round. And there are the various clubs, debating societies, and local 
parliaments which have been lately springing up all over London. 
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One may add the pleasure of listening to the stump prator, whether 
he exhorts to repentance, to temperance, to republicanism, to atheism, 
or to the return* of Sir Koger. He is everywhere on Sunday : in 
the streets, in the country roads, and in the parks. The people 
listen, but with apathy ; they are accustomed to the white-heat of 
oratory ; they hear the same thing every Sunday : their pulses would 
beat no faster if Peter the Hermit himself or IJeruard were to exhort 
them to assume the Cross. It is comic, indeed, only to think of the 
blank stare with which a British workman would receive an invitation 
to take up arms in order to drive out the accursed Moslem. 

As regards the women, I declare that I have never been able to 
find out anything at all concerning their amusements. Certainly one 
can see a few of them any Sunday walking about in the lanes and 
in the fields of northern London, with their lovers; in the evening 
they may also be observed having tea in the tea-gardens. These, 
however, are the better sort of girls ; they are well-dressed, and 
generally quiet in their behaviour. The domestic servants, for the 
most part, spend their evening oui/^ in taking tea with other 
servants, whose evening is in. On the same principle, an actor when 
he has a holiday goes to another theatre ; and no doubt it must 
be interesting for a cook to observe the differentice, the finer shades of 
difierence, in the conduct of a kitchen. When women are married 
and the cares of maternity set in, one does not see how they can get 
any holiday or recreation at all ; but I believe a good deal is done 
for their amusement by the mothers’ meetings and other clerical 
agencies. There is, however, below the shop-girls, the dressmakers, 
the servants, and the working girls whom the world, so to speak, 
knows, a very large class of women whom the world does not know, 
and is not anxious to know. They are the factory hands of London ; 
you can see them, if you wish, trooping out of the factories and places 
where they work on any Saturday afternoon, and thus get them, so to 
speak, in the, lump. Their amusement seems to consist of nothing 
but walking about the streets, two and three abreast, and they laugh 
and shout as they go so noisily that they must needs be extra- 
ordinarily happy. These girls are, I am told, for the most part so 
ignorant and helpless, that many of them do not know even how to 
use a needle ; they cannot read, or, if they can, they never do ; they 
carry the virtue of independence as far as they are able, and insist on 
living by themselves, two sharing a single room ; nor will they 
brook the least interference with their freedom, even from those 
who try to help them. Who are their friends, what becomes of them 
in the end, why they all seem to be about eighteen years of age, 
at what period of life they begin to get tired of walking up and 
down the streets, who their sweethearts are, what are their 
thoughts, what are their hopes — these are questions which no man 
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can answer, because no man could make them communicate their 
experiences and opinions. Perhaps only a Bible- woman or two know 
the history, and could tell it, of the London factory girl. Their 
pay is said to be wretched, whatever work they do ; their food, I 
am told, is insufficient for young and hearty girls, consisting gene- 
rally of tea and bread or bread-and-butter for breakfast and supper, 
and for dinner a lump jDf fried fish and a piece of bread. What 
can be done ? The proprietors of the factory will give no better 
wage, the girls cannot combine, and there is no one to help them. 
One would not willingly add another to the rights^^ of man or 
woman ; but surely, if there is such a thing at all as a " right,^^ it 
is that a day\s labour shall earn enough to pay for sufficient food, for 
shelter, and for clothes. As for the amusements of these girls, 
it is a thing which may be considered when something has been 
done for their material condition. The possibility of amusement 
only begins when we have reached the level of the well-fed. 
Great Gaster will let no one enjoy play who is hungry. Would it be 
possible, one asks in curiosity, to stop the noisy and mirthless laughter 
of these girls with a hot supper of chops fresh from the grill ? 
Would they, if they were first well fed, incline their hearts to rest, 
reflection, instruction, and a little music ? 

The cheap excursions, the school feasts, the concerts given 
for the people, the increased brightness of religious services, the 
Bank holidays, the Saturday half-holiday, all point to the gradual 
recognition of the great natural law that men and women, as well as 
boys and girls, must have play. At the present moment we have just 
arrived at the stage of acknowledging this law ; the next step will be 
that of respecting it, and preparing to obey it ; just now we are willing 
and anxious that all should play ; and it grieves us to see that in their 
leisure hours the people do not play because they do not know how. 

Compare, for instance, the young workman with the young gentle- 
man — the public schoolman, one of the kind who makes his life as 
" all round^^ as he can, and learns and practises whatever his hand 
findeth to do. Or, if you please, compare him with one of the better 
sort of young City clerks ; or, again, compare him with one of the lads 
who belong to the classes now held in the building of the old Poly- 
technic ; or with the lads who* are found every evening at the classes of 
the Birkbeck. First of all, the young workman cannot play any game 
at all: neither cricket, football, tennis, racquets, fives, or any of the other 
games which the young fellows in the class above him love so passion- 
ately ; there are, in fact, no plaices for him where these games can be 
played ; for though the boys may* play cricket in Victoria Park, I do not 
understand that the carpenters, shoemakers, or painters have got 
clubs and play there too. There is no gymnasium for them, and so 
they never learn the use of their limbs ; they cannot row, though they 
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have a splendid river .to row upon ; they cannot fence, box, wrestle, 
^lay single-stick, or shoot with the rifle ; they do not, as a rale, join the 
Volunteer corps ; they do not run, leap, or practise athletics of any 
kind ; they cannot swim ; they cannot sing in parts, unless, which 
is naturally rare, they belong to a church choir ; they cannot play 
any kind of instrument — to be sure the public schoolboy is gene- 
rally grovelling in the same shameful ignJbrance of music; they 
cannot dance ; in the whole of this vast city there is not a single 
place where a couple, so minded, can go for an evening^s dancing, 
unless they are prepared to journey as far as North Woolwich* 
Not one. Ought it not to be felt and resented as an intolerable 
grievance that grandmotherly legislation actually forbids the people 
to dance ? That the working men themselves do not seem to feel 
and resent it, is really a mournful thing. Then, they cannot paint, 
draw, model, or carve. They cannot act, and seemingly do not care 
greatly about seeing others act; and, as already stated, they never read 
books. Think what it must be to be shut out entirely from the world 
of history, philosophy, poetry, Action, essays, and travels ! Yet our 
working classes arc thus practically excluded. Partly they have done 
this for themselves, because they have never felt the desire to read 
books ; partly, as I said above, we have done it for them, because 
we have never taken any steps to create the demand. Now, as 
regards these arts and accomplishments, the public schoolman and the 
better class City clerk have the chance of learning some of them 
at least, and of practising them, both before and after they have left 
school. What a poor creature would that young man seem who could 
do none of these things ! Yet the working man has no chance of 
learning any. There are no teachers for him : the schools for the 
small arts, the accomplishments, and the graces of life are not open 
to him ; one never hears, for instance, of a working man learning to 
waltz or dance, unless it is in imitation of a music-hall performer. 
In other words, the public schoolman has gone through a mill of 
discipline out of school as well as in. Law reigns in his sports as 
in his studies. Whether he sits over his books or plays in the fields, 
he learns to fbe obedient to law, order, and rule : he obeys, and 
expects to be obeyed ; it is not himself whom he must study to please : 
it is the whole body of his fellows. ‘And this discipline of self, 
much more useful than the discipline of books, the young workman 
knows not. Worse than this, and worst of all, not only is he unable 
to do any of these things, but he is even ignorant of their uses and 
their pleasures, and has no desire to le^m any of them, and does not 
suspect at all that the possession oi these accomplishments would 
multiply the joys of life. He is content to go on without them. 
Now contentment is the most mischievous of all the virtues ; if 
anything is to be done, and any improvement is to be effected, the 
wickedness of discontent must first be introduced. 
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Let us, if you please, brighten this gloomy picture by recognizing 
the existence of the artisan who pursues knowledge for its own sake# 
There are many of this kind. You may come across some of them 
botanizing, collecting insects, moths and butterflies in the fields on 
Sundays ; others you will find reading works on astronomy, geome- 
try, physics, or electricity ; they have not gone through the early train- 
ing, and so they often make blunders ; but yet they are real students. 
One of them I knew once who had taught himself Hebrew ; another, 
who read so much about co-operation, that he lifted himself clean out 
of the co-operative ranks, and is now a master; another and yet 
another and another, who read perpetually, and meditate upon, books 
of political and social economy ; and there are thousands whose lives 
are made dignified for them, and sacred, by the continual meditation on 
religious things. Let us make every kind of allowance for these stu- 
dents of the working class ; and let us not forget, as well, the occasional 
appearance of those heaven-born artists who are fain to play music or 
die, and presently get into orchestras of one kind or another, and so 
leave the ranks of daily labour and join the great clan or caste of 
musicians, who are a race or family apart, and carry on their mystery 
from father to son. 

But, as regards any place or institution where the people may learn 
or practise or be taught the beauty and desirability of any of the 
commoner amusements, arts, and accomplishments, there is not one, 
anywhere in London. The Bethnal Green Museum certainly proposed 
unto itself, at first, to do something,^^ in a vague and uncertain way, 
for the people. Nobody dared to say that it would be first of all 
necQssary to make the people discontented, because this would have 
been considered as flying in the face of Providence ; and there was, 
besides, a sort of nebulous hope, not strong enough for a theory, 
that by dint of long gazing upon vases and tapestry everybody would 
in time acquire a true feeling for art, and begin to crave for culture. 
Many very beautiful things have, from time to time, been sent there — • 
pictures, collections, priceless vases ; and I am sure that those visitors 
who brought with them the sense of beauty and feeling for artistic 
work which comes of culture, have carried away memories and lessons 
which will last them for a lifetime. On the other hand, to those 
who visit the Museum clviefly in order to see the people, it has long 
been painfully evident that the folk who do not bring that sense with 
them go away carrying nothing of it home with them. Nothing at all.' 
Those glass cases, those pictures, those big jugs, say no more to the crowd 
than a cuneiform or a Hittite inscription. They have now, or had quite 
recently, on exhibition a collection of turnips and carrots beautifully 
modelled in wax : it is perhaps hoped that the contemplation of these 
precious but homely things may carry the people a step fiirther in the 
direction of culture than Sir Richard Wallace's pictures could effect. 
In fact, the Bethnal Green Museum does no more to educate the 
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people than the British Museum. It is to them simply a collection 
#0f curious things \vhich is sometimes changed. It is cold and dumb, 
it is merely a dull and unintelligent branch of a department ; and it 
will remain so, because whatever the collections may be, a Museum 
can teach nothing, unless there is some one to expound the meaning 
of the things. Why, even that wonderful Museum of the House 
Beautiful could teach the pilgrims no lessons at all until the Sisters 
explained to them what were the rare and curious things preserved 
in their glass cases. 

Is it possible that, by any persuasion, attraction, or teaching, the 
working men of this country can be induced to aim at those organized, 
highly skilled, and disciplined forms of recreation which make up the 
better pleasure of life ? Will they consent, without hope of gain, to 
.give the labour, patience, and practice required of every man who 
would become master of any art or accomplishment, or even any 
game ? There are men, one is happy to find, who think that it is not 
only possible, but even easy, to effect this, and the thing is about to 
be transferred from the region of theory to that of practice, by the 
creation of the People^s Palace. 

The general scheme is already well known. Because the Mile 
End Hoad runs through the most extensive portion of the most 
dismal city in the world, the city which has been suffered to exist 
without recreation, it has been chosen as the fitting site of the 
Palace. As regards simple absence of joy, Hoxton, Haggerston, 
Pentonville, Clerkenwell, or Kentish Town, might contend, and have 
a fair chance of success, with any portion whatever of the East-end 
proper. But then around Mile End lie Stepney, Whitechapel, 
Bethnal Green, the Cambridge Eoad, the Commercial Road, Bow, 
Stratford, Shad well, Limehouse, Wapping, and St. George^s-in-the- 
East. Without doubt the real centre, the o^u^aXoc of dreariness, is 
situated somewhere in the Mile End Road, and it is to be hoped that 
the Palace may be placed upon the very centre itself. 

Let me say a few words as to what this Palace may and may not 
do. In the first place, it can do nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
relieve the grept fringe of starvation and misery which lies all about 
London, but mo^e especially at the East-end. People who are out 
of work and starving do not want amusement, not even of the highest 
kind ; still less do they want University extension. Therefore, as 
‘ regards the Palace, let us forget for a while the miserable condition 
of the very poor who live in East London ; we are concerned only 
with the well-fed, those who are in steady work, the respectable 
artisans and petits commis, the artists in* the hundred little industries 
which are carried on in the East- end; those, in fact, who*have already 
acquired some power of enjoyment because they are separated by a sen- 
sible distance from their hand-to-mouth brothers and sisters, and are 
pretty certain to-day that they will have enough to eat to-morrow. It is 
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for these, and such as these, that the Palace will be established. It is 
to contain; (1)* class-rooms, where all kinds of study can be carried 
on ; (2) concert-rooms ; (3) conversation-rooms ; (4) a gymnasium ; 
(5) a library ; and lastly, a winter garden. In other words, it is to 
be an institution which will recognize the fact, that for some of those 
who have to work all day at, perhaps, uncongenial and tedious labour, 
the best form of recreation may be study and intellectual effort ; while 
for others, £hat is to %ay, for the great majority — music, reading, 
tobacco, and rest will be desired. Let us be under no illusions as to 
the supposed thirst for knowledge. Those who desire to learn are 
even in youth always a minority. How many men do we know, among 
our own friends, who have ever set themselves to learn anything since 
they left school ? It is a great mistake to suppose that the working 
man, any more than the merchant-man or the clerk-man, or the 
tradesman, is ardently desirous of learning. But there will always 
be a few ; and especially there are the young who would fain, if they 
could, make a ladder of learning, and so, as has ever been the goodly 
and godly custom in this realm of England, mount unto higher things. 
The Palace of the People would be incomplete indeed if it gave no 
assistance to ambitious youths. Next to the classes in literature and 
science come those in music and painting. There is no reason what- 
ever why the Palace should not include an academy of music, an 
academy of arts, and an academy of acting ; in a few months after its 
establishment it should have its own choir, its own orchestra, its own 
concerts, its own opera, and its own theatre, with a company formed 
of its own alumni. And in a year or two it should have its own 
exhibition of paintings, drawings, and sculpture. As regards the 
simpler amusements, there must be rooms where the men can smoke, 
and others where the girls. and women can work, read, and talk; 
there must be a debating society for questions, social and political, 
but especially the former ; there must be a dancing school, and a ball 
once every week, all the year round ; it should be possible to convert 
the great hall into either theatre, concert-room, or ball-room ; there 
must be a bar for beer as well as for coffee, and at a price calculated 
so as to pay just the bare expenses ; there must be a library and 
writing-room, and the winter garden must be a pfece where the 
women and children can come in the daytime while the men are at 
work. One thing must be kept out of the place : there must not be 
allowed to grow up in the minds even of the most suspicious, the* 
least jealousy that religious influences are at work ; more than this, 
the institution must be carefully watched to prevent the rise of such 
a suspicion ; religious controversy must be kept out of the debating- 
room, and even in the conveAation-rooms there ought to be power to 
exclude a man who makes himself offensive by the exhibition and 
parade of his religious or irreligious opinions. 

As for the teaching of the classes, we must look for voluntary work 
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ratbet’than to a great endowment. The history of the College. in 
Oreat Ormond Street shows how ranch may be done by unpaid 
labour^ and ,T do,not think it too much to expect that the Palace of 
the People may be started by unpaid teachers in every branch of 
science and art : moreover, as regards science, history and language, 
the University Extension Society will probably find the staff. There 
must be, however, volunteers, women as well as men, to teach singing, 
music, dancing, sewing, acting, speaking, drafting, painting, carving, 
modelling, and many other things. This kind of help should only be 
wanted at the outset, because, before long, all the art departments 
ought to be conducted by ex-students who have become in their turn 
teachers ; they should be paid, but not on the West-end scale, from fees 
— so that the schools may support themselves. Let us hot give more 
than is necessary : for every class and every course there should be 
some kind of fee, though a liberal system of small scholarships should 
encourage the students, and there should be the power of remitting 
fees in certain cases. As for the difficulty of starting the classes, I 
think that the assistance of Board School masters, foremen of 
works, Sunday schools, the political clubs, and debating societies, 
should be invited ; and that besides small scholarships, substantial 
prizes of musical and mathematical instruments, books, artists^ 
materials, and so forth, should be offered, with the glory of public 
exhibition and public performances. After the first year there 
should be nothing exhibited in the Palace except work done in the 
classes, and no performances of music or of plays should be given but 
by the students themselves. 

There has been going on in Philadelphia for the last two 
years an experiment, conducted by Mr. Charles Leland, whose 
sagacious and active mind is as pleased to be engaged upon things prac- 
tical as upon the construction of humorous poems. He has founded, 
and now conducts personally, an academy for the teaching of the minor 
arts : he gets shop girls, work girls, factory girls, boys and young 
men of all classes together, and Jie teaches them how to make 
things, pretty things, artistic things. Nothing, he writes to 
me, can describe the joy which fills a poor girl's mind when she 
finds that she, “foo, possesses and can exercise a real accomplishment.^^ 
He takes them as ignorant, perhaps — but I have no means of com- 
paring — as the London factory girl, the 'gi^l of freedom, the girl 
‘with the fringe — and he shows them how to do crewel-work, fret- 
work, brass-work ; how to carve in wood ; how to design ; how to 
draw — he maintains that it is possible to teach nearly every one to 
draw ; how to make and ornament leather work, boxes, rolls, and all 
kinds of pretty things in leather. Whathas been done in Philadelphia 
amounts, in fact, to this : that one man who loves his brother man is 
bringing purpose, brightness, and hope into thousands of lives pre- 
viously made dismal by hard and monotonous work ; he has put new 
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and highe|(|bouglits into their heads ; he has introduced the discipline 
of methomcat training; he has awakened in them the sense of beauty. 
Such a man is nofching less than a benefactor to hhmanity. Let us 
follow his example in the Palace of the People. 

I venture, further, to express my strong conviction that the success 
of the Palace will depend entirely upon its being governed, within 
limits at first, but these limits constantly broadening, by the people 
themselves. If they think the Palace is a trap to catch them, and 
make them sober, good, religious and temperate, there will be an end. 
In the first place, therefore, there must be a real element of the 
working man upon the council ; there must be real working men on 
every sub-committee or branch ; the students must be wholly recruited 
from the working classes ; and gradually the council must be 
elected by the people who use the Palace. Fortunately, there would 
be no difficulty at the outset in introducing this element, because the 
great factories and breweries in the neighbourhood might be asked 
each to elect one or more representatives to sit upon the council 
of the new University. It goes without saying/^ that the police 
work, the maintenance of order, the out-kicking of offenders, must 
be also entirely managed by a voluntary corps of efficient working 
men. Rows there will undoubtedly be, since we are all of us, even 
the working man, human ; but there need be no scandals. 

I must not go on, though there is so much to be said. I see before 
us in the immediate future a vast University whose home is in the 
Mile End Road ; but it has affiliated colleges in all the suburbs, so that 
even poor, dismal, uncared-for Hoxton shall no longer be neglected ; 
the graduates of this University are the men and women whose 
lives, now unlovely and dismal, shall be made beautiful for them by 
their studies, and their heavy eybs uplifted to meet the sunlight ; the 
subjects of examination shall be, first, the arts of everjr kind : so 
that unless a man have neither eyes to see nor hand to work with, 
he may here find something or other which he may learn to do ; 
and next, the games, sports, and * amusements with which we cheat 
the weariness of leisure and court the joy of exercising brain and 
wit and strength. Prom the crowded class-rooms L hear already 
the busy hum of those who learn and those who teach. Outside, 
in the street, are those — a .vast multitude to be sure — who are too 
lazy and too sluggish of brain to learn anything ; but these, too, 
will flock into the Palace presently to sit, talk, and argue in the 
smoking-rooms ; to read in the library ; to see the students’ pictures 
upon the walls ; to listen to the students^ orchestra, discoursing such 
music as they have never dreamed of before ; to look on while Her 
Majesty^s Servants of the People's Palace perform a play, and to hear 
the bright-eyed girls sing madrigals. 

Walter Besant. 

VOL. XLV. B B 



THE CHURCHES AND THE IDEAL OF 
RELIGION. 


T he people of England seem to be at last awakening to the truth 
that to have a church or churches is not the same thing as 
to have a religion. Churches are that religion may be realized, but 
it does not follow that to multiply or enlarge churches is to realize 
religion. On the contrary, it is possible by having too much church 
to have too little religion ; the most perfectly organized and 
administered ecclesiasticism may but effectually imprison the living 
Spirit of God. The churches are the means, but religion is the 
end; and if they, instead of being well content to be and to be 
held means, good in the degree of their fitness and efficiency, regard 
and give themselves out as ends, then they become simply the most 
irreligious of institutions, mischievous in the very degree of their 
power. Religion is too rich and varied a thing *to be capable of 
incorporation in any one church, or even in all the churches ; and 
the church that claims to be able to embody it, whether for a people 
or for humanity, but shows the poverty and impotence of its own 
religious ideal. It is a small thing, nay more an thing, for a 
church to make out its historical continuity and catholicity — that is 
only a matter Of deft criticism and courageous argument ; but it is a 
great thing for any church to have created or to be creating a 
society correspondent to the ideal of Christ. 

Now, the truth that seems to be breaking upon the English people 
is this — that they have still to set about the realization of this 
ideal, and that to accomplish it they must take some higher and 
nobler way than the ancient one of founding and maintaining churches. 
What makes us feel so distant from \he religion of Christ, is not 
the amount of belligerent and most audible unbelief, both of the 
critical and uncritical order ; nor the relatively, and to many good 
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people dishearteningly, small number of church-goers ; nor the failure 
of missionary zeal to keep pace with the increase of the population 
and its aggregation in large towns ; but something ’more radical than 
any one or than all of these — the small degree in which the Christian 
ideal has been the constitutive and regulative idea of the State and 
society in England. We have suddenly become conscious that our 
legislation and civilization have been too little penetrated by the spirit 
of Christ, while so pervaded and dominated by the spirit of 
selfishness, that they have been making heathens faster and more 
effectually than the churches have been able to make Christians. 
The Church, satisfied with what the State has done for it, has 
forgotten to demand justice for the people, and so the people are being 
lost to the church through the action of anti-Christian principles in 
society and the State. It is easy to be indiscriminate, to speak 
without measure as to the rights of property being the wrongs of 
man ; but evidences, too many to be enumerated, prove that property 
and privilege have been so conceived and guarded as to help in the pro- 
duction of certain great social disasters and dangers. The idea that 
the men who could best assert their rights had the most rights to 
assert, has been too potent a factor in the creation of our social 
order, and may yet beget a reaction of the sort men call revolution. 
The converse, indeed, were more of a Christian principle — those least 
able to assert their rights have, if not most rights to be asserted, 
most need for their assertion ; for the things they claim in weakness 
are the duties of those in power. And as religion is most jealous 
about the performance of these duties, the church that neglects their 
enforcement abdicates its truest social function. And it is because 
there has been such neglect in England that we are face to face with 
so many grave problems — political, social, religious. We have in our 
midst outcast masses, multitudes who have lapsed into something 
worse than heathenism, into merest savagery; and have done so 
not through lack of religious agencies, but simply through lack of 
religion, the absence or inaction *of the higher Christian ideals in the 
mind,, heart, and conscience of the body politic. The worst depravity, 
because the least open to reproof or change, is not ^he depravity of 
the individual, but of the class or State ; and the church, while doing 
zealous battle against the •less, has too much forgotten the greater. 
And now it is seen that neglect brings the inevitable retribution..^, 
Our outcast are our lapsed classes, and it is easier to teach religion 
to the heathen than to restore the lapsed. There is less hope of a 
debased civilization than of the rudest and frankest naturalism. 

The judgment expressed’ jn these sentences may be thought tpo 
sweeJping ; yet, however much he may be inclined to qualify it, no 
thoughtful Christian man can regard the religious condition of the 
English people with a light or satisfied heart. Of course, a 
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detemined optimism can find much to say in its own behalf. It 
can reckon up the sums spent on building churches, supplementing 
stipends, founding and maintaining religious houses and institutions, 
prosecuting missionary enterprises at home and abroad ; and may 
victoriously argue that these sums are so immense as to prove the 
spirit of faith to be a living and zealous spirit, devoted and self- 
sacrificing. It can also appeal to the multitude of beneficent 
agencies and benevolent institutions worked by the churches ; and 
may veraciously enough affirm that without them the hand of charity 
and generous helpfulness would be almost, if not altogether, 
paralyzed. But the point is — grant these and many similar things 
true, ought they to satisfy the Christian conscience ? or ought they 
not rather to fill it with deep dissatisfaction ? For what does the 
existence of so much destitution, depravity, utter and shameless 
godlessness, mean ? That the State is to the degree that they exist 
not only imperfectly Christian, but really un-Christian ; that, so far 
as they were preventable. Church and State have alike been, where 
their obligations were highest, forgetful of them or unequal to their 
performance. To cure an evil is a less excellent thing than to 
prevent it; and few things fill the heart with deeper pity than the 
thought that evils are which ought not to have been, and would not 
have been, if the Christian religion had so reigned as to be sovereign 
in this realm. This is a sad and humiliating reflection to men who 
believe that Christianity is of God, instituted by Him that His will 
might be done on earth as it is done in heaven. Centuries indeed 
are little to God; but they are much to man. The thousand 
years that are but a moment in the .presence of His Eternal Being, 
are a large fraction of the period allotted to humanity. Loss of 
good is to it an irretrievable loss ; and the happiness of ages to come 
can never bless hapless ages that have passed and perished. And if 
Christianity has, in the course of its history, not done all the good it 
was intended to do, and so ought to have done, then the result has 
been an absolute loss to man ; the p6ssible best has not been reached 
by him, the best possible has not been done by it. 

Now, it is b^ause our religion has not prevented or remedied in 
the measure man had a right to expect the evils from which he 
suffers, that it meets with so much neglect and opposition. Our 
modern Socialisms, Nihilisms, Secularisms, and such-like, have a 
reason for their being ; they have not risen without cause. In the 
polemical method and by the polemical spirit they can be easily 
dealt with; in the supple and dexterous hands of an apologctical 
protagonist they can be made to look vo\jf of intellectual strength, full 
of political and economical ^ immoralities. But it is a small thing to 
expose their mental or moral crudities — that in no way ends their 
being or prevents their rise; it is a greater thing to inquire, Why 
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they are ? — ^what are the causes and conditions of their existence ? — 
for to ask this, may be to find a way to prevent thjeir formation and 
growth. They are but symptoms of a disease ; cure the disease and 
the symptoms will cease. Now, these Nihilisms and Secularisms of 
ours have been born of the sense of evils religion ought to have 
mitigated or remedied, but has not. In despair of help from their 
natural helper, men have taken counsel with despair. In our anti- 
religious movements there is a dangerous fanaticism, the child of 
passion, not of thought. The unbelief the Churches have to fear is 
not a thing of the critical or rebellious reason, but of the hate 
begotten of disappointed hopes. And because the hopes were 
legitimate, the disappointment is natural. The poor were right in 
expecting help from religion, in believing that its mission was to lift 
them out of their poverty, to make an end of the charities that are 
the luxuries of the rich and the miseries 'of the poor, and to create 
a society where freedom, justice, and plenty were to reign. But the 
people are wrong in making their revolt against religion, rather than 
against the causes and conditions which have hindered its realization. 
What they need is, not its destruction but its emancipation ; to 
destroy it were to destroy the only foundation on which a society, 
which shall be a free and ordered brotherhood, can be built; to 
emancipate it were to set all its ideal principles free for creative 
and incorporative action in society and the State. An order that is 
not moral can only be one based on force and maintained by 
despotism ; an order that is moral must be based on religion and 
maintained by the principles that create and work through free men. 

Here, then, there is raised a question of the deepest interest : 
How, ox under what conditions, can religion be made most active 
and authoritative among a people? What agencies or forms do its 
ideals need that they may work most creatively and towards com- 
pletest embodiment ? This question does not so much concern the 
relations of Church and State jys the far more radical and determi- 
native one as to the relations of Church and Religion. There are no 
controversies so wearisome and infructuous as our ecclesiastical, but 
no problems of so vital and universal interest as our religious ; and 
here we so touch the heart of the matter that our ecclesiastical is 
sublimed into our most living religious question. In seeking the 
reasons why the State, the civilization, and the society of England 
are not so Christian as they ought to be, we cannot escape asking 
whether blame attaches to the churches ? Proofs of historical con- 
tinuity and catholicity are but sad playthings for the ingenious 
intellect when urged in behklf of churches confronted by such in- 
vincible evidences of failure as arc the miseries, the sins, the poverty 
and, want, the heathenisms and civilized savageries of to-day. To 
find the causes of this failure in the wickedness of man, were to 
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make it stronger than the religion ; to find them in the religion 
were to charge it .with inherent weakness. But to seek these causes 
in the Churches is to ask whether they have fulfilled their mission ? 
— whether they have understood the mission they were to fulfil ? In 
other words, whether they have been so possessed with the ideal of 
religion as to live for it and it only, as to interpret it in the fittest 
forms and speech, and work for its realization in the best possible 
ways ? In these questions we have the problem of this paper. 


I. 

The problem, as now stated, raises indeed the question of polity, 
but not in a form that requires detailed discussion, or any attempt 
at historical criticism or adjudication between the claims of the rival 
systems. All that is here necessary is to determine the relation 
between the religious ideal and the political form, which is the 
vehicle or medium through which it is translated into reality. The 
vital questions in religion relate either to theology or polity, and 
these form so real and living a unity that the one may be regarded 
as the organism or body through which the life or spirit of the 
other is expressed and realized in the field of personal and collec- 
tive history. In theology the main matter is, how are we to con- 
ceive the truth ? But in polity, how can we best translate it into 
concrete and living forms ? In the former we are concerned with 
the ideal contents and aims of religion, but in the latter with the 
means and methods of realization. If the place and relation of 
ecclesiastical polity be so conceived, then its fundamental questions 
will touch the ideal on the one hand, and the actual on the other ; 
will bring us face to face on the one side with the idea of religion, 
and on the other with the forms in which it can best be embodied, 
the institutions through which it can be most completely realized. 
For a polity to fail to understand the spirit and purpose of religion 
is to fail throughout ; to succeed anywhere it must succeed here. To 
express a true theology in a living polity is, as it were, to charge a 
system with the quickening and plastic potencies that can make 
man live after fhe mind and as the image of God. 

But if theology and polity be so related, then the oue must be 
studied and interpreted through the other, because it is necessary 
^hat they in character and quality correspond throughout. Out of 
the idea of the religion the notion of the polity ought to grow ; to 
find the one is to determine the other. This point of view 
will enable us the better either to appraise or comprehend the more 
familiar methods followed in discussions t)n this field. These methods, 
which, though distinct, db not necessarily exclude each other, may be 
described as the Biblical, the Philosophical, the Political, and the 
Historical, but each assumes or implies some underlying and deter- 
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loinative conception which gives all their relevance or cogency to 
its arguments. This deeper conception indeed determines the 
method to be used, whether one or more is to be followed, and on 
which the stress is to lie. Thus the Biblical method, building on a 
large doctrine as to the Bible and the significance of the institu- 
tions it describes, either makes the Mosaic state the ideal which 
religious men ought to seek resolutely to realize in a hagio- 
cracy or hierocracy ; or it erects the apostolic churches into the 
perfect and permanent model which all future Christian societies 
ought to copy and reproduce. By this method the polities of Borne 
and Geneva, of the Anglican and the Independent communities, have 
alike been defended. The Philosophical method, implying an exactly 
antithetical Biblical doctrine, works constructively from a given 
principle or series of premisses, say the idea of law or order, which 
may be made to vindicate a papal, episcopal, or presbyterian polity, 
according as the thinker conceives the monarchical, the aristocratical, 
or the republican the most perfect form of government, most able 
to create order, to exercise and develop the noblest life. The 
Political method is indifierent or even hostile to all arguments that 
assume an absolute standard or permanent divine rule, and builds on 
expediency and prescriptive right. It was the characteristic creation 
of the eighteenth century, which, as became an age that had lost all 
faith in the Ideal, cultivated the happy optimism that identified the 
actual with the rational, and, as a consequence, resisted all change as 
bad, standing strong in the conviction that there was no proof of 
right like the fact of possession. But there are many lofty and 
proud spirits who hate expediency, and believe that in matters of 
religion the only valid rights are divine ; and to them the historical 
method has oflered a more excellent and agreeable way. They have 
formulated to themselves, on the one side, a narrow theory of history ; 
and, on the other, as the mental basis of all their work, a large 
supernaturalism, which made light of impossibilities and turned so 
much of the religious society as was constituted on given political 
lines, and stood in a given succession, as the one church of Christ ; 
and have then, by the help of a minute and; curious, though 
not scientific or open-minded scholarship, laboured to represent 
this church of theirs as* instituted of God, governed and inspired 
by Him, secured from the moment of creation till now in continuous 
being and activity by the orders and instruments, symbols, and sacra- 
ments that were the conditions of His presence and the media of 
His grace. 

Now these differences of*method are not arbitrary or accidental ; 
they are the result of the underlying differences of thought or belief, 
of theology and religious ideal. As this is, so must the polity be; it 
is the men who have no religious ideal that have no ideal of polity, who 
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without any preference for what ought to be, accept what is and defend 
it as altogether of man, yet as good as if it were altogether of God. 
The men, indeed, who have most differed in method have often seemed 
to agree in end ; those who have used, and those who have most deeply 
despised, the argument from expediency have stood often together within 
the pale of the? same Church, exponents and defenders of the same polity. 
But the association was accidental, the agreement only apparent, mask* 
ing the utmost distance and dissonance of spirit. The Church defended 
by arguments from expediency is no city of God, no ideal of the 
Eternal realized in time; the Church defended by the claims of 
divine right and authority must be of divine institution and 
guidance to be a Church at all. The man who sees in the Church 
a department of the State, and the man who regards it as a direct 
and miraculous creation of God, miraculously governed, may by the 
irony of circumstances be ecclesiastical brethren, but in the region 
of fundamental belief they are fundamentally opposed, their only 
possible attitude to each other being one of radical disagreement and 
contradiction. 

This, then, brings out the point to be here emphasized : in all 
such discussions the really cardinal matter is the underlying con- 
ception, the determinative principle or idea, the idea of religion. 
The ultimate questions in ecclesiastical polity arc religious. What 
has to be dealt with, is not so much opposed political systems as 
religious conceptions fundamentally diiferent and distinct. But this 
position involves another : the fundamental is the creative and 
regulative, or constitutive idea, which means that the Church must 
be construed through the religion, not the religion through the 
Church. The one must harmonize with the other, but the creative 
and normative idea is the religion, the Church the created and 
accordant. And the latter must agree with the former, in order 
that it may be its interpreter, the agent or medium for its realiza- 
tion, But this again determines the order of our subsequent dis- 
cussions : we must discover and define the idea of religion that 
we may find the ideal which has to |)e realized. And once we have 
found it, we shall be in a position to discuss and, if possible, determine 
what kind or order of polity or institution will best work its 
realization. ^ * 


II. 

Of the idea or nature of religion an exhaustive discussion is not 
here possible ; the doctrine and its implicates must simply be stated 
in the most general way. Well, then^ religion is here conceived, 
neither as knowledge, whether described with J acobi as faith, or with 
Scheliing as intuition, or with Hegel as thought; nor as feeling, 
whether it be, as with Schleiermacher, the feeling of depen^nce, or as 
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with the author.of Natural Religion/^ of admiration, or as with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, of wonder ; nor as a sort of transfigured morality, 
whether it be represented, as with Lessing, as a spe'cies of objective 
conscience meant to hasten the birth and action of the subjective, or 
with Kant as duty apprehended as a divine command, or with Matthew 
Arnold, as '^morality touched by emotion.^^ Religion is no one of these, 
yet it is all of these — ajid something more. Each of these definitions 
is simple only so long as there is no analysis ; but under analysis they 
one and all become as complex as the very notion they seek to define. 
Religion, indeed, is too large and rich a thing to be defined by any 
single term or reduced to any single element, whether intellectual, 
emotional, or moral ; it too completely covers and comprehends the 
whole nature of man to be denoted by a name borrowed from a 
section of hiiL experience, or from one department of his rational 
activity. And so one may say that these definitions, taken together, 
would give a better idea of religion than taken singly or in isolation. 
There can be no religion without thought, for a man must conceive 
an object before he can sustain any rational relation to it ; not to 
think is to be without reason, and where no reason is no religion 
can be. Nor can it be without feeling, for feeling, though distin- 
guishable, is inseparable from thought. If wc think, we must feel ; 
if we feel, we are conscious first of ourselves as subject, and next of 
a Dot-ourselves or object, and it depends on how we conceive the 
object whether our feeling be one of dependence, admiration, or 
wonder, or an emotion higher and comprehensive of all the three. Nor 
can religion exist apart from conduct or conscience, for man cannot 
conceive himself standing in a relation to a supernatural or a 
supreme power without feeling himself constrained to act either in 
harmony with or in opposition to it, and to judge his actions either 
with approval or the reverse. And this involves the direct discipline 
of the moral nature and the exercise of the moral judgment. 

Where the product includes in an equal degree intellectual, emo- 
tional, and moral elements, it cannot be traced to the sole causation 
of either the intellect, or the heart, or the conscience. We must 
find, then, a notion of religion large enough to comprehend these 
varied elements, able also to bind them into organic and living unity. 
Now, if we look out for the^ most general characteristic common to all 
faiths, we would say, that in religion man conceives and realizes him-^ 
self not as a mere sensuous and mortal individual, but as spirit and 
conscious spirit, who has overcome, or is endeavouring to overcome, 
tibie contradictions within his own nature, and between it and the order 
or system under and within which he lives. But so to conceive liim- 
self is to be for himself not simply a transitory detached or isolated 
individual, but a unit who is a member of an organic whole, a being 
with universal affinities, and relations both to the seen and the 
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unseen^ whether the unseen be conceived as the magic present in a fetish, 
or as collective humanity in its past and future, or as an unknown force, 
or as a known and living God. It is hence not necessary that religion 
he theistic to be so conceived ; it is meanwhile only aeoessary to see 
that man so conceiving himself and his relations is religious. But 
so conceived, religion becomes the conscious relation of nian as spirit 
to the creative and universal and regnant spirit, under whatever 
form he may conceive it ; in other and homelier and more perfect 
words, it is the relation realized by the man who knows the love of 
God, loves God, and feels bound to express his love in the fittest and 
and surest ways. Here thought, feeling and conduct are all con- 
tained, and stand in living and inseparable unity. He who loves 
God knows God, lives in harmony with the will he loves, and for 
its ends. 

But it is necessary that some of the more significant principles 
implied in this position be made explicit. 

1. The determinative idea in religion is the idea of God. A 
religion always is as its deity is — ^indeed, the former is but the latter 
become explicit, as it were the explicated idea of Him. As the one 
is conceived, the other must be through and through. A religion 
is perfect in the degree that its conception of God is perfect ; it is 
the way in which a Church thinks of God that determines its religious 
place and power, whether it be a standing or a falling Church. And 
so where God is conceived as the Absolutely Good, as if He were the 
personalized moral energies of the universe working beneficently on 
behalf of each and of all, there the religion ought to be as if it were 
the organized bepeficence of humanity, the power that works by 
divine inspiration for human good. For a religion not to be as its 
God is, is to be a thing of falsest nature, a satire on sincerity, a con- 
tradiction to the very idea of the truth. 

2. The primary and causal relation in religion is not man's to 
God, but God's to man. His action precedes and underlies ours. 
For Him to be is to act; wherever He is He is active, and His 
action must be silent, but is never stayed or inoperative. Hence 
God^s relation •to man is the basis of man's relation to God, and 
religion is but man become so conscious of this prior relation as to 
live in harmony with it, as to attempt to realize the life and ideals 

, and ends that come through it. But this involves the counterpart 
and complement of the first principle — viz., that a religious man 
always is as his God is, an image or miniature of Him, a form 
realizing in time the thought of the Eternal. But so construed 
he becomes not simply a person related to God, but a vehicle of the 
divine ideas, an organ or agent of the divine purposes. A nature 
that touches the divine, and exists through it, must be penetrated and 
moved by it ; but to be so penetrated and moved is to exist and to 
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work for ends that are God's, though they may be ends that can 
only be realized through man. The religious individual is really 
the minister of a universal purpose, a temporal agent of the Eternal 
will. 

3, The function or end of the religious man is to be a minister 
or vehicle of the divine purposes, and so the function or oflBce o£ 
religion is to qualify man for this work. To perform it he must 
have a nature more or less open to God — stand, as it were, in a rela- 
tion of reciprocity with Him. There is no atheism so bad as the 
one which reduces all God^s action in the world to interference or 
miracle. The supernaturalism which limits His grace and truth to 
a Church profanely expels Him from Nature and humanity. There is 
a sense in which the highest ecclesiasticism is the worst theism ; it 
lives largely by its denial or limitation of Deity. Nature is, because 
God everywhere acts ; religion is, because He is the ever- working 
Spirit. In the field of Nature He acts through forces, in the field 
of history He acts through persons, and the persons who best serve 
Him are the religious, the men who so love the divine will as to 
labour to bring everything in themselves and in society into harmony 
with it. Such men know that they are not saved for their own sakes 
merely, but for man^s ; that to be religious is simply to become a 
means for the ends of God. For God governs man through men ; 
great and good personalities are the chiefest works of Providence; the 
agencies through which it accomplishes its noblest moral results. 
There is no contribution to the common good like a good man ; 
through him the mind of the race is lifted, its progress worked, 
something done towards the embodiment of the divine ideas, the 
realization of the divine order. It is in religion as in music : Nature 
is full of musical voices, of simple notes that sound melodiously in 
every ear ; but out of these the cultured and quickened imagination of 
the master can create harmonies such as Nature never has created or 
can create — can in his Oratorio ^ weave sounds into symphonies so 
wondrous that they seem like the speech of the gods suddenly break- 
ing articulate upon the ear of man, speaking of passions, hopes, fears, 
joys too tumultuous and vast for the human tongue to utter, or opening 
and interpreting for mortals a world where, remote from discord or dis- 
sonance, thought and being haove as to the stateliest music. So in the 
spiritual sphere the real and holy religious person is the master spirit,^ 
making audible to others the harmonies his imagination is the first to 
hear. In him the truths and ideas of God, as yet indistinctly seen or 
partially heard by the multitude, are embodied, become as it were 
incarnate, articulate, assume ‘a visible and strenuous form that they 
may inspire men to nobler deeds and show them how to create a 
higher manhood and purer society. For these two stand indissolubly 
together; the most distinctly personal is still a collective good. 
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reduces the amount of evil in the world, augments the forces that 
contend against it. The better a man is, the more he feels the burden 
and the pain *of sorrow, the mightier his ambition to help in the 
creation of a happier and a more perfect state. And as his most 
individual are still universal ends, he must seek the help of the like- 
minded, attempt to organize the good against the evil in the world. 
Thus, as religious men multiply, the enthusiasm Of pity is sure to 
increase, the energies directed against sin and suffering are certain to 
grow more victorious. Every man possessed of the spirit of God 
feels the divine passion in the presence of sin, and so in him and his 
society, to the degree of their capacity, the redeeming energies of 
God may be said to work. The end of the Church is the salvation 
of the world, its redemption from the pain under which it has travailed 
from creation till now. 

Let us see, then, whither our analysis of the idea of religion has 
conducted us: — Keligion is essentially a relation of harmonious 
activity with the will of God ; the man who realizes this relation is 
a religious man, the society which exists through and for its realiza- 
tion is a religious society. So understood, religion may be 
regarded, on the one side, as God^s method or way of working out 
His beneficent purposes ; on the other, as man^s following the way 
that he may fulfil the ends of God. Through religion God 
creates the order, works the progress, and achieves the good of man- 
kind, and this agent or organ throughout is the religious man and 
society. Erom this point of view, everything that makes for human 
happiness and wholeness is of religion ; whatever fears man^s growth 
in freedom, in culture, in science, in everything meant by progress 
and civilization, may be ecclesiastical, but is not religious The 
organized society that seeks to enforce respect for its orders, obser- 
vance of its ritual, participation in its worship, submission to its 
authority by invoking the terrors of the world to come, may be a 
church but is not a religion. The distinctive note of the latter is 
that it looks at the duties of the moment in the light of eternity, the 
character and needs of the individual as in the presence of the 
universal and iijl relation to the imperishable ; and it does so not that it 
may despise time and the individual, but that it may magnify both ; 
not that it may enfeeble, but that it mky enlarge and strengthen 
,duty; not that it may weaken the worth of character or make light 
of human need, but that it may lend a mightier import to the ouq 
and give a vaster reach to the other. The men who live as for 
eternity, believing that the problem of, their being is, in hai^mony 
with the will of their Creator, to work out the ultimate order and 
good of the universe, live under the noblest and humanest inspiration 
possible to man. And this is the inspiration given by religion j to 
have it is to breathe the thoughtful breath that comes of a .living 
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faith. !l3ut this idea of religion requires as a clear necessity that 
the polity which seeks to articulate and incorporate and realize it be 
a polity that allows the religious society to live unde^ the inspiration 
of its own ideals, under the control of its own truths, obedient to its 
Qwn laws, altogether as a society whose energies and ends are all 
religious and all of God, 


III. 

But this discussion hitherto has been largely a priori^ and so it 
may be as well to confirm and illustrate the conclusion from the 
historical side. To discuss the abstract idea of religion is a small 
thing; it is a greater to look at it as embodied and expresssed in the 
supreme religious personality of the race. In Jesus Christ what we 
term the ideal was realized, perfeet religion became a living and 
articulate reality. Through His only-begotten Son, God declared 
what He meant and what He means man to be. 

1. We must interpret His idea of religion through His life. 
That life was one of remarkable simplicity, but still more remarkable 
significance. It did not conform to either of the two traditional 
ideals, the priest^s or the scribe s. The former made the temple and 
the priesthood the great factors of religion ; in the temple God was 
to be found, the w^ay into His presence was through His priests, the 
method of winning His favour or obtaining pardon was by their 
sacrifices. The holy man was the man who came often to the temple 
and made generous use of its priesthood, places, articles and modes 
of worship. Worship, conducted by authorized persons within the 
sacred place and in the established way, became the same essence of 
religion, and the priesthood themselves are our witnesses as to 
how colhpletcly their ceremonial had swallowed up God’s moral 
law. The ideal of the scribes was different, yet akin ; it was made 
up of rules, constituted by regulations as to the doing and ordering 
of the sensuous things of life. It observed days and months 
and seasons, was great in fasts and alms, and times and modes of 
prayer, found great merit in phylacteries and in the reading of the 
Scriptures, was devotedly loyal to the unwritten law, wljich was formed 
of ancient custom, the decisions of the great synagogue or council 
of their church, and the wisdom of the fathers. Knowledge of this 
law was the most esteemed learning, and the esteem was expressed 
in a notable way ; the man wise enough to interpret the law made* 
laws by his interpretations. And so the holy man of the scribe 
forgot no sacred day or solemn time, neglected no fast, gave alms of 
all he had, prayed by book, 'worshipped according to law, and other- 
wise toiled and comported himself as became a man who lived by 
rule. Excellent men they were — honest, scrupulous, faithful in the 
minutest things, only forgetful that the kingdom and truth of God 
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weit mfinitely wider than their law. And here the kinship of the 
ideals appears; both could i^ake scrupulous, neither could make 
magnanimous, men. Each had had its heroes, who had suffered, 
and even died, in defence of altar and ritual, or through fidelity 
to minute points of law ; but neither had produced a man possessed 
of the enthusiasm of humanity, full of holy passion for the moral 
ends of God. The man who has the strength of fanaticism in 
things sacerdotal is by this very fact made*a stranger to the spirit 
and inspiration of true religion. 

For let us look at Christ in relation to the priest and the scribe. 
His ideal stood in so sharp antithesis to theirs that He was unin- 
telligible to both, was regarded and treated by both’ as an absolute 
enemy. In the eye of the scribe He was a religious alien, standing 
outside the continuity and catholicity of .Jewish tradition and doctrine ; 
in the eye of the priest he broke the unity of the order and worship 
established of old by God, consecrated by law and custom, possessed 
of divine authority, the very symbol of the national life and condition 
of the people’s well-being. His home was in Galilee, remote from 
the city of the religion where the priest was the ruler and the 
sacerdotal was also the civil law. When He visited their city the 
priests could not understand one whose temple and worship were 
spiritual, whose God was a Father who made sacrifices to save, who 
did not need incense and sacrifices and burnt-offerings to become 
propitious ; they knew not what to do with Him, knew only how to 
hate Him, how to glut their hate in the infamy and death of the 
cross. In the province where He familiarly lived the distance of the 
priest and the presence of the Gentile made the atmosphere clearer, 
ritual law and custom less rigid, and so it was more favourable to a 
religious development regulated throughout by the spontaneotis and 
normal action of His own ideal. But here He met the Pharisee and 
the scribe, and their relation to Him was one of radical contradiction 
and fretful collision, proceeding from their fanatical devotion to the 
traditions of the fathers and their consequent inability to understand 
His spirit and His truth. In His daily and familiar life they found 
none of the customary signs of religion — fasting, alms, the phylactery, 
stated forms an& times and places for prayer, ceremonial cleanliness, 
punctilious observance of the Sabbath law and customs ; nay, they 
found not only these absent, but a conduct that seemed studiously 
to offend, kindly speech to Gentiles, association with publicans and 
sinners, unheard-of liberty allowed to His disciples and claimed 
for Himself on the Sabbath, and the right to do all this vindicated 
by the denial of the authority of tradition and the elders, and by the 
assertion of His own. It was to these'scrupulous and conscientious 
men all very sad, even awful, and so they judged Him a profaiie 
person, acting from no other purpose or motive than to destroy the 
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law and the prophets. As later the Christians, too religious to be 
understood of ilie heathen, were judged to be men without religion, 
and condemned as atheists, so Christ, without any of the notes dis- 
tinctive of sacerdotal and legal piety, was deemed altogether impious 
and declared worthy of death. 

But to the men He called and made clear of eye and open of 
rision, the real secret of His spirit stood disclosed. They saw that 
the denials were the accidents of His life ; but the affirmation of a 
new religious ideal was its essence. Of this ideal the prophets had 
dreamed, but He made it an articulate reality. God was to Him 
what He had never yet been to man — a living Father, loving, loved — 
in whom He was embosomed — through whom, and to whom, He lived. 
He knew no moment without His presence ; suffered no grief the 
Father did not share ; tasted no joy He did not send ; spoke no word 
that was not of Him ; did no act that was not obedience to His 
will. Where the relation w^as so immediately filial and beautiful, the 
mediation of a priest had been an impertinence, the use of his sacri- 
fices and forms an estrangement, the coming of a cold, dark cloud 
between the radiant soul of the Son and the gracious face of the 
Father. Where true love lives it must use its own speech, speak in 
its own name, and feel that it must touch, and, as it were, hold 
with its own hands the higher love that loved it into being. And 
because He stood so related to the Father, He and the Father had 
one love, one work, one will, one end. To sec Him was to see the 
Father ; His working was the Father^s. Through Him God lived 
among men ; the glory men beheld in Him was the glory of the only 
Begotten, incarnated grace and truth. And so this love of God was 
love of man ; in the Son of Man the Father of man served His 
child, and humanity came to know its God and the things in which 
He delighted. The best service of God was a ministry that redeemed 
from sin, a sacrifice that saved from death. The wonderful thing 
in religion was not what man gave to God, but what God gave to 
man — the good, the truth, the Ipve — the way in which He bore his 
sins and carried his sorrows, made human guilt divine passion, and 
the cure of hate the work of love. What God is among His worlds 
Jesus was among men : He is the mind and heart of God persona- 
lized for humanity ; as it were. His universal ideal realized. And 
after what manner did this realized ideal live ? As embodied com*- 
passion, beneficence, truth, love, working for the complete redemption^ 
of man. Every kind of evil was to Him a pain from which He 
could not but seek to save. Disease He loved to cure ; poverty He 
pitied, doing His utmost to create the temper before which it should 
cease ; the common affliction^ of man touched Him with sympathy, 
subdued Him to tears. But what moved Him most was moral 
evil — the sight of man in the hands of sin ; and in order to save 
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him from it, He took an altogether new way. He dismissed the 
venerable methods and impotent formalisms of the priest and the 
scribe, and went.in among the guilty, that He might in the very 
heart of their guilt- awaken the love of good and of Grod. He did 
not feel that He condescended, only that His love was a sweet com- 
pulsion to save; they did not feel His condescension, only the 
goodness that was too pure for their sin to siilly, that S^o thought of 
their good as to win their souls for God. And the result was alto- 
gether wonderful; the laws of the scribe and the religion of the 
priest had only divided men — had made good and evil accidents of 
custom, not qualities and states of the living person, had cured no 
sinner, had only created fictitious sins, the more damning that they 
were so false; but the new spirit and way of Christ found the 
common manhood of men, united them, made sin moral, change from 
it possible, even dutiful ; made religion become, as it were, the con- 
centrated and organized moral energies of God working redemptively 
through men on behalf of man. There never was a grander or more 
fruitful revolution of thought, more needed on earth, more mani- 
festly of heaven. He who accomplished it was indeed a lledecrner ; 
through Him religion ceased to be an affair of the priest or the 
magistrate, transacted in the temple and conducted by ceremonial and 
according to law, and became the supreme concern of man, covering 
his whole life, working in every way for his amelioration, satisfied 
with nothing less than the perfect virtue and happiness alike of the 
individual and the race — in simple truth, God^s own method for 
realizing in man His ideal of humanity. 

2. As Jesus lived He taught ; His teaching but articulated the 
ideal He embodied in His character and life. One thing in that 
teaching is most remarkable — the complete absence of sacerdotal 
ideas, the non-recognition of those customs and elements men had 
been wont to think essential to religion. He spoke of Himself as 
a teacher, never as a priest ; assumed no priestly office, performed 
no priestly function, breathed an atmosphere that had no sacerdotal 
taint, that was full only of the largest and most fragrant humanity. 
He instituted no^ sacerdotal office or rite, appointed no man to any 
sacerdotal duty, %ent His disciples forth to be teachers or preachers, 
made no man of them a priest, created i^o order of priesthood to 
which any man could belong. Worship to Him was a matter of 
the Spirit ; it needed no consecrated place or person — needed only 
the heart of the Son to be rejil before the Father. The best worship 
was obedience ; the man perfect as God is perfect was the man who 
pleased God. His beatitudes wer^ all reserved for ethical qualities of 
mind, were never promised on any ceremonial or sacerdotal condition. 
His good man was poor in spiriV^ meek,^^ merciful, ‘^pure in 
heart/^ hungry after righteousness,^^ a peacemaker/^ In describing 
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His ideal of goodness He found its antitheses in the ideals of 
the temple and tradition; His example of universal benevolence 
was the good Samaritan its contradiction the* priest and the 
Levite; true prayer was illustrated by the penitent publican, false 
by the formal Pharisee. The parables that vindicated His treatment 
of sinners enforced the high doctrine that nothing was so agreeable 
to God as their salvation, that the mission of the godlike was to seek 
and save them. The duty that summarized all others was love to 
God ; the man that loved most obeyed best — could not but obey. 
To love God was to love man, to love the Divine Spirit was to do a 
divine part, to be pitiful, to forgive as God forgives, to bear ill and 
do good, to act unto others in a godlike way that they may be won 
to godlike eonduet. And He did not conceive goiod men as iso- 
lated — they formed a society, a kingdom. The citizens of His 
kingdom were the men who heard His voice and followed His way. 
God reigned in and over them, and they existed for His ends, to 
create good and overcome evil. The kingdom they constituted was 
of heaven,^^ opposed in source and nature to those founded in the 
despotisms and iniquities of earth ; and also of God/^ proceeded from 
the Creator and Sovereign of man that His own high order might 
be realized. Such being its nature, it could be incorporated in no 
polity, organized under no local forms into no national or temporal 
system ; it was a kingdonl of the truth/^ and all who were of the truth 
belonged to it. It was a sublime idea ; the good and holy of every 
land and race were gathered into a glorious fellowship, dwelt 
together, however far apart or mutually unknown, as citizens of the 
same Eternal City, with all their scattered energies so unified by the 
will of God as to be co-ordinated and co-operant factors of human 
progress and, happiness. Men have not yet risen to the clear and 
full comprehension of this ideal, and the tardiest in reaching it arc 
those organized political institutions which boast themselves sole 
possessors of Christas truth and life. 

3. It is hardly necessary to discuss the meaning for our thesis 
of Christas person and teaching. To Christian men He is the 
normal and normative religious person — i,e., the persgn whose living 
is their law", who made the standard to which they ‘ought to corn- 
form, and who distribute! the influences creative of conformity. 
Now, in Him religion was a perfect relation to God expressed in 
speech and action creative of a perfect humanity, a humanity made* 
through knowledge of God, obedient to Him. As embodied in Him 
religion was in the presence of sin and sorrow a holy passion, a 
suflering unto sacrifice dud ^to a \oYe that identified the sinless 
Seeket with the sinner He sought ; but in the presence of the salva- 
bility of man it was a^n enthusiasm of redemption, the victorious 
working of the Spirit that can spare no evil and can be pleased with 
von. XLV. c c 
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no good that falls short of the perfection which can alone sat isfjr 
Q'od. So understood, religion is man^s living in loving and holy 
harmony with the will of God, and its work the creation of a 
humanity that shall in all its persons, relations, and institutions 
express and realize this harmony. 


IV. 

The discussion has hitherto been concerned with the ideal of 
religion ; we must now, and most briefly, glance at the churches in 
relation to it. 

1. Our fundamental principle here is this : the churches exist by 
the religion, and for it; the religion does not exist through the 
churches, or for them. The religion is the creative, the church the 
created idea ; and here, as everywhere, the law ought to be valid, 
that the measure of truth for the created idea is that it shall harmonize 
with and truly express the creative. The churches must be con- 
strued through the religion, not the religion through the churches. 
It is true independently of them, but they are right only as they are 
throughout accordant with it in nature and character. Now this 
accordancy may be tested in two ways, either by comparing -the two 
ideals, that of tbe church and that of the religion, or by the simple 
historical inquiry, Has it made, individually and collectively, the 
people among whom it has lived fulfil, or approximate to the fulfil- 
ment of, Christas ideal ? That latter is a grave question for all the 
churches. The degree in which they have worked this realization is 
the measure of their success ; the degree in which they have not, is 
the measure of their failure. 

It would lead into a region I am most anxious to avoid were any 
attempt here made at detailed comparative criticism of Qhurch ideals 
and the religious. The purpose of this paper is more positive, by 
discussing the religious to show what the ecclesiastical ought to be* 
Yet it may emphasize this purpose and illustrate the idea which under- 
lies it, if we look in the light of our* previous discussions at the spirit 
and motives which produced the Anglican revival of fifty years ago* 
That revival was at its birth distinctly doctrinal or ideal, and though 
it used history *to support and commend its idea it did so at first in 
faith rather than with knowledge. The success that attended its use 
was more due to a courage that walked fearlessly into the unknown 
than to any clear light of science. When one turns to the tracts 
and treatises of the period one wonders, when regard is had to the 
historical material and the method of handling it, at the extraordinary 
effects they produced. Keble,* Newmftn, and Pusey are indeed 
illustrious names ; at no time has the Church of England or the 
University of Oxford had names more venerated or worthier of 
honour* But the work they did was accomplished through what 
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tliey brou^ht.tQ history, not through what they found in it ; at least, 
through what they found only so far as it was the vehicle of what 
they brought. The movement they inaugurated may be described as 
a movement for the recovery of the lost or forgotten ideal of the 
Anglican Church. They worked out the ideal, and then made 
inroads into history in search of the means of realization, though 
their researches and lj.bours were, in the case of many, to have a 
tragic effect upon the ideal. Still the motive or spring of their 
endeavour was the wish to call into being a nobler faith, the belief 
that their Church was one of apostolic descent, of continuous life, 
supernatural endowment and divine authority. 

In order that they might evoke and vivify this faith, they tried 
to enrich the church of to-day with the wealth of all her yesterdays, 
to adorn her age with the grace of her youth and the fruitful strength 
of her maturity. And so they recalled the memories of her illus- 
trious saints and fathers, woke into speech the long silent wisdom 
of her divines and teachers, searched out and restored her ancient 
treasuries of devotion, her richest and sweetest forms for the service of 
God, studied how to make ugain significant and symbolical, or, as 
they loved to think, beautiful with holtness, her homes and temples 
of worship, how to deepen the mystery and enhance the efficacy of 
her sacraments, how to invest with all needed virtue and authority 
her orders and her offices — in a word, how to make her live to the eye 
of the imagination as to the eye of faith arrayed in all the grace of 
her Lord, clothed in all the dignity and loveliness of the historical 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church/^ The ideal was at once 
winsome and majestic, well fitted to awe into reverence and inspire 
with the enthusiasm of devotion. It came like a revelation to an 
age weary of a hard and pragmatic evangelicalism, with its prosaic 
spirit, narrow interests and formal methods of reconciling God and 
man. It appealed to the imagination which romanticism had touched 
and quickened, doing for the Church what the poetry of Wordsworth 
had done for Nature, and the works of Scott for the national history. 
A new notion of religion came through the new idea, and the men 
it penetrated and held were like men possessed of 9 new spirit of 
worship, a seemlier, a more reverent and holy sense of God. We 
need not wonder at* its victories ; man would have been more ignoble 
than he is if he had remained insensible to its charm. Happily, 
for human nature and progress, there is no law more sure in its 
operation than this — that a belief ennobles in proportion to its Own 
nobility ; what has no intrinsic goodness can never evoke enthusiasm 
for good. • 

But it is not enough to construe the Anglican ideal through the 
notion of the church ; it is necessary to study and criticize it through 
the idea of the religion. This is not only to change the point of 

c c 2 
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view, but it is to assume a much higher one; for, religion being 
greater than the church, a rich and sublime ecclesiastical may be a 
poor and mean religious ideal. The question here, then, is — whether 
the Anglican ideal did really articulate and faithfully interpret the 
religion of Christ ? Whether it translated into visible speech and 
living form for the people and state of England His mind as to His 
society or kingdom ? Here the main point o£ the problem does not 
relate to a great clerical and sacerdotal corporation, instituted for 
the maintenance and realization of worship, but to a society that 
claims to embody and to work for the completer embodiment in 
everything and in every one of the order and ideas of God, of the 
spirit and truth of Christ. This is a larger, grander and harder 
matter than the other, and implies two things ; on the one side a 
clear and complete comprehension of the idea of the religion, and on 
the other a full and suflBcient articulation of the same in the institu- 
tions and agencies needed to work its realization. Now when we 
analyze the principles or elements that underlie the Anglican ideal, 
what do we find ? A singularly imperfect and narrow idea of 
religion, supported by an equally narrow and one-sided theory as to 
human nature, as to history*and providence, as to God and man in 
themselves and in their mutual relations. On the one side, the ideal 
rested on the twin pillars of a great doubt and a great fear ; it 
doubted the presence of God in humanity, the activity and reality of 
His grace outside the limits of a constituted church and apart from 
sacramental persons, instruments and symbols. It doubted the 
sanity of the reason He had given, thought that it had so little 
affinity with its Maker as to be ever tending away from Him, its 
bent by nature being from God rather than to God ; and so it was 
possessed of the great fear that reason, freed from the authority and 
guardian care of an organized and apostolic church, would infallibly 
break from the control of His law and His truth. It made man, 
as it were, atheist by nature, and so confined divine influence to 
artificial and ordained channels as ‘to make the common life, which 
most needs to be illumined and ennobled by the divine, either vacant 
of God or alien from Him. And so it enriched the church by 
impoverishing humanity, what it took from the one being its 
loftiest ideals, what it gave to the other bein^ but their sensuous 
^ and baser counterfeits. On the other and more positive side, this 
ideal implied principles that had no place in the mind of Christ, or 
any real affinity to His free and gracious spirit. Its most beautiful 
quality was its reverence; it^ was possessed, as it were, of an 
enthusiasm of devotion ; but it even here knew too little of His Joyous 
and sweet spontaneity, the glad and trustful filial spirit that loved 
immediate speech and fellowship with the Father. Then its ideal of 
duty was too ecclesiastical to be His, was without His large benefit 
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cence and healthful humanity. Its knowledge of Him was mcdiseval, 
tiot primitive ; the Christ it knew was the Christy of mystery and 
sacraments, not the Christ of Nature and God. He did not love 
tradition, did not believe in the sanctity of forms, in the holiness of 
fasts, the sin and apostasy of all who refused to conform to the 
priestly law or order. And what He did not love for Himself He 
could not love for His* people; what displeased Him in Judaism He 
could not be pleased to see crystallized round Himself. The living 
man, the conscious home and Son of God, with love breaking into 
spontaneous speech and filial act, was more to Him than the orderly 
observance of ritual, or than the stateliest worship of the temple. 
His ideal of worship was filial love expressed in filial speech and 
conduct, and this love made all places sacred, all times holy, all 
service religious, all actions duties done to the Father in heaven. 
There never was a humancr or saner ideal, one that so consecrated 
and elevated the whole man, so penetrated and transfigured his whole 
life. Its essential elements were all natural, in no degree sacerdotal, 
traditional, or ecclesiastical ; where man knew God as the Father 
and himself as a son, worship could not but be ; not elsewhere or in 
other sort was worship possible. 

Now, it is by this vaster and grander yet simpler ideal that the 
Anglican must be measured ; it must fulfil the idea of Christ to be 
a true ideal for a Christian church. We may not make deductions 
that only a detailed comparison, running along many lines, would 
warrant ; but two sayings, an Anglican and a Christian may be com- 
pared. Here is the Anglican: There is a well-known sect, which 
denies both Baptism and the Lord^s Supper. A churchman must believe 
its members to be altogether external to the fold of Christ. Whatever 
benevolent work they may be able to show, still, if we receive the 
Church doctrine concerning the means, generally necessary to salva- 
tion, we must consider such persons to be mere heathens, except in 
knowledge. That is the Churches doctrine. Here is Christas :f 

Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother/^ In the light of the 
latter the former looks hard enough. A theory that has to make 
mere heathens of some of the most beautiful and devoted spirits 
that have adorned the Religion and promoted the philanthropies 
of modern times, may be good ccclesiasticism but is bad Christianity, 
The difierence between them is the difference between two ideals, 
that of the Son of Man and that of the Son of the Church. If the 
Anglican revival has sublin\ed and softened and enriched our worship, 
it has also narrowed and hardened and impoverished onr religion. 
Sensuous excellence may be the most serious of spiritual defects; 

, ^ * J. H. Newman, “ Via Media,” vol. iL pp. 29-30 (1877). 

' , t Matt. xii. 50. 
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and a political ideal which suppresses or misconceives essential 
elements in the religious, wants the most distinctive note of truth. 

2. We return* then to our fundamental principle ; the churches 
exist for the religion and ought to be as it is, agencies and 
institutions for its realization, good only as adapted to this end. The 
character of a religion is determined by its ideal of God ; the con- 
stitution, action and ambitions of a church are determined by its idea 
of religion. To be unfaithful to any element in the latter is to be 
without the highest kind of catholicity, catholicity as regards the 
truth. The glory of the Christian* religion is its conception of God. 
He is the common Father and Sovereign, benevolent and beneficent, 
gracious yet righteous. He loves all men, and wills their good ; 
hates sin and contends against it with all His energies. He finds 
His highest beatitude in the happiness of the creature, but makes 
holiness the condition of happiness. To create holiness that 
happiness may be realized, is the aim of the divine moral govern- 
ment; in making for righteousness it makes for the highest good 
of the universe. But the religion that articulates this conception 
must be as it were the moral energies of the race, organized and inspired 
of God, for the creation of holy happiness and happy holiness. And the 
churches that interpret the religion must have this as their supreme 
end, the regnant idea that determines the range and modes of their 
activities. No element or province of good can be alien to them ; 
whatever tends to bring in a more perfect order is their proper 
work, whatever tends to delay or defeat its coming is their proper 
enemy. They are associations for worship, for the societies that 
are to carry out God^s purposes must depend on Him and stand with 
Him in living fellowship and sympathy; but their worship is only 
a means, not an end ; it is meant to create a gentler and more 
reverent spirit, a holier passion of benevolence, a more exalted moral 
enthusiasm, not simply to soothe and satisfy the soul. They are 
homes of instruction, for men must be informed of the truth if they 
are to be formed by it ; but the instruction is in order to better 
living, to nobler and more efficient action in the way of Christ and 
for the ends of JHis kingdom. In Him all the churches find their, 
ideal religious person ; to create Christlike men and to realize in 
society an order and law worthy of Him il their mission. To fulfil 
it they must work as He worked, by love, by gentleness, by speaking 
the truth, by creating a manhood that praises God, and a brother- 
hood that rejoices man, by bearing the sins and carrying the sorrows 
of men till the life of sorrow and the b,eing of sin shall cease, by 
unweariedness in "well-doing increasing* the number of good men 
and the quality of their goodness, so making v earth in an ever 
brighter degree the home of a redeemed humanity, Churches^that 
do not work for these ends are not churches of the Chnstiah 
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religion ; those* that work by fittest means, and so to best issues, are 
the most Christian of churches. 

The rang:e thus opened up to the activity of the churches is immense ; 
it is coextensive with the needs of society and man. Their primary 
duty is to the individual ; with him they must begin. Good persons 
are the most efiScient factors of good; what makes the most good 
men does the most ^ood to man. Now, religion has in a unique 
degree the power of conversion ; wc may say, indeed, is the sole 
possessor of this power. Any great ambition or affection may exalt, 
or even in a sense purify, a man^; but a man must have a certain 
largeness and elevation of nature before he can feel it. Love of art 
or science, literary, political and other ambitioft, may persuade a man 
to live both purely and laboriously, but the nature to which they 
appeal must be already a noble nature. The arts and sciences do 
not so much elevate man as witness to his elevation. But religion 
hjfis an altogether peculiar power : it can touch the bad man, find the 
good in him, ho possess as to transform his nature, making him in all 
things the servant of righteousness. Now, this power the churches 
ought to labour to exercise in the highest possible degree. They ought 
to burn with a passion for souls, be consumed with the desire to save. 
This does not mean the ambition for numbers, but the enthusiasm 
for a religious change that is a moral regeneration. To the extent that 
a profession of religion does not carry with it purity, chastity, truth — 
in a word, integrity of moral nature — it is an evil and not a good. 
The churches must bring together faith and conduct, translate the 
ideal of their Master into the living of their disciples, if they are to 
live to purpose and grow in power. 

This, then, is their primary duty — to save men; but their first 
is not their last. Saved men are means, not ends ; they are saved 
that they may save, work out the moral regeneration of the race. 
The churches that convert most men, and best use the men they have 
converted, realize religion in the^ most efficient way. It is the work 
of tlicse men, instructed and inspired by their churches, to carry 
their high principles everywhere and into everything. They are 
not to conserve the actual, but to create the ideal, to labour along all 
lines that promise the amelioration of the human lot. They may 
think the world bad, but ft is capable of being mended, and to mend 
it is the very reason of their being. The churches ought to be the 
mothers of strenuous philanthropists, encouraging their sons to labour 
among the men who make crime, and against the conditions that 
make criminals ; in the hospitals where the diseased are tended^ and 
against the slums where they are bred ; in the charities where the 
poor are helped, and against the poverty and the causes of the 
poverty that make the charities necessary. They ought to be the 
teachers of statesmen, and demand that the nation in all its legisla- 
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tipn and in all its conduct, home or foreign, follow the righteousness 
that alone exalteth, recognizing no law as good, no action as honour- 
able, that denies* or oflPends Christian principle. They ought to 
be the weightiest preachers of economic doctrine, building on the 
principles of Christian brotherhood and equity an ideal industrial 
society, where all should work and work be honoured ,* where wealth, 
without any schemes of violent and wrongful division, should by the 
action of moral laws through moral men be so distributed as to 
create a State where poverty was unknown and charity was un- 
needed, They ought, too, to be tHb great mothers and guardians of 
social purity, fearing not to rebuke the sins of class and caste, of 
idleness and luxury, bending their energies to the creation of a 
loftier ideal of manhood and womanhood, a chivalrous chastity of 
thought and conduct that should, were it only by the courage of 
innocence, rebuke or shame into silence the lower passions and lusts. 
Were the churches to forget all their sectional jealousies in the 
grand remembrance of their high mission to further ‘the common 
good, were they to lose the mean political and sacerdotal ambitions, 
that have narrowed and materialized the prouder and more historic 
of them, in a sublime moral enthusiasm for the realization of the 
religious ideal, they would become possessed of a power which could 
be described only as a baptism of the Holy Ghost and of lire. The 
paralysis of the churches in the religious sj)here is due to the 
narrowness of their spirit and aims. They have been contented 
with too little ; they need to make a reality of their faith and its 
laws for the whole life of society and man. 

It need not be said that this is not meant to be a plea for an 
extension of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; on tlie contrary, that would 
seem to me a simple calamity. Nor is there any argument on behalf 
of the supremacy of the church over the civil courts in matters eccle- 
siastical ; on the contrary, these judicial conflicts but show to me the 
disastrous depravation of our idea of religion. There is nothing 
that has so hindered the supremacy ol‘ religion as the struggle for 
ecclesiastical supremacy. The ecclesiastic is not made by his func- 
tion a religious /man ; his position rather makes him but a states- 
man of narrower interests, with ambitions circumscribed by the limits 
of his society. To allow ecclesiastics to 4rule the nation, as history 
l\a8 so often calamitously proved, is hut to sacrifice the people to a 
class. That is the best civil polity which secures at once perfect 
order and perfect freedom, the highest happiness and the most happi- 
ness to its people ; and that is thn best ecclesiastical which develops, 
exercizes and organizes to the highest degree, in the wisest ways, and 
for the most beneficent ends the moral and spiritual energies of the 
religion and the religious. And so what is here pleaded for is the 
sovereignty of religion, the reign through the reason over the con- 
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science of tbe beliefs, truths, ideas that constitute it. What is needed 
to this reign is a teacher who can interpret the meamng of a God, who 
is a moral sovereign, for the whole nature, the whole life, and the whole 
duty of man. Such a teacher the churches ought to be, but to be it they 
must be in Novalis^ phrase, here rwsed in all reverence, Gotttrunkene, 
possessed by an unresting and inextinguishable passion for His moral 
ends, for the creation erf an order that shall in its measure fitly express 
or reflect His eternal ideal. Within the Christian conception of God 
there lies for the Christian religion a world of unexhausted possibi- 
lities ; only when it has been fully construed will theology be perfected, 
only when it has been so applied as to order and regulate the life, 
individual and collective, will religion be realized. Once this idea 
has become the inspiration of the Church, it will look back with 
shame on the days of the old ecclesiasticism when it lived in bondage 
to the letter, and it will contrast in large joyfulnesiS the freedom that 
allows its people to build by spiritual methods and through moral 
agencies the City of the living God,^^ with the liberty they knew and 
loved of old, the liberty of so manipulating the past as to make it 
approve the present. Then working, not under the belittling burden of 
an exhausted yet authoritative past, but for the future and under the 
inspiration of the sublimest of all ideals, they will become fit vehicles 
for the religion that alone possesses the secret for promoting without 
cessation human progress and human good. The abstractions of 
Positivism are potent and significant only to the studious enthusiast ; 
but the moral energies of religion arc for all men engines of mightiest 
dynamic power. They enlarge the individual life with universal ideals ; 
they lift time into the stream of an eternal purpose and fill it with 
eternal issues, and they make the simplest moral act great as a real 
factor in the evolution of a higher order and immortal character. To 
the imagination that has been touched by the real ideal of religion, 
the fervid prophesyings of our modern Agnostics and Positivists, are 
but the tamest and earthliest of, dreams. 


A. M. Faiebairn. 
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The Gold Treaaure of India, *By Clabicoiti J. DjJTXEiiii 
Bengal Civil Service. 


M r. CLARMONT DANIELL here lays before the English 
people a work which calls loudly for the closest study from 
statesmen and economists. It deals with a problem of supreme 
diflSculty but also of the highest national importance. The problem 
deeply affects the welfare of the vast empire of India^ and is 
closely connected with the interests and the prosperity of British 
trade, Mr. Clarmont Daniell has treated it with eminent ability, 
and in its main features with very marked success. He has brought 
to bear upon it great power of thought, and, from his connection 
with India, a large amount also of local and valuable knowledge. 
To handle it successfully, political economy of the widest range and 
the soundest character was required, and Mr. Clarmont Daniell has 
amply fulfilled this necessary condition for giving counsel which can 
be trusted. Those who are anxious to obtain a right understanding 
of the nature of the problem, and an assurance that may be relied on 
for accuracy and sound judgment in its solution, will not easily find 
an instructor of equal value with our author. 

The problem ft presented by the currency of India. The money 
of India is as bad in principle as any to be found in the whole 
civilized world, and in mischievous coAsequences infinitely the 
worst. Its one sole legal tender is silver. For serving as the tool 
of exchange, as the one instrument of buying and selling, silver 
labours under the worst of’ all disqualifications — ^unsteadiness of 
value. The man who sells his goods, his^cotton, for money, does so 
in full reliance that in buying something else with that money it 
will possess a value equal to that of the cotton he sold. He has no 
other motive for giving away his cotton for money except the 
obtfiining with it some other commodity of equal worth; if the 
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money' bought fails in effecting such a purchase, it is untrue to the 
motive which made him touch money at all. In no way can money 
fail more entirely in fulfilling the purpose for which it was called 
into existence. Great permanent unsteadiness of value in buying is 
the worst sin that money can have. 

How fares it with Indians money? It is comj^osed of silver : 
the metal is employed solely for the sake of its value — its power 
of acquiring other commodities by being exchanged ; what answer 
does India give to the question ? That silver is afflicted with the 
apparently incurable disease of being inherently unstable in value. 
That is enough to condemn it as bad legal tender money. Look at 
the results in India. In 1870 a sovereign was equal to 10 rupees 
of silver ; in 1880, 12 rupees were required to be given as change 
for a sovereign. Generally, the silver rupee has lost 20 per cent, of 
its former value. Think of the harm which such falls inflict on an 
Indian trader making purchases in England. He must pay with 
sovereigns — that is, he must buy sovereigns wherewith to obtain the 
English goods he seeks. He must pay two prices — first, the rupee 
at its Indian value — that is, the goods he gave away for the rupees; and 
then a second price in the form of loss on the exchange — the addition 
to his rupees which he must make in order to acquire the sovereign 
or the goods he buys at the cost of a sovereign. The trade with 
England is diminished, the Indians buy fewer English goods, solely 
because their Indian money, their silver rupees, are unstable in 
value, in their power of buying. What greater ofience can a particular 
systena of money commit ? * 

There are peculiarities tpo in the relations of India to England 
which swell the evil. The English in India, not being colonists, 
but merely residents, have occasion to remit week by week consider- 
able sums of money to their own country.*^ Railway and other divi- 
dends have to be remitted ; innumerable English supplies of endless 
kinds must be bought. Those dividends are received in rupees, and 
the rupees lose 20 per cent, of their worth on being converted into 
English sovereigns in England. What an obstacle does the expansion 
of trade here find.^^ ^ay, more : that part of the cosTt of administer- 
ing the government of India, and of the interest on the public debt, 
and of the interest on the* capital invested in guaranteed railways 
which must be paid in London, amounts to 14,000,000 a yeai;. 
What a tax the Government is thus compelled to raise in^ India 
when it has to turn in England its rupees of 20d. into rupees , of 
24rf. wherewith to make up, fourteen millions of sovereigns. Can a 
currency equally disastrous be pointed out in any other country ? 

A Secretary of State might as well try to stop the tide as arrest 
the trouble.^^ 

Further, there is an additional aggravation of the mischief by a 
marked quality of silver — ^its inveterate tendency to m^etual change 
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of value. A 20 per cent, fall is indisputably a great blow ; still, if 
it was inflicted once, apd then ceased, the loss would be immense, 
but if the metaFs value became afterwards steady, it would be 
eventually recovered. But the value of silver never keeps quiet ; it 
is ever on the move ; and thus inflicts on all trade a harm which 
never ceases to excite anxiety, and to tend to diminish commercial 
operations. Experience made the Latin Uni©n, whose legal tender 
was silver, painfully aware of this harassing quality of silver money ; 
so it found itself compelled to correct the evil by dismissing its silver 
currency, and substituting a gold one in its place. 

It is unnecessary to say more to demonstrate the badness of the 
rupee currency, the silver legal tender of India. A radical reform 
is needed ; and it cannot be reasonably doubted that Mr. Clarmont 
Daniell rightly advocates the one scientific and practical plan for 
obtaining the best form of currency which the nature of money 
admits of. That plan is the coinage and circulation of gold as the 
real instrument of exchange, the actual money by which purchases 
and sales are to be made and regulated ; but in combination with 
it subsidiary silver coins are to be employed, adjusted in their 
relative value to those of gold, on the basis of a ratio founded on 
the intrinsic value, the metallic bullion worth, of each of the two 
metals. If this plan is successfully established, every seller, every 
creditor will receive in payment of what is due to him, whether he 
is paid with gold or with silver coins, its full bullion value calcu- 
lated in gold. 

It n6w becomes necessary to state the plan as proposed by Mr. 
Clarmont Daniell. 

1. The Government of India shall coin a gold coin, in all respects 
identical with the .£1 sterling of the currency of the realm, out of the 
stock of gold now to be found in India, to any amount in which the 
metal may be brought by its owners to the mints for that purpose. 

2. These gold coins shall be declared legal tender for the payment 

of any siim of money due to the Government of India, at the option 
of the party making the payment ; and in other cases they shall be 
legal tender fqjt the discharge of any obligation amounting to 
rupees 5000 and upwards, at the option of the party making the 
payment. * 

. 3. The Government of India shall from time to time declare (but not 
more frequently than may be necessary or convenient) the rate at which 
the gold coin of its currency shall be accepted as legal payment of 
sums contracted to be paid in silver coinj and this State conversion 
shall be strictly regulated by the market value of the silver rupees 
of the British Indian currency in these gold sovereigns. 

4. The silver rupees shall continue to be legal tender for all kinda 
of payments, and in any amount, at the option of the party making 
the payment. 
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No person — ^the Government excepted — shall be obliged to 
take payment in gold of a debt due in silver which may be less 
in amount than rupees 5000, unless he shall previously have agreed 
with his debtor to do so. 

Such is Mr. Clarmont Danielles plan for constructing a new 
currency for India. It is abundantly clear that it is built on the one 
great principle which is the essence of all sound money, that a seller 
shall receive in exchange, by an act of true barter, a commodity of 
equal value with that commodity which he is giving away, com- 
modity for commodity, each possessing the same market value. This 
is what good money gives to each party in an exchange, to each 
buyer and seller ; this the manner in which it does its work. For be 
it most carefully remembered, to procure, with the money he gets, 
another article worth that he is parting with, is the sole motive, the 
one dominant reason, for a seller^s touching money at all. In this 
very grave matter, so deeply affecting the interest, nay, the welfare 
itself, of all classes of society, there is one grand central truth which 
is constantly unseen or forgotten. No one seeks to get money for 
its own sake ; no one takes it in exchange for what he gives away 
because he wishes to keep it. It is a pure tool — nothing more ; and the 
work performed by this tool is to pass away from the hands of the 
seller, who agreed to give his wealth or his labour for it. His sole 
motive for taking it is to get something else with it. To hoard 
money is a folly, unless some very special reason can be given for so 
doing. If this great fundamental truth was perceived and 
appreciated, many a currency in the world would soon be made to 
pass through a revolution. 

' There is a second quality which possesses great importance for 
money being good and performing its work well. There is no 
article in the world which is not subject to variations of market 
value. That value depends first on the cost of producing the com- 
modity,, and then, secondly, on the fluctuations of its demand and 
supply. 

The metals of which money is composed are peculiarly liable to 
these variations of value. The mines may easily produce more 
abundant and consequently cheaper ore, or they may give a scantier , 
yield or even die away. | In either case the cost of production of 
the money may greatly alter, and many are the causes amidst the 
complication of modern civilized life which may create large in- 
creases or decreases in the actual amounts of coin demanded for use. 
Thus the worth of money in buying and selling, its power to buy 
goods of every kind, is mkde to change very mischievously* Its 
action, the very thing it has to do, to obtain for wealth given away 
other wealth fully worth it, is thus injured at the core. Every debtor 
or every creditor may suffer grievous loss. Permanent payments of 
interest, tte worth of consols and their dividends, every loan given 
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for a long period, the intrinsic value of every mill and all machinery, 
settlements made by will or otherwise — in a word, all property esti- 
mated in money-*— may become disastrously altered in real value by 
this change of money^s value. Every fixed sum of money assumes 
a different meaning. Prices will have risen or fallen largely everywhere; 
the same amount of money no longer acquires the same quantity of 
goods. Ob^dously this is a calamity which ^ calls loudly for being 
guarded against in every practicable way. Money must be steady in 
value by every means that its nature admits of. 

Mr. Clarmont Daniell has fully recognized this great truth. He has 
constructed his plan for creating a new currency, a new form of money 
. for India on the fundamental principle that money does its work by 
means of its value as a commodity. The commodity he selects is gold ; 
he treats the sovereign as a piece of bullion. He knows what good 
money ought to be, and he finds good money in gold. The general 
belief of the whole commercial world confirms this opinion. Gold 
is not perfect money ; it is subject, like all metals, to variations of 
value ; but it generates the least harm in practice, and is found by 
civilized nations to possess the steadiest value attainable. So his 
plan gives India gold, in principle and valuation, as its money. He 
makes gold the money of India as gold is of England, as the Latin 
Union has aimed at having, and as other nations recognize to be really 
the soundest. No wiser or sounder judgment, it may be believed, 
could have been adopted. 

Mr. Clarmont Daniell builds his proposal on the real economical 
foundation. 

“ Gold,” he says, is but a commodity. When one man sells goods for gold, 
the purchaser sells gold for goods ; and as gold is the equivalent of the labour 
primarily bestowed on its production, the sale is in effect a sale of these goods 
for the labour which produced the gold ; and because traders exchanging their 
wares for one another do so at such an estimate of their relative value in each 
case as will compensate each purchaser and seller for what he has ex- 
pended on his share of them respectively, it follows that under a system of 
free competition in production and sale, all commodities, gold included, ex- 
change for one another ultimately, and on the average, on the basis of their 

cost of production.” 

•> 

But, it may fie said, how about paper money ? A vast amount 
of the currency of England, as of other natipns, is composed of notes-— 
mere promises to pay. How came it to pass that a promise given is 
as efidcient a tool for exchanging, for buying and selling, as the 
actual reality, the thing promised,? If it is good money, what be- 
comes of the theory that money acts by virtue of its worth as bul- 
lion, as metal ? How is it that paper as good for buying with as 
a piece of valuable gold ? The explanation of the difidculty is easjr. 
It flpws from the fact that a seller of goods does not want for actual 
use the gold which he obtains in exchange for them. What be 
w^uts is not the gold itself as metal, but its worth, its value ; and 
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if he becomes the possessor of that value, he can transfer it, in buy-- 
ing> to, another man, who will become its ownpr instead of himself. 
A bank-note may be regarded as a ticket to a trunk in a cloak-room. 
The holder of the receipt owns the trunk, but so far makes no use 
of it. The man who sells for notes knows that they are titles to 
an equivalent amount of bullion, and that is enough for him, as he 
has no actual need for the sovereigns themselves. They give him 
the power of obtaining the sovereigns ; that is sufficient for him, and 
equally sufficient for the man of whom he buys. A bank-note may 
effect thousands of purchases : the sovereigns have been slumbering 
in the Bank of England's vault ; but the action of money, the transfer 
of the ownership of value, is complete. 

But a formidable objection, in the opinion of many, now raises up its 
head. How can Mr. Clarmont Daniel 1 be said to bestow a gold currency 
on India when avowedly his system largely employs silver ? The same 
remark will apply with equal force to the money adopted by England. 
Shillings circulate in great numbers in England : is not her currency 
manifestly bimetallic ? Certainly not, is the right answer to be given 
to this question. England is emphatically a monometallic country, 
her use of shillings notwithstanding. Shillings are not worth the 
value which is given to them towards the sovereign. No one con- 
tests that a sovereign is worth more than twenty shillings. Then 
are not shillings bad money, over-valued coins ? it will be asked. Again 
we must fall back on the same reply. Shillings are not bad money, 
and English money is about the best in the whole world. Shillings 
are tokens — their actual value comes from their legal relation to the 
sovereign. The definition of a sovereign is a certain weight of gold, 
so many carats ; the definition of a shilling is the twentieth part of 
a sovereign. But why is the public willing to take these shillings 
at their over-estimated, their really false value ? Because they are 
not legal tender for more than two pounds ; no one is obliged by 
law to receive payment of a debt due to him in forty-one shillings. 
Thus they remain as counters# for small change, at their value as 
mere tokens. They are wanted, are indispensable for small pur- 
chases, and every man takes them because he knows that he can 
always get a sovereign for every twenty of them. Thus England ia 
truly and really a monometallic country. 

It is more difficult to explain Mr. Clarmont DanielPs plan for 
making payments in silver coins in India in combination with tho$e 
made of gold. There is a certain air of bimetallism about it, and 
pure bimetallism, without corrections, is indefensible. . Such is the 
bimetallism advocated with*so much zeal by eminent bankers in Eng-^ 
land — silver to be the legaf tender to any amount in a fixed ratio* 
to gold of 15 J to 1, when the real values in the metal market are 
18 to 1 — a great over-valuation of silver beyond its worth as 
bullion. The fourth proposition of the plan declares that the 
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silver rupee shall continue to be legal tender for all kinds of 
payments, and in any amount, at the option of the party making the 
payment/^ Such an enactment standing by itself alone would of 
course be fatal "to the real introduction of gold into the currency 
of India, if the present ratio between the two metals were continued. 
Gold worth 18 of silver would not be used for paying debts, which it 
would be able by its metallic value to clear oflf at that rate, by being 
reckoned as worth only 15^; gold would disafJpear. Bimetallism of 
this kind would be practically impossible. Mr. Daniel! has clearly 
seen and appreciated this fatal obstacle to the use of gold money ; 
so he applies to it a correction which converts it into a bimetallism 
perfectly sound in principle. The two coins, the gold one and the 
silver, are to stand towards each other in the currency in a ratio 
which is strictly to correspond with their worth as metals in the 
metal market. In that case a buyer will give the same real price 
for the article he bought whichever might be the coin he gave away, 
and the seller would be equally rightly paid. But how to establish such 
a ratio, ever fluctuating and yet to be ever true, ever faithful to the 
intrinsic value of the two metals, is a difficulty of a very high order. 

Mr. Clarmont Daniell expects to surmount it by his third pro- 
posal. It enacts that the Government of India, from time to time, 
but not more frequently than may be necessary, shall declare the 
rate at which the gold coin of its currency shall be accepted as legal 
payment of sums contracted to be paid in silver coins ; and this 
State rate of conversion shall be strictly regulated by the market 
value of the silver rupees of the British Indian currency in these 
gold sovereigns/' Thus some ten years ago the rupees would have 
been counted as worth 2^. each, or ten to the sovereign; whilst 
at the present time they are worth intrinsically, in the metal markets 
of the world, 20^^. only — that is, twelve to the sovereign. On this 
basis the creditor would be content to be paid in either of the two 
coins — ^he would receive the same worth of bullion in both cases 
alike, the same real value, and the great evils which flow from the 
present state of the Indian currency would be cured. The loss on 
exchange, which so harasses Indian commerce and inflicts such 
troubles on payments to England, would disappear. Both metals 
will circulate at their full value. 

The scheme is logically sound, its principle correct. The excellent 
result arrived at, it would seem, must necessarily flow from such pre- 
mises. Whichever of the two coins the payee receives, he procures 
the same fulfilment of his claim, the sum, the value he is entitled 
to. But will it be so in fact ? Logic and right reasoning on the 
essence of true money say that it will ; yet Mr. Daniell himself^ 
quite unconsciously, raises a suspicion that it may not. Immediately 
after expounding his plan he proceeds to notice an objection raised 
against it in No. 63 of the Nineteenth Century^ which brings forward 
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a perplexity of some importance. The writer declares that by the 
plan of Mr. Daniell silver will become less, not more, stable in 
value.^^ If that assertion is proved to be correct, nt could not be 
denied that the scheme would be a failure. It would not diminish, 
much less sweep away, the injuries which her currency inflicts on 
India. In reply to the allegation of the Review, that his plan will 
increase the instability of silver, Mr. Daniell takes his stand on the 
assertion that the bulk of the internal commerce of India will, 
under the plan proposed, continue in the future, as it has been in the 
past, unaffected by the gold price of silver, its stability or its varia- 
tions.^^ This assertion contains a fact which has been and is still 
the puzzle of the Indian currency — a puzzle which has never yet, as 
far as we are aware, been explained. Silver falls in intrinsic value 
whilst gold remains relatively steady. The rupee becomes worth 
20rf., or even 18^. only, in comparison with gold, but the prices 
of goods in India remain unchanged. They are sold still for the 
same number of rupees as they were before the fall in silver. Then 
why do not other nations, who can buy a rupee^s weight of silver with 
goods which cost only 20d., send silver in abundance, to India 
to purchase goods worth The Americans possess large 

stores of silver in their mines — why does not silver stream over from 
their shores to India to fetch back large profits from cheaply bought 
Indian commodities ? Herein lies the mystery — the unchanged 
silver prices of Indian goods, the absence of all rush of foreign 
possessors of silver to send it over to India with large profit. 

At the same time it must be admitted that this marvellous puzzle 
does not necessarily contain any positive refutation of Mr, Clarmont 
Danieirs plan. That plan is economically sound ; its general theory 
cannot be questioned ; but the puzzle reveals that there are cir- 
cumstances at work in India which bring out results that are 
unintelligible, and may foil the best-conceived plan for a gold 
standard, or may foil the economical law that prices must be higher 
when the metal of which the mc>ney in use is composed is worth 
intrinsically less. 

It may be said that the Indian Government would .refase to coin 
the imported silver if it made its appearance in large quantities. 
But why should it refuse^? The formidable loss on exchange 
incurred in making vast remittances to England would disappear, 
even without the help of Mr. Clarmont Danieirs plan. If it per- * 
sisted in the refusal to coin the silver, a strong pressure would 
naturally be brought to bear upon it. There would be large quan- 
tities of silver in India seeking to buy, and offering to give better 
prices for the goods bought ; larger quantities of Indian goods would 
be demanded for purchase and exportation, and nu>re silver offered 
for them. Great pressure would be brought to bear on the Govern- 
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xnent if it declined to coin^ and an adequate motive for such declining 
would be absent. It could not persist in preventing a large increase 
of Indian trade? An explanation of the puzzle cannot be procured 
from this source : thus the mystery remains as dark as ever. 

Nevertheless^ the puzzle notwithstanding, Mr. Clarmont Daniell 
has full right to say that 

to introduce gold into circulation in a market ^hitherto exclusively occu- 
pied with silver, and to exchange each kind of coin with the other on the 
basis of their intrinsic value, does not result in making the subsidiary silver 
coin less stable in value, but has the effect of making its inherent instability, 
both as against gold and as against commodities, more apparent than before, 
and at the same time of substituting for it a less variable standard. And further, 
the variations between the relative values of the silver money of India and the 
gold money of England, which now act as a serious restraint on trade, will be 
neither so sudden, frequent, nor excessive/’ 

Vast, too, will be the advantage to India that her measure of value 
for all commodities will be the same with that of the most important 
trading nations and markets in the world. They will all know the 
meaning of the prices of goods recorded in lists; little educated 
traders will understand at once the prices they may expect to 
encounter, so as to decide with ease on speculations they may feel 
disposed to enter into. 

^ But it is said that this scheme will create two standards, two 
separate measures of value. There could not be a greater mistake. 
India will only have one standard whereby to declare what commodi- 
ties are worth in their markets. The standard of India will be gold 
only, while silver will be adjusted to it in a certain ratio, according 
to its intrinsic worth as bullion. The only great interest India will 
have at stake will be steadiness or fluctuation of the value of gold : 
that will be all : and as gold is admitted to be subject to the smallest 
variations, what better standard could be found ? Does any one 
really think that better money could be shown than the English, 
except pure bimetallists ? England has not yet learnt to believe in 
their ideas, and it is to be hoped^ never will. England and India 
will be regarded as one country ; that country has now two standards 
in two separate localities — an evil of the highest magnitude. 

Mr, Clarmont Daniell now brings forward an objection felt by many 
that the relative values of the two kind^ of coin would be subject to 
great fluctuations, and consequently that the legal, the State ratio for 
converting the gold and silver coins into each other would be never 
constant. He replies that a tendency of the fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange to diminish rather than to increase would be the natural 
consequence of the two metals beii^ used indifferently for each 
other. If/^ says he, " silver is in excess, and therefore falling in 
value against gold, silver will be exported, and its value will rise, or 
vice versd. It is only when they are divorced from one another by 
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artificial currency regulations that gold and silver work in 
opposition. Allow them to work together in the order of their 
values, and these divergences of value must necessarily diminish, 
and the approximation to the attainment of a staple ratio of value 
will be great. The altering metal will be corrected in its changes by 
being more largely used or else reduced in quantity by exportation, 
and the action of each of these forces will be to keep its value nearer 
to what it had been Before the change. The currency will be less 
exposed to that kind of fluctuation which a sudden demand excites 
on the particular money which cannot be easily or quickly 
increased/^ 

There is good reason for believing that this expectation is well 
founded and will be verified by fact. The Indian trader will then 
have acquired a common measure whereby to compare the prices of 
goods with his own in most of the other markets of the world. He 
will know exactly what he will have to pay with Indian money in 
England for English goods, and what value he will get for his 
own merchandise when sold in England. This is a certainty of 
knowledge to which he has been a stranger for many generations. 
Unless the cost of production of gold or silver varies much from the 
action of natural causes, as the yield of their mines becomes larger 
or decreases, the necessity for the interference of the State to alte^ 
the ratio in which the coins shall exchange with each other will be 
diminished ; and the prices of commodities on sale, so far as money 
is concerned, will become steadier. The call for rectification will be 
less frequent, as Mr. Clarmont Daniell justly remarks. 

Such is the reform which Mr. Clarmont Daniell proposes for the 
thoroughly bad currency of India. Its principle is eminently sound* 
Every seller and every creditor will receive payment of what is due 
to them in the worth in the metal market of a certain quantity of 
gold. The currency, the money, of India will consist of a weight of 
the metal gold. But silver coins will be used in that currency to any 
amount ; still, it will be a money consisting of the value of gold only : 
India will have gold only for her true currency. The worth of the 
silver coins will be strictly determined by the value of silver com- 
pared with that of gold, simply as two metals in the metal market. 
The man who receives silver will get the same identical payment as 
if he had been paid in gold; whilst the extent to which silver may be 
used will be unlimited. What greater praise can be given of any 
money — to have the very best metal for its determiner of value, and 
yet to give unlimited use of the two metals, gold and silver, without 
injury to the receiver? If Mr. Clarmont Danielles reform is suc- 
cessfully established, will there be any better money in the whole 
world than the Indian ? 
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Bonamy Price. 



ABOUT OLD AND NEW NOVELS. 


T his essay — the scanty fruit of a long leisure^ shortened only by 
light reading and reflection on it — was originally to be entitled, 
" Why arc old novels so entertaining and modern ones so tedious 
Fortunately for him, the author met in time a highly cultured, and, 
pn the whole, unprejudiced English lady who confessed to him that 
she had never been able to read ‘‘ Tom Jones*^ to the end, whilst a 
young diplomat of literary pretensions assured him that The Nabob^^ 
was infinitely more entertaining than Don Quixote/^ Then only 
the author began to understand how relative an idea is attached to 
the word entertaining,^^ and that perhaps the modern reader is 
quite as accountable as the modern novelist, if the novel of to-day 
is so — well, so different from the old. Let as then speak only of 
this difference. For why establish supervision, distribute praise 
and blame, by which nobody learns anything, when it is so much 
more instructive to investigate the what and the wdiy of certain 
phenomena, and to leave every one. to be judge of his pleasure and 
displeasure. 

As, however,^ there has been a question of entertaining reading,, 
be it understood from the beginning that the amusement novel, 
properly so called — z.e., that which has no other aim but amusement, 
and which the French have brought to perfection in our centurjv 
shall be at present excluded from consideration, although it often 
shows more talent and artistic instinct than more pretentious work 
of the (jenre. If we thus exclude such novels it is because we wish ta 
limit ourselves to those productions of literature which give themselves 
out as works of art, and which realize* as well as explain to us the 
mode of thinking of the different periods. Let us not forget either 
that in all such historical comparisons dates must not be taken too 
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literally, and that exceptions are not to be taken into consideration „ 
The fact that Manzoni, Jeremiah Gottholf, Gottfried Keller have written 
between 1820 and 1860, and have even given a voice to certain 
currents of the century, docs not make it the less true, that, considered 
as artists — i.e., in their way of seeing and treating their subject, they 
do not belong to the time which has seen the Jloraison of George 
Sand and Dickens, still less to the time which has produced a 
Preytag, George Eliot, and Octave Feuillet.'^ For whatever one may 
think of the fact, it would be difficult to deny it ; the whole litera- 
ture of fiction in Europe, from Homer to Goethe, is severed by a 
deep abyss from that of our century, whose productions bear always, 
in spite o£ all differences, a certain family likeness ; in other terms, 
men, authors as well as readers, for three thousand years saw thv 
task of literature in another light frpm that in which we have seei. 
It for the last liuiidred years. 

Strangely enough, the novelists of the younger generation, who, 
dike E. Zola, Spielhagen, Henry James, and W. D. Howells, are never 
weary of treating their own art in a thcoretico-critical way, which 
would probably never have occurred to a Charles Dickens — seem to 
have no consciousness whatever of this diflerence of periods. No 
doubt all the theories of those practitioners rest upon the tacit, some- 
times also the outspoken, supposition of the superiority of the novel 
of to-day over that of former times, or at least of a progress in the 
development of this genre. To this there would be little to object, if 
the writers in question were awake to the fact that such a progress 
can only concern what is technical, and consequently is of very little 
artistic value. The progress in technique from Benozzi Sozzoli to 
the Caracci is very considerable ; nobody would admit as a con- 
sequence that the artistic value of the Farncse gallery is, in spite of 
its cleverest raccovreis, greater than that of a fresco in the Campo 
Santo, with all its defects in drawing and perspective. Now, it is 
difficult not to feel in these disquisitions of the specialists a con- 
sciousness of having also realized a progress. The new novel is 

finer^^ than the old one, says Mr. Howells quite candidly, while 
the others plainly imply the same ; and they mean not only a 
superiority in composition, dialogue, &c., but also a more careful 
study of feelings and passions', a more delicate delineation of characters, 
a deeper knowledge of society and its influence on the individual ; • 
for that the older writers could have no other reason for their 
reticence than ignorance or want of power to show their knowledge 
of these things, is an undoubted fact to our modern novelists, who 
have never learned the art of wise omission.” 

* Bjornsen too might be numbered among those few artists whom chance has 
allowed^ to be born in this iinartistic time, were it not that he has so often, i)ai?ti- 
cularly in later times, let himself be carried away by the example of his contemporaries. 
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It is characteristic that this ignoring of the past and fdrgetting of 
all proportion show themselves most crudely in the North Americans, 
for whom even Dickens and Thackeray belong already to the antique. 
Thus, even people of an entirely European culture like Mr. H. J ames 
speak of M. Alphonse Daudet with an admiration so unlimited 
th^t one might be tempted to believe that the readers beyond the 
Atlantic are unaware of the existence of a Fielding. Fortunately, 
Mr. J. B. LowelFs beautiful si)eech on the author of Tom Jones^^ 
proves that there arc still Americans who know where the real models 
of the art of narration arc to be sought for. Besides, there are 
people enough in the Old World also, who, like Mr. John Bright, do 
not hesitate to place any middling novelist or historian of our time 
above Homer and Thucydides, whom they ought to have had more 
opportunity to read than their American co-religionists. It is not 
uncommon to hear such naivete praised as an enviable freshness of 
impression and judgment ; but this rests on a thorough confusion of 
ideas. Such impressions are not received, such judgments are not 
given, by people who stand nearer to Nature than ourselves, but on 
the contrary by such as have no bridge behind them which might 
have brought them over from Nature to our civilization. I can with 
confidence place the Vicar of WakefiehF^ and Numa Roumestan^^ 
in the hands of a boy who was brought up in the country and has 
never seen a newspaper : he will not hesitate a moment between 
the two. The trial would already be more doubtful with a young 
man of classical culture; but as to a lad who had learned to read in 
leading articles and had left the professional school only to enter on 
the wholly artificial relations and modes of thinking of our society, 
one could scarcely expect from him that he should prefer the pure 
wine of Goldsmith to M. Daudet^s intoxicating beverage. The 
great majority of the younger generation has come into the world 
as it were grown-up, has been born into the modern civilization, 
whilst we older ones have at least slowly grown into it, and 
have consequently some inkling of the fact that under the clothes 
there is also something like a body. Now, the clothing of our 
century — i.e., ©ur civilization, is perhaps more complicated and arti- 
ficial than any that went before it, and those who live in it like to 
imagine that what is more complicated isWso more valuable. Hence 
‘the accumulation of details which characterizes our literature and cor- 
responds at the same time to our scientific habits. A microscopic 
anatomy of human nature — now in its coarser manifestations, as with 
M. Zola or Guy de Maupassant, now .in its nobler organs, as with 
George Eliot and Ivan Turgenief, wouM be vainly searched for in the 
older authors. The style has become more complicated ; all sciences, 
every technic, are forced into service, all archaisms and neologisms 
gatheifed together in the dictionaries, unusual and surprising 
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position of worsts are used to make the descriptions more effective, 
without however attaining the wished-for effect. It is particularly 
the native country of taste, the home of measure *and sobriety,” 
which pleases itself with these exercises ; and on the one hand, 
persons with no other talent than that of corrupting language, 
taste and morals,* weary themselves — cauta Minerva — with manu- 
facturing so-called tableaux de mmurs^ while, on the other hand, 
richly gifted writers trade upon their facility in order to bring all 
their superfluity on the market and to suffocate the readers under the 
weight of their adjectives. But when the taste for simplicity is 
once destroyed ” says Walter Scott, ^^it is long ere a nation recovers 
it.” It is perhaps worth while to investigate more clearly than 
has been hitherto done, the essence of this new tendency of mind 
and taste. 


The whole intellectual life of our century, and especially of the 
second half of it, is permeated by the scientific habits and the new 
morals which came into prominence shortly before the French Revo- 
lution, and which since the definitive defeat of romanticism towards 
the middle of our century, have attained almost absolute power. 
Now, both the scientific and the moral view of the world are 
not only insusceptible of artistic treatment — they arc incompatible 
with it, nay, are the negation of it. Also, the novel, ‘as far as it is 
an artistic genre, has suffered from the reign of these modern princi- 
ples as much as, and more than, all other artistic genres, because, 
thanks to its form, it lends itself more easily to scientific treatment 
and moral jurisdiction than any other. No doubt there lived 
before the Revolution individual men who carried the scientific 
and moral standard into regions where they have no right nor 
currency ; but they were isolated instances ; iiow-a-days, tliis double 
point of view dominates the whole of literature, and — as our culture 
has become exclusively book-cdlture — of culture also. No doubt 
mankind lives on even to-day as if those principles did not exist. 
It would be impossible otherwise to live ; but as s®on as it is bent 
upori judging, knowing or reproducing life, it no longer uses any but 
those two methods. V 

Science aims at the knowledge of the world and its causal con- 
nection. It destroys individual life in order to find its laws-— 
what is common to individual phenomena. Art, on the contrary, 
seeks to know and interpret the world by seizing and reproducing 
the unity of individual life ; ,it eliminates the general in order better 
to seize the particular, and in the particular it eliminates what is 
accidental that it may better see and show the essential. Nojr, as 
the general is only an abstraction of our intellect, and real life mani- 
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fests itself only in the particular, it follows that ar^, in one sense, 
is truer than science. This, however, does not touch our question ; 
what I want to -prove is, that the so-called scientific treatment of 
an object can only be harmful to art, in the same way as the artistic 
treatment of science on its side can give rise to the monstrosities about 
which scientists are fond of telling edifying stories. When how- 
ever M. Zola, for instance, declines the honour ^of having constructed 
works of art, the men of science will not therefore be much disposed 
to ascribe to him merits in science. For his works, whatever else they 
may be, are productions of the imagination, and consequently utterly 
useless to science, which reckons only on realities and can found 
no laws on such phantasms. Besides, all scientific labour is col- 
lective and progressive ; artistic work is individual and self-inclusive. 
Each new work of science supersedes its predecessor, at least in part, 
until it is entirely antiquated. The scientific achievement remains 
immortal, the scientific work must perish. Would M. Zola resign 
himself to that, and docs he seriously imagine that Nana^^ and 
Potbouilli^^ are scientific achievements — i.e., rings in the infinite 
chain of science ? Certainly not. At bottom, however, these gentle- 
men of the scientific school make their scientific pretensions in no 
such strict sense. What they aspire to is to create works of art by 
the instrument of science, and to treat of objects, which are the results 
of science, while they have only the instrument of art, as well as 
the standard for judging the artistic value of objects; and here arises 
the question whether such an enterprise is not from the beginning 
sure to be a failure. 

The instrument, if I may, so phrase it, which science uses to attain 
its aim, is understanding ; that of art intuition. Science knows only 
a conscious knowledge of things, art only an unconscious one ; 
and as the artist renders only what he has acquired unconsciously 
and directly through intuition, the artistic spectator or reader seizes 
what is given to him only intuitively, not consciously. Both pro- 
ceed as we proceed in ordinary life and for practical purposes ; art, 
therefore, is much nearer life than science. We know a person as 
a whole : often jve do not even know whether his eyes are blue or 
brown, whether ‘he has a high or a low forehead; and we are never- 
theless surer of this our unconscious knowledge than the most accu- 
rate physiognomical analysis could make us. Language has equally 
f6rined itself unconsciously, is learned unconsciously, and is for the 
most part used unconsciously, particularly in emotion ; but it renders 
our feeling more faithfully than any elaborate choice of expressions 
would be able to do. For the scientist, is true, language is what 
numbers are for the mathematician ; it gives no image, but only the 
abstract expression of things. The physician — we Germans call him 
the artist,^^ Arzt — seizes first the total impression of his patient. 
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without rendering to himself an account, often without being 
able to rendeJr to himself an account, of its components ; and he 
relies exclusively on the thermometer and deterfninate symptoms, 
precisely because he has not the coup d’oeil/^ Now our whole 
<?ultured society, readers as well as authors, have no longer the coup 
d^oeil/^ The latter see only what they have consciously considered, 
and consequently give, only that ; the former on their side have got 
accustomed to be content wnth that, nay, to be proud of it, because 
they thus can give themselves an account of everything, which is no 
small satisfaction to the vanity of the understanding. But what is 
the consequence of the whole proceeding ? 

An author undertakes to paint the inner man and the outer world. 
He is to fulfil the former aim by an accurate psychological analysis ; 
the latter by a careful description. Now, in reality those psychological 
qualities have no existence whatever ; they are an abstraction of our 
intellect, and therefore even the complctest enumeration can produce 
no living image, even if our imagination were able to reconstruct a 
unity out of such plurality ; whereas one characteristic feature would 
suffice to evoke the total impression of a personality. For it is not 
the parts which make man, but the cohesion ; as soon as this ceases, 
life ceases. Now, conscious intellect never seizes the cohesion ; uncon- 
scious intuition alone seizes it ; and to render this with conviction 
is art — i.e,, reproduction of life. As much may be said of the 
description of the outer world ; a whole page of M. Daudet, in 
which he describes all the articles to be sold in the shop of a southern 
provision- dealer, not omitting each individual smell, and all the 
furniture with all the lights falling on it, is not worth the two 
verses in which Heine calls up to us the cavern of Uraka, as if we 
saw it with our bodily eyes. The former, in fact, is a faithful 
inventory, which we never make in life, and which consequently 
touches our imagination as little as the list of an upholsterer ; these 
two verses awake in us a sensation, and so dispose our mood as to 
set at once our imagination to work, because there is action in 
them, and the action therein shown acts in turn on the reader. 

Art is more economical than science ; and the lavishness of 
•authors who believe they proceed scientifically when they omit 
nothing of what a careful q^amination of an object or an action and its 
motives has revealed to them, is nothing but the profitless expenditure 
of the prodigal. Art shows us Philina, in the general confusion and 
•despair, sitting quietly and rattling with her keys on the saved trunk, 
and the irresistible stands more vividly before our eyes than would 
have been possible by a long ipnumeration of her charms, or a detailed 
description of the means by which she has succeeded in getting off so 
•cheaply, and a modern writer would certainly not have let pass the 
opportunity of both without taking advantage of it ; for second to 
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description, explanation is his principal pleasure. It is not to be 
denied that in these modern novels there is a more minute observation 
of social and psychblogical facts, a closer exposition of all laws of feeling 
and thought, a more conscientious watching over their growth, and 
a more laborious analysis of the passions and their motives, than are 
to be found in the older novels of this, and apparently of the 
past, century. The whole development of a njan is gone through ; 
and if possible even that of his parents and grandparents — for 
this, too, passes for an application of scientific results — until finally 
we have forgotten the man himself, as he is. True art cares 
little about the genesis of character; it introduces man as a finished 
being, and lets him explain himself by his acts and words. Shak- 
speare leaves it to the German savant to explain how Hamlet has 
become what he is ; he contents himself with showing him as he is. 
And not drama alone shows man as he is ; the novel, as long as it is 
a work of art, is contented to do so. 

“ Pourqnoi Manon, dans le premiere scone, 

Est-olle SI vivante et si vraiment Luniaine 
Qu’il semble qu’on Ta vue et qiie e’est un portrait 


asks Musset. Is it not precisely because she is not described, 
analyzed and explained, but simply appears and acts ? because the 
poet gives us in few words the impression which he has himself 
received, and by the rendering of his sensation our sensation is 
produced? We never see i)ersons and actions in fiction ; we feel the 
impression they exercise ; this is convincing ; an enumeration of 
qualities and circumstances, even if it were possible to make it com- 
plete, produces no disposition whatever ; it produces knowledge. 

Let nobody say that the older writers contented themselves with 
sketches and gave only the outlines. It is by no means so. What 
the narrator gives are the dramatic moments of an action, the 
characteristic features of a person. The truth and liveliness with 
which he gives the particulars that contain the whole in nuce^ 
awake the image of that whole with its antecedents, its consequences, 
its secondary glrcumstances — i.e., the cohesion. His process is 
similar to that of the sculptor, who renders only the plastic elements 
of his object ; of the painter, who renders only the picturesque 
elements of it, and makes an abstraction of all the rest. He takes 
only those traits which arc fitted to produce a literary effect. Now, 
as I just said, it is with actions as with men. A minute and 
methodical enumeration of all the movements of the different 
regiments, accurately ascertained, which have taken part in a 
battle, such as we have it in the history of the war by the great 
General Huff, may have a scientific value ; from an artistic point of 
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view, it is without any effect, for it leaves us no intuitive image of 
the total action ; whilst the description of the battle of Zutph^ir from 
the pen of the poor man of Tockenburg,^^ or that of the battle of 
Waterloo in Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme/^ are works of art, 
because they render faithfully the impression of such mass movements 
on the individual. If, on the contrary, the novelist proceeds with that 
scientifico-historical oonscicncc, we get something like the struggle of 
the two washerwomen in the Assommoir,’^ which fills I don'^t know 
how many pages, and which nevertheless one has not before one's 
eyes, whereas the Homeric battle of Molly Seagrim remains unforgotten 
by whosoever reads it once only. Here, indeed, the total impression 
dominates the detail, whilst there the number of particulars forbids 
the forming of a total imprcssiom. M. Zola takes up his object 
like the man of science, destroying it in order to recompose it; Fielding, 
as the artist, who seeks and reproduces unity, not to speak of the 
art with which he renders the repulsive object attractive by irony, 
which alone gives such objects the passport to literature, drawing 
them out of common reality. This observation, however, would lead 
us to a controversy with the verists, realists, naturalists, or whatever 
their name, and 1 should like to defer this disquisition to another 
opportunity. 


II. 

Equally with the scientific view, the moralizing view of the world 
has come into prominence ; and it proves to be still more dangerous 
to art than the former. All modern morals aim at making men better 
— i.e.y other — than they are. Art takes them as they are ; it is content 
to comprehend them and to make them comprehensible. And the 
more mankind have abandoned the fundamental ideas of Christian 
charity, election by grace and predestination, which are so repulsive 
to rationalism, the more decisively the tendency of morals to change 
men has come to the foreground in literature. It is so with society ; 
all are to become equal in virtue, as all are to become equal in pos- 
sessions. These of course are Utopian views, which have little or no 
influence on the course of life : no moral .system changes the nature 
of men, as no socialism is able to change the inequality of property ; 
but they have an influence on the way of judging things ; and, as 
judgment plays so large a part with modern writers, so it does qlso 
on literature. 

Until the middle of the past century, every class and eVery 
individual accepted the world as we accept Nature, as a given order, 
in which there is little to be changed. People lived and acted, wrote 
and enjoyed na\\ply, without reflection, or at least without com- 
paring the existing world and its laws with reasoning and its norms. 
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A man of the people thought as little of becoming •a burgher, as 
any of jis wishes to become a prince of the blood. If any one 
ventured to raise ‘himself and knew how to penetrate through his 

* circumstances, it was because he felt himself, his strength of mind 
and will — i.e.,his individuality — and not because he thought himself 

Justified by his quality as “ man.'’^ What he became, he became 

♦ 

“ Et par droit do conqiietc ct pas droit de naissanco,” 

His legal title was founded on his personal gifts^ not on a so- 
called justice, which nowadays every mediocrity thinks himself 
^entitled to invoke, and the idea of which is suggested to him by all 
our speeches and institutions, inasmuch as they almost directly 
•-entice him to leave his station in order to feel himself unhappy in a 
higher one, for which he is not fit. This eternal comparing of 
the actual world with the postulates of reason has sicklied o^er^^ our 
life in more than one sense. For the whole of this so-called humane 
morality consists in nothing else than in exhorting us to try to put 
ourselves in other people^s steads, not by a direct intuition, but 
according to an all-levelling abstraction, which from its very nature 
must also mean putting other people in our stead. Both are 
fictions, which take place in our head alone, and have no reality. 
Every man feels difierently, and grosso modo one might say that 
every nation and every class feels differently. This ignoring of 
natural limits has led in political life to pretending to and grant- 
ing rights which those whom they concern do not know how to 
use ; in social life, to a dislocating of fixed relations and wandering 
from the natural atmosphere, which must always be a painful sensa- 
tion ; in literature, to lending to their dramatis jyersonoi thoughts and 
feelings which they cannot have, but especially to requiring them 
to be something different from what they really are, since they 
must correspond to the abstract moral type which we have con- 
structed. Completely isolated are the writers who know how to 
divine to the reader the sensations of uncultivated people — as e,g., 
Jeremiah Gottholf ; the large majority of readers properly so-called, 
prefer ideal figure^ in George Sand’s style, which have nothing of the 
present but the certain. 

In political and social life such aspirations do mischief enough, 
without, however, being able to change the essence of either State 
or society. In literature, where we treat not with live people on actual 
ground but with the docile creations of our imagination on much-endur- 
ing paper, the new view of the world has worked as its consequence a 
much deeper revolution. It is true that the pretensions of rationalism 
to regulate legislation according to preconceived ideas of equality and 

* justice have not remained without influence; on the whole, however, 
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States ha vc^ continued in our century, as in all former ones, to register 
and codify existing customs and to regulate newly formed interests 
and relations. It is true that in most countries eacfh citizen has been 
recognized as of equal right and equal value, but in fact power has 
remained in the hands of the man of culture and property. It is 
true that people have tried to bestow on Egypt and Turkey the 
blessing of 'V\{estern constitutions ; but not a year was required 
to show that one thing does not suit all. The same is the case 
in society. It never enters the heads of children to find social 
order, in so far as they know it, unjust or even unnatural. We 
have seen the mason join his bricks, the peasant mow his grass, 
the woodcutter saw our wood, without even asking ourselves why 
our father had nothing of that kind to do. In this sense, almost 
all men before the revolution remained children, as nine-tenths 
of them remain children to this day. And it is good that it should 
be so ; for the whole machine of humanity would stop if we wanted 
continually to put ourselves into the place of others and to endeavour 
to ensure for every one, accordirig to the exigencies of an abstract 
equality, the same conditions of life. So in consequence we stop 
short at good wishes, sufficient to make men, who formerly were quite 
happy in this limited existence, and reflected but little upon it, dis- 
contented with their lot, but insufficient to change this lot. “ Eor there 
is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so/^ says Hamlet. 
When man ceases thinking on what he has to do in order to think 
that he has to do it, good-by to all content. Now, this is the 
clearest result of principle which underlies modern philanthropy as 
opposed to Christian charity, although it has called into existence 
many things which have alleviated and improved the life of the work- 
ing classes within their station, helping them in illness, old age and 
want of work, without spoiling their normal existence by illusive 
pictures of a better condition. Besides, the positive wrong is, 1 
repeat, much less than one might suppose, precisely because the^ 
mass of mankind continues taking the world as it is and does not 
demand that the sun should henceforth rise in the west. 

In fact, it is only with men of letters, who are in'^quite a different 
relation with the world from other people, that the new way of thinking 
has become predominant ^ but then their number has wonderfully 
increased in the last three hundred years. As the whole of our culture 
has become a literary one, a book culture, all we who call ourselves 
cultured (Gebildete) are at bottom men of letters. The cultivated man 
of former times, who had been formed by commerce with men, 
for whom a book had interest, not as a book but only in so far 
as it reflected life, becomes rarer and rarer; Our whole civiliza- 
tion is influenced by literature ; readers and authors live in the same 
atmosphere of unreality, or, to speak more accurately, they divide 
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life iiito two halves^ that of practical activity — the bookmaking of the 
author is ako a practical activity — and that of intellectual activity, 
two spheres whidh touch each* other nowhere, not even where the 
intellectual one borrows its object from the practical one ; for it 
divests them immediately of their reality and shapes them only after 
having falsified them. 

Tocqueville has a chapter headed : ^^How the men oyetters became, 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the principal poli- 
ticians.*^^ This is now universally the case in one sense; for even in 
England political life has been infected with the spirit of the men of 
letters, through the advance of the Badical on the one hand, and the 
reform of Toryism by Disraeli on the other ; the fact remains, how- 
ever, particularly true of France, where the whole polity suffers cruelly 
under it. Nevertheless, art and literature are always the two activities 
most affected by it, and it is with them that we are here concerned. 

III. 

The novels of our time in which the moral point of view does not 
absolutely predominate may be counted on the fingers. Even where 
unveiled immorality, or at least indecency, displays itself, there is 
from beginning to end, with or without the author^s consciousness, a 
certain didactic tendency. In the apparently most objectionable of 
all modern works of fiction, in Madame Bovary, one feels that the 
writer has an intention which is not purely artistic, the intention to 
warn us against certain modes of education and kinds of read- 
ings. In M. Zola it is clear that his workmen and workwomen who 
perish in the mud are to serve as deterrent instances. Neither do so. 
The German novelists conceal the moral standard which they use in 
their novels, the English and North- Americans even boast of it. 
Certainly morals, as well as any other human interest, have their right 
of citizenship in art. Only it is important to know what is understood 
by morals : the natural and sound ones which culminate in the 
worship of truth, or the artificial, vnade up, unhealthy ones, whose 
mother is human vanity, whose godmother is falsehood. It is sound 
morals when Prince Hal leaves his pet favourite in the lurch as soon 
as, with the responsibility of the crown, the earnest of life begins for 
him; it is unhealthy morals when Victor Ilugo disturbs the ideas of 
right and wrong by glorifying a galley-slave who has become the 
victim of an error of justice. This is not the place to examine at 
length Mdiat were the instinctive morals of men before the victory of 
rationalism, nor to recall to mind how Kant has scientifically 
established these unconscious ethics by his doctrine of the intelligible 
character, and Schopenhauer by his theory of compassion ; suffice |t to 
state that the morals of our authors have another origin and another 
aim> and that these are as incompatible with art as the older on^es 
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are fitted to accommodate themselves to it. Now, modern morals 
may apparently differ as much from one another as Zola’s from 
Howells ’ ; but they have the same family featurfi — discontent with 
this world hs it is ; and the direct consequence of it is the sombre 
tone of all this literature. 

“ Ernst ist das Leben, beiter ist die Kunst,” 

thought Schiller ; to-day, art is to be earnest, a species of worship for 
Richard Wagner, a moral or political lesson for Gustav Frey tag. 
And how could it be otherwise ? If one compares unceasingly this 
world and human nature with a high, arbitrary, self-created ideal, 
void of all reality, they must appear very insufficient, and may well 
dead to bitter judgments. How morose at bottom are all the novels 
of George Eliot, in what one might call their key-note ; how bitter 
Charlotte Bronte’s, how infinitely sad Miss Poyntcr’s Among the 
Hills, — to instance a little-known masterpiece of this sombre moralo- 
psychological art. All great narrators of former times, from Homer 
to Cervantes, and from Chaucer to Walter Scott, unchain our hearts 
by their good humour ; even the tragic muse has always known how 
to translate 

“ Das diistre Spiel 

Der Walirheit in das heitre Reich der Kunsi.’* 

Here, on the contrary, we always feel oppressed by the long face and 
the lugubrious tone which our authors take when they relate things our 
ancestors were prone to laugh over. Sensuality even, which formerly 
used to present itself with ingenuousness, healthy and naked, or 
forced its entrance into literature by a smile, is now grave, reflective, 
a product of corrupt intelligence rather than of overstreaming force 
and fulness. In deference to truth it must, however, be said 
that the modern novel has on the whole kept itself freer than 
poetry from this unwholesome and over-refined sensuality. On the 
other hand, it has become more sentimentally charitable towards all 
those phenomena and types which were formerly the object of mirth. 
W'ho would dare nowadays to treat comically poor stammering 
Bridoison? Compassion for his infirmity would gei^thc better of us ; 
full of human tenderness, we should put ourselves in his stead, 
and forthwith make a tragical figure of him. The dry savant whom 
the world has laughed at for centuries as an awkward or vain 
bookworm, becomes in George Eliot’s hands an unfortunate, who 
sighing for a false ideal, is on the other hand seen by the noblest 
of women herself as an ideal. For whatever is comical objectively 
becomes tragical when it is taken subjectively : our tender little self 
siiffers, and no wonder it pities itself. 

How rudely would all the serene figures which live in our imagi- 
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nation be destroyed, if we were to put them under the discipline of 
bnt conscientipus authors ! Only fancy poor Manon under the birch- 
rod of Jane Eyre,* the schoolmistress ! Imagine Squire Western in 
M. ZoIa^s Clinique : If you continue getting drunk every night, 
whilst your daughter is playing the harpischord, a terrible end is 
awaiting you, Mr. Western. Shall I describe it to you? I have 
accurately studied several cases of delirium tremens potatorum 
punishment which is in store for all alcoholized persons as you are.^^ 
And our old friend Falstaff', whom that losel Shakspeare treated so 
indulgently, what lessons George Eliot would have read to him ; “ for 
really, Sir John, you have no excuse whatever. If you were a poor 
devil who had never had any but bad examples before your eyes ; but 
you have had all the advantages which destiny can give to man 
on his way through life ! Are you not born of a good family ? have 
not you had, at Oxford, the best education England is able to give to 
her children ? have you not had the highest connections ? And, 
nevertheless, how low you are fallen ! Do you know why ? I have 
warned my Tito over and over against it : because you have always 
done that only which was agreeable to you, and have shunned 
everything that was unpleasant.^^ And you, Miss Phillis,^’ 
Mr. Howells would say, if you go on being naughty I shall write 
a writ against you, as I did against my hero Bartley, who, too, 
won everybody's heart, but at bottom was a very frivolous fellow ; or 
I shall deliver you up to my friend James, who will analyze you 
until nobody knows you again. That will teach you to enter into 
yourself and to become another.^^ Become another, is that not 
the first requirement of a novel hero of our days ? Fielding would 
have rather expected that the adder should lose her venom, than 
that Blifil should cease to be a scoundrel. 

I spoke of Howells taking part against his own hero in the most 
perfect of his works. You will find something similar in almost 
every novel of our time. It seems as if the authors could not 
refrain from persecuting in an odious*typc certain persons whom they 
have learned to know and to hate in life — a disposition of mind 
which is the Jtaost contrary to the artist’s disposition which 
could be thought out ; for he neither hates nor loves his objects 
personally, and to him Richard III. is interesting as Antonio, 
'^pne in whom the ancient Roman honour more appears than any that 
draws breath in Italy Remember only George Eliotts character, 
Rosamond, and with what really feminine perfidy she tries to dis- 
credit her. How differently Abbe Prevost treats his Manon ! Even 
if Richardson, and, in our time, Jcr. GpUholf, do take a moraliizing 
tone, and begin with ever so many preachments and good 
lessons, the artist runs away with them ; they forget that they wanted 
to teach and paint their objects with artistic indifference : sine ira 
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nec studio, not to speak of their morals being of a kind ^hich 
have nothing in them rebellious to art. With George Eliot and 
W. D. Howells it is the contrary : they want to be objective, but 
the moralist soon gets the better of the artist. ^ 

I hope the reader has observed that I choose only novels and 
novelists of first rank, in order to compare them with those of 
former times, such indeed as might, perhaps, come out victoriously 
from such a comparison, if they were not infected by the moral 
epidemic of our time. How deeply our generation is steeped in it we 
generally forget, because habit makes appear as nature what is only 
a moral convention. Other times have advocated more severe 
conventions, but they remained on the surface ; ours seem lighter, 
more accommodating, but they penetrate to our marrow. It is 
incredible how greiat a mass of artificial feelings, interests, and 
duties we carry about, how our language and our actions are dominated 
by them. Knc scenery, fine arts, philanthropy, &c., without any inner 
want, fill our intellectual life; we believe in the reality of sensations 
we never experienced ; or wc drive out Nature by culture. Shak- 
speare would not be able nowadays to create an Othello who would 
listen to lago^s insinuations, because no gentleman nowadays 
would allow such calumnies, and the gentleman has driven out the man. 
Language has suffered so much under this rule of conventionalism, 
that to the cultivated it has become quite insufficient for the direct 
translation of sensation. Let a lady to-day speak like the Queen of 
Cortanza or Margaret of Anjou, and how the public would protest 
against the coarseness of her language and feeling. This, by the 
way, is also the real reason why all our dramas are and must be so 
lifeless, as well as of the striking fact that all the more important 
works of fiction of our time move, with few exceptions, among the 
lower spheres of the people, where alone there still survives a 
direct relation between language and sensation. Even in America, 
which is always lauded as the virgin soil of a society without an 
inheritance, convention rules unconditionally, particularly in moral 
views ; for this society has not yet even known how to free itself 
from the absurdest and most tyrannical of religions — puritanism, on 
whose inheritance it has grown and developed. Only a remnant of 
puritanism can give the^ key to the stilted tune of Hawthorne^s 
adumbration, or explain how a writer of the taste and talent .of 
Mr. W. D. Howells, who besides does not lack a keen sense of 
humour, has been able to create a comical figure like that of Ben 
Hallack, without as much as an inkling of the comicality of it. 

People are never weary cf inveighing against the prosaicisxn of our 
time — ^the yelling whistle of the locomotive, which has superseded the 
musical post-horn, the ungraceful chimney-pot, &c. : nobody thinks 
of the unnaturalness of our sensations. Where, however, is the 
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source of all poetry, in the truth of our sensations or in the 
decoration of the stage on which we move ? In the cut of our coat 
or in the heart which heats beneath it ? Let us only learn again 
how to feel naturally, to think naturally, above all, to see naturally, 
and art will not fail to reappear. But the spirit of history^^ takes 
good care that we should no more learn it, carrying us off irresistibly, 
and for a long while, I am afraid, in totally different tracks. And, 
who would demur against it ? Only we must not imagine that art, 
too, can meet us on these tracks. The novel of the future will 
remain what the novel of the present is : a work of edification, 
of instruction, of amusement — ^perhaps, also, of the contrary ; it will 
be long before it becomes a work of art. 

Karl Hillebrand. 
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W HEN on the 13th of July, 1878, the Treaty of Berlin was signed 
by the representatives of the Contracting Powers, most persons 
in this country regarded that agreement merely as an instrument 
drawn up with a view of limiting and defining the extent of Russian 
conquests. As Russia and Turkey had been the chief parties to the 
war, so it was supposed must they also be the nations most concerned 
in the terms of the peace. 

That this was the case is plain from the satisfaction with which the 
reduction of the boundary line of the St. Stefano Treaty to the frontier 
sanctioned by the Congress was received. The division of the two 
portions of Bulgaria was considered, and not altogether without reason, 
as a triumph for Western diplomacy, and a guarantee against Russian 
extension. A very slight acquaintance with the present condition of 
the peninsula would, however, probably convince the most determined 
enemy of Russian influence that a more effectual method of counter- 
acting the advances of that Power than a strict adherence to the line 
of the St. Stefano Treaty could not well have been devised. It is 
easy to be wise after the event, and there is no reason why we should 
blame the Berlin diplomatists for a failure to foresee results which, 
judging from the facts thsn before them, seemed improbable in the 
last degree. That Russia was anxious to obtain control of the 
Trans-Danubian Slavs was known ; that the natives of the Bulgarian 
provinces had long been subject to a crushing and cruel despotism 
was known ; that this subject population possessed the hitherto un- 
recognized qualities essenti}.! to the existence of a constitutional 
government was not known; that they possessed in an eminent 
degree a desire for independence and a capacity for ihanaging .their 
own affairs, it was wholly impossible to anticipate. The contracting 
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parties acted with a view to the dangers which were apparent, and 
may be pardoned for not having recognized the safeguards of which 
time alone could* demonstrate the existence. It is intended in this 
paper to draw attention to some of the more important respects in 
which the liberated provinces have falsified the fears of their friends 
and the hopes of their enemies. 

With regard to the Treaty of Berlin itself, few probably have 
realized how vast is the change which it has effected in the arrange- 
ments of Eastern Europe. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
no diplomatic instrument of the last fifty years has been more im- 
portant or has achieved more definite results. For, however far the 
new arrangement may be from finality, as against Turkey at any rate, 
the terms of the Treaty are irrevocable. Roughly speaking, the 
decision of the Congress deprived the Sultan of one-half of his European 
territory. The addition of Greece alone involved an advance of the 
frontier line of that kingdom of from thirty to forty miles on either 
coast. But the extent of Slav country released from Ottoman 
domination was infinitely greater. By the liberation of the 
two Bulgarian provinces alone an area of 41,000 square miles 
and a population of 2,800,000 souls were delivered from barbarism 
and the rule of the Turks. If to this be added the provinces oi^ 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, we have a total deduction from the Ottoman 
Empire north of Constantinople of 68,000 square miles of territory, 
and a population of nearly 4,000,000. Those who have observed the 
absolute regularity with which each successive nation has fallen into 
line with the civilization of Europe as soon as it has been released 
from Turkish rule, must perceive the enormous value of such a whole- 
sale emancipation as this. That the people last freed will eventually 
follow the example of those who received their liberty at an earlier 
date, is certain. It might, however, be reasonably anticipated that 
those who had been longest enslaved would have the greatest difficulty 
in developing and asserting the rights of free citizens. There are 
fortunately signs that such an anticipation is not well-founded, and 
that the Bulgarians are recovering the ground they have lost with a 
rapidity and cqjbpleteness not excelled by either Servia or Boumania. 

A repent visit to Eastern Roumelia and the Principality, and 
frequent opportunities for learning onVthe spot the opinions of 
qualified observers as to the progress of the two portions of the 
Bulgarian State, afford the justification for attempting to lay before 
English readers some account of the actual condition of affairs in 
that little-studied comer of Europe. 

The approach to Bulgaria is practically confined to two routes^ 
that descending southwards from Lorn Palanka on the Danube to 
Sophia, and that which enters it from Constantinople in a northerly 
direction by way of the railway to Adrianople and Philippopolis. The 
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latter was the route adopted by the writer, and in some respects the 
features of the journey are so remarkable, and throw light so directly 
upon the condition of the country traversed that * some mention of 
its details is not out of place. 

On leaving Constantinople for Philippopolis the traveller first takes 
the railway to Adrianople. One train in the twenty-four hours is 
considered suflScient to maintain the intercourse between the two 
chief cities of the Turkish Empire. The line was constructed by 
Baron Hirch under a concession from the Porte. The principle of 
payment by results was adopted in a somewhat singular form. The 
concessionaire was to receive a certain amount for every kilometre 
completed. As a natural result of this remarkable method, -the line 
meanders along the almost level plain in a fashion that wopld do 
credit to a Warwickshire brook. The actual distance between Con- 
stantinople and Adrianople is 130 miles ; the length of the railway 
is 200 miles. 

Fourteen hours arc required to complete the journey. Starting 
and stopping seem to be regulated merely by the convenience of the 
officials. For mile after mile the train creeps along through an 
apparently deserted country. Only here and there, at long intervals, 
are there to be seen small cultivated patches ; no sign of energy, no 
sign of industry, is anywhere visible. At the small wooden sheds 
that do duty for w^ayside stations, are to be seen the representatives 
of Turkish authority — the ill-clothed, ill-fed, but magnificently 
armed gendarmes. Their Winchester carbines are the only improve- 
ment which the Porte has borrowed from the civilization of the 
West. 

Adrianople is situated at the junction of three rivers — the Arda, 
Maritza, and Tunja, and the volume of water brought down by these 
streams is doubtless fully sufficient, if properly controlled, to render 
feasible the project of canalization which has frequently been put 
forward. Plans for the navigation of the Maritza alone have also 
been warmly supported in some quarters ; but the difficulties and 
expense involved in opening a waterway to Philipi)opolis would un- 
doubtedly be great ; and in view of the’ forthcoming, railway between 
Belgrade and Constantinople, it is not clear that any veiy- decided 
advantage would be gainofl. 

Leaving Adrianople on the following day, the traveller again takes tjie. 
irailway northward. Within two hours after starting, the frontier of 
Eastern Roumelia is reached. Here at once' it becomes evident that a 
new civilization and a new nationality have been reached. The Turkish 
Zaptiehs are replaced bydhe Eoumelian gendarmes, clothed and 
equipped precisely after the latest fashion of the Russian army— long 
greatcoat, round Astrakhan cap, and the sword slung over the 
ehoulder. The marvellous Turkish hieroglyphics representing the 
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names of the stations, give way to the simpler but scarcely less puzzling 
Slavonic characters ; and everything points to a transference of the 
centre of activity from south to north. It is extraordinary even 
•here to note how slight a hold the Turkish supremacy has had on the 
country, how purely it has been an armed occupation, and how little the 
two races have really amalgamated. Here and there the minarets of a 
mosque are to be seen on the horizon, here and there a stray figure 
wearing the fez is visible ; while every now and again a mournful 
procession of country waggons drawn by creeping oxen comes into 
view winding over the plain, bearing a convoy of Turks, voluntary 
exiles from a land where they have long been rulers, and in which 
they will not consent to remain on equal terms with their neighbours. 
But with the exception of these rare evidences of the former regime, 
it is possible to travel from end to end of Eastern Koumelia and 
Bulgaria, and scarcely to realize that barely seven years ago the 
crescent waved from the Bosphorus to the Danube, and that the 
sturdy, rough-looking peasants, with their half-Russian dress and 
their Slavonic tongue, were the absolute subjects of the Sultan, 
existing merely to contribute the money required to pay the Turkish 
soldiery who held them down. The religion of the conquerors itself 
was the most potent element in preventing the amalgamation of 
races, and bringing about the result which has been referred to. 
Unlike other dominant races, the Turks refused to enrol the popula- 
tions which they subjected in their .armies. Hewers of wood and 
drawers of water the Bulgarians might be, but rarely if ever were 
they allowed to hope for or to obtain any share in the administration 
of their country. But this rule, inexorable as far as the higher func- 
tions of government were concerned, was relaxed with regard to the 
regulation of small questions of local interest. The extent to which 
the State permitted the existence of the small village assemblies 
common to the Slav races is little realized ; but there can be no 
doubt that to their indulgence or carelessness in this respect much of the 
aptitude for self-government which the Bulgarians have shown since 
their liberation is due. In speaking of the Turks in Europe, it is^ 
more true to regal'd them as a dominant caste than as the exponents 
of a religious faith. The Mohammedan population must be dominant 
in the territory which it occupied, or * it nrast cease to exist. And 
herein lies the natural explanation of the long caravans oi emigrants, 
who by slow stages are to be seen making their way across Rqumelia 
on their way to Constantinople, or even further, to a home among 
their co-religionists in Asia Minor. 

All testimony unites in declaring that nfeither in Eastern Roumelia 
nor in Bulgaria is there any injustice practised by either Government 
or people against the remaining Turks ; on the contrary, special efforts 
are being made to retain in the country a population as honest and 
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as orderly as the poorer and unofficial Turks have always been. But 
no efforts, no persuasion, will avail. 

The Turk must either rule or he must go. He can no longer 
insist on the former alternative, he therefore accepts the latter. Some 
will doubtless remain under the new conditions, but it is almost 
certain that another generation will witness at any rate their nominal 
conversion to the faith of their neighbours. 

Throughout the Balkan Peninsula the rule has been the same ; 
in the train of the Turkish officials have gone the Mohammedan 
inhabitants. But for this fact it would be almost impossible to 
account for such an absolute blotting out of all traces of cen- 
turies of occupation as the recently liberated provinces bear 
witness to. 

As has been said, the contrast between the external conditions of 
Turkish and Bulgarian rule is apparent from the moment the frontier 
dividing Turkey from Eastern Roumelia is passed. But it is not till 
Philippopolis is approached that the difference, as observed by the eye, 
becomes marked. As, however, tlie line traverses the rich valley of 
the Maritza and nears the capital, cultivation becomes everywhere 
more abundant and more complete, and the absolute desolation 
which marks the Turkish province is relieved by small villages 
scattered over the plain or sheltered under the Rhodope mountains, 
which here form a well-defined boundary to the valley. Philippopolis 
itself is a pretty and, to all appearances, busy town of more than 
40,000 inhabitants. Its situation at the foot of four bold crags 
rising out of the plain, is striking and picturesque. In every direc- 
tion there are signs of improvement, both in the external arrange- 
ments of the town and in the creation and maintenance of schools 
and other State establishments. 

A former Turkish Bath, which has been converted into a Parlia- 
ment House, is the scene of active and practical debates. The 
library attached to the assembly is well stocked with works upon 
constitutional history, and among them arc to be found a large selec- 
tion of English Blue-book literature, which is valued, and rightly 
valued, for the excellence of its arrangement and the accuracy of 
the information it contains. It must be borne in *mind that both 
in Eastern Roumelia and. Bulgaria there are a considerable number 
of active and leading pofiticians, to whom the English language is 
perfectly familiar. Those who know Constantinople are acquainted 
with the Robert College, situated on the Bosphorus a few miles out- ^ 
side the city. This great institution already plays no unimportant 
part in influencing the fortunes of the Balkan Peninsula, and there 
is every probability that for the next few years, at any rate, its in- 
fluence will increase rather than diminish. Although the College 
contains both Greeks and Armenians, the majority of the students 
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are Bulgarians. Instruction is given in Englkh ; the library is 
furnished almost exclusively with English book^, for of Bulgarian 
literajture there is* practically none^ and :for three or four years 
English is the language through which the pupils receive the ideas 
which are to form their character. 

It is hardly possible to doubt that such an institution, under the 
conduct of Dr. Washburn, its present head, must he a thoroughly good 
influence as far as its activity extends ; and it is a matter for sincere 
congratulation that the College, being presided over by an American, 
is relieved from any possible charge of political proselytizing 
which might, however unfairly, be attributed to an English institu- 
tion. But besides the moral value of the College as an educa- 
tional establishment, its work possesses some features which are of 
special and unique interest to Englishmen. Both in Philip])opolis and 
in Sophia there are already many young men who have received their 
education at the College, and who are now occupying posts of 
importance in their respective countries. The fact is important in 
itself, but it becomes doubly so when we reflect that this is the 
first occasion on which a newly formed European State has borrowed 
its ideas, or any of them, directly from Anglo-Saxon sources. 
Hitherto young men and coming politicians of the nations who were 
compelled to seek their education outside their own country, have 
as a rule turned their steps to Paris, Berlin and Vienna, and in the 
great Universities of those cities have learnt much that was of profit 
to themselves and likely to be of 'service to their fellow-country- 
men. But in none of these capitals — not even in Paris — have they 
come in contact with what may be called the purely Anglo-Saxon, 
as opposed to the Continental, method of looking at political ques- 
tions. It is not necessary to pretend that one attitude of mind is 
necessarily better than another, though both we and the Americans 
are somewhat prone to think otherwise. But that a diflFerence 
of a very marked kind exists is not to be denied. Frequent con^ 
versations with men who had devoted the information they had 
acquired at Robert College to the services of the State in Eastern 
Roumeljia or Bulgaria, certainly confirm the impression that there is 
likely to be an element in the government of these countries which 
is Western and not Continental ; and .that there is a peculiar ring 
in the tone in which the relations of the governing classes to the 
governed is discussed by those who view the question from an English 
or American standpoint, which is never to be heard even in the case 
of the most educated and well-intentioned students of French or 
German politics. 

This peculiarity, as has been said, is possessed by these two 
Balkan States alone out . of the many newly created European 
coiuitcies« The fact must nee^ lead us in England to look with 
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special and sympathetic interest upon the development of a people 
who are capable> to some extent at any rate, of understanding the 
conditions of our political life. For Bulgaria it may possibly be of 
great falue. The population is democratic, and capable of self* 
government ;• at the same time the dangers by which it is suri^ouncled 
make it essential that a popular government should be conducted 
with that spirit of moderation and mutual concession which are the 
characteristics of the English-speaking communities. 

The pupils of the Robert College are to be found both in Rou- 
melia and in Bulgaria, and in the latter province their influence may 
be reinforced by the active work which is being done by the large 
American schools at Samakov. 

The circumstances of the two divisions of Bulgaria are in many 
respects so similar, that much that may be said about the one is true 
about the other. But the strict relations existing between the 
Porte and Eastern Roumelia, create for that jirovince certain special 
diflicultics from W'hich its more fortunate neighbour is free. It may 
be laid down as a general proposition, to which there is no excej^tion, 
that every provision which is made for the extension of the Turkish 
authority over a non-Turkisli population is a step in the wrong 
direction, and certain to produce bad consequences. 

Unfortunately, by the Treaty of Berlin the rights reserved to the 
Porte with regard to Eastern Roumelia were considerable, and 
equally of course they have been used to the detriment of that 
province. In the first place, the Porte possesses a riglit of veto over 
the enactments of the assembly, which is exercised to the serious 
inconvenience of the Government, and with not even a pretence of 
advantage to the Sultan. The external relations of the pro- 
vince are also strictly under the control of the Porte, and under 
skilful management are found capable of affording an efficacious 
method of injuring the interests of the Bulgarians. For instance, 
few things are of more importance to the newly constituted province 
than a complete system of railway communication, and the first and 
most essential link must obviously be that connecting the capital 
with the sea. Roumelia is ready and anxious to construct a 
railway from Philippopolis to Bourgas ; the money is forthcoming, 
and nothing is required but the sanction of the Porte. The sanction 
of the Porte is withheld, and the ostensible reason for its refusal is 
droll enough. A line to Bourgas is a line to the sea — the sea is* 
an international highway ; to connect the capital with the sea, there- 
fore, is to open a great international question. This is a Compli- 
cation which Turkey cannot jJ^rmit, and consequently the railway is 
notvmade, and the only seaport of the province is rendered absolutely 
useless. 

It is fortunate for Eastern Roumelia that its first years of quasi- 
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independence have been passed under the guidance, of so politic 
Governor-General as Aleko Pasha^ or Prince Vogorides as he is more 
correctly called. * There is no regular army in Eastern Roumelia, an 
immense advantage for its people ; but the gendarmerie un^fer an 
English commandant, and drilled for the most part by Russian officers, 
is an effective and useful force. The absolute extirpation of brigand- 
age in this once perturbed district, is the best evidence of its useful- 
ness. As has been said, the southern division of Bulgaria has some 
peculiar difficulties of its own to contend with ; it is the more credit- 
able to its rulers that, in spite of these drawbacks, it is even in 
advance of the northern division in the path of moral and material 
improvement. There is already much in common between the two 
provinces, and in the future there is no doubt that the union will 
become even more pronounced than it is at present. Until the com- 
pletion of a direct railway from Constantinople to Belgrade there 
must, however, remain a certain amount of divergence, the result of 
the physical characteristics of the country. From Philippopolis to the 
rest of Europe the road lies southward by the Adrianople Railway ; 
from Sophia it lies north over the greater Balkans to the ^anube and 
Vienna. What may be called the watershed of these two diverging 
lines of departure lies in the small range of mountains which sepa- 
rates Philippopolis from Sophia. 

The fact that the wretched road which connects the two capitals 
is allowed to become almost impassable in summer, and for most 
purposes wholly impracticable in winter, is evidence that there is still 
room for a further amalgamation between the two Slav populations. 

It is by the road referred to that the traveller enters Sophia from 
the south. The town is barely half the size of Philippopolis, and 
certainly is not as attractive as far as appcaraoccs go. In the first 
place, the strange mixture of the old buildings of the town with the 
innumerable prim-looking stuccoed offices of the various Government 
departments, is not as picturesque as it is remarkable. Moreover, the 
great '^princely Schloss,^^ which ri^es in the centre of the town, 
looks as if it would be much more in its place in Munich or Vienna. 
However, it is impossible to complain very seriously of the outward 
appearance of tie Government offices, when it is remembered that 
they are at any rate the evidence of#^an entirely new regime which is 
already conferring upon Bulgaria benefits which ten years ago were 
undreamt of. 

The most important work which is being done in the newly formed 
provinces, is undoubtedly that of education. In this respect, in both 
provinces the progress is as astonishing jEts the need was great. The 
chief attention is directed, and rightly directed, to primary instruc- 
tion. Already, in almost every town and village, there is a well- 
attended school. Since 1879 the number of pupils has very nearly 
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doubled. lu one- district, wbicb in 1880 was among the most back- 
ward, the number of boys attending school has risen from 1,600 to 
3,000, and of girls from 200 to over 800. It is truS that there is 
still great ignorance to overcome, which, indeed, is only saying that 
centuries of Turkish rule have done their work. For instance, in the 
Sophia district there is but one literate man to every 132 ; in that 
of Isker, 1 to 233. On the other hand, both the amount of instruc- 
tion and the proportion of school attendance vary greatly in different 
parts of the country. As a rule, the western districts are the least 
enlightened. For instance, in the Kustendil district the average 
school attendance is only 28 per cent., in that of Shumla it reaches 
the high figure of 82 per cent. Besides the national or popular 
schools, the Government supports twelve high schools, in which there 
are no less than 2,457 pupils, of whom 369 are girls. 

Great efforts are also being made by the Government to provide 
properly instructed teachers, and for this purpose money is granted 
for the support of intending teachers, both in the Bulgarian seminaries 
and in foreign institutions. 

In Eastern Roumelia educational progress is still more remarkable. 
According to the last report of the Minister of Instruction, presented 
a year ago, there were 931 schools, of which 841 were already open ; 
39,000 boys and 11,000 girls were in attendance, and the average of 
absentees was not more than 25 per cenr. There were no less than 
31 high schools, of which 25 were Bulgarian, 4 Greek, and 1 
Turkish. The amount paid in salaries to teachers was, 3,867,000 
piastres. Compared with many European countries, these figures are 
remarkable ; when it is remembered that they refer to a district 
which eight years ago was under Turkish rule, they are simply 
astonishing. 

It must not be forgotten in considering the affairs of the sub- 
Balkan States, that only one-half of the Bulgarian question lies 
within Bulgaria itself. It is in Macedonia that at the present 
moment the future" of the Bulgarian population is in the greatest 
danger ; it is to Macedonia that the already liberated Bulgarians are 
turning their anxious attention ; it is in Macedonia t]iat are being 
transacted the endless intrigues, plots, and counterplots^ which have 
within them the material^* for "a war, which, if it comes, will 
shake Europe. 

Nothing is harder for the traveller to ascertain than the actual 
proportions of Bulgarians, Greeks, and Turks in Macedonia. Ac- 
cording as the informant is a Greek or a Bulgarian, the numbers 
of either nationality will increase to the most astonishing proportions. 
The extent of the variations is a measure of the importance of the 
questions which depend upon the accuracy of either estimate. In 
what purports to lie a statement of the ethnography of the province. 
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published in 1881, and coming from a Bulgarian source, the popu- 
lation is given as follows : — Bulgarians, 1,251,385 ; Mussulmans, 
463,887 ; Greeks, 67,480, The estimate is doubtless very far from 
representing the actual state of things, and the Greek population is 
probably set at too low a figure. The Greek population is for the 
most part to be found along the coast and in the towns, northward and 
inland it is exceedingly small. The prestige given to the Greek Church, 
and the natural ability of the Greeks themselves, have probably 
given to the Hellenic population a greater prominence than they were 
entitled to by virtue of their numbers. Whether in reality they do 
not constitute a thirtieth part of the whole, it is not easy to say 
until a proper census of the province be taken ; but, whether more or 
less, there can be no doubt that the Bulgarian element is in a vast 
majority. 

At the time of the constitution of the Bulgarian Exarch by the 
Porte in 1870, a provision was added to the Imperial Firman declar- 
ing that in districts outside the provinces named in the instrument, 
wherever the whole or at least two-thirds of the inhabitants should 
express a desire to place themselves under the Bulgarian exarchate 
with regard to their religious affairs, they should be at liberty to do so 
after a census of the population had been taken. The permission 
greatly alarmed the Greek Patriarch, the more so when it became 
obvious from the results of the census in the neighbouring districts 
of Eastern Roumelia that a very large portion of Macedonia and of 
the Adrianople A^ilayet would fall within the terms of the Imperial 
concession. The census has in fact never been made in Macedonia, 
and the Bulgarian population are still, sorely against their will, sub- 
jected to the spiritual authority of the Greek Patriarch, whom they 
decline to recognize as the representative of their national church. 

The influence which the Greek hierarchy long exercised over the 
Bulgarians in the liberated provinces, it still maintains over their 
brethren in the territory still under Turkish rule, and the fact of its 
existence, and of its being exercised by the representatives of a small 
minority, forms in itself a serious and deeply-felt grievance to the 
Bulgarians throtighout the Peninsula. Moreover, the situation is 
aggravated by the fact that throughout Macedonia there is a party — 
namely, the Roman Catholic party-^-rcady to take full advantage of 
the difficulties of the situation. Rather than submit to the autho- 
rity of the Greek Patriarch, many of the Macedonian Bulgarians 
prefer to conform temporarily to the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
and it is said and believed that Austrian influence is not foreign to 
the spread of Catholicisjp, accompanied, oY course, by the disorganiza- 
tion of the native church. 

At the present moment, in addition to the difficulties arising out of 
epelesiastical questions, Macedonia is suffering from a renewal of per- 
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secution on the part of the Turks, the existence of which appears not 
to have been realized in this country, but which bids fair to rival in 
some of its worst features the well-known cruelties which preceded 
the late war. Aware that the Bulgarian element in Macedonia is in 
a large majority, and alarmed lest these Slavs, encouraged by the 
prosperity of their happier brethren in Eastern Roumclia, should 
become inconvenient to their - alien rulers, the Turks are at this 
moment inflicting a series of the grossest eruelties and acts of in- 
justice upon their suffering subjects. Every day men and women 
are being arrested, and, without trial, without offence, are being sent 
to exile in Asia Minor. The leading men in the province are for 
obvious reasons chiefly made the victims of these barbarities ; and 
the whole country is kept in a state of terrorism by bands of armed 
Bashibazouks who roam through the country unchecked by the authori- 
ties, It will be seen from these statements with regard to the con- 
dition of the Bulgarian population still under Turkish rule, that the 
work of the late war is not yet thoroughly done, and that in Mace- 
dohia especially there are the elements of almost unavoidable trouble 
in the future. 

But to return to the affairs of Bulgaria proper. It has been said 
that in their educational system the Bulgarians possess a most valu- 
able and hopeful organization. As if by way of compensation, how- 
ever, they are saddled with another institution of which the benefits 
are much more problematical. It would not be true to say that the 
country has not gained from the appointment of the reigning Prince. 
The establishment of personal rule in some shape or other was pro- 
bably essential to the success of the newly formed State, and 
fortune might easily have been less kind in the selection of the 
particular individual who was to hold the office. But in so far as 
Bulgaria owes to Prince Alexander its existing army, it has little 
reason to be grateful. At present there is a standing army of 
18,000 men, w^cll organized, fairly equipped, and composed of ad- 
mirable material, but which Inight well be reduced by one-half 
with unqualified advantage to the State. In the first place, a 
Bulgarian army, save for the purposes of police, is in itself a purely 
useless luxury. Any war in which the country may be engaged 
must of necessity be a^»war •between two of the great Powers 
fighting for or over her territory. 

It is hardly probable that a Bulgarian contingent could much 
affect the issue of such a struggle; there is abundant reason why 
it should not try.’ A war made on Bulgarian territory against the 
will of Bulgaria will be "begun, continue^ and ended, indepen- 
dently of any opposition which Bulgarian tisoops may offer. ‘ More- 
over, the existing force involves the continuance in the country of 
a large number of Russian officers who fill all the superior 
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military posts. Russian assistance is not required in Bulgaria, 
that which Russian officers whose livelihood depends on war, can 
afford least of lall. 

There is no question here of uniting a nation in the ranks, as in 
the case of the Italian army. The Bulgarians ^re already united in 
sympathy and in aspirations, and require no artificial stimulus of this 
kind. It must be said in justice to them that the existence of the 
army on its present footing appears distasteful to many, and is 
regarded in the light of a concession to the feelings of the Prince. 

Reference has been made to the presence of Russians in Bulgaria, 
and the question naturally arises, what are the feelings of the Bulga- 
rians toward their liberators ? As far as can be judged from general 
expressions of opinion, they are precisely the feelings which grati- 
tude and common sense together should dictate. The Russians came 
into Bulgaria with the expressed intention of liberating its suffering 
people from the tyranny of the Turk and restoring to them their 
national life. They did get rid of the Turks, and they made enor- 
mous sacrifices of blood and treasure to do so ; they have restored 
to Bulgaria its national independence. For this the Bulgarians are 
deeply grateful, and are perfectly frank in the expression of their 
gratitude. Their feelings towards the Russians, whom they understand, 
and whose kinsmen they are, is probably more favourable than 
towards any other nationality. But beyond this they are not ready 
to go. If Russia came, as she said she did, to rescue Bulgaria, 
well and good. She deserves and obtains Bulgarian gratitude. 
If, on the other hand, she came to establish beyond the Balkans a 
Russian outpost to check Austria at Salonica, and to ’ hold the 
road to Constantinople, she came to please herself and to benefit 
herself. In that case no thanks arc due to her, and she should 
expect none. 

This appears to be the attitude of Bulgaria towards Russia; it 
cannot be denied that it is a justifiable one. And let it be said 
emphatically that with the exception of her protection, a doubtful 
boon, Bulgaria can gain nothing from Russia. Neither in edu- 
cation, in the* method of self-government, in the pursuit of business, 
have the Balkan Slavs anything whatever to learn from their 
northern relatives. In everything but t^e possession of brute force 
Bulgaria is already a long way ahead of Russia. Everything that 
‘strengthens Bulgaria, and makes her more capable of standing 
alone, removes her a step further from the dreadful possibility of 
becoming a Russian province. It is the duty and the interest 
alike of Western poli^cians to secure fair field for a people who, 
if only left alone, are emphatically capable of governing them- 
'selves. 

The attitude of the Bulgarians towards Austria is another matter. 
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Austria is not granted in the Balkan Peninsula by any considerable 
section of the population, whether Greek, Slav or Turkish. The only 
possible way in which Austria could usefully control the destinies of 
the Southern Slavs would be if Austria herself transferred her centre 
of government to Constantinople, and became in fact as well as in 
name the Empire of the East. But the probabilities of the House of 
Hapsburg severing its connection with the ancient German provinces 
of the West are so remote, and the diflBcultics which must attend sueh 
a transfer of power are so enormous, that such an eventuality, though 
not altogether to be condemned, need hardly be taken into serious 
calculation. So long as Austria elects to remain German she cannot 
hope to add to her Slav territories with safety. Nevertheless, it must 
be remembered that there is at this moment a gigantic rivalry going on 
in the East between Russia and Austria, and that in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia there is at this moment a serious and increasing danger 
of a conflict arising. For the present the position of Austria is 
exceedingly strong from a strategical point of view. Already 
Bukovina and Roumania threaten the advance of a Russian army 
into the Peninsula, and lay its flank open to attack for many days^ 
march. The completion of the railroad, which will shortly connect 
Vienna with Constantinople, by way of Belgrade, Nisch, Sophia a^id 
Adrianople, must enormously strengthen the position both for attack 
and defence. The first direct communication with Constantinople will 
be on the west and not on the east. The railway forming it will join 
the Austrian system at a point where it is perfectly safe from a hostile 
movement. Just now there is peace, and as long as Germany pre- 
serves her present attitude, and France continues her present follies, 
it is likely to continue. But no one who is at all familiar with the 
politics of Eastern Europe, above all no one who has realized 
the condition of feeling between Russians and Austrians, and still 
more between Russians and Hungarians, can doubt that the great 
danger which now menaces Europe is on the Austrian frontier ; and 
that if any proposition with regaili to the future should ever be hazarded 
in politics, there is none which can be ventured on with greater 
certainty than that war between Russia and Austria is near. If such 
a war should take place, it is not hard to decide with which of the 
combatants our sympathiqjB should be. 

It is the fashion to say* hard things of Austria, though many who 
say them forget that, make what rearrangement we will, no common 
denominator can be found for the varied races which occupy her 
territory, and that no substitute could take the place of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, which alone preseryes order, peace,^and a fair measure of 
contentment among its subjects. Moreover, though it is easy to 
pick holes in Austrian administration, there is much to be said in 
its favour. Parliamentary government in Austro-Hungary is by no 
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means a sham, as witness the strong representation of Austrian 
Poland in the Imperial Chamber. But indeed Austrian rule would 
have to be deplorably bad not to be preferable to the alternative of 
the deadly despotism of Russia. Moreover^ a Russian success would 
almost inevitably mean annexation ; an Austrian victory, on the 
other hand, need not of necessity imply it ; for Austria must make 
terms with the South Slavs to ensure her own existence. But there 
is another alternative which implies neither Russian nor Austrian 
supremacy, and which it is impossible not to hope may be the ultimate 
solution of the problem. As has been shown, Bulgaria, even at this 
early stage, is energetic, capable, progressive. Eastern Roumelia is 
in advance of Bulgaria, and the union of the two provinces is only 
a question of time. It has been pointed out that in Macedonia 
there is a large Bulgarian majority, and that nothing now interferes 
with Macedonia becoming part of Bulgaria save the barrier raised by 
the miserable domination of the Porte. Turkey in Europe must in- 
evitably before long be an historical expression only. It is reason- 
able therefore to expect, as it is politic to hope, that at a not very 
distant date we may see a Bulgarian State south of the Balkans 
capable of holding its own against all comers. Whether such a 
State would eventually include other Slav populations — whether, for 
instance, Servia and Montenegro might not with advantage enter 
with some form of federation or alliance — is another question. At 
present the respective countries are not on the best of terms one 
with another, and therein lies the chief strength of their enemies. 
It can hardly be doubted, however, that the solution pointed to, and 
which consists in a federation of the Slav races of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, is the one which, if realized, would be the safest for Europe, 
and the best for the populations concerned. 

' It is idle to pretend that the newly formed Bulgarian State is an 
ideal community, or that its people or its rulers are not liable to 
make many and serious mistakes. But when it is considered that 
it is not a decade since Bulgaria tfas under the most degrading des- 
potism of modern times, that she began her political life in the midst 
of a struggle the wounds left by which are still open ; and lastly, that 
the experiment of constitutional government which she is making, is a 
new one not only for her people but foi>. the race to which they be- 
long, it will be admitted that her career should be watched, not only 
with interest but with sympathy by all Englishmen. 


H. O. Arnold-Forster. 



PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


A PBACTICAL PROPOSAL. 


I DO not intend on this occasion to repeat the arguments in favour 
of proportional representation, which have been urged with 
conclusive force by so many writers, from Mr. Hare to Mr. Seebohm^s 
article in the December number of this Review. The actual situation 
is this : First, that while the greatest interest centres in the 
parliamentary question, in which the principle is under controversy, 
a minor, but important, application of the principle to School Board 
elections is well established, but needs reform in detail; secondly, 
that if such reform can be eflfected in the minor case, the spectacle of 
its working must influence the controversy as to the parliamentary 
application. 

I have ventured to say that in School Board elections the propor- 
tional principle is well established, for just consider what are the 
alternatives. There are but two. One is that the members of each School 
Board out of London, and those for each London division, should be 
elected in one list by the majority. But no one will seriously propose 
•that the working of the boards should be handed over bodily, as the 
majority in any place sways to andf fro— for three years to the partizans 
of secular education and for the next three to those of religious ; for 
three years to Churchmen and for the next three to Dissenters ; for 
three years to the friends of industrial schools and for the next three 
to those who disapprove of ,€bem 6r who think they should be discon- 
nected from the School Boards, and so forth. The other alternative is, 
that each London division, and each other large town, should be divided 
into districts electing single members. But whatever may be the 
chances of the one-member system for parliamentary elections, there 
is a fatal diflBculty in its way* for School Board purposes. The task of 
dividing, and of remodelling the scheme of 'division as the rapid 
expansion and shifting of population within town areas would 
VOL. XLV. r F 
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coutmtially require, would have to be entrusted to the Educa- 
tion Department. Now neither Lord Carliugford, nor Mr. Mundella, 
nor any other man enjoying common sanity, would undertake to 
meet the howl which any possible scheme of division would excite. 
Imagine the outcry which would be raised on. all sides that the 
boundaries had been gerrymandered in order to swamp this church, 
that chapel, this rich district, that poor district ! Parliament might 
make siich a division, and for the purposes of parliamentary elections, 
for which such frequent remodelling would not be necessary, it 
perhaps may ; for Parliament would disperse and leave no one in 
particular to face the odium. But that the head of a department 
should consent to offer himself up as the sacrifice is inconceivable. 

Assuming then that the proportional principle will have to be 
maintained for School Board elections, let us consider what, as now 
applied in them, it has done, and what it has failed to do. At this 
point it will be worth while to quote the rule for the cumulative vote 
as it stands in the Elementary Education Act, 1870 : — 

At every such election every voter shall be entitled to a number of votes 

equal to the number of members of the School Board to be elected, and may 

give all such votes to one candidate, or may distribute them among the can-' 

didates as he thinks fit’^ (sect. 29). There is a siinilar rule in sect. 37 (5), 

for the election of the members for the London divisions. 

% 

The cumulative vote, applied even with this rudimentary simplicity, 
had furnished each large School Board with a representation of all 
shades of opinion held by any numerous body of electors. Taking 
the frequent case of parties, AB and AC, more like each other than 
either is to party D, and of which, though all are numerous, Wc will 
suppose Ad to be less numerous than AB, the mere majority system 
has one of two results. If party AC is weak in spirit, it is effaced, 
being dragged at the heels of AB to make up the majority over D. 
But if party AC is strong in spirit, it imposes its candidates on AB 
as the price of its aid in making up the majority over D, and it is 
AB that is effaced. The cumulatiye vote has given separdte 
sentation to all three, and on the boards AB and AC have acted 
together so far ^ as they agreed, which is as far as it was right or 
desirable for them to act together. Under the cumulative vote 
there has been no lack of committees which have run candidates, as, 
indeed, it would be a pity that tllere eVer should be a lack, for 
co-operation in such committees is a necessary feature of healthy public 
opinion. But there has been also another no less healthy feature, 
whichmust otherwise have been very rare--*'namely, candidates who have 
originated committees — ^persons who havi^ come forwardin the belief, 
justified by the event, that large bodies of opinion would rally round 
them, which would not have found adequate expression in the usual 
committees. And the net result has been that the working of the 
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School Board system has been much more stable than it could have 
been if the shifting majority of every three years had had its way 
uncontrolled* * ^ • 

Let us turn now to what the rudimentary cumulative vote has 
failed to do. Each shade of opinion held by a numerous body of 
electors, though represented, has not had its proportional representa- 
tion. It is evident that a party which runs more candidates than 
in proportion to its numbers risks returning fewer candidates than 
in proportion to its numbers, and not only has this risk been often 
realized, but often also the fear of it has prevented a party from' 
running its due number of candidates. Again, even when the due 
number, and that only, has been run, all have not been returned, 
because the votes of their supporters have not been evenly divided 
among them. It would seem as if those who established the cumu- 
lative vote had greater faith in the power of organizing than the 
event has justified. I will give a few instances of the waste of votes, 
drawn from the last two general elections for the London School 
Board, because nine years^ practice had preceded even the first of 
the two, and it may therefore be supposed that the power of 
organizing had reached as full a development as can be expected. In 
order to appreciate them thoroughly, it is necessary to explain what 
is meant by a quota. If 10,000 votes are given at an election, and 
three members arc to be elected, the proportional principle requires 
that any candidate who has received 2,501 votes should be elected, 
because the remaining 7,499 votes cannot be so distributed as to give 
as many as 2,501 to more than two others. A little reflection on 
this example will show the truth of the following rule : — -Divide the 
number of votes given by the number of members to be elected, plus 
one : the quotient, plus one, is the quota, that is, the number of votes 
which on the proportional principle will entitle a candidate to be 
elected. If the quotient is fractional, the quota is the next higher 
integer. 

Now, in the City of London, in 1879, there were four members to 
elect, and 23,591 good votes were given. Therefore the quota was 
*4,719 ; but the highest on the poll got 7,153 votes, and one member 
was elected with 2,089, or considerably less than half the quota. 

In the Hackney division; in 1879, there were five members to elect 
and 60,992 good votes were given. Therefore the quota was 10,166 ; 
but the highest on the poll had 13,727 votes, and one member waS 
elected with 4,728, or again less than half the quota. 

‘ In the Lambeth division, in 1882, there were eight members to 
elect, and 153>142 good votfes were given. Therefore the quota was 
17,016, but the highest on the poll had 34,896 votes, or more than 
twice the quota, while two members were elected with 8,888 and 
8,190, or about half the quota. ^ 
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It is important to observe that the wasteful accumulation of votes 
on some candidates leads to the election of others with a very small 
number of votes/because this is the second point in which the work- 
ing of the actual School Board system is open to objection. It is 
‘ desirable that each shade of opinion held by a numerous body of 
electors should be represented, but it is not desirable that very small 
bodies should have the power of returning candidates. If a very 
small group is composed of the partizans of a real shade of opinion, 
their exclusion will not shake public confidence in the representative 
assembly, as that of a large group would do, and they can still pro- 
pagate their views in the press and at meetings. More often, how- 
ever, a very small group is composed of the partizans of a candidate ; 
and he, again, is often one whose personal qualifications have not 
recommended him for selection to the great body of those with whom 
his opinions, so far as he has any, would connect him. Now few 
who know anything of the working of assemblies will doubt the im- 
portance of keeping bad members out, if possible. Their power for 
mischief is increased by their election tenfold more than the power 
of an average candidate for good is increased by his election, while 
an exceptionally good candidate can generally impress himself on a 
large body of supporters. It is therefore an additional evil, inci- 
dental to the wasteful accumulation of votes on some candidates, 
that it facilitates the success of small combinations in favour of 
others, I must not be misunderstood as hinting that all members 
who have been returned to School Boards by small fractions of quotas, 
or even most who are in that case, have proved themselves to be 
objectionable members. Many worthy candidates, who represented 
considerable bodies of opinion, have been left with small fractions of 
quotas through the undue accumulation of votes on other representa- 
tives of the same opinions ; and in the instances I have quoted I 
have had no reference at all to the worthiness or otherwise of the 
persons concerned, I have selected them only to show, by striking 
examples, that election by too few Votes is the necessary accompani- 
ment of election by too many ; and then I leave it to every one's 
knowledge of human nature to assure him that, among the elections' 
made by too few votes, many must be such as he would regret. 

The direction, then, in which the acti|al School Board system of 
election has to be improved is that of * giving some assistance to 
‘the power of organizing, which has been found insuflScient, while 
adding as little as possible that is novel to a system which has the 
great advantage that all are now familiar with it. Let the reader 
imagine that the rule of cumulative vqting, which has been quoted 
on page 418, from the. Elementary Education Act, 1870, is numbered 
Q), and, without changing it at all, let him consider the following 
rules proposed as additional : — 
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(2.) Any two ’or more candidate® may be nominated together as a list, in 
which their names appear in a certain order. The name of no candidate can 
appear on more than one list. • 

(3.) Any voter may give all or any of his votes to any list so formed, and 
may also give all or any of his votes to any candidates on any list, just as if 
they had stood separately. 

(4.) The number obtained by dividing the whole number of good votes given 
at the election by the number of members to be elected, plus one, and increas- 
ing the quotient, or the integral part of the quotient, by one, shall be called 
the quota. 

(5.) The votes given to any list shall be attributed to the first candidate on 
it until thereby, together with any votes given to him singly, he has obtained 
the quota. They shall then be attributed to the second candidate on the list, 
until he has similarly obtained the quota, and so on. 

(6.) Any residue of the votes given for a list which is insufficient to make 
up the quota for the last candidate on it reached under the preceding rule, 
shall be attributed to the next lower candidate on the list, if any, for whom 
it can make up the quota, until his quota is made up, and so on. Any final 
residue, which is insufficient to make up the quota for any candidate remain- 
ing on the list, shall be attributed to the candidate remaining on it to whom 
the most votes have been given singly, and, in case of equality, to the first 
such candidate. 

,(7.) Those candidates shall be declared to have been elected to whom the 
largest numbers of votes shall have been given or attributed. 

To illustrate these rules, suppose that nine members are to be 
elected, and that 100,000 good votes are given. Then the quota is 
10,001, and every candidate who gets that number of votes is entitled 
to be elected, because not more than eight others can get as many 
each out of the remaining 89,999. We may suppose that there are 
the three parties or bodies of opinion which have been above desig- 
nated as AB, AC, and D ; and that on behalf of each a list is 
nominated containing the full number of nine names, while there are 
other candidates who stand singly. Each elector will have nine votes, 
which he may dispose of in a great variety of ways. He may give 
them all to any one of the lists. If his predilections are not only con- 
fined to one of the lists, but do not even extend to all the candidates 
on that list, he may give his votes to those alone of the candidates on 
it of whom he approves. He may divide his votes among certain 
candidates on different lists, and indeed it is probable that many will 
select candidates from each of the two cognate lists, AB and AC ; 
or he may give all or anj^ of his votes to one or more candidates 
standing alone. * 

In whatever way an elector votes, the returning officer will have 
to perform no operation on his voting paper but that of counting it. 
All the operations necessary for bringing out the result of the election 
will be arithmetical ones, peiformed, after the counting, on the numbers 
of the votes given for the several lists and candidates. They will there- 
fore be performed in a few minutes, and may always be easily verified. 
For example, suppose that 30,000 votes have been counted for the 
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list AB^ and 1,000 separately for the first candidate on it* That 
candidate requires 9,001 of the list votes to make up his quota, and 
20,999. of them are left. The second candidate may have no separate 
Votes, and the third 600, so that these two take between them 19,602 
of the list votes, and 1,497 are passed on, 'which we will suppose are 
insufiicient to make up the quota for the fourth name. But the fifth 
name may be that of a candidate who has received a large number 
of separate votes, either for personal reasons, or because his opinionsi 
may verge on those designated as AC, and many electors may conse- 
quently have split their votes between him and certain names on the 
list AC. He may therefore require only 1,000 votes to make up.his 
quota, and these he will get under rule 6. The remaining 49? we 
will suppose to be the final residue mentioned in the same rulej 
which cannot make up a quota for any of the five candidates 
who remain on the list — namely, number 4 and numbers 6 to 9. 
Clearly they must be attributed to that one of the five who has the 
most separate votes, in order that they may have the best chance of 
not being thrown away. If numbers 4 and 6 have the most separate 
votes, and are equal as between themselves, number 4 will get the 
497 from the priority of his position on the list. And when this 
process has been gone through with all the lists, the members remain- 
ing to be elected will be taken, by the simple majority of votes,, 
from those candidates who stood alone, and those candidates on the 
lists who have not obtained quotas. 

The amendment thus proposed, which may be described as com- 
bining free lists with the cumulative vote, appears to secure that each 
great body of opinion shall have a representation nearly proportional 
to the number of its adherents, as tested by the total number of votes 
given for the list nominated on its behalf and for the several can- 
didates on that list. It frees parties from the necessity of running 
fewer candidates than there are members to be returned, on pain of 
missing their due share of representation, and consequently also froih 
the uncertainty attending the estimate of the number they should 
run, Apd it dops this while preserving the liberty of any candidate 
to stand alone, and the liberty of every elector to vote only for those 
candidates of whom he approves. The list, for those electors who 
approve it, operates as a mode of fransf&ring their votes to those 
who need them, in accordance with Mr. Harems principle. With 
regard to the election of the remaining members by simple majority, 
after the quotas have been made up, this will be confined within 
narrow limits by the completeness witl^ which the several parties 
will be able to make up the quotas thby are entitled to. There 
will seldom, in any constituency, be more than one or two members 
to be so elected. And since the independent candidates will have to 
Compete for those places with the remaining names on the lists, for 
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which all the list Totes will have be^n given, in fact, though it may 
not hate been possible to attribute many to them, the combination 
of a small number of electors in favour of an objectionable individual 
will rarely succeed. 

The necessary adaptation of the voting-paper is of the simplest 
kind. We all know its present form, a column of names with ruled 
spaces on the right for the numbers of votes given to them respec- 
tively. This may remain unaltered, but the names composing each 
list must follow one another and be united by a bracket on the left, 
with a space on the left for the number of votes given to the list. 
All the figures written by an elector, whether on the right or on the 
left •of the column of names, must not together exceed the number 
of members to be elected, just as is now the rule for the figures 
which he places on the right only. 

I will close this paper as it was begun, by pointing out that if 
the amendment is found to work well in School Board elections, for 
which I conceive it to be necessary, the scheme it embodies will 
so enable all large parliamentary constituencies to elect all their 
members without the gerrymandering of boundaries, and the loss 
of a large public spirit, which must accompany the one-member 
system. 


J. Westlake. 
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T he Perry Ministry has come out wonderfully strengthened from the 
struggles of the last few months — strong enough, indeed, to 
suggest the possibility of its being destined to a longer life than any 
of our Ministries have had as yet — perhaps strong enough to last till 
the next elections, and create, both in the Chamber and in the country, 
a real governmental party. M. Ferry has succeeded in acquiring a 
political status and authority such as none of his predecessors enjoyed, 
not even M. Gambetta. And yet we cannot even now call him a great 
statesman. He has, indeed, shown some of the most indispensable 
qualities of a statesman, skill and courage ; but we are still unable clearly 
to discern the leading ideas of his policy, whether at home or abroad. 
Except in the matter of public instruction, where no one can dispute the 
magnitude and solidity of his work, he seems rather to have allowed 
himself to be led by circumstances, and, while avoiding extreme 
measures, to have gone with the current of Republican opinion. So 
far, Gambetta remains the only Republican statesman who has had a 
definite programme. But M. Ferry will of course, by the very exer- 
cise of power, be brought to frame one, which will be the result of 
practical experiqnce worked out by a singularly clear and impartial 
mind. • 

Experiences, both trying and instructive, have not been wanting to 
him these last months, and he has come oust of them with credit. He 
has fairly disabled the two parties leagued oppose him — the coterie 
<5f M, AVilson and M. de Freycinet,* and the Radicals of the Extreme 
Left. These two parties have invented a useful pry, which represents 
no substantial fact, and which they reiterate with more perseverance 
than conviction. M. Ferry and his partisans, according to them, are 
Absolutists. They themselves are Liberals. Under this pretext they 
claim to unite for common action Moderates like M. de Freycinet, 

♦ M. de Fi^ycinet, however, has lately changed his tactics. He is flattering the 
E^n^blican Union, trying to gain partisans by exciting an appetite for office, and 
endeavouring to supplant M. Ferry, not by opposing him, but simply by taking his place. 
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Jacobins like M.*Clemenceau and M. Madier de Montjau, and semi- 
Anarchists like M. Clovis Hugues and M. de Lanessan. This pre- 
tended opposition of principles, the theory of which* is solemnly set 
forth in the Nouvelle Revue, and hotly advocated in the France, simply 
covers a low ambition for power, and a sham coalition in which the 
Moderates are playing into the hands of the Radicals. M. Ferry has 
twice given battle to this coalition, and twice come off victorious — 
once by his dismissal of General Thibaudin from the Ministry of War, 
and again by the splendid majority he obtained in support of his policy 
in Tonquin. 

We have already pointed out the mistake he committed in ever 
accepting M, Thibaudin as a colleague. A man of moderate abilities, 
and disliked in the army, M. Thibaudin was fain to surround himself 
with ‘sycophants, to administer by favouritism, and to act in the council 
as the representative, if not the secret agent, of the Radicals. The Ministry 
of War fell into a state of total disorganisation. The Radical journals 
contained a series of indiscreet revelations, which came straight from 
the cabinet of M. Thibaudin. Other indiscretions appeared at the 
same time in the Petite France, the organ of M. Wilson, These 
emanated from a higher source. The information M. Wilson obtained 
as a member of the President's family he used as a journalist. It 
became every day more evident that a conspiracy was being formed 
against the Ministry, and that the Radicals gained their chief support, 
on the one hand from the Ministry of War, on the other from the son- 
in-law of the President. The visit of the King of Spain accentuated 
the situation, and led to its speedy solution. 

Looking at M. Ferry's conduct in this matter by itself, we may find 
him guilty of some imprudence in not insisting that the visit to Prance 
should precede the visit to Germany, and in not taking stronger 
measures for the preservation of order when it was known that the 
coming guest bore the title of Colonel of the Uhlans of Strasbourg. 
His mistake lay in his inability to believe the Parisian populace 
capable of an act of stupid and childish unreasonableness. Bismarck 
was a better psychologist. But patriotic feeling had little to do with 
the hisses which greeted King Alfonso on the 29th of September. They 
were really intended for M. Ferry. From the moment the King^s 
arrival was known, the journals of the Extreme Left, and those which 
followed the lead of M. Wilson, joined in a chorus of abuse against the 
unpatriotic Ministry which was humiliating France before a royal 
guest come only to insult her ; they implied that M. Orevy had con- 
sented against his will to recejve the King; they dwfelt on the noisy 
demonstrations in the streets, and stirred up new ones by the violence 
of their language ; they dei'Iared that M. Thibaudin had no part in the 
policy of his colleagues. M. Thibaudin submitted to the pressure of 
nis Radical friends to such an extent that he not only declined to figure 
in the cortege of the King of Spain, but refused to furnish the mili- 
tary escort and band, whose presence would have done much to dimi- 
nish the scandal and mitigate^the gravity of the situation. This time 
the measure was full, and M, Ferry took occasion to rid himself both 
of General Thibaudin and of M. Wilson. W, Greyy, reduced to the 
necessity of painfully excusing himself to the King of Spain and 
accepting a frigidly polite reply, felt that his son-in-law hid compro- 
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mised him, and found it necessary to require from him greater reserve 
in the future, and also to* consent to the dismissal of M. Thibaudin, 
M. Thibapdin gave in his resignation in terms which amply justified 
Jd. Ferry in exacting it, and was replaced by General Campenon, whose 
energy and ability had been universally recognized when he held oflSce 
in the Gambetta Ministry, The danger of international difficulties 
arising from the incident was quickly dispelled by the moderation of 
the King and of the Spanish ambassador, the Duke of Fernand Nuflez; 
and this miserable escapade, which gave rise to so many unpleasant 
comments on French character in the foreign press, was allowed to 
remain — what it reall}'' was — a mere matter of internal politics. 

. » The retirement of M. Thibaudin was received with a burst of invective 
from the Radical press. It seems never to have occurred to them that 
the more they made common cause with him the more evident at be- 
came that M. Ferry was justified in removing from his camp an oppo* 
nent of his policy. These attacks did some service to the Ministry 
by defining its position. It had come into office at the moment when 
the expulsion of the princes was the burning question, and when the 
Radicals, being noiser than the rest, seemed to take the lead of the 
Republican party. The time had now come for repudiating this com- 
promising association. M. Ferry used the opportunity afforded by a 
visit to Rouen and Ifavrc, under pretext of inspecting the works of 
the Lower Seine, to emphasise the separation. - He declared that the 
ministerial policy was one of progress and reform, but he also declared 
that what France needed most of all was rest, stability, and labour; 
he ridiculed the extravagant promises held out by the Radicals, and 
defied them to formulate a programme of government. Some passages 
in his speech even recalled the statesmen of the time of Louis Philippe, 
and seemed to imply that he regarded the government of France less 
as a democratic government than as a bourgeois government of demo- 
cratic tendencies. From that time it was open war ; and the Radical 
press spared neither taunt nor calumny. In several bye-elections the 
.candidates of the Extreme Left carried seats hitherto held by members 
.of the Republican Union. But the violence and partial success of the 
Radicals only served to rally the majority more closely round its chief. 
It was indeed carried away by its old anti-clerical antipathies into 
some acts contrary to the wishes of the Ministry — such as the sup- 
pression of the vote for the seminaries, and the^ reduction of the salary 
of the Archbishop of Paris by 15,000 francs ; but when the Senate re- 
placed these items and sent the budget back to the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Chamber, at M. Ferry’s request, reepnsidered the votes and reversed 
its former decision* The most significant incident of all was the vote for 
maintainingthe French embassy to tlie Pa]^l See, and the speech of M. 
.Spuller which preceded that vote, M. Spuller, Gambetta’s most inti- 
mate friend, ignoring the saying of his old chief, ‘^Clericalism,— that is 
the enemy we have to face,^^ spoke eloquently not only of the great social 
and moral interests represented by Catholicism, but of the necessity of 
securing religious peace in France* This politic language corresponds, 
1 am sure, with the private convictions of the majority of Republicans, 
but they have been- long in adopting it, and one may still question 
whether they will be able steadily to act iii accordance with it. On 
thi^ point the Radicals will have many allies in the heart of the Repubr 
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licam Union 5 and the religious question must remain one of the chief 
embarrassments and dangers of the Republic, It is not, however, the 
only one. Last year, at the last sitting of the Chamber, M. Ferry 
announced that in 1884 he would propose a revision of the Constitu- 
tion* There was little need to explain that he understood revision in 
a very different sense from that of the Extreme Left, and thus bring 
down on himself a gross insult from M . Clovis Hugues, a deputy 
of Marseilles ; but it is none the less true that the question involves an 
equivocation and a misunderstanding. The moderate Republican party 
accepted the idea of revision only to deprive the Radicals of the power 
of using it as an election cry; it would assuredly prefer to do with- 
out revision altogether ; and in any case it does not mean what the 
Radicals mean by it. While the Radicals wish to overhaul the Consti- 
tution from top to bottom, and to destroy the Senate, if not the Presi- 
dency of the Republic itself, the Moderates are only prepared to intro- 
duce, some modifications into the mode of electing the senators, and to 
regulate their powers in matters of finance in such a manner as to pre^ 
vent conflicts between the two Chambers. Is it worth while, for this, 
to open up the whole question of the Constitution, to assemble the 
Congress, and stir the country from one end to the other? If the 
results are tolerably satisfactory, what does it signify that the method 
of recruiting the Senate is somewhat absurd ? And as to the question 
of the budget, it had far better be left to settle itself according to 
usage. If the deputies would cease to settle legislative questions, and 
suppress public services created by law, by the short and easy method 
of refusing the credits required for them, the Senate on its side would 
willingly give up reinstating the rejected credits in the form of amend- 
ments ; but it is better that this should be done by tacit agreement, 
and that the Senate should be allowed to retain a weapon which may 
be useful, for instance, when the Chamber attempts to decide a question 
like that of the separation of Church and State by simply refusing to 
vote the budget of Public Worship. The result of this curious situa- 
tion is, that' the journals friendly to the Ministry almost alLoppose 
revision, and that the Radical papers take advantage of M. Ferry^s 
declarations, and warn him that he will have to go through with it and 
frame an entirely new Constitution. The Gambetta Cabinet fell on this 
question of revision ; it remains to be seen whether the Ferry Cabinet 
will be more fortunate. It has, at* least, the immense advantage of not 
having been required to face this question at starting, and of having 
had time to consolidate, before dealing with it, what appears to be a 
staunch majority. , 

The firmness of this majority was shown in the debate on Tonquin. 
So far as one can judge, thd Republican majority had no great lilting 
for the expedition, and they had a real dread of war with China* At, 
the bottom of their hearts they had a good deal against the Ministry 
— for not having called the Chambers earlier, for not having supported 
M. Bouree, and so on. But they did clearly uuderstai^ that 
you must not upset a Ministry because you disagree with it on 
points of detail ; and after the remarkable report of M. Leon Renault, 
the votes of the 10th and 18th of December secured to the Ministry 
the moral and material support of which it stood in need. This was 
so much the more fortunate, because the fears and anxieties, of the 
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Chamber were quite groundless, and sprang from igiforance of Asiatic 
concerns. To abandon the delta of Tonquin would have been not 
only to give up* a most promising commercial route, but to lose all 
credit in the East, and justify the Chinese diplomacy, which has all 
along been threatening us with war without ever having the slightest 
intention of undertaking it. M. Bouree had, as we have already said, 
deserved his recall by entering, without authority from his Govern- 
ment, into negotiations with China, thus implying a recognition of 
her.rights over Tonquin, and by sending home, as a treaty accepted 
by China, a draft which really only represented the ideas of M, Bourde. 
The Ministry acted wisely in going resolutely forward, attributing but 
little importance to the warnings of the Marquis T^seng and the articles 
he contributed to the Gaulois, and adopting with regard to China 
that determined attitude which has always been so successfully used 
by England. It cannot be denied that, owing to past mistakes, the 
whole affair is and must be onerous and difficult ; but the Ministry cannot 
repudiate the task it has inherited, and must make the best that can 
be made of it. 

These distant foreign and colonial questions would not seem to us 
so serious as they do, if it were not that in Europe itself France is not 
only isolated but threatened ; so that she can never feci safe in divert- 
ing either money or men from the necessities of her own defence on the 
old Continent. The threatening articles which appeared last October 
in the journals supposed to derive their inspiration directly from the 
German Chancellor, created serious uneasiness in France. The charge 
of entertaining bellicose projects, of using arrogant and injurious lan- 
guage, and of even endangering the safety of Germans resident in France, 
was so remote from the truth that it seemed to have been purposely 
devised to prepare public opinion in Germany for an approaching war. 
The journalists of Cologne and Berlin are surely not so ignorant and 
inexperienced as to take a scurrilous newspapver like the Anti-Prmsian 
as representing French opinion. They must know that if there is a 
fault chargeable upon the mass of the French nation at this moment, 
it is that of being peaceable and apathetic to excess. That we should 
show some ill-humour at finding ourselves everywhere surrounded by 
suspicion and hostility, is not to be wondered at ; and it certainly is a 
long way from wishing to go to war. For the rest, the uneasiness of 
the French public was exaggerated.* Its general ignorance of European 
affairs makes it a very incompetent judge in these matters. 

It is very evident that Germany feels herself always on the defensive 
against France, and the moment she believes herself about to be 
attacked, she will forestall the blow; ,but she has no interest in 
making war — it serves her purpose *better*«to isolate Prance, to prevent 
.her contracting any useful alliance, and to form, meanwhile, avast 
alliance of European States under the leadership of Germany. In 
order to attain this object, it is useful to represent France as a restless, 
quarrelsome nation, a nursery of revolutions and childish ambitions, 
a menace now to Spain, now to Italy, jtiow to Germany. Above all, 
it is necessary to reiterate this theme in order to keep up to a sufficient 
pitch the passion for German unity^ among Germans, who, in ceasing 
to fear the common foe, migljt cease to regard Prussia with tender 
deference. This is why the German press strikes up such a martial 
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strain from time to time. It does not at all imply that ML de Bismarck 
is planning a fresh invasion. What he most cares for is to prevent 
any rapproch^vient between France and Russia — thpugh he himself, 
as early as 1854, spoke of such a rapprochement as being among the 
inevitable events of the future. His whole policy during these last 
months has been directed to this object ; and he lias succeeded in 
re-establishing cordial relations between Russia and Austria, as well as 
between Russia and Prussia. It is said that some time ago he was 
trying, on the contrary, to bring about a rupture between Austria and 
Russia ; but it is difficult to believe it. The chances are too uncertain. 
Besides, however real the hostility of Russia towards Germany, is it 
possible, at the present moment, to dream of an alliance between the 
* Autocrat of all the Russias and the French Republic ? We must wait 
till Europe is a little more accustomed to the existence of a great 
Republic in her midst. At present she is to the nations a paradox, 
and to the dynasties a chimera. The triple alliance — in which 
Spain is perhaps to be included — is to a great extent a sort of mutual 
assurance society against democracy — a means of giving a more solid 
basis to the internal policy of the States of which it is composed. 

For the same reason they have fostered in France these groundless 
fears from which wc are now beginning to recover. Spain may be 
fairly set aside. The insulting reception of the King in Paris is 
certainly much to be regretted ; but the internal affairs of Spain are 
far too unstable for her friendship to be very useful, or her enmity very 
terrible. With Italy it is quite otherwise. Italy is now a homogeneous 
nation, animated by sincere and ardent patriotism. Her two opposi- 
tions, Republican and Ultramontane, have no real force, and constitute 
no menace to her stability. She has succeeded, wdthin the space of a 
few years, in creating a regular administration, in establishing financial 
order and prosperity, and in laying the foundations of a vai^t system of 
public instruction. From an agricultural and industrial, and,, above all, 
from a commercial point of view, she has before her the prospect of a 
magnificent future. Her vast stretch of sea-board, and her splendid 
sailor population, give her the first place among the Mediterranean 
Powers ; and at the same time, her rapid numerical increase keeps up 
a supply of emigrants who will create commercial colonies for her all 
the world over. It is one of the first interests of France to maintain a 
good understanding with a country which, if it wields at present no 
great military force, will nevertheless, in no very distant future, have 
become equally formidable in its economical and in its m^ilitafyand naval 
aspect. It is no less the interest of Italy to secure the friendship of 
Prance, whose opposition on the Mediterranean might seriously 
hinder her development. /Unfortunately, for the last fifteen years 
misunderstandings have gdne on multiplying between them. Prance 
has treated Italy with indifference, mingled with suspicion and 
contempt ; and Italy on her side— generosity not being her most 
prominent national virtue — has lavished her attentions on conquering 
Prussia, tod kept all her kicks for conquered France. At Tunis, in 
particular, she began with a series of intrigues and provocations which 
obliged Franco to lay hands on a country where.her own safety required 
that her authority should be paramount. The Tunisian affair com- 
pleted the estrangement between the two Governments, and hastened 
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the conclusion of the triple alliance. The visit of the Prince Imperial 
to Borne on his return from Spain was a sufficiently open manifestation 
of the personal friendship which unites the reigning families of Italy 
and Prussia. 

At first sight this triple alliance may seem a direct menace to France; 
and it did in fact cause considerable irritation and uneasiness in France 
from the first ; but, looked at a little closer, it will be seen to be not 
altogether to her disadvantage, and it may even be the starting-point 
of better relations with Italy. It has, in fact, been doubly useful to 
her. In the first place, it has rendered it impossible for her to dream 
of entertaining a warlike policy, and forced upon her a juster appreci- 
ation of the political importance of Italy. In the second place, Italy 
herself, having gained a considerable access of strength, and not 
caring to be the slave of her relations with a too powerful ally, is Ijegin- 
ning to show a new friendliness in her dealings with France. Public 
opinion had been in rather too great a hurry in supposing that the 
alliance was offensive as well as defensive. The Italians had the good 
sense to reserve full liberty of action in case of a war being undertaken 
by either of their allies ; the compact was only for mutual defence in 
case of attack by some other Power, and at the same time included the 
mutual guarantee by Italy and Austria of each otheris actual posses*^ 
sions. The alliance has no such great military importance ; but it 
does two things for Italy — it obliges Austria (though at the risk of 
vexing the Irredentists) to change her attitude of cold disdain for one- 
of friendly regard; and it gives to the Ministry of Depretis and Maucini 
a strength such as no Ministry has had before, since no one would 
care, by overthrowing it, to break the link between Italy and Germany. 
Thus the entrance of Italy into the triple alliance seems on the whole 
to be much less a combination for purposes of foreign policy than a 
very astute manoeuvre for securing parliamentary stability at home. 
There is nothing to prevent the establishment of friendly relations 
between France and Italy ; especially now that Italy, following the 
example of the other Powers, has consented to the abolition of her 
consjilar jurisdiction in Tunis, in return for some wise concessions on 
tfie part of France. 

With regard to Austria, the situation is equally satisfactory. Aus-. 
tria, like Italy, is by no means disposed to let herself be drawn into 
an aggressive policy, and if circumst9.noes have brought her to consent 
to ^ Timriage de raison with Germany, she has not lost her distrust, of 
an ally who maf;at any moment be seized with an irresistible longing to 
swallow up her German provinces. ^The triple alliance, therefore, 
while it farces France to maintain a purely pacific attitude, leaves 
her so much the niofe at liberty to carry on friendly relations 
with the European Powers, and to pursue her colonial policy^ in 
the East. 

This pacific attitude is the more necessary^ because at the present 
moment financial and economical considerations must bold t^ first 
place in French policy. The excessive expenditure on school buildings 
and public works has brought about a«%tate of gratuitous financial 
embarrassment. With their habitual thoughtlessness, and with the 
cue idea of gratifying the electors, the deputies have at once lightened 
taxation and multiplied expenses; the extraordinary budget has 
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increased eVery year, till several hundred millions of francs have been 
added to the national debt. We are now drawing in and trying to 
Economize ; and something has been effected by the conversion of the 
Bente and the arrangement made with the railway companies ; but it 
is inipossible to rectify the situation at a stroke without breaking 
positive engagements ; and it will take years of prudence to restore 
our finance to its former prosperity. The matter would be less serious 
if it were not that French industry — and in particular Parisian 
industry — is at this moment passing through a severe crisis, aggravated 
by anarchist, and even to some extent by royalist, agitations. Parlia- 
ment itself was affected by the movement, and the Chamber gave itself 
up for five days to idle disputes, and to economic dissertations which 
'^ly gave lamentable proof of the ignorance and want of common 
sense yp^ith which some of our representatives are afflicted. Happily 
M. Ferry intervened, and closed the oratorical tourney with a capital 
speech, which brought things back to their true proportions, and 
showed that the solution of the problem is to be found only in pru- 
dence, labour, and a sound economic policy. We certainly shall owe 
much to the Ministry which shall succeed in giving a firm direction to 
the economic policy of France. For fourteen years we have been 
tossing to and fro between free- trade and protection ; and our indus* 
tries never know what cflbrts may be required of them, nor what 
protection they may count upon. They suffer from the excessive 
pressure of public business, and from the provisional character which, 
50 far, has always attached to Republican government. Social, agitations 
also have their part in the crisis; and, above all, the improvident and 
exacting spirit of the working classes. Little by little the workmen 
of Paris have obtained a really unreasonable increase of wages; 
and at the same time they have been constantly diminishing the 
number of working hours, and even of working days. We can hardly 
be surprised, under the circumstances, that German and Belgian 
industry is everywhere supplanting ours. The workmen complain of 
the greed of employers who go abroad for cheaper labour ; but is it 
the fault of the employers that the Parisian workman asks 10 francs 
a day and works four or five days a week ? Building in Paris costs 
nearly half as much again to-day as it did ten years ago, because the 
wages of all the men employed have risen half as much again. The 
result is, that the builder cannqt get a reasonable interest on his 
capital, that building is at a standstill, and that the men are starving. 
In addition to these discontents^ we have been threatened with a strike 
in the police force, in consequenoe of a recent law relating to the pre- 
fecture of police ; and the new regulations with regard to the sweeping of 
the streets have deprived thousapds of ragmen of their means of 
subsistence. All this has gone to^ increase the general distress^; but it' 
has, on the other hand, also sufficed to prove the total inability of 'all' 
the efforts of the anarchists to stir up the working classes toiaets'^^f 
violence. If the liberty we now enjoy has its dangers, we see that it 
carries the remedy along with it. The disintegration and discredit* 
into which the reactionary parties — especially those of Prince • Jej^bMe; 
and his son — ^have failed, is a striking illustration of this. 

Thanks to the comparative calm of political life, the last iix months 
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have been marked by considerable activity in the world of literature, 
science, and art. 

The plastic arts must always hold the foremost place in public appre- 
ciation. Exhibitions may multiply as they will, but Paris will go to 
all of them. The triennial exhibition got up by the State could hardly 
be expected to succeed, by the side of the annual exhibition which for 
the last three years has been left to the free initiative of the artists 
themselves. Yet, contrary to expectation, and in spite of the unfavour- 
able time of the year (September to November), it was a very great 
success indeed. It was arranged with exquisite taste ; the works of 
art were not too many to be studied without fatigue ; and, the number 
of exhibits allowed to be sent in by a single artist being unlimited, 
each master could give a much more complete idea of the real 
character of his genius than in the annual exhibition, where two works 
only are allowed to each. The only fault that can be found with the 
triennial exhibition is that it contained too many things which had 
already appeared in the Salon of 1883, and were still fresh in our 
recollection. The first thing that struck the eye on entering was the 
immense superiority of the sculptures over the paintings. A school of 
sculpture which counts among its members such men as Dubois, Chapu, 
Mercie, Falguiere, Saint Marceaux, Frdmiet, Idrac, Delaplanche, 
Barrias, Suchetet, and Guillaume, cannot but hold a distinguished 
place in the history of art. Never before has France possessed such a 
number of eminent sculptors ; and it is to the honour of our time that 
an art so grave, so little appreciated by the masses, and so far from 
lucrative, should have risen to its present height. It proves that there 
are many for whom an honest and disinterested quest of the beautiful 
has attraction enough. Amongst the paintings, on the contrary, it 
was curious to see how many painters lost by the collocation of so large 
a number of their works. Faults and mannerisms stood out with in- 
exorable distinctness. Here you had M. Cabanel ; you felt the charm 
of his grace and delicacy ; but you were disappointed at his soft iind 
insipid painting, and the barren commonplaceness of his large his- 
torical compositions. You came to M. Bonnat, and his colouring 
shocked you by its harshness and unreality. M. Cabanel softens and 
rounds his forms ; M. Bonnat brings them out as if with a hammer- 
stroke ; M. Cabanel steeps his figures in cream and pomade ; M. Bonnat 
paints them a good brick red, find drowns them in anchovy 
sauce. He is a vigorous artist, but he exaggerates as much a^s 
M. Cabanel attenuates. The portrait of M. Engel Dollfus, by 
M. Wencker, 4 masterpiece of delicate execution and artistic insight, 
alone eclipses all the Bonnats. It is the same with Bastien Lepage. 
You admire his strong and noble qualities ; but you feel their incom- 
pleteness, and realize how much he leaves to be desired in the way 
of perspective and composition. On the whole, there are only three 
painters who have really gained by this exhibition of their work — 
M. Meissonier, M. Henner, and M, Emile Ldvy. M. Meissonier had 
not been exhibiting anything for a good while ; but, by way of pre- 
paring the public for his own collection'in Aprils he sent seven new 
works to the triennisil exhibition. Their variety of subject and 
execution attracted notice at once. The Visit to the Chd.teau^^ was 
painted with a clear, delicate, and somewhat dry touch, and contained 
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a number of small figures executed with the utmost precision ; " The 
Guide'^ was alm6st like a water-colour in tone, and the medium-sized 
figures of the peasant guide and of the soldiers he is leading through 
the wood are wonderful studies of type and attilude. The same 
transparency of tone characterizes a fine study of the ruins of the 
Tuileries ; while a picture called Le Chant^^ had the warmth of a 
Venetian canvas. The two finest things in the vvhole exhibition were 
a portrait of Mme. Mackay, a triumph of truthful and finely ren- 
dered form ; and an Interior of St. Markus at Venice, where a woman 
in deep black, overwhelmed with sorrow, is seen kissing the image 
of the Madonna del Baccio, There is a passionate eloquence in the 
gesture ; and the dim lighting of the church is given with masterly 
•iskill. It is really delightful to see a man of M. Meissonier’s age, 
who, has already touched the summit of fame, seeking with inde- 
fatigable earnestness new spheres of toil, and actually succeeding in 
renewing his youth by sheer hard work. M. Henner, for his part, 
does not attempt new things ; his gamut is not very varied ; but he 
has such masterliness of execution, that when you see five or six of 
his works together you are overcome by their consummate cliarm ; 
you forget your most reasonable criticisms, and give yourself up to the 
pleasure of admiring. His kneeling ^‘Nun^Ms a work which might 
fearlessly be placed side by side with those of the greatest of the 
great colourists. M. Emile Levy sends nothing but crayons — life-size 
crayon portraits ; but no oil painting could surpass them in vigour, 
and they lufvc a brightness and freshness and vivacity such as oil 
cannot give. M. de Nittis had already introduced this style of por- 
traiture on a large scale ; and even before him M. Galbrund had 
shown that the crayon can produce effects no less forcible than those 
of the brush. M. Ldvy has profited by the example, and placed 
himself at a single bound in the first rank of crayon portraiture. 

The charming crayonists of the eighteenth century might indeed 
complain that we are losing sight of the true character of the crayon, 
which subordinates every other quality to those of grace and light- 
ness ; but the whole artistic ideal of the eighteenth century was 
different from ours. We may enjoy the pleasant things of a Boucher, 
a Fragonard, or a Watteau; but we neither see nor feel like them. 
Their very charm for us is, that they belong to another world than 
ours. It was a happy idea to brjing together in the Bue de Shze an 
eighteenth-century exhibition, in which the pictures were seen sur- 
rounded by artistic objects of all sorts characteristic of the ordinary 
life of the period — furniture and stuffs, snuff-boxes ai}d miniatures — 
and thus the artistes conception was replaced, so to speak, amidst the 
social surroundings out of which it sprang and to which it was adapted. 
The collection was not open long*enough to satisfy the connoisseur ; 
it had to give way to the water-colour exhibition, from vvliich some of 
the best names are missing this year, including those of Heilbuth and 
Cazin ; but where, on the other hand, we find M. Tissot, who has 
acquired in England so curious and original a manner, and M, Zuber, 
the true successor of Jacquepiart, who will worthily take his place 
between Franjais and Harpignies. ^ 

The Water-colour Society has just lost one of its most brilliant mem- 
bers, one of the most delightful of our younger painters, Louis Leloir. 

VOL. XLV. G 
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Thete somethmg in Mm both of Regnault and of Fortuny. He 
had not, of course, the genial fire, the powerful imagination,. of the fir^, 
nor the keen vision und daz^alitig fancy of the second ; but he ^as in 
the highest degree graeefiil, elegant, poetic, spirituel, A distinctively 
French character marks the work of the gifted illustrator of Molibre, 
the painter of the Fiances,” of the Grandfather^s Name-day,’^ and of 
thote fascinating fans in which butterflies, flowers, and women seemed 
to flit by as in a dream. A faultless draughtsman, a refined and origi- 
nal colourist, his individuality stood out distinctly enough amongst 
the crowd of painters, and in his chosen branch of art he had attained 
a high pitch of perfection. Leloir died at forty. A little while before, a 
atill younger artist had passed away, one of the most robust and whole- 
^some painters of his generation, TJlysse Butin. He loved to repre- 
sent the wild life of seafaring populations ; he had the art of pountray- 
ing with masculine simplicity all that is most tragic, touching, stirring 
in the destinies of the fisher-folk. His last works had given him a 
high place amongst our artists ; but the death of his wife, to whom he 
was tenderly attaclicd, broke his heart and shortened his life. These 
conscientious and earnest painters, w^ho recognized that art is long, 
and who found life so short, cannot be called masters or leaders of a 
school, and yet we rank them far higher than the clumsy and conceited 
painter whose works have just been exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, M. Manet. The exhibition will at any rate have had the effect 
of reducing this overrated artist to his proper level. Igporant of his 
craft, and hardly master, to the last^ of his own brush, M. Manet, who 
was a very astute Parisian, less devoted to art than eager for fame, 
tried to pass off his incapacity and his mistakes as the wilful and 
forceful negligence of genius. A man whose best works are but imi- 
tations of Velasquez, of Rembrandt, of Franz Hals, or of Goya, suc- 
cessfully posed as an innovator, the inventor of open-air painting. 
By the help of a few blustering critics, he succeeded for some time in 
passing for the founder of a school, and exercised a real and lamentable 
influence on contemporary painters, who w^ould have done better to 
learn from the true masters, theFlorentines, the Venetians, a£nd Velas- 
quez. Happily, the school properly called that of M. Manet, the 
Impressionist school, has brought to light the feebleness and trickery 
covered by these pretended innovations, and all that remains of the 
experiments of which M. Zola made#himself the apostle is an effort to 
obtain harmony of colouring by the opposition of crude tints — an effort 
in which many, of M. Manet’s followers have succeeded a good deal 
better than he •did himself. In any case, the praise M. Manet merits 
least of all is that of being a realist. Nothing could be more con- 
ventional or more artificial than his methods; and to call him a realist 
is to confound the real with the ugly, th^ trivial, and the indecent. 

But there is little meaning in these futile distinctions and disputes 
as to idealism and realism. I appeal to the readers of M. Sully Prud- 
homme^B newly published book on Expression in the Fine Arts’^ 
(Lemene), a piece of profound and penetrative analysis, formulated in 
terms of Almost mathematical precision, yet rich in thought, and instinct 
with the genius of the poet. He discriminates with great ingenuity the 
pari played by sympathy in every work of art — sympathy between the 
leftist and his work, betweeh the work and the spectator. Nb artist 
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can boast a purely objective creation : he must reveal in his work 3iis 
own ideal ; he gives, and cannot but give, himself. The ideal may be 
a vulgar or a stupid one, but it is always there. M. Sully Prudhomme 
conducts an extremely delicate analysis of the emotions which , the 
artist can excite by the mere combination of material elements,*— of line, 
colour, and sound,— rendered interpretative through the medium of his 
refined sensitive organisation and his technical skill. He shows how 
the study of language throws light on the manner in which sensation 
awakens in. us a urhole series of physical and moral impressions, of an 
agreeable or disagreeable kind, which serve as the material of artk 
Finally, he shows us the finished artist, himself strongly stirred by. what 
he sees, and keenly responsive to the objective character of all he 
Itepresents, mingling his own soul with his work, and thus adding , td 
the charm of the material elements he has chosen, and whose objective 
eJ^pression he conveys, the subjective expression which flows from his 
own personal emotion. One must turn to the book itself for a wonder- 
fully fine analysis of the constituents of expression in architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, in music and iii the dance. One secs here how 
impossible it is to contrast idealism with realism, the expression of 
thought with technical skill. The perfection of the artist consists in 
his use of a full mastery of the technical detail of his art as a means of 
uttering noble feeling and comprehensive thought ; and in his faithful 
rendering of the expression proper to the objects he represents, while 
he penetrates and transfigures them by the communication of his own 
individuality. 

If the subtle and abstract analysis of M. Sully Prudhomme makes 
his book somewhat hard reading, the same fault certainly cannot be 
found with M. P. Bourget^s Essays in Contemporary Psychology^' 
(Lemene), which nevertheless bear the stamp of a truly philosophic 
mind. The peculiar value of these studies lies in this, — that instead of 
judging every work according to certain more or less arbitrary canons 
of literary taste, M. Bourget turns his scrutiny upon the minds of the 
authors themselves, considered as representatives of the society of their 
day. He deals only with those authors who have exerted a real 
influence on our time — Stendhal, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Taine, Dumas, 
Benan. It is tantamount to a psychological analysis of the modern 
French mind ; and it is the work of a man evidently destined to be 
himself a creator in fiction. He has just contributed to tlie Koitvelle 
Revue a story full of exquisite feeling, called Second Love/* 

M. Bourget might have added some interesting touches to his study 
of Flaubert if he had had access to those Letters to ♦George Sand" 
(Levy) which have since appeared. He would probably have laid more 
stress on the weak points of that great writer — the cynical contempt for 
his fellow-creatures which parched and narrowed his nature, and thp 
absence of any moral ideal whatever. He spent his life in hating the 
bourgeois, and in writing about them. The composition of these out- 
bursts of scorn and dislike caused him desperate weariness ; he groans 
over it in his letters, and iq his last novels, Sentimental Educa- 
tion," and ^"Souvard et P^ardiet," he fairly communicates it to his 
reader. What he really enjoyed was work which involved learning 
as well as imagination, such as ^^Salammbd," and *^The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony/* Perhaps, after all, he was really a bom iclmlmr 

G o 2 
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and historian^ gone astray into fiction. One is alnaost led to think 
so^ when one reads his really profound observrations on the task 
and uses of science, and on the evils arising in Prance from the 
want of a solid higher education. In his letters he shows himself with 
all his faults, his affectations of vulgarity, his familiarities and mis- 
chievous pranks, his narrow theories on art, his coarse and extravagant 
pessimism; but also with his great qualities, his independence of 
character, his disinterestedness, his devotion to literature, and his 
astonishingly profound and vigorous opinions on history, politics, and 
society. 

M. Flaubert founded no school The one who takes after him the 
most of all our younger writers, M. Guy de Maupassant, has not his^ 
exaggerated artistic scrupulousness, and on the other hand has far mofe 
force. He has talents of the first order ; and it is a pity that his. 
morbid desire for sensuous or repulsive scenes renders his book^ almost 
unreadable to delicate minds. The recollections of his Algerian 
travels, which he has just published under the title In the Sun^^ 
(Havard), are wonderful in colouring, and worthy of a place beside 
the travels of Fromentin. 

Among recent works of imagination there is only one which can lay 
claim to real originality — Mon Frere Yves,^’ by Pierre Loti. Pierre 
Loti is the pseudonym of M. Viau, an officer of marine, who, without 
the least idea of ever becoming a novelist, wrote for his own amuse- 
ment, in the form of a story called Le Mariage de Loti/’ his recollec- 
tions of Tahiti, and produced quite a sensation in the literary world by 
his extraordinary descriptive power, and by the originality of a certain 
curt, clipped, somewhat incoherent style, not in the least like any one 
else’s. He afterwal’ds published, under the title Fleurs d^Ennui,^’ a 
series of sketches of maritime life on the Adriatic and in Algeria ; in 
the Spahi’^ he described the life of the soldiers in Senegal ; and finally, 
in ^^Mon Frere Yves’^ (Levy) he gives us that of the Breton sailors. 
There is something very touching and natural in the love of the simple 
Breton seaman for Pierre. Loti, and a most tragic pathos in the conflict 
between the passion of drink, to which his temperament and habits have 
enslaved him, and which continually returns upon him, and the gentle 
influence of a loving and unselfish wife. Side by side with lovely bits 
of Breton scenery we have pictures of the tropic seas, the storms and 
calms of the Pacific, which raise Pierre Loti to a place among our best 
living writers. Few works of fiction deserve to be spoken of in the 
same breath with ^‘Mon Frere Yves,’^ but we must nevertheless men- 
tion LHdeaV^ by M. J. de Glouvct, the magistrate, who has risen 
to distinction by his studies of forest life. There is much to praise in 
the high moral tone of this novel, and in itl charming pictures of the idle 
country life of the nobility. M. Octave Feuillet’s Widow’^ (Ldvy) shows 
that his genius has kept its freshness in spite of years and suffering. 
The plot of The Widow^^ is very original, and the first part is vigor- 
ously treated, though it falls off towards the end. M. llabusson is a 
bolder and more modern, a more alert^ and humorous, Feuillet. His 
first works gave offence by their shameless immorality ; but '^Madame 
de Givre” is free from faults of this kind ; its two heroes have real 
originality of character, and retain their integrity in the midst of the 
most |)assionate conflicts. M. Eabusson’s style is easy, graceful, and 
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harmonious. Amongst these works of imagination we must perhaps 
reckojn O'JJeirs witty and amusing pamphlet/ John Bull and his 
Island.^’ On the whole^ notwithstanding all it has to say against 
them, it presents a ra^ther flattering portrait of the English people — or 
rather of good society in England, for he paints the populace in terrible 
colours. Hardly so terrible, however, as those of M. H. France^s 

London Barefeet^^ Va-nu-pieds de Londres'^), a bitter and brutal 
book, the accuracy of which a foreigner may be hardly able to estimate, 
but which gives an impression of wild exaggeration. It is not easy to 
give a truthful picture of any people or any society. A book on 
‘^Berlin Society^^ has just come out, by one Paul Vasili (we suspect 
^at this is only the 'nom~(le- 2 >lume of some Russian lady), in which 
rtuth and falsehood, flattery and backbiting, are so cleverly mingled as 
to be hardly distinguishable. It is too full of minute and accurate 
detail for us to accuse the author of speaking of things he does not 
personally know ; but many of its conclusions seem to be dictated by a 
spirit of blind hostility. 

Turning to history, we find some really remarkable works which 
call for notice. To the examinations for the doctor at lettres we owe 
a monograph by M. de la Blanchere on Terracina, one by M. Loth 
on the establishment of the Bretons in Armoriea — in which he main- 
tains that it was no peaceful colonisation of unoccupied territory, but 
the violent conquest of an inhabited country ; and one by M. Flam- 
'mermont on the Chancellor Maupeou and the Parliaments, in which 
that important episode in the history of the eighteenth century is 
elucidated by the help of a mass of unpublished documents. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has opened its series of historical publica- 
tions with M. A. Sorel’s collection of Instructions addressed to French 
Ambassadors in Vienna from lO-tS to 1789. M. E. Forgues has 
brought out the first volume of his Memoirs of the Baron de Vitrolles’^ 
(Charpentier), one of the most active agents of the Royalist party towards 
the end of the Empire and under the Restoration — a singular character, 
uniting the most intelligent scepticism and the most original opinions 
with an extreme Legitimist fanaticism. M. P. de Remusat gives us 
two volumes of exceptional interest, the “ Correspondence of Ch. de 
Remusat and his Mother*^ (Levy). The mother was at Toulouse,, the son 
in Paris ; both were keen and independent observers ; both wrote in a 
charming style ; and their Icttei^ give us a lively picture of Parisian 
and provincial society at the time of the Restoration. They are real 
pages of history, and at the same time they bring us into delightful 
contact with this gifted mother and son. We have ar/other admirable 
little book, which throws into a form accessible to all classes of readers 
the life and work of M. Palteur. • This Histoire d^un Savant par uu 
Ignorant^' (Hetzel) will soon be in every one^s hands, and will help to 
give shape and definiteness to the somewhat vague and exaggerated 
popular idea of his teaching. It will be read with a sense of lively 
gratitude to the man who has not only saved important industries — beer, 
silkworms, sheep — but who. has been indefatigable in his efforts to 
attack at their very source the diseases which desolate humanity. 

One of the most remarkable of our recent historical works is the 
sixth volume of the “ History of Florence,’^ by M. Perrens (Hachette), 
This volume brings us down to the time of the Medicean rule. Never has 
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the history oi the celebrated Republic been made the object of such deep 
and wide research. M. Perrens may be said to have be.en the first to 
understand in all its details the development of the Florentine Con- 
stitution. He has fairly -restored the old Republic, with its commerce, 
its arts, its social and religious agitations ; and his work is, beyond 
dispute, one of the most considerable contributions of these last 
years to modern history. M. Luchaire is still a young man, but he 
has gained at a single bound a place among the masters. His Essay 
^ on the Political Institutionsof France undertheEarly Capetians^' (Picard) 
is a model of sound criticism and right method, and embodies the results 
of very extensive research. It is written in support of a very interest- 
ing, just, and to a great extent new, theory on the institutions of>»^ 
that epoch. Far from seeing in the accession of Hugh Capet a 
violent rupture with the institutions of Carlovingiau France, arid the 
inauguration of the new era of the feudal monarchy, he shows that 
the Capetian monarchy was regarded as an uninterrupted continuation 
of the Carlovingian, and that the institutions of the earlier period 
were slowly transformed into those of the later. M. P. Viollet, the 
able editor of the Etablissements de St. Louis, has undertaken a 
work which will be equally useful to the historian and the jurist— 
a manual of tlie old French jurisprudence Manuel du Droit 
Fran9ais^’). The first volume, which deals with the sources of law and 
the condition of persons, is a marvel of conciseness and lucidity, 
Every page bears evidence that we have to do with no mere compiler, 
but with one who has studied every point on which he speaks at first 
hand, and who compresses into a few significant sentences the fruit 
of long and laborious research. His work leaves all former treatises 
on the subject far behind, and marks a new stage in the study of the 
history of law. Investigations of this kind have come more and more 
into favour of late. M. Glasson has just published six volumes on 
the History of the Political and Judicial Institutions of England,^' 
in which the judicial part of the subject, in particular, is treated 
with great learning and ability. 

If now we turn from the world of study, where we have seen of late 
years the signs of such encouraging progress, to that of amusement, 
we shall find many interesting experiments crowned by unequal suc- 
cess. Whether in Froufrou’^ or in the Dame aux Camelias,^^ Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt succeeds by the mdre charm of her genius in filling 
the vast hall of the Theatre St, Martin ; yet some of her audience, as 
they mark the forced tones of her voice, the exaggeration of her acting, 
and the ever-inbreasing nervous tension of an over-strained system, 
cannot but foresee the near approach of the time when the admiration 
of the public will be worn out, and turned irritation. She has lately 
started a new piece, Nana Sahib,^^ by M. Richepin, which contains 
some fine passages that take the ear, but which seems by its strange- 
ness of conception to belong rather to the fairy scene of a pantomime 
than to sober drama, and which, though M. Richepin appealed to the 
interest of the public by himself acting the part of the hero, had a run 
of but few nights comparatively. We may just mention the Parisian 
Drama^^ of M. Octave Ffeuillet, and the Maitre de Forge'^ of M. Ohnet, 
both of^which drew crowds to the Gymnase. They are good plays, 
made on the ordinary pattern, but they teach us nothing new. It is 
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the same with the clever drollery given at the Palais Royal by MM. 
Meilhac and Gille, Ma Camarade.’^ The Rois en Exir^ of Alphonse 
Daudet failed at the Vaudeville, not only because a* cabal had been 
started against it, but because M. Daudet^s story, however charming 
as a novel, does not afford the materials for theatrical representation. 
The principal persons are all either absurd or odious. The Mau- 
croix^^ of M. Delpit, at the Theatre Pran 9 ais, is a series of startling 
and improbable effects, which cause the spectator more surprise than 
emotion. Am I to speak of Pot-Bouilli,^^ the bourgeois drama taken 
by M. Busnach from the dullest and most disagreeable of M. Zola^s 
novels ? Except a few coarse expressions never before heard on the 
itage, there was nothing of novelty in it/ nor any sign of an attempt 
it originality. Three other pieces seem to deserve special mention--** 
M. Jannetas ‘‘Bel Armand,^^ M. T. Coppde^s ^‘Severe Torelli,^^ and 
M. J. Aicard’s “ Smilis.^^ The most striking thing in the ‘^Bel Ar- 
mand/^ which was played with success at the Odeon, is its unioq of 
moral elevation — a feature all too rare on the stage at present — with 
a degree of scenic skill extremely remarkable in a first attempt. M. 
J annet is not only an inventor of dramatic situations but a painter of 
character, and this first success of his seems to promise him a brilliant 
future. “ Severe Torclli^^ is, so far, M. Coppde^s greatest success on 
the stage, and no doubt the Odeon company, including Mmc. Tessan- 
dier, M. Albert Lambert, and M. Paul Mounet, has largely contributed 
to the result. It is a romantic drama of the school of Victor Hugo, 
and the plot is open to somewhat severe criticism on the ground of 
moral verisimilitude. It is the fend of the fifteenth century ; Pisa is 
groaning under the tyrant's dominion. The young Severo Torelli, 
whose father had long before been engaged in an abortive conspiracy 
and had been pardoned, conceives the project of assassinating the 
tyrant, when he learns from his mother that she had bought her hus- 
band's life at the price of her honour, and that he is the son of the man 
whose death he is contriving. Then comes the struggle in the young man's 
mind between his horror of parricide on the one hand, and on the other 
his hatred of the tyrant and his oath to his comrades. His scruples are 
overcome at last, and he is about to accomplish the murder, when his 
mother forestalls him, kills the tyrant, and then destroys herself. The 
last scene, in which she snatches theponiard from her son's hand and deals 
the blow herself, is admirable as a stage effect ; but it must be admitted 
that the young man's hesitation makes no great claim on our sympathy. 
The tyrant is so little his father, and has become so in such an odious 
manner, that parricide in such a case loses its horretr. It would be 
almost more natural for the conflict to take place in the heart of the 
mother, who would hesitatp as much to reveal her dishonour to her son 
as to leave him to commit an unwitting parricide. A pious mother 
would dread such a crime for her son more than he would fpr himselL 
But however this may be, the improbability of the subject is redeemed 
by the beauty and poetry of the form. M. Coppee's versification, is* 
admirable, and never has his language been more supple, more sonorous^ 
more rich in thrilling words and striking imagery. Everything that 
goes to form i the frameworks* of the piece is" handled in a masterly 
style ; the local colouring is both truthful and agreeable. If it were 
possible to forget all that is unreal and unpleasant in the subject itself, 
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there would be much to enjoy in this consummate expression of a fine 
dramatic situation. ^^Smilis/* by Jean Aicard, played with rare per- 
fection by the artists of the Comedie Fran 9 ai 8 e — Got, Febvre, Worms, 
Laroche, and Mile. Reichemberg — has excited, wrongly we think, far 
more unfavourable comment in the press than '‘Severe Torelli.^^ Of course 
the plot of Smilis^^ is quite outside the sphere of ordinary reality ; 
the whole piece belongs to the realm of poetry, and must be accepted 
to begin with on this understanding ; but the moral probabilities are 
always respected, and the psychological study which forms the basis 
of the whole is at once new and profound, Smilis is a Greek found- 
ling, adopted and brought up by an ofiicer of marine, who has risen 
by his merits to the rank of admiral. She loves him as a father, buJ^j*^ 
with entire and exclusive devotion ; his whole affection is concentrated 
on her, and as she grows up his fear of losing her becomes so acute 
that he ends by proposing to marry her. She agrees at once, for the 
sirople reason that his wish is always hers, and without at all realizing 
the nature of the pledge. But the ceremony is scarcely over before 
the admiral perceives, from the simple answers of the girl, who does not 
understand his altered tone, that he has been guilty of more than a 
mistake, and that the filial relation which he has allowed to grow up 
between them forbids the substitution of a different tie. Months pass, 
revealing to him more and more of her life and character ; he has to 
watch the innocent awakening of her heart ; he sees that she loves 
and is loved ; and he dies, in such a manner as to simulate a natural 
death, confiding her to the care of the man whom she loves. The 
situation is a difficult, perhaps a questionable one ; but it is treated 
with exquisite purity and delicacy. M, Aicard, in his prose, has never 
forgotten that he is a poet ; and the very poetry of his work redeems 
what is startling and exceptional in it. Smilis^’ has nothing in com- 
mon with the modern conventional type. It is a literary and dramatic 
attempt of a perfectly original kind ; and many of the critics, discon- 
certed by its very originality, too illiterate to feel the beauty of its 
form, too unrefined in sentiment to understand the loftiness of its in- 
spiration, have pitilessly maltreated it. But the public, whose tears 
have flowed over it, have felt its beauty ; and even if it is not to obtain 
the full success it deserves, it does none the less honour to the young 
poet in the eyes of all true men of taste. At the same time that 

Smilis^^ was being produced he "vfas republishing, with splendid 
illustrations, one of his most beautiful volumes of verse, the Chanson 
de PEnfant.^^ He has now fairly entered on the path of fame, where 
he moves on bbside his older peers. Sully Prudhomme, Coppee, 
Theuriet, who has just given us, in the Journal de Tristram,^^ a 
delightful collection of his irapressionl^ of tl;avel ; A. Lemoyne, one of 
our most finished poets, whose two volumes contain not a single 
negligent or imperfect piece ; and G. Lafenestre, who has just now for- 
saken poetry for the history of art. 

The history of "art has given rise of late to a number of books re- 
markable for merit of one sort or another ^ it is no longer left toHhe 
dabbling of the amateur and the dilettante ; it has become the study 
of specialists who combine taste with learning. M. Miintz is one 
of those who have most contributed to the advance in this direction. 
Whilst giving us an excellent bibliography of everything which has 
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been written on .Eaphael, from Passavant downwards, he constantly 
enriches his Bibliotheque Internationale de TArt*^ with works of the 
highest order. I may mention in particular the two last that have 
appeared — ^the ‘^Claude Lorrain” of Mrs. Mark Pattison, and the 
‘‘ Della Robbias’^ of MM. Cavallucci and E. Molinier. Ciuantin is 
publishing the useful “ Bibliothbque de FEuseignement des Beaux 
Arts/^ containing some little popular books which are really scientific 
compendia drawn up by men of the highest authority. Such are M. 
Collignon’s book on Greek Archaeology and Mythology, M. Bayat’s on 
Byzantine Art, M. Muntz's on Tapestry, and M. P. LenormanFs on 
Coins and Medals. Then, alongside of these elegant little volumes we 
^ave M. RayeFs splendid publication, the “ Monuments of Ancient 
where admirable reproductions of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
art afe accompanied by dissertations which throw a flood of light on 
some important points in the history of art and civilisation. M. Rayet 
has just been chosen to succeed M. Lenormant in the Archaeologipal 
chair of the Bibliotheque Nationale, and no choice could have been 
more satisfactory. He has not, of course, the versatility and the inex- 
haustible variety of learning which distinguished his predecessor, who 
could turn with incredible facility from the study of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions to that of ancient coins, and from the history of Egypt to that of 
the Greco-Norman civilization of the South of Italy; but his solid learn- 
ing, sound critical methods, and uprightness of character, inspire a 
respect and confidence which unfortunately cannot always be accorded 
to the work of M. Lenormant. 

The loss of M. Lenormant has undoubtedly left a gap in the ranks 
of the Academie des Inscriptions, but this loss is amply made up for by 
its recent acquisitions. M. Paul Meyer, the happy discoverer of so 
many important mediaeval documents ; M. Maspero, the director of the 
Boulak Museum, who scents an Egyptian monument with the keenness 
of a Mariette, runs it down with the same relentless energy, and then 
deciphers it with the learning and^ingenuity of a Lepsius or a Rougd; 
and finally, M. d’Arbois do Jubainvilie, who, after acquiring a great 
reputation as a mediaevalist by his history of the Counts of Champagne, 
has just established himself as an authority in a new domain, by his 
“ Introduction to Celtic History and Literature,^’ and his “ Catalogue 
of the Epic Literature of Ireland.’^ 

The French Academy has also had its vacant chairs, and has had to 
fill them by new elections. The place of Jules Sandeau has been filled, 
aftpr a sharp contest, by M. Edmond About, who, if he plays no very 
important part in the literary movement of to-day, at* least was once, 
in the days when he wrote his “ Contemporary Greece^' and his King 
of the Mountains,” one of ^r besrt and most characteristically French 
writers — a true son of Voltaire. M. Coppde, his unsuccessful rival, 
has since had his turn. He succeeds M. de Laprade, the Lyonnais 
poet — a poet of the second rank, but with a really original vein, and 
some fine inspirations. He was at once a Catholic and a pantheist, 
and in such poems as “Psyche’^ and the “Poem of the Tree^^ he 
speaks of Nature with the harmonious eloquence of a Lamartine. His 
chief fault was his monotony ; his verses had a sustained and even 
, majestic serenity, but they were wanting in life, movement, and 
colour. Towards the ei^d of his life he wrote some pretty and touching 
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in a more familiar style, such as Pernette" and the Livre 
dW P6re/’ We are also indebted to him for having heen the first 
to attack the boarding system of the French lycees, in his eloquent 
and indignant book, “ L^Education Homicide/* 

On the very same day vrith M. de Laprade died M. Henri Martin. 

He was not a great writer, but the nobility of his character, and the 
conscientiousness which he carried into all his Work, give him a title 
to our respect second to that of few French authors. Strictly speak- 
ing, his whole career is summed up in one work — the History of 
Fraiice^^ — ^which he was all his life furbishing, correcting, retouch- 
ing, in order to leave it as perfect as possible. No other history of 
France is so elaborated and so complete. As a politician, M. Martin^ 
leaves behind him an irreproachable character. He was the incarna- 
tion of patriotism, of uprightness, of disinterestedness. Every if&eful 
and generous movement might count him beforehand among its 
supporters. He had the most genial nature, the warmest and the 
purest heart. He did nothing but good during his life, and, dying, 
left not a single enemy. 

If the Academy has had its days of mourning it has also had its 
festivals — the day when M. Rousse read his eloquent report on the 
rewards of merit; the day when M. M&ieres, welcoming M. de Mazade, 
pronounced beneath the astonished dome of the Institute a eulogy on 
Gambetta ; and, above all, the day when M. Pailleron told, with charac- 
teristic cleverness, the story of the life of Charles Blanc. But, after all, 
these Academic meetings, even the most brilliant of them, are not un- 
.mingled enjoyment. It is pleasanter to read the speeches by your own 
fireside than to stand freezing in the crowd at the doors of the Academy 
for a couple of hours and them sit stifling inside to hear then spoken. 

But what would you have V It is the fashion ; and there are a good 
many pretty women who would think themselves wanting to the whole 
duty of woman if the Academy had a reception and they were not there. 

The resuscitation of the Italian theatre is the fashion too. The ** 
tenor Maurel has succeeded in forming a capital company, has taken 
the old Theatre des Nations, and persuaded the best society in Paris 
that it is good form to subscribe, at exorbitant prices. Will he succeed ? 

He may, if he resolutely aims at bringing out new works, like the 
H&pdiade^^ of Massenet, which was received with great and legitimate 
enthusiasm, and especially if he has the courage to attempt Wagner^s 
operas— say Lohengrin,*^ to begin with. But he will not succeed if he 
confines himself*to the old Italian repertory, and gives us superannuated 
works like VerdPs Simon Boccanegra,^* and BellinPs I Puritani,^^ and 
Donizetti’s La Favorita.^* It must be confessed that the Italian musief 
of the early part of the century is nO Ibn^r to our taste. The sym- 
phonic concerts have educated the public, and we must now have either 
modern or pure classical music. We are weary of II Trovatore^^ and 

Robert le Diable we want Fidelio” or Tannhaiiser.^^ 

At the same time that M. Massenet^s Hdrodiade^^ was carrying ojSP 
one victory at the Th^&tre Italien, his^^Manon LescauP^ was carrying 
off another at the Op(5ra Comique. It is by his grace and tenderness 
that M. Massenet conqUers, and this lively and impassioned subject 
has given him some of his happiest inspirations* We are glad to see . 
oar own composers represented more and more on the French stage* 
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It is painful to see B. Godard obliged to produce his operas in Belgium, 
and Saint Saens driven into Germany with his Samson and Dalilah/^ 
A new operatic venture, the Op(5ra Pupulaire, under "the management 
of M. de Lagrene, may perhaps facilitate the production of new work, 
at the same time that it brings the great operas within reach of those 
who cannot afford the prices of the Opera or of the Thefltre Italien. 

Before concluding we must refer to the death of M. Eugene 
Bouher, who was known during ‘the last ten years of the Empire 
as- ‘Hhe Vice-Emperor/' M. Bouher entered the political arena 
as a Bepublican in 1848, when he was thirty-four years old ; but 
from his first entrance into the Chamber he attached himself deci- 
^vely to the party of Prince Louis Napoleon, and threw in his lot, 
OTce for all, with the Bonapartists. The 'Znd of December made him 
a Mftiister, and thenceforward he was always in high office, either in 
the Council of State or in the successive ministries of the Empire. 
His special merit consisted in his extraordinary financial and com- 
mercial ability. He was the prime author of the treaties of commerce, and 
the chief defender of freedom of trade. This constitutes his most 
solid title to fame. After the death of M. Billaut he had to become 
the champion-in-ordinary of the Imperial policy in the Chamber. He 
filled his post with true forensic skill, |but with the unscrupulousness 
of a pleader to whom all causes are equally defensible. He was the 
apologist of the Mexican campaign, of the occupation of Borne, of the 
insane policy with regard to Germany which in 1866 and 1867 was 
paving the road to Sedan ; of the Imperial despotism of the ydars 
between 1 852 and 1 860, and of the Liberal reforms of the next nine 
years. Clearly as we may see that he was too intelligent to approve 
of the foreign policy of Napoleon III., he must nevertheless bear his 
share of the responsibility, since he always found sophistries to justify 
it, and used his influence to carry it with the Parliament. His boasted 
fidelity to the Emperor was rather that of an obedient humble servant 
than of a sincere friend and far-seeing adviser. We are reminded of 
his private virtues, the simplicity of his manners, the laboriousness of 
his life — and these praises are deserved ; but yet he seems to us rather 
an industrious man of business, selfishly occupied in doing the best he 
could for himself, than a statesman whose first interests were the 
interests of the country. But, from a financial point of view at any 
rate, he leaves the reputation of aiiTioucst man — which is no small praise 
for a familiar of Napoleon III. As a speaker, he had vigour and per- 
spicacity, with a wonderful power of handling figures ; but he was want- 
ing in elegance and correctness of form, and cannot be ^called eloquent. 

He is a wild boar wallowing in the mire,^^ said M. Thiers ; but he can 
deal a famous blow with hiS snoilt/' The death of the Emperor left 
M. Bouher discouraged and hopeless ; he had no longer any faith in 
the Empire. The fact does honour to his penetration. 


G. Mokoi). 
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I, —NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM: 

WEISS’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 

The fact that Lives of Christ’' have been multiplied to an extraordi- 
nary extent in Germany^ in France, in England, and in Italy, and that in 
those countries where they have not been specially written — as, for 
instance, in Denmark, Sweden, and Russia — translations of works com- 
posed in French and English have been very widely disseminated, is a 
sufficient proof of the existence of a religious need. It may be urged 
with trutli that no Life of Christ can add any essential circumstances 
to those which are detailed in the Gospels. But the Gospels present 
numberless problems to the developed powers of modern criticism, and 
they admit also of boundless illustration. The minute and exhaustive 
search to which they have been subjected has enabled us to understand 
many essential details with a clearness heretofore unknown, and vividly 
to realize the teaching of Jesus by studying it in the light of the histo- 
rical and religious conditions which necessarily influenced its outward 
form. 

In the course of the long discussions w'hich have arisen around this 
subject the conflict between Christian orthodoxy and sceptical ration- 
alism has often seemed to -be swaying to and fro with no decisive 
results ; but while there has been of late years an undoubted modifica- 
tion of the old theological inflexibility on many points of criticism, it 
is certain that at this moment the final results of the closest and most 
scientific inquiry are tending to strengthen the ordinary faith of thought- 
ful Eoglish Christians in its most vital particulars. 

The “Life of Christ’^ by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, ^ Professor of Theology in 
Berlin, is in many ways important. While it professes to be, and is, the 
outcome of lifelong, elaborate, and independent study, it yet ratifies in 
all the most important respects the conclusions which have prevailed 
almost undisturbed in the Christian Church from the first to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

For “ the one-sided critical school ^n theplogy which claims for itself 
alone the glory of being scientific,” there cafti be no such thing as a Life 
of Christ. It cuts away the ground beneath its own feet. Leaving no 
possibility of building upon the ruins it has caused, it reduces 
Christianity and Christendom to the condition of problems hopelessly 
insoluble. No one can accept as an adequate explanation of these two 
stupendous facts — which are themselves the most indisputable evidences 
of the truth of the Gospels — a few meagre fragments pieced out 

* Vol. I. Translated by J. W. Hope, M.A. Vol. II. Translated by M. G. Hope. 
Edinburgh; Messrs. T. k T. Clark. 
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by endless priva,te hypotheses. Dr. Weiss builds his superstructure on 
foundations and not on ruins. To him the sacredness of the New 
Testament and its binding authority rests not upon a dogmatic con- 
struction of the doctrine of inspiration which has in principle been 
given up by the strictest scientific school of theology/^ but upon 
historical investigation. His view of the life of Jesus, whether 
right or wrong, is yet derived from unprejudiced testing of the 
sources.^^ 

His manner of handling the Gospels is entirely free. He disbelieves 
in the possibility of a complete harmony, and thinks that there are 
many discrepancies and many coincidences in the Gospels which are 
unintelligible on tfie theory of plenary and verbal inspiration. He 
^^erefore treats them as human compositions of which the origin and 
significance must be ascertained by historical methods. As regards their 
origin, he rejects the views of Storr, Lessing, and Eichhorn, but accepts 
to a certain extent that of Gieseler and Herder. He thinks that they 
originated in oral tradition, supplemented by a primitive Gospel, 
which, with Weisse, he considers to have been the original form of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. Tliis primitive Gospel has been lost through the 
indifference of the earliest Church to documentary evidence, during the 
period in which it still preserved the fulness of tradition. Relying on 
Matt. xxiv. 15, he fixes the date of St. Matthew^s original work in a.d. 67, 
and holds it to be a fact of inestimable significance tliat we thus have 
the testimony of an Apostolic eyewitness, some seven-and-thirty years 
after the death of Jesus. He regards our present St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as being due to the redaction of some learned Jew who was 
not even a Palestinian (Matt. i. 23 ; xxvii. 33). He looks on St. Mark’s 
Gospel as representing the memoirs of St. Peter, though by no 
means exclusively based on what Peter communicated. We observe 
in passing his opinion that the present conclusion of the Gospel (xvi. 
9-20), according to the testimony of the Codices, as well as from its 
peculiarity of idiom and method of delineation, did not belong to 
the original Gospels and he says that this view may now be regarded 
as universally granted (i. 50). 8t. Luke’s Gospel gives general expres- 

sion to the views of St. Paul, though obviously it cannot reflect his 
special information. Dr. Weiss infers (from Luke xix. 43, 44) that 
it was written after the fall of J erusalem. 

The reader will naturally turn with anxiety to Dr. Weisses views 
about the crucial questions which affect the Gospel of St. John. He 
may happily be claimed as one of the many scholars, who have been 
led by the closest examination to maintain the gewuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel. Among the external evidences he reckons the allu- 
sions of Polycarp, Papias, a^d Justin, the Philosopluimena, the Clemen- 
tines, and the now dembustrated fact that the Gospel was used 
in the Diatessaron of Tatian. He shows that the Gospel, if not 
genuine, could only have been meant for an unblushing forgery, and 
by internal evidences of style and allusion he demonstrates its Apostolic 
authorship. Without deciding whether the title of Christ as ‘Hhe 
Word^’ was borrowed from * Alexandria or from the Palestinian Tar- 
gums, he shows that St. John’s view is entirely alien from that of 
Philo. Dr. Weiss, with all the best critics, accepts the conclusion 
that the Apocalypse can only have been a much earlier work of 
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tlie4postle, ^^The Qoapel/' he says, is the spiritual Apocalypse, 
iiot*. because a spiritual hefo of the secoud century imitated St. John, 
but because the .Son of Thunder of the Apocalypse became, through 
the training of the Spirit, and divine guidance, refined and matured 
into a mystic in whom the flames of youth had died down into the 
glow of a holy love . 

Turning from the question of the genuineness of the Gospel to its 
historicity, Dr. Weiss points out with force and candour the profound 
differences between St. John and the Synoptists which constitute the 
wonderful individuality of the Fourth GospeL He admits that recollec- 
tions .wbich had partly lost their colour from distance of time, might be 
influenced by new points of view in the mind of the Apostle ; but 
he thinks that the new historical covering was didactically intended to 
bring into clearer light a real and abiding significance. He rnain^ 
tains that the historic groundwork of Christas teaching is the same 
in St. John and the Synoptists, and that the apparent change is 
only due to the subjective method of conception and delineation. &t. 
John represented the words of Christ with perfect freedom, because he 
felt that whatever was best in his own spiritual life had been 
gained immediately from Christ, and that his ripest fruits of thought 
sprang only from germs which the Lord had planted. If regarded as 
an intellectual playing with speculative ideas/^ the Gospel becomes 
a delusive will-o’-the-wisp — in truth, a gigantic lie/^ But Dr. .Weiss 
accepts it as the testimony of an eyewitness, and holds that it is only 
its historic trustworthiness that gives value to its ideal elevation and 
essentially spiritual form. 

In subsequent chapters the author shows that the narrative of the 
Evangelists can neither be regarded as mythical, nor even as legendary- 
views which are refuted by every clear idea of what legend and myth 
reially are. He excludes trom the Gospels all conscious invention, and 
emphasises his conclusions by contrasting them with the worthless 
fictions in the Apocryphal writings. While admitting that the First 
Gospel is Jewish-Christian, and the Third Gentile-Christian, he denies 
that they are Tendency-writings,’^ and shows that the antagonism 
of early Church parties only finds in them a limited and incidental 
expression. At the same time he holds that the essential credibility of 
the Gospels cannot possibly answer for the historical exactitude of 
every detail. • 

Turning to the question of miracles. Dr. Weiss approaches it from 
the right point of view, by showing that the religious and moral ideal 
of humanity realized in Jesus, at once excludes the experiential view 
of human history. The facts . established by the Christian tradition 
render unavoidable the assumption of a* divinjs interference. The miracle 
of Jesus’ appearance is not isolated, but oflly the highest point in a 
series of divine revelations and since He is only comprehensible 
through a divine intervention, in the course of human development, 
it is arbitrary to assert that similar interventions may not also have 
occurred in His ministry. The naturalistic explanation of miracles 
was exploded finally by Strauss himself. *At the same time, Dr. Weiss 
adds, “ it is evident that not every miraculous narrative of the Gospels 
can at once be proved credible by these considerations.^^ Dr. Weiss 
ctosjcs his first book with the remark, that the Gospel history belongs, 
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not io one time otily, but to all the present and all the past. A life 
pukates in it, the heart-beiats of whioh can even now be felt, and which 
con'^iousljr and unconsciously nourishes all that is Christian. ^ Here is 
the central point of human history so^ far as it rests on an eternal 
decree of God's love. In its effects it reaches as far as the goal of that 
perfection which we await ; bat its first beginnings were hidden in the 
depths of eternity. It is a history which in every part of it must be 
considered in the light of Him who transcends all history.'' * 

^ Having thus deeply and carefully laid his foundations, Dr. Weiss 
proceeds to the Life itself. Without pledging himself to the exact 
details of the genealogies, he holds that the Davidic descent of 
Christ is certain, and accepts His immaculate conception.* The 
’^Njiter’s arguments on this subject are very weighty, and do not admit 
of summary ; but he refers to Keim's remark, that we are not just to 
the greatness of Jesus if we do not take up the position that the 
creative action of God in regard to His origination was unique and 
specific." Dr. Weiss decides unreservedly that James, Jtidas, Joses, 
Simon, were actually ‘^brothers" of Jesus, as the Gospels call them ; 

only the later worship of Mary, which transferred its ascetic ideals to 
her who was ‘ blessed among women,' had any interest in making that 
house cliildlesi" (i. 281). 

In the treatment of the miracle of Cana we have the first specimen 
of the author's independent method of dealing with miracles. He 
rejects the accelerated natural process which was discovered by the 
faint-hearted supernaturalism of Olshausen," and the purely natural 
view of Schenkel, as well as the transference of the miracle, by Ewald, 
Lange, and others, to the minds of the guests : but he thinks that the 
event was in some way providential rather than supernatural, and that 
in this instance the wondrous impression of Jesus' whole life threw 
a radiance over an isolated experience." It is our present duty rather 
to indicate than to combat or criticize the writer's views; but it is 
almost as easy to accept some of the errors which he rejects, and to 
regard the narrative as a free didactic fiction," as it is to accept so 
lame and vague a rejection of an event which must cither be regarded 
as a miracle or has no significance at all. 

Throughout the second volume we find the application of similar 
principles. ' Miraculous power is regarded as a divine endowment 
which Jesus could mediate to the people. The small number of 
miracles specifically recorded is attributed to the fact that tlie Evangelists 
only dealt with such instances as possessed some special interest. As 
regards the treatment of special miracles, we observe that in the story 
of the Gadar^ne demoniac the explanation as to the loss of the swine is 
regarded as the subjective c^mception of the Evangelist in explanation 
of an outward fact. The miracle of feeding the multitude is frankly 
accepted. The walking on the sea is somewhat vaguely dealt with, 
and Peter's walking on the sea is declaretl to be a transparent alle- 
gory of Peter's denial." The miracle of the stater in the fish’s mouth 
is regarded as superhuman knowledge of a miraculous dispensation," 
though not a syllable is said of the result which followed, in which lay 
the whole actual point of the narrative if Jesus really promised a 
miracle." 

Dr. Weiss's free handling of the Gospels will hardly be satisfactory 
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to many English theologians. He never scruples to treat any par- 
ticular detail as added by the narrator, and the door is thus opened ^ 
to the endless and arbitrary combinations of German theologians, which 
in most instances are convincing only to themselves * Thus, in the 
miracle of stilling the winds he sets aside St. Mark's statement that 
Jesus said to the winds and waves, “ Peace, be still,^^ and he attributes 
the sudden calm to the reward granted by God to the trustful con- 
fidence of Jesus. In the cure of the man afflicted with dropsy, he 
says that Luke has “transferred” the incident to a feast in the house 
of a Pharisee, and has probably inserted the feature of the ambus- 
cade of the Pharisees/^ He thinks that the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus may have been a little modified by St. Luke, “who was 
not far from thinking that wealth was sinful in itself, and tl>^ 
poverty was possessed of some meritoriousness.'’ These may •serve 
by way of specimens of the writer’s treatment of his sources, and it 
is a method which must generally fail to carry conviction. On the 
other hand, the book abounds in valuable thoughts and suggestions. 
The Parables are treated with brevity and strong good sense, and are 
explained with immediate reference to the circumstances which called 
them forth. Dr. Weiss draws a distinction between the interpreta- 
tion of the Parables and their instructive application. Jf no attention 
is paid to this, he says “ the explanation of the Parables will become 
an unbridled play of fancy, the transparent perspicacity of these word- 
pictures a constant puzzle to an antiquated interest in mysteries, and 
the most popular of Jesus’ addresses a perpetual offence to the 
first of didactic rules which requires the possibility of an undoubted 
agreement." 

We have no space to dwell further on these volumes, but have 
endeavoured to indicate their method and point of view. They con- 
tain much that might be challenged and refuted, but they give 
many important results of the lifelong labour of a ripe and earnest 
scholar ; and readers who are not repelled by the writer's somewhat 
heavy and unimaginative style will find that their labour has, on the 
whole, been well bestowed, 

F. W. Farrau. 

* By way of specimen, see ii. 132, 136, 221, 237, 250, 255, 
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II,— FICTION. 

The critic who attempts to follow the development of English and 
American fiction must bo greatly impressed with, and not particularly 
delighted by, the luxuriance of one particular branch, which we will 
call the photographic school. We will open the first volume that turns 
up, and give a specimen at hazard. Loving and Serving/* by Holme 
Jice,* is a bright, readable little story, and we make our extract in 
n1) ill-nature, but from a conscientious desire to show the reader what 
clever writers think it worth while to write. This is how we are told 
that the heroine undertakes to cover some books. Mary Martha takes 
her hands full and goes ; there is half a yearns supply of books, and she 
makes several journeys between the table and the window-seat. ‘ Now 
these are my business, dori^t let anybody else meddle with them,^ says 
she, and stands, feeling after what next. ^Thimble, needle, and thread,^ 
says Jane, who is watching her. ^ Oh yes, thimble, needle, and thread,' 
M.M. echoes.* ‘And the big scissors, here they are,' Jane adds, 
and holds them out. The little cousin takes the big scissors, and 
poises them airily ; there is still something wanting, &c." It would be 
unfair to cite this as a characteristic specimen of this particular novel, 
but it is a perfectly fair specimen of what may be described as the photo- 
graphic school. Such of us as have the ill luck to be old enough 
remember how we used to look at the first specimens of photography. 

Look at the mittens on her hands ! how wonderfully natural ; and 
see ! the very buttons in the leather chair behind her. How wonder- 
fully like — Nature, we always began to say. This is the spirit in 
which now a days people seem to read and write novels. The writers 
of the past never sought for the interest that is to be attained by 
imitating the commonplace intercourse of life. For life does not show 
character at every turn. If you wrote down quite accurately the 
scraps of talk you overheard at an evening party you would preserve 
much information about the most superficial topics of the hour, and 
that sort of fashion of dialect which makes the superficial talk of one 
decade not exactly like the superficial talk of another ; but you would 
not paint the character of the speakers. Nevertheless, if you had been 
accurate in your record (it is more diflBcult than it seems), you would 
have written what would be rather entertaining to rehd, even when 
it was not the least entertaining to hear. The reproduction of trivial 
talk and circumstance has rts own interest, and it is one of a very 
popular kind. The more need that the critic should remember that 
fiction is the opportunity of translating great ideas into a dialect that 
all can understand, of bringing forth, in the only form in which they 
can ever be given to the public, some of the most valuable lessons of 
experience, and enlarging the ;)nental horizon of the reader. 

Some of these requirements* are fulfilled, in a high degree, by John 

* ** Loving and Serving.” By Holme Lea. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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Herring.* The book is inartistic, crowded, bewildering, wpting in 
temperance and in repose. Still, to open it after the productions with, 
which this taste for literary photography floods our tables is likdf hear- 
ing a master sit down to the piano after listening to the performance 
of a girls* school. How a set of people who have lingered on in pristine 
savagery among the wilds of Devon talk and act, cannot be pronounced 
either natural or unnatural in the same sense as we may allow the 
schoolgirl chatter we have cited from another novel to be natural. We 
do nQt know the nature it describes. Nothing that is perfectly original 
strikes the reader at once as natural, and the picture of the Cobbledicks 
is entirely original. What does not adhere to their ^part of the story 
is violent, crude, and sometimes even poor; but the father and daughter 
alone are enough to give character to the book. This strange p^, 
whose only dwelling-place is a cromlech on a Devonshire mqpr, are 
introduced to us as members of a wild tribe, which we learn from the 
preface to be no mere creation of imagination — literally a clan of 
half-naked savages’^ — the man having been alive ten years ago. A 
post-chaise upset on the road brings the pair in contact with civilized 
life, and illustrates the opposite influences that civilization exercises on 
barbarism. The father absorbs its vices, and becomes a whining, 
lying, boozing beggar; while his daughter is lifted into womanhood, 
and shines forth as a humbler Undine, made human ty a purer and 
more disinterested love. What is most striking in the romance is 
its purity. John Herring is an attractive young officer, and Joyce 
Cobbledick is a savage; but every word referring to their relation 
might be read aloud in a nunnery. Purity, in a certain sense, 
may indeed be ascribed to most English novels, but they have 
the purity as of snow, which disappears when it is brought into 
contact with anything that opposes it; John Herring has the purity 
as of fire, which causes anything that opposes it to disappear. We 
are taken into the masculine world, the world of robust animal 
development, of the vigour for which we pardon coarseness, and we 
meet with nothing that would hurt a girl of sixteen. Still the book 
rather rouses than satisfies the reader’s expectations. What has been 
said applies only to a small part of the story, and the rest is disappoint- 
ing. Nothing (except that small part which concerns the Rev. Israel 
Flamank and his brethren) is quite worthless; much is vivid and 
brilliant ; but the story leaves no impression of unity on the reader. 
Joyce^s love for Herring has the distinctness of every originally con- 
ceived relation ; but the rest of the story — and it is much the larger 
part — ^leaves tJie reader with a sense of profound dreariness, almpst 
with the sense of moral ugliness that we feel on closing Candide/^ 
though it is, perhaps, unfair to mention in the same sentence with 
Voltaire’s celebrated romance one* which may be singled out for its 
purity. But it is almost equally hard and hopeless ; it is a picture of 
life in which goodness is baffled — ^not defeated as the world sees defeat ; 
"but baffled in all that is worth effort ; smitten back from the endeavour 
to enrich and heal the lives of the struggling and the needy. Art 
should not mirror the futility of experience. There is no passion which 

* “John Herring, a West of England Eomanoe." By the Author of “Mehalah.’' 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 
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that mirror oaay liot reflect without its painfulness, but a representation 
of mere failure revives and does not ease the painfulness of reality. 
Xt is just here that we need that fiction should fulfil the noble descrip- 
tion Bacon gives of poetry, satisfying the soul with some shadow of 
satisfaction, and being so far nobler than the world/^ We do not want 
to see a John Herring succeed to a peerage and ten thousand a year; 
but when we see his efibrts to defend the weak issue in failure, we feel 
that the expression poetical justige^' has an important meaning. Doubt- 
less those efforts are more like a part of life for issuing in failure. But 
this is not the lesson of the whole of life. And it is the very meaning 
of Art to make a part of life repeat and intensify the lesson of the 
whole. 

contrast can be greater than that between this sparkling 
cynical fiction and the last work, or any work, of Dr. Macdonald.^ 
The two authors have hardly any quality iu common, though some 
of their defects are similar. What is weak in the author of John 
Herring is his lack of moral conviction. What is strong in Dr. 
Macdonald is the power of expressing, through fiction, the influence 
exercised on the whole of life and its relations by a strong moral con- 
viction. It would come out more forcibly if it were preached less 
obtrusively, but even as it is it gives unity of colouring to the whole 
picture, and supplies a certain force lacking to the purely dramatic side. 
However, it must be confessed that in laying down Donald Grant^^ the 
most grateful of readers — and surely the author of Sir Gibbie^^ and 
Within and Without^^ has many grateful readers — is obliged to con- 
fess that Dr. Macdonald has been suffering from an attack of klepto- 
mania, and does not supply us with such good material as when 
he came by it lawfully. Nothing need be said of his pilferings from 
Mrs. Kadclyffe, He might inform us that in helping himself to her 
properties” he is only following the example of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose Woodstock” was found on search to be stuffed with her paste 
jewels, and who, instead of showing any penitence, gloried in the clever- 
ness of the theft. But the counsel for the prosecution, after citing the 
sound though startling critical maxim that literary robbery can be 
justified only when accompanied by murder, produces a witness who has 
survived being robbed by Dr. Macdonald — ^Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu to 
wit, the plot of whose Uncle Silas” is bodily transferred to the pages 
of Donald Grant.” Ill-gotten gains never prosper. Dr. Macdonald finds 
his pillage as much in his way as Lady Cork did a hedgehog she once 
carried off from a garden for want of better prey, and bis story pursues 
its mild path almost oblivious of the incident that his villain has tried 
to murder his heroine for the sake of her fortune. In the exigencies 
of theft this episode is wreTiched. away from all that gave it appro- 
priateness, and then in the*exigencies of packing the brittle ware has 
been forced into damaging contact with Dr. Macdonald^s heavy 
valuables, so that altogether the result is more favourable to the 
interests of honesty than of literature. Nor do his borrowings from 
what a brother novelist— Julian Hawthorne — has called the crude and 
improbable realm of reality,^’ strike us as more fortunate than his thefts. 
All such material, before it is ripe for fiction, needs to have, lain long in 
« ** Donald Gianfe” By George Macdonald. London ; Kegan Paul, Tmdi & Co. 
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the remote chambers of Unvisited recollection, and to be mellowed 
through association with the past. Then he has wrapped np his. 
.material in an, amount of explanatory information which to one of 
his readers at afl events appeared the most exasperatingly unreadable 
stuff ever met with in a long course of novel-reading. We have 
actually to construct an ideal plan of an old house and remember our 
way about it. His stories all belong more or less to the realm of 
allegory, and there is a real meaning in his suggestion of a hidden 
chamber in the house the inhabitant thinks himself to know best ; but 
this particular form of the parable is quite worn out, and cannot be 
furbished up again by ransacking the stores of contemporary history, 
and finding a really mysterious old Scotch castle, with all its ghastW 
horrors — not one word of which shall our readers glean from oar 
pages ! They must go to Dr. Macdonald for them — though we fear 
the boys and girls whom they attract will not read anything he has 
to say that is worth reading. How much that is, it is happily not 
needful for his critic to mention. Some critics may regard it as a 
mistake in art to bind up so much theology with his narrative, but he 
will probably feel that he answers them in merely stating the undeni- 
able fact that he thus brings the most important truth he knows t<> 
the ears of many who would receive it in no other form. As a certain 
class of authors, forty years ago, translated the High Church doctrine 
of that day into fictions which were by no means without influence in 
popularizing that form of doctrine, so Dr. Macdonald has made it his 
speciality to set forth in a homely and realistic form the views of 
Divine truth taught by Frederick Maurice. Those who think that these 
views are true and important will feel this a task- of great value, those 
who think them false and important will concede that there is a certain 
interest in writings which popularize and define what has to be opposed ; 
only those who think them unimportant will consider that Dr. Mac- 
donald has wasted his time over them. And it is not likely that he 
could write what they would read in any case. 

Mrs. Oliphant is a wonderful writer. The last of her productions^ 
is one of a more numerous family than we are able to reckon, count- 
ing only those which belong to our subject, and she has done good 
work elsewhere. Yet this latest born of her pen impresses the reader 
with its freshness and distinctness almost as the work of a new writer 
does. It is a delicate, miniature-like sketch of life in a little country 
towui and owes its interest to the bond between the actual heroine, a 
rich old maid, ^nd the adopted son whose treachery breaks her heart. 
Their relation is as distinctly conceived, and almost as uncommonplace, 
as that of John Herring to Joyce Cobbledick; and inasmuch as it is not, 
like. that, an isolated sketch, detaching the r(?ader^s attention from hetero- 
geneous surroundings, but part of a thoroughly harmonious and well- 
toned picture, it must be placed higher as a work of art, though it is 
not quite so interesting. The story, though perfectly artistic, has what 
is often thought incompatible with Art — a fine moral. We see a large, 
magnanimous, yet cynical nature, full of distrust^ and contempt for 
human nature, punished in its centre of •trust, deceived where it gives 

^ story of Gootemporary Life.’^ By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. ^ 
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faith, because the faith is something exceptional, and undisciplined bjr 
gradation. Catherine Vernon has allowed herself to look on the 
circle of dependants her careless bounty ha^ gathered yound her, with 
a kindly, amused contempt ; she has treated her band of curious hypo- 
critical pensioners as a set of puppets whose antics she watches with 
a scornful smile; and the strong womanly instincts, missing their 
exercise abroad, rush with blind confidence towards the object they 
have somehow managed to detach from the puppet world, and invest 
with a heart and a conscience. Blindness to need elsewhere becomes 
blindness to failure here, and pure hypocrisy baffles the keen eyes that 
have been too busy in detecting its subtle intermixture with varying 
shades of gratitude and selfishness. But the relation is touched so deli- 
C2\4ely, that perhaps this account of it will strike the reader as exagge- 
rated jjt has ffll the subtlety of an actual reminiscence where we constantly 
feel, if we have explained all, that we have suggested too much. The 
fault of the book indeed is, that this part is rather too faintly coloured 
in comparison with the rest. We are not made to feel enough sym- 
pathy with Catherine Vernon in her delusion. Mrs. Oliphant has not 
ventured to be so original as she could have been. /^Jhe fools she 
says, speaking, apparently in the person of Catherine Vernon, of those 
who mean only one thing by love, as if the appropriation of the 
name to one kind of affection, and that the most selfish of all, were 
not a scorn to love the real, the all-enduring.^^ The story would have 
been more perfect if that had been its key-note. We look to Mrs. 
Oliphant to trust herself to her own originality, to rest satisfied with 
her past success among those feeling to all fiction as the French lady 
who closed M. Renan^s^^ Vie de Jdsus,’^ with the remark, Quel 
dommage que tout 9a ne finit pas par un mariage and to give some- 
thing to readers who are at once less and more exacting. Let her be 
satisfied with her numerous and various studies of the Iqye of man to 
woman, and turn to that almost untouched and far more pathetic love — 
the love of age for youth. Let it not be supposed that a King Lear, 
a Pbre Goriot, affords a delineation of such a love. All affection may 
be abject, but true love is neither abject nor blind, and an infinite for- 
bearance is capable of an infinite severity. If Mrs. Oliphant works 
out the ideal too faintly indicated in Hester,'^ and teaches us how 
well the theme she has made her episode will bear tlie stress of her 
reader’s main attention, she will gjve us an even more interesting study 
than this original and delicate fiction, full as it is of the nicest 
painting of character, and touched throughout with a delicate humour. 

A novel by Miss Broughton,* whatever else it may hp, is sure to be 
readable, and Belinda^^ will find as many readers as any of her pre- 
decessors, It is difficult to be as severe with it as it deserves. There 
is something about the riotous good spirits exhaling from its pages, 
the sense of swing and rush in the story, the general redolence of 
hope and youth,^^ that makes the critic lenient; but to paint age and 
infirmity as despicable; to make the imbecility of decay an object of 
mirth, and'* find something ludicrous in the love of an elderly son for 
an aged mother, this is to make fiction a channel for all that we should 
strive to keep from the minds of the young.. ''Belinda’^ takes us 
* “ Belinda : a Novel.” By Bhoda Brongliton, London ; Bichard Bentley d: Son. 
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into the atmosphere of a comedy of the Eestoration-^a drama adapted - 
to the taste of our day by checking the wife on the edge, of infideUty, 
hut still full of that spirit that blinds the, eye to duty, and provides 
no mellow evening fpr the hot noon of passion. The writing which 
paints passion with such force should be exercised with the sense of 
responsibility, for oertainly it will meet many eyes, and do something 
to mould the young hearts behind them. 

Lastly, we have to notice two translations, one from the Dutch, and 
one from the French. Mdlle. Wallis is a spiritual daughter of Ebers,* 
she has chosen the same subject (the Dutch war of independence) 
as that we noticed last time from his ,pen, and has produced a 
work which gives us the highest expectations for her future fame, 
from the mere fact that at the time of her writing it she yffi& 
not even of age. The book is a marvellous production for a. girl 
of twenty, and leads us to hope that its author will take place 
hereafter among those who make past times real to us. To say (as 
has been said) that “ In Troubled Times," has already that effect is to 
confuse promise with fulfilment, but that is a critical fault on the right 
side. M. Zola's translatorf cannot do him exactly the same kind of 
injury as Mdlle. Wallis's. It need not be mentioned that he has no 
trite sentiment to deaden by translation, but we can herdly conceive a 
French novel which more needs the grace of its own tongue. The 
translator brings to his work a spirit of warm but partial patriotism. 
We read of Mr. and Mrs. Saudu, Lady De Boves, &c. (all Parisians), 
while the money is English (sometimes, we are tempted to suspect, 
on the principles of exchange of Glaucus and Diomed, but that may 
be ignorance). However, the ungrateful English reader is not mollified 
by this catering for patriotic feeling, and wishes to know why these 
would-be John Bulls should exclaim “ ma foi,” “ lenez" “voilh,'* and 
above all, why they should “ comnunce to blush." Surely, surely 
people who like this sort of thing can find native produce sufficient. 
However, on turning to the title-page we read the astounding words, 
" translated with the special approbation of the author," and charitably 
hope M. Zola does not read English. The novel is prosaic, painful, 
fiill of a strange pathos which English novels wonderfully lack in com- 
parison with French ; and profoundly moral, if rightly understood. It 
is the story of a great Parisian monster shop, and the exhibition of 
the spirit! of hard brutal worldlinesa expressed in its colossal success, 
ruinii^ all little shops in its neighbourhood, and casting off scores of 
workpeople to, starve at a moment's notice; of the demoralizing 
influence of the vast cults of luxury, and the magnetic power- 
sensuous and deadening at once — ^which it exercises over all who 
have to take part in it. There is spmething in the picture of a pure 
hard-working girl sitting up at night to «npply the necessities of a 
brother of seventeen, who invents fresh tales of profligacy to bear out 
his demands on her, and boasts of the advantage his youth gives him 
with his mistresses, which opens an instructive vista into the true 

* “In Twmbled Times.” By A. S. C. Wall*. Translated from the Dutch 

W. Irving. London : W. Swaa Sonnenschein & Co. 

T The Indies’ Paradise.” By £miU Zola. Translated by Frank Bdnumt. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 
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meaning of the .worship of luxary^ and the tendency of a sensuona 
materialism. It need hardly be added to the fact of its being a 
translation that the book is just decent.^ It would be rather more 
harmonious as a whole if it were otherwise, for the life it paints is foul •, 
but perhaps it could hardly be presented in even very bad English with 
more frankness of expression. It contains a few passages more odious 
than indecency, but no sermon is more instructive than such as these. 
They make the reader pause to ask himself whether that which we are 
in the habit of calling specifically immorality be, not, as generally 
imagined, a peculiar and exceptional kind of temptation, but rather 
the exceptional distinctness with which in one moral region we are 
forced to recogni:fe the tendency of all temptation that inverts the 
itppointed rule of our being, and sets the visible above the invisible. 
And* there is no question in the highest interests of our civilization 
that it is more needful for us to have answered. 

Julia Wedgwood. , 
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III.— GENEEAL LITEKATUEE. 

BiociiiAPHy. — In More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 
Highlands from 1862 to 1882^^ (Smith, Elder & Co.), the Queen once 
more gives her people some glimpses of her private life, and they will 
probably be struck to find how like she is to the homeliest of 
themselves, only better and simpler. The book is artless and unpre- 
tending in its literary form, but every page has the charm of 
naturalness and sincerity of womanly feeling. It is confined 
passages from her life in the Scotch Highlands, towards which she 
feels almost like a Stuart. One of the most interesting chapters is 
an account of her visit to some of the scenes of the Rebellion under 
the guidance of Lochiel, the descendant of the J acobite leader ; and she 
describes the “sort of reverence^^ and pride she had in going over these 
’scenes, “ where there was such devoted loyalty to the family of my 
ancestors — for Stuart blood is in my veins, and I am nov) their 
representative, and the people are as devoted and loyal to me as they 
were to that unhappy race.’’ And in speaking of Dr. Norman 
Macleod, on whom she leant much in her great trial, and who 
receives here abundant gratitude, she says : “ Since my great sorrow in 
1861, 1 had found no natures so sympathetic and so soothing as those 
of the Highlanders.^^ To them, accordingly, she dedicates the book, and 
to the memory of John Brown, who, with many other favourite servants, 
receives frequent and grateful mention. The book appeals throughout 
to simple human interests ; it is full of heart, and will awaken a 
responsive note in the heart of the nation. One of the visits described 
in these “ Leaves is to Abbotsford, where the Queen shows her 
reverence for Sir Walter Scott by saying she felt it a presumption to 
write her name, as asked, in his journal. She was received there by 
its proprietor, Mr. Hope-Scott, Q.C., who had married Sir Walter’s 
granddaughter, and of whom a biography has just appeared from 
the pen of Professor Ornsby.* Mr. Hope-Scott seems to have been a 
man of very rare intellectual quality. Mr. Gladstone, who gives a 
careful and fine portrait of his friend in this biography, says he 
always felt himself Hope-Scott^s mental as well as moral inferior; 
he was as eloqi>ent as he was able and as fascinating as he was 
eloquent; yet Ms career fell far short of the expectations enter- 
tained of him for the simple want of ambition, and of the continuity 
and concentration of aim that come firom ambition. Professor 
Ornsby tells his story well, leaving nJuch to be learnt from 
Mr. Scott^s own letters and diaries. The chief interest in the book 
is ecclesiastical, through Mr, Scott^s connection with the Tractarian 
^ movement and his subsequent secession to Rome. — A much less 
important but equally devoted person,^ who also came up from 

‘ Memoirs of James Kobert Hope-Scott of Abbotsford, Q.C.” By Robert Omsby, 
M.A. London : John Murray. 
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Scotland and jgined the Tractarian party, was the Rev, James 
Skinner, of whom the authoress of ^‘Charles Lowder^^ has just 
published a memoir * He was a grandson of ♦ the author of 
Tullochgorum'^ which Burns declared to be the best Scotch 
song ever written ; and being bred in the inner circle of Scotch EpiS" " 
copalianism, High Church sympathies were his native breath. He 
was prevented by ill-health from gaining any prominent position in 
life„ but he was an excellent type of the scholarly, pious, Anglican 
divine. The book contains much correspondence with Dr. Pusey, a 
close friend of Mr. Skinner’s, mainly on points of moral theology or 
personal religion, and unlike the biography of Mr, Hope-Scott, 
it is furnished with an excellent portrait. Like Mr. Skinner, Sir 
]^vid Wedderburn was a man of fine quality, whose career was marred 
by broken health ; but, though he has little claim on public remem- 
brance for the work he was able to do, most readers of his life, now 
compiled .from his letters and journals by his sister, Mrs. E. H. 
Perceval,t will feel grateful for becoming better acquainted with such 
a bright, sincere, open-minded nature. He was a great traveller, and 
much of the volume is taken up with extracts from journals kept by 
him during his many travels, and full of interesting observation ana 
reflection. Mrs. Perceval has performed her pious task with judg- 
ment and literary taste. — General Skobeleff^s career was briefer even 
than Sir David Wedderburn^s, but it was long enough for him to stamp 
himself as a hero in the mind of Europe. The personal reminiscences 
of him, written by a Russian newspaper correspondent, and now trans- 
lated for us by Mr. Hodgetts.J supply many evidences not only of the 
daemonic energy of the man, but of his complete originality of mind 
and character. There is perhaps too much bookmaking in the work, 
but it is most interesting, as well as in many ways instructive, throughout. ^ 
— Mr. Courthope^s Addison,^^§ is a piece of careful and well-finished 
work. He takes as his key-note in his estimate of Addison, Macaulay^s 
description of him as having reconciled wit and virtue, after a long 
and disastrous separation, during which wit had been led astray by 
profligacy and virtue by fanaticism.^^ He represents him as the chief 
architect of public opinion in the eighteenth century,^^ and after show- 
ing, with much knowledge of the period, the state of society and letters 
before Addison^s time, builds a strong, but, perhaps many will think, too 
exclusive, claim for him as the worker, without inflicting a wound/' 
of a great social reform. — Mr, Haweis^s autobiographic narrative in 
‘‘My Musical Life, is mostly a thread to connect together some 
musical essays which he has collected as a companicm volume to bis 
well-known “ Music and Morals,^^ and, like all he writes, it is bright 
and interesting. He givey^us recollections of many famous persons 

♦ “ James Skinner.” By the Author of “Charles Lowder.” London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 

t “life of Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P.“ By Mrs. E. H. Perc^ival. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

X “Personal Eeminiscences of General Skohekff.” By V. J. Nemboyitch^Darit- 
ohenko. Translated from the Rifisian by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, London : V. 
H. Allen & Co. 

I “ Addison.” By W. J. Courthope. London : Macmillan & Co. 

J My Musical L&e.” By H, R. Haweis, M.A. London : W. Allen & Co. , 
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with whoih his musical accomplishments brought hha into association, 
Teitnyson, Garibaldi, Liszt, Dr. Whewell, who, without , the least ear for 
nauMc, strove strenuously to learn it as be did everything else ; and though 
he confines himself mainly to music, Mr. Haweis varies his narrative 
with many fifesh remarks and experiences about ecclesiastical and 
literary work. 

TaAVEts. — ^In 1878 Sir James Caird was sent out to India as 
member of the Famine Commission to inquire into the whole circum- 
stances of the famine of 1876-7, with a view to the adoption of the 
best means of meeting the periodical recurrence of such in 

that country, and he now publishes the notes he made as he went from 
place to place.* The work, though slighter than might have b^n 
expected, has a special value, as containing the personal observations 
of so eminent an agricultural authority on the systems of cultivation 
practised in India, and their bearings on the prosperity of the people. 
On good land he thinks the native agriculturists have little to learn ; 
they cultivate their ground well, and are quick to introduce more paying 
crops, and are generally comfortable. The difficulty is with the poor 
land, on which three-fourths of the cultivators live, and from want of 
capital exhaust the soil and become mere debt-bondmen to the Bunyia. 
Sir James seems in favour of remedying this by a return to the old 
plan of Government taking its rent in a share of the produce. His 
suggestions on famines are very instructive, and his chapter on Egypt 
deserve attention at present. — “ Old Mexico and her Lost Provinces,” 
by William Henry Bishop (Chatto and Windus), is a charming 
description of a journey in Mexico, South California, and Arizona, by 
way of Cuba, and it is abundantly and beautifully illustrated. Mr. 

_ Bishop’s lively narrative touches on the most varied aspects of life in 
Mexico, social, political, commercial, and gives one a very good idea of 
it all. He marks many signs of improvement in the country, and is 
especially pleased with the liberal public provisions made for education, 
which he tWnks put the United States to shame. Its chief want is a 
public opinion j the people take no interest in their affairs ; out of Tiinft 
millions of population only 12,000 voted for President at last election. 
But this anomaly in a republic will probably be removed by the 
progress of education.— Mr. Henry James's "Portraits of Places” 
(Macmillan and Co.), takes us to more familiar scenes, and if his im- 
pressions contain little that is new or striking, they are at least 
freshly and pleasantly described. Some of his incidental little social 
pictures are very pretty indeed. Much of the book treats of English 
life, of London, and Oxford, and the Derby, and Stratford-on-Avon ; 
and though the author explains that his Mews have undergone modi- 
cation and enlargement under better acquaintance with the country, 
they Me interesting as the first impressions of a keen and si^pathetic 
American observer. The book is extremely readable.— Mr. Alfred 
St. Johnston’s “ Camping among Cannibals” (Macmillan and'Co.) is 
M entertaining and animated account of a visit to the of 

Samoa and Fiji ; and though there '‘is less of cannibalism in it 

people.” Sir James Caird, K.C.jB. ijoodia: 
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than the title would promise, it contains much information on many 
other matters, won on the spot by one who likes to get at the 
reasons of things, and has the faculty of presenting his knowledge 
in a fluent and popular style. — Captain Hargreave^s Voyage round 
Great Britain^^ (London : Sampson Low & Co.), was, no doubt, an 
agreeable trip to the author, but has little interest for anybody else#-— 
Mr, Richard Tangye^s “ Reminiscences of Travel in Australia, America, 
and Egypt (London : Sampson Low & Co.), if they add nothing 
to our knowledge of the countries they relate to, are readable and 
varied, and illustrated abundantly from clever sketches by the author 
himself. 

tJMiscELLANEOUS. — Captain Burton crowns his many labours with a 
very <Jomplete and exhaustive monograph on the Sword,' of which 
the present large volume is only the first instalment,^ two more being 
promised within the year. The work is a monument of the various 
learning and indefatigable industry of the author, and it supplies a 
distinct want in our literature, for no attempt has hitherto been made 
to gather into a single publication our scattered knowledge of the history 
of this almost universal weapon. It is a task for which Captain Burton 
possesses exceptional qualiiications, and if his conclusions may fre- 
quently be disputed, and the value of some of his theories denied, his 
work will be owned to be one of abiding authority and usefulness. He 
adopts mainly the historical plan of treatment, without, however, dis- 
carding the assistance of the geographical and formal methods ; and he 
keeps in view a peculiarity of the sword which is apt to be overlooked 
in. systems of classification, its individuality, its variations from a fixed 
type in adaptation to personal requirements and peculiarities. The 
present volume brings the history of the sword down from pre-historic 
times to the early Roman Empire. — Mr. Mulhall has also addressed 
himself to a hitherto unattompted task in his Dictionary of Statistics’^ 
(G. Routledgc & Sons), He has already made a considerable name 
by his contributions to that subject, and he deserves our best thanks 
for the very careful and valuable book he has now given us. It 
would have been still more valuable had it been larger, and afforded 
space not only for fuller figures, but for processes and authorities as 
well. — In Military Italy’^ a well-informed writer, who adopts the 
pseudonym of Charles Martel, desmbes the resources and organization 
of the youngest of the great armies of Europe. Few persons would be 
prepared to learn that Italy has already an army fiS6,000 strong, 
and could in case of invasion turn a million well-disciplined men into 
the field. The book will naturally have most value for militai^ 
students, but it contains n^uch tp interest the general reader, and is 
indeed a very complete account of the subject in all lights. — A plain 
but elegant edition of the works of R. W. Emerson has been issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in handy volumes, printed in clear type 
on good paper, and Mr. John Morley contributes to it a prefatory 
essay, in which he gives us a very just and discriminating appreciation 
of Ei^erson^s characteristics ah a man of letters.— Mr. John H. Ingram^s 

' “ The Book of the Sword.” By Richard F. Burton. London : phaitto & Windui. 
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Hatiiated Homes of England^' (W. H. Allen & Co.]j is a collection of 
gliost stories connected with particular houses in 'this country. It 
thakes no pretepsions to being either complete or critical, but it will 
no doubt interest many people who arc at present exercised on the 
subject. — ^Works of bibliography are too rare in this country, and 
we therefore welcome Mr. May's very useful compilation * It was pre- 
pared for the Electric Exhibition at Vienna last year, and contains a 
full list of the works on every branch of electricity and magnetism that 
have been published in Europe and America since 1860. 

^ “ A Bibliography of Electricity and Magnetism — 1860 to 1883: with special refer- 
ence to Electro-Technics.” Compiled by C. May. London : Triibner & Co. 
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T he kinsliip of pity to love is shown among other ways in this, 
that it idealizes its object. Sympathy with one in siiflfering 
suppresses, for the time being, remembrance of his transgressions. 
The feeling which vents itself in ‘^poor fellow on seeing one in agony, 
excludes the thought of bad fellow," which might at another time 
arise. Naturally, then, if the wretched are unknown or but vaguely 
known, all the demerits they may have are ignored ; and thus it 
happens that when, as just now, the miseries of the poor are 
depicted, they are thought of as the miseries of the deserving poor, 
instead of being thought of, as in large measure they should be, as 
the miseries of the undeserving poor. Those whose hardships are 
set forth in pamphlets and proclaimed in sermons and speeches which 
echo throughout society, are assumed to be all worthy souls, griev- 
ously wronged; and none of them are thought of as bearing the 
penalties of their own misdeeds. 

On hailing a cab in a London street, it is surprising how generally 
the door is officiously opened by one who expects to get something 
for his trouble. The surprise lessens after counting the jnany loungers 
about tavern -doors, or after observing the quickness with which a 
street-performance, or procJ^,aaion., draws from neighbouring slums 
and stable-yards a group ot idlers. Seeing how numerous they are 
in every small area, it becomes manifest that tens of thousands of 
such swarm through London. They have no work,'^ you say. Say 
rather that they either refuse work or quickly turn themselves out of 
it. They are simply good-f6r-nothings, who in one way or other 
live on the good-f or- somethings — vagrants and sots, criminals and 
those on the way to crime, youths who are burdens on hard-worked 
parents, men who appropriate the wages of their wives, fellows who 
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share the gains of prostitutes ; and then, less visible and less numerous^ 
there is a corresponding class of women. 

Is it natural that happiness should be the lot of such ? or is it 
^ natural that they should bring unhappiness on themselves and those 
connected with them ? Is it not manifest that there must exist in 
our midst an immense amount of misery which is a normal result of 
misconduct, and ought not to be dissociated from it ? There is a 
notion, always more or less prevalent and just now vociferously 
expressed, that all social suffering is removable, and that it is the 
duty of somebody or other to remove it. Both these beliefs are 
false. To separate pain from ill-doing is to fight against the con- 
stitution of things, and will be followed by far more pain. Saving men 
, from the natural penalties of dissolute living, eventually necessitates 
the infliction of artificial penalties in solitary cells, on tread- wheels, 
and by the lash. I suppose a dictum, on which the current creed 
and the creed of science are at one, may be considered to have as 
high an authority as can be found. Well, the command if any 
would not work neither should he eat,^^ is simply a Christian enuncia- 
tion of that universal law of Nature under which life has reached its 
present height — the law that a creature not energetic enough to 
maintain itself must die : the sole difference being that the law 
which in the one case is to be artificially enforced, is, in the other 
case, a natural necessity. And yet this particular tenet of their 
religion which science so manifestly justifies, is the one which 
Christians seem least inclined to accept. The current assumption 
is that there should be no suffering, and that society is to blame for 
that which exists. 

But surely we are not without responsibilities, even when the 
suffering is that of the unworthy 

If the meaning of the word ^^we^^ be so expanded as to include 
with ourselves our ancestors, and especially our ancestral legislators, 
I agree. I admit that those who made, and modified, and 
administered, the old Poor Law, were responsible for producing an 
appalling amount of demoralization, which it will take more than one 
generation to remove. I admit, too, the partial responsibility of 
recent and present law-makers for regulations which have brought 
into being a permanent body of tramps, who ramble from union to 
union ; and also their responsibility for maiataininga constant supply 
of felons by sending back convicts into society under such conditions 
that they are almost compelled again to commit crimes, Moueover, 
I admit that the philanthropic are not without their share of respon- 
sibility ] since, that they may aid the offspring of the unworthy, they 
disadvantage the offspring of the worthy through burdening their 
p^ents by increased local rates. Nay, I even admit that these 
swarms of good-for-nothings, fostered and multiplied by public and 
private agencies, have, by sundry mischievous meddlings, been ma^e 
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to suffer more jfchau they would otherwise have suffered. Are these 
the responsibilities meant? I suspect not. 

But now, leaving the question of responsibilities, however con- 
ceived, and considering only the evil itself, what shall we say of it» 
treatment ? Let me begin with a fact. 

A late uncle of mine, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, for some twenty 
years incumbent of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, no sooner 
entered on his parish duties than he proved himself anxious for the 
welfare^of the poor, by establishing a school, a library, a clothing 
club, and land-allotments, ffesides building some model cottages. 
]®oi;eover, up to 1833 he was a pauperis friend — always for the 
pauper against the overseer. There presently came, however, the 
debates on the Poor Law, which impressed him with the evils of the 
system then in force. Though an .ardent philanthropist he was not 
a timid sentimentalist. The result was that, immediately the new 
Poor Law was passed, he proceeded to carry out its provisions in his 
parish. Almost universal opposition was encountered by him : not 
the poor only being his opponents, but even the farmers on whom 
came the burden of heavy poor-rates. For, strange to say, their 
interests had become apparently identified with the maintenance of this^ 
system which taxed them so largely. The explanation is that there 
had grown up the practice of paying out of the rates a part of the 
w^ages of each farm- servant — make- wages, as the sum was called. 
And though the farmers contributed most of the fund from which 

make-wages” were paid, yet, since all other ratepayers contributed, 
the farmers seemed to gain by the arrangement. My uncle, how- 
ever, not easily deterred, faced all this opposition and enforced the 
law. The result was that in two years the rates were^ reduced from 
£700 a year to j 8200 a year ; while the condition of the parish was 
greatly improved. Those who had hitherto loitered at the corners 
of the streets, or at the doors of the beer-shops, had something else 
to do, and one after another ihej obtained employment so that 
out of a population of 800, only 15 had to be sent as incapable 
paupers to the Bath Union (when that was formed), in place of the 100 
who received out-door relief a short time before. If rt be said that the 
£20 telescope which, a few years after, his parishioners presented 
to my uncle, marked only the gratitude of the ratepayers ; then 
my reply is the fact that when, some years later still, having killed 
himself by overwork in pursuit of popular welfare, he was taken to 
Hinton to be buried, the procession which followed him to the 
grave included not the wellrto-do only but the poor. 

Several motives have prompted this brief ^ narrative. One is the 
wish to prove that sympathy with the people and self-sacrificing efforto 
on their behalf, do not necessarily imply approval of gratuitous aids.- 
Another is the desire to show that benefit may result, not from multi*- 

ii2 
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plication of artificial appliances to mitigate distress, but, contrariwise, 
froill diminution of them. And a further purpose I have in view is 
tbiat of preparing tiie way for an analogy. 

Under another form and in a different sphere, we are ^ow yearly 
^tending a system which is identical in nature with the system of 
make-wages’^ under the old Poor-Law. Little as politicians recog- 
nise the fact, it is nevertheless demonstrable that these various public 
appliances for working-class comfort, which they are supplying at the 
cost of ratepayers, are intrinsically of the same nature as those 
which, in past times, treated the farmer’s man as half-labourer and 
half-pauper. In either case the worker ifkeives in return for what he 
d.oes, money wherewith to buy certain of the things he wants ; while, 
to procure the rest of them for him, money is furnished out of a 
common fund raised by taxes. What matters it whether the things 
supplied by ratepayers for nothing, instead of by the employer in 
payment, are of this kind or that kind ? the principle is the same. 
For sums received let us substitute the commodities and benefits 
purchased ; and then see how the matter stands. In old Poor-Law 
times, the farmer gave for work done the equivalent, say of house- 
rent, bread, clothes, and fire ; while the ratepayers practically supplied 
the man and his family with their shoes, tea, sugar, candles, a little 
bacon, &c. The division is, of course, arbitrary ; but unquestionably 
the farmer and the ratepayers furnished these things between them. 
At the present time the artisan receives from his employer in wages, 
the equivalent of the consumable commodities he wants; while 
from the public comes satisfaction for others of his needs and de- 
sires. At the cost of ratepayers he has in some cases, and will 
presently have in more, a house at less than its commercial value ; 
for of course jvhen, as in Liverpool, a municipality spends nearly 
£200,000 in pulling down and reconstructing low-class dwellings, and 
is about to spend as much again, the implication is that in some 
way the ratepayers supply the poor with more accommodation than 
the rents they pay would otherwise have brought, 'fhe artisan 
further receives from them, in schoiiing for his children, much more 
than he pays for ; and there is every probability that he will 
presently receive it from them gratis. The ratepayers also satisfy 
what desire he may have for books and neTOpapers, and comfortable 
places to read them in. In some cases too, as in Manchester, 
gymnasia for his children of b«th sexes, as well as recreation grounds, 
are provided. That is to say, he obtains from a fund raised by local 
taxes, certain benefits beyond those which the sum received for his 
labour enables him to purchase. The sola difference, then> between 
this system and the old system of make-wages,’’ is between the 
kinds of satisfactions obtained ; and this difference does not in the 
least effect the nature of the arrangement. 

Moreover, the two are pervaded by substantially the same illusion. 
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la the one case, as in the other, what looks like a gratis benefit is 
not a gratis benefit. The amount which, under the old Poor-Law, 
the half-pauperized labourer received from the parish to eke out his 
weekly income, was not really, as it appeared, a bonus ; for it 
was accompanied by a substantially-cquivalent decrease of, his 
wages, as was quickly proved when the system was abolished 
and the wages rose. Just so is it with these seeming boons received 
by working people in towns. I do not refer only to the fact that 
they unawares pay in part through the raised rents of their 
dwellings (when they are^ot actual ratepayers) ; but I refer to 
^the fact that the wages received by them are, like the wages of the 
fa>i»*labo»rer, diminished by these public burdens falling on employers. 
'"Head the accounts coming of late from Lancashire concerning the 
cotton-strike, containing proofs, given by artisans themselves, that 
the margin of profit is so narrow that the less skilful manufacturers, 
as well as those with deficient capital, fail, and that the companies of 
co-operators who compete with them can rarely hold their own ; and 
then consider what is the implication respecting wages. Among the 
costs of production have to be reckoned taxes, general and local. 
If, as in our large towns, the local rates now amount to one-third of 
the rental or more — if the employer has to pay this, not on his 
private dwelling only, but on his business-premises, factories, ware- 
houses, or the like ] it results that the interest on his capital must 
be diminished by that amount, or the amount must be taken from 
the wages-fund, or partly one and partly the other. And if com- 
petition among capitalists in the same business and in other busi- 
nesses, has the effect of so keeping down interest that while some 
gain, others lose, and not a few are ruined — if capital, not getting ade- 
quate interest, flows elsewhere and leaves labour unemployed ; then 
it is manifest that the choice for the artisan under such conditions, 
lies between diminished Umount of work or diminished rate of 
payment for it. Moreover, for kindred reasons these local burdens 
raise the costs of the things *hn consumes. The charges made by 
distributors, too, arc, on the average, determined by the current 
rates of interest on capital used in distributing businesses ; and the 
extra costs of carrying on such businesses have to be paid for by 
extra prices. So that Ss in the past the^ rural worker lost in one 
way what he gained irf another, so in the present does the urban 
worker : there being, too, in both cases, the loss entailed on him 
by the cost of administration and the waste accompanying it. 

But what has all this to do with ^ the coming slavery^ will 
perhaps be asked. Nothifrg directly, but a good deal indirectly, as 
we shall see after yet another preliminary section. 

It is said that when railways were first opened in Spain, peasants 
standing on the tracks were not unfrequently run over ; and that the 
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blame fell on the engine-drivers for not stopping : rntal experiences 
having yielded no conception of the momentum of a large mass 
moving at a high velocity. ^ 

The incident is recalled to me on contemplating the ideas of the 
so-called '^practicaP^ politician, into whose mind there enters no 
thought of such a thing as political momentum, stillness of a 
political momentum which, instead of diminishing or remaining 
constant, increases. The theory on which he daily proceeds is that 
the change caused by his measure will stop where he intends it to 
stop. He contemplates intently the things his act will achieve, but 
thinks little of the remoter issues of the movement his act sets ujp, 
and still less its collateral issues. When, in war-time, ^^fn'^d*’for 
powder^' was to be provided by encouraging population — ^when Mr. 
Pitt said, “ Let us make relief in cases where there are a number of 
children a matter of right and honour, instead of a ground for oppro- 
bium and contempt it was not expected that the poor-rates would 
he quadrupled in fifty years, that women with many bastards would 
be preferred as wives to modest women, because of their incomes from 
the parish, and that hosts of ratepayers would be pulled down into the 
ranks of pauperism. Legislators who in 1833 voted £20,000 a year to 
aid in building school- houses, never supposed that the step they then 
took would lead to forced contributions, local and general, now 
amounting to £6,000,000 ; they did not intend to establish the prin- 
ciple that A should be made responsible for educating B^s offspring ; 
they did not dream of a compulsion which should deprive poor widows 
of the help of their elder children ; and still less did they dream that 
their successors, by requiring impoverished parents to apply to Boards 
of Guardians to pay the fees which School-Boards would not remit, 
would initiate a habit of applying to Boards of Guardians and so 
cause pauperization, t Neither did those who in 1834 passed an 
Act regulating the labour of women and children in certain factories, 
imagine that the system they were beginning would end in the restric- 
tion and inspection of labour in aU kinds of producing establishments 
where more than^fifty people are employed ; nor did they conceive that 
the inspection provided would grow to the extent of requiring that 
before a young person" is employed in a factory, authority must be 
given by a certifying surgeon, who, by personal examination (to which 
no limit is placed) has satisfied himself thaf there is no incapacitating 
disease or bodily infirmity; his verdict determining whether the 
" young person" shall earn wages or not.^ Even less, as I say, does 
the politician who plumes himself on the practicalness of his aims, 
conceive the indirect results that will foBbw the direct results of his 

* Hansard’s ** Parliamentary History,” 32, p. 710. 
t FortnighUy MevieWf Jamuwy, 1884, p. 17. 

t Factories and Worlahops Act, 41 abd 42 Vic. cap. 16. 
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measures. Thus^ to take a case tonnected with one named above^ it 
was not intended through the system of payment by results/* 
to do anything more than give teachers an efficient stimulus: 
it was not sflpposed that in numerous cases their health would giv6 
way under the stimulus ; tt was not expected that they would be led 
to adopt Scramming system and to put undue pressure on dull and 
weak children^ often to their great injury ; it was not foreseen that in 
many cases a bodily enfeeblement would be caused which no amount 
of grammar and geography can compensate for. The licensing of 
public-houses was simply for maintaining public order : those who 
devised it neveHmagined that there would result an organized interest 
pow^jlplly influencing elections in an unwholesome way. Nor did 
it occur to the practical’* politicians who provided a compulsory load- 
line for merchant vessels, that the pressure of ship-owners* interests 
would habitually cause the putting of the load-line at the very highest 
limit, and that from precedent to precedent, tending ever in the same 
direction, the load-line would gradually rise in the better class of ships ; 
as from good authority I learn that it has already done. Legislators 
who, some forty years ago, by Act of Parliament compelled railway- 
companies to supply cheap locomotion, would have ridiculed the belief, 
had it been expressed, that eventually their Act would punish the com- 
panies which improved the supply; and yet this was the result to 
companies which began to carry t^ird-class passengers by fast 
trains, since a penalty to the amount of the passenger-duty was 
inflicted on them for every third-class passenger so carried. To which 
instance concerning railways, add a far more striking one disclosed by 
comparing the railway policies of England and France. The law- 
makers who provided, for the ultimate lapsing of French railways to 
the State, never conceived the possibility that inferior travelling 
facilities would result — did not foresee that reluctance to depreciate 
the value of property eventually coming to the State, would negative 
the authorization of competing lines, and that in the absence of 
competing lines locomotion would be relatively costly, slpw, and 
infrequent ; for, as Sir Thomas ^arrer has shown, the traveller in 
England has great advantages over the French traveildr in the economy, 
swiftness, and frequency with w^hich his journeys can be made. . 

But the practical** politician who, in spite of such experiences 
repeated generation after* generation, goes on thinking only of proxi- 
mate results, naturally never thinks of results still more remote, still 
more general, and still more important than those just exemplified. 
To repeat the metaphor used above — he never asks whether the 
political momentum set up ^by Ws measure, in some cases decreasing 
but in other cases greatly increasing, will or ,will not have the same 
general direction with other such momenta; and whether it may not 
join them in presently producing an aggregate energy working 
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changes never thought of. Dwelling only on the efiects of his 
particular stream of legislation, and not observing how other such 
streams already* existing, and still other streams which will follow his 
initiative, pursue the same average course, it never occurs to him that 
they may presently unite into a voluminous flood utterly changing 
the face pf things. Or to leave figures for a more literaj| statement^ 
he is unconscious of the truth that he is helping to form a certain 
type of social organization, and that kindred measures, eflTecting 
kindred changes of organization, tend with ever-incrcasing force to 
make that type general ,* until, passing a certain point, the proclivity 
towards it becomes irresistible. Just as each s<||iety aims when 
possible to produce in other societies a structure akin to its ojsjn« — 
just as among the Greeks, the Spartans and the Athenians struggled 
to spread their respective political institutions, or as, at the time of 
the French Revolution, the European absolute monarchies aimed to 
re-establish absolute monarchy in France while the Republic encou- 
raged the formation of other republics ; so within every society, each 
species of structure tends to propagate itself. Just as the system 
of voluntary co-operation by companies, associations, unions, to 
ach^ve business ends and other ends, spreads throughout a com- 
munity ; so does the antagonistic system of compulsory co-operation 
under State-agencies spread; and the larger becomes its extension 
the more power of spreading it gets. The question of questions for 
the politician should ever be — What type of social structure am I 
tending to produce V* But this is a question he never entertains. 

Here we will entertain it for him. Let us now observe the 
general course of recent changes, with the accompanying current of 
ideas, and see whither they are carrying us. 

The blank form of a question daily asked is — We have already 
done this ; why should we not do that And the regard for pre- 
cedent suggested by it, is ever pushing on regulative legislation. 
Having had brought within their sphere of operation more and more 
numerous businesses, the Acts restricting hours of employment and 
dictating the traatment of workers arc now to be made applicable to 
shops. From inspecting lodging-houses to limit the numbers of occu- 
pants and enforce sanitary conditions, we have passed to inspecting 
all houses below a certain rent in which there are members of more 
than one family, and arc now passing to a kindred inspection of all 
small houses.* The buying and working of telegraphs by the State 
is made a reason for urging that the State should buy and work the 
railways. Supplying children with food^ for their minds by public 
agency is being followed in some cases* by supplying food for their, 
bodies; and after the practice has been made gradually more 

* See letter of Local Oovemmect Boards January 2, 1884. 
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general^ we may anticipate that the supply, now proposed to he made 
gratis in the one case, will eventually be proposed to be made gratiss 
in the other: the argument that good bodies as well as good 
minds are needful to make good citizens, being logically urged as a 
reason for the extension.* And then, avowedly proceeding on the 
precedentiifurnished by the church, the school, and the reading-room, 
all publicly provided, it is contended that pleasure, in the sense 
it is now generally admitted, needs legislating for and organizing at 
least as much as work.^^t 

Not precedent only prompts this spread, but also the necessity 
which arises fat supplementing ineffective measures, and for dealing 
wttt^tlm arUficial evils continually caused. Failure does not destroy 
faith m" the agencies employed, but merely suggests more stringent 
use of such agencies or wider ramifications of them. Laws to check 
intemperance, beginning in early times and coming down to our own 
times, when further restraints on the sale of intoxicating liquors 
occupy nights every session, not having done what was expected, there 
come demands for more thorough-going laws, locally preventing 
the sale altogether; and here, as in America, these will doubtless 
be followed by demands that prevention shall be made universal. 
All the many appliances for stamping out^^ epidemic diseases not 
having succeeded in preventing outbreaks of small-pox, fevers, and the 
like, a further remedy is applied for in the shape of police-power 
to search houses for diseased persons, and authority for medical 
officers to examine any one they think fit, to see whether he or 
she is suffering from an infectious or contagious malady. Habits 
of improvidence having for generations been cultivated by the 
Poor-Law, and the improvident enabled to multiply, the evils pro- 
duced by compulsory charity are now proposed to be met by 
compulsory insurance. * 

The extension of this policy, causing extension of corresponding 
ideas, fosters everywhere the tacit assumption that Government should 
step in whenever anything is nc^ going right. Surely you would 
not have this misery continue !” exclaims some one, if you hint a 
demurrer to much that is now being said and done.* Observe what 
is implied by this exclamation. It takes for granted, first, that all 
suffering ought to be previcnted, which is not true : much suffering 
is curative, and preventioq of it* is prevention of a remedy. In the 
second place, it takes for granted that every evil can be removed ; the 
truth being that with the existing defects of human nature, many 
evils can only be thrust out of one place or form into another place 

* Verification comes more promptly than I expected. This article has been standing 
in tyi)e since January 30, and in thc*interval, namely on March 13, the London Scho<d 
Board resolved to apply for authority to use local charitable funds for supplying ^tis 
meals clothing to indigent children. Presently the definition of ** indigent*^ will be 
widened ; more children will be included, and more funds asked for. 

t Fortnightly FetieWf January, 1884, p. 21. 
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or form— often being increas^ by tbe change. The exclamatioii also 
implies the unhesitating belief^ here especially concerning us, lhat evils 
of all kinds sliould be dealt with by the State. There does not 
occur the inquiry whether there are at work other agencies capable 
of dealing with evils, and whether the evils in question may not be 
among those which are best dealt with by these other agencies. And 
obviously, the more numerous governmental interventions become, the 
more confirmed does this habit of thought grow, and the more loud 
and perpetual the demands for intervention. 

Every extension of the regulative policy involves an addition to 
the regulative agents — a further growth of officialism and an 
increasing power of the organization formed of offici^tls. W^lre a 
pair of scales with many shot in the one and a few in the other. 
Lift shot after shot out of the loaded scale and put it into the 
unloaded scale. Presently you will produce a balance ; and if you 
go on, the position of the scales will be reversed. Suppose the beam 
to be unequally divided, and let the lightly loaded scale be at the 
end of a very long arm ; then the transfer of each shot, producing a 
much greater effect, will far sooner bring about a change of position. 
I use the figure to illustrate what results from transferring one 
individual after another from the regulated mass of the com- 
munity to the regulating structures. The transfer weakens the one 
and strengthens the other in a far greater degree than is implied by 
the relative change of numbers. A comparatively small body of 
oflBcials, coherent, having common interests, and acting under central 
authority, has an immense advantage over an incoherent public 
which has no settled policy, and can be brought to act unitedly only 
under strdng provocation. Hence an organization of officials, once 
passing a certain stage of growth, becomes less and less resistible ; as 
we see fti the bureaucracies of the Continent. 

Not only does the power of resistance of the regulated part 
decrease in a geometrical ratio as the regulating part increases, but 
the private interests of many in the regulated part itself, make the 
change of ratio^ still more rapid. In every circle conversations show 
that now, when the passing of competitive examiyatious renders 
them eligible for the public service, youths are being educated in 
such ways that they may pass them ^nd get employment under 
Government. One consequence is that 'men, who might otherwise 
reprobate some further growth of ofiBcialism, are led to look on it with 
tolerance, if not favourably, as offering possible careers for those 
dependent on them and those related to them. Any one who 
remembers the numbers of upper-class and middle-class families 
a.nxious to place their •children, will see that no small encouragemlent 
to the spread of legislative control is now coming from those when, 
but for the personal interests thus arising, would be hostile to it 
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This jessing desire for careers is enforced by the preference for 
careers ilbich are thought respectable. Even if his salary is small, 
his occupation will be that of a gentleman,'^ thinks the father, who 
wants to get a Government-clerkship for his son. And this relative 
dignity of State-servants as compared with those occupied in business 
increaibs as, the administrative organization becomes a larger and 
more powerful element in society, and tends more and more to fix 
the standard of honour. The prevalent ambition with a young 
Frenchman is to get some small ofiicial post in his locality, to rise 
thence to a place in the local centre of government, and finally to 
reach some head oflSce in Paris. And in Russia, where that univer- 
salhj-iSjt State regulation which characterizes the militant type of 
society has been carried furthest, we see this ambition pushed to its 
extreme. Says Mr. Wallace, quoting a passage from a play ; — All 
men, even shopkeepers and cobblers, aim at becoming officers, and 
the man who has passed his whole life without official rank seems to 
be not a human being.^^* 

These various influences working from above downwards meet 
with an increasing response of expectations and solicitations proceed- 
ing from below upwards. The hard- worked and over- burdened who 
form the great majority, and still more the incapables perpetually 
helped who are ever led to look for more help, are ready supporters 
of schemes which promise them this or the other benefit by State 
agency, and ready believers of those who tell them that such benefits 
can be given, and ought to be given. They listen with eager faith 
to all builders of political air-castles, from Oxford graduates down to 
Irish irreconcilables ; and every additional tax-supported appliance 
for their welfare raises hopes of further ones. Indeed; the more 
numerous public instrumentalities become, the more is there generated 
in citizens the notion that everything is to be done for them, and 
nothing by them. Each generation is made less familiar with the 
attainment of desired ends by individual actions or private combina- 
tions, and more familiar with the attainment of them by governmental 
agencies ; until, eventually, governmental agencies come to be 
thought of as *the only available agencies. This ijesult was well 
'shown in the recent Trades-Unions Congress at Paris. The English 
delegates, reporting to th(?ir constituents, said that between them- 
selves and their foreign colleagues the point of difference was the 
extent to which ‘ the State should be asked to protect labour 
reference being thus made to the fact, cpnspicuous in the reports of the 
proceedings, that the French delegates always invoked governmental 
power as the only means of satisfying their wishes. 

The diffusion of education has worked, and .will work still more, in 
the same direction. We must educate our masters, is the well- 

* “Ilus8ia,”i. 422. 
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saying of a Liberal iw^ho opposed the Iasi extension of the 
franchise. Yes^ if thjs education were worthy to be so 'Called, and 
were relevant ^o the political enlightenment needed, much might be 
hoped from it. But knowing rules of syntax, being able to add up cor- 
rectly, having geographical information, and a memory stocked with 
the dates of kings^ accessions and generals^ victories, no mor®* implies 
fitness to form political conclusions than acquirement of skill in 
drawing implies expertness in telegraphing, or than ability to play 
cricket implies proficiency on the violin. Surely rejoins some 
one, facility in reading opens the way to political knowledge.^' 
Doubtless ; but will the way be followed ? Table-talk proves that 
nine out of ten people read what amuses them or ^utere^ste-^them 
rather than what instructs them ; and that the last thing they read is 
something which tells them disagreeable truths or dispels groundless 
hopes. That popular education results in an extensive reading of 
publications which foster pleasant illusions rather than of those which 
insist on hard realities, is beyond question. Says A Mechanic, 
writing in the Pall Mall Gazette of December 3, 1883 : — 

“Improved education instils the desire for culture — culture instils the 
desire for many things as yet cjuite beyond working men’s reach .... in the 
furious comj)etition to which the present age is given up they are utterly 
impossible to the poorer classes; hence they are discontented with things as 
they are, and the more educated the more discontented. Hence, too, Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. Morris are regarded as true prophets by many of us.” 

And that the connection of cause and eflect here alleged is a real 
one, we may see clearly enough in the present state of Germany. 

Being possessed of electoral power, as are now the mass of those 
who are thus led to nurture sanguine anticipations of benefits to be 
obtained by social reorganization, it results that whoever seeks 
their votes must at least refrain from exposing their mistaken be- 
liefs, even if he does not yield to the temptation to express agree- 
ment with them. Every candidate for Parliament is prompted to 
propose or support some new piece of ad captandum legislation. Nay, 
even the chiefs of parties, these aiixious to retain office and those to 
wrest it from them, severally aim to get adherents by outbidding one 
another. Eaf h seeks popularity by promising more than his opponent 
has promised, as we have lately seen. And then, as divisions 
in Parliament show us, the traditionaU* loyalty to leaders ovemdea 
questions concerning the intrinsic propriety of proposed measures, 
llepresentatives are unconscientious enough to vote for Bills which 
they regard as essentially wrong in principle, because party-needs 
and regard for the next election demand it. And thus a vicious 
policy is strengthened even by those who see its viciousness. 

Meanwhile there goes on out-of-doors an active propaganda to 
which all these influences are ancillary. Communistic theories, 
partially indorsed by one Act of Parliament after another, and 
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tacitly if not avowedly favoured by numerous public men seeking 
supporters,* are being advocated more and more vociferously under 
one or other form by popular leaders, and urged on* by organized 
societies* There is the movement for land-nationalization which, 
aiming at a system of land-tenure equitable in the abstract, is, as all 
the world knows, pressed by Mr. George and his friends with avowed 
disregard for the just claims of existing owners, and as the basis of a 
scheme going more than halfway to State-communism. And then 
there is the thorough-going Democratic Federation of Mr. Hyndman 
and his adherents. We are told by them that the handful of 
marauders who now hold possession [of the land] have and can have 
no ri|h4^^ggye Jjrute force against the tens of millions whom they 
wrong.^^ They exclaim against the shareholders who have been 
allowed to lay hands upon (!) our great railway communications.’^ 
They condemn “ above all, the active capitalist class, the loan- 
mongers, the farmers, the mine-exploiters, the contractors, the 
middle-men, the factory-lords — these, the modern slave-drivers” who 
exact more and yet more surplus value out of the wage-slaves 
whom they employ.^^ And they think it high time^^ that trade 
should be removed from the control of individual greed.^^* 

It remains to point out that the tendencies thus variously 
displayed, are being strengthened by press-advocacy, daily more 
pronounced. Journalists, always chary ^df saying that which is 
distasteful to their readers, are some of them going with the stream 
and adding to its force. Legislative meddlings which they would 
once have condemned they now pass in silence, if they do not advocate 
them; and they speak of laissez-faire as an exploded doctrine. 

People are no longer frightened at the thought of socialism,^' is the 
statement which meets us one day. On another day, a town which 
does not adopt the Free Libraries Act is sneered at as being alarmed 
by a measure so moderately communistic. And then, along with 
editorial assertions that this economic evolution is coming and must 
be accepted, there is prominence given to the contributions of its 
advocates. Meanwhile those who regard the recent course of legisla- 
tion as disastrous, and see that its future course is likely to be still 
more disastrous, are being reduced to silence by the belief that it is 
useless to reason with people ^n a state of political intoxication. 

See then the many conciwrent causes which threaten continually 
to accelerate the transformation now going on. There is that spread 
of regulation caused by following precedents, which become the more 
authoritative the further the policy is carried. There is that 
increasing need for administrative compulsions and restraints which 
results from the unforeseen evils and shortcomings of preceding 
compulsions and restraints. Moreover, every additional State- 
* ** Socdalism made Plaia.*^ Beeves, 185, Fleet Street. 
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intetfere&ce strengtliens the tacit assumption that it is the duty of 
the State to deal with all evils and secure all benefits* Increasing 
power of a growing administrative organization is accompanied by 
decreasing power of the rest of the society to resist its further growth 
and control* The multiplication of careers opened by a developing 
bureaucracy, tempts members of the classes regulated by it to favour 
its extension, as adding to the chances of safe and respectable places ^ 
for their relatives. The people at large, led to look on benefits 
received through public agencies as gratis benefits, have their hopes 
continually excited by the prospects of more. A spreading education, 
furthering the diffusion of pleasing errors rather than of stern 
truths, renders such hopes both stronger and more general. ^^.^’’brse 
still, such hopes are ministered to by candidates for public choice 
to augment their chances of success ; and leading statesmen, in 
pursuit of party ends, bid for popular favour by countenancing 
them. Getting repeated justifications from new laws harmonizing 
with their doctrines, political enthusiasts and unwise philanthropists 
push their agitations with growing confidence and success. Jour- 
nalism, ever responsive to popular opinion, daily strengthens it by 
giving it voice ; while counter-opinion, more and more discouraged, 
finds little utterance. 

Thus influences of various kinds conspire to increase corporate 
action and decrease indivicKial action. And the change is being on 
all sides aided by schemers, each of whom thinks only of his pet 
project and not at all of the general re-organization which his, joined 
with others such, are working out. It is said that the French 
Revolution devoured its own children. Here an analogous catastrophe 
seems not unlikely. The numerous socialistic changes made by 
Act of Parliament, joined with the numerous others presently to be 
made, will by-and-by be all merged in State-Socialism — swallowed in 
the vast wave which they have little by little raised. 

But why is tfiis change described as ^ the coming slavery^ is 
a question which many will still ask. The reply is simple. All 
socialism involyes slavery. 

What is essential to the idea of a slave ? We primarily think of 
him as one who is owned by another.; To be more than nominal, 
however, the ownership must be ’shown* by control of the slave'b 
actions — -a control which is habitually for the benefit of the con- 
troller. That which fundamentally distinguishes the slave is that he 
labours under coercion to satisfy another's desires. The relation 
admits of sundry gradations. Remooabering that originally the 
slave is a prisoner .whose life is at the mercy of his captor; it 
suflBccs here to note that there k a harsh form of slavery in which, 
treated as an animal, he has to expend his entire effort for bia 
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owner^s advi^ntag^, XJnd^r a. system less Jjiarslii tJiQugli occupied 
chiefly in working for his owner^ he is allowed a short time in 
which* to work for himself, and some ground on which to grow 
extra food. A further amelioration gives him power to sell the 
produce of his plot and keep the proceeds. Then we come to 
the stiU more moderated form which commonly arises where, 
having been a free man working on his own land, conquest turns him 
into what we distinguish as a serf; and he has to give to his owner 
each year a fixed amount of labour or produce, or both : retaining 
the rest himself. Finally, in some cases, as in Russia until recently, 
be is allowed to leave his owner s estate and work or trade for him- 
selfSljewhere, under the condition that he shall pay an annual sum. 
What is^^it wLich, in these cases, leads us to qualify our conception of 
the slavery as more or less severe? Evidently the greater or 
smaller extent to which effort is compulsorily expended for the benefit 
of another instead of for self-benefit. If all the slaveys labour is for 
his owner the slavery is heavy, and if but little it is light. Take 
now a further step. Suppose an owner dies and his estate with its 
slaves comes into the hands of trustees, or suppose the estate and 
everything on it to be bought by a company ; is the condition of the 
slave any the better if the amount of his compulsory labour remains 
the same ? Suppose that for a company we substitute the community ; 
does it make any difference to the slave if the time he has to work 
for others is as great, and the time left for. himself is as small, as 
before ? The essential question is — How much is he compelled to 
labour for other benefit than his own, and how much he can labour 
for his own benefit ? The degree of his slavery varies according to 
the ratio between that which he is forced to yield up and that which 
he is allowed to retain ; and it matters not whether his master is a 
single person or a society. If, without option, he has to labour for the 
society and receives from the general stock such portion as the society 
awards him, he becomes a slave to the society. Socialistic arrange- 
ments necessitate an enslavement »of this kind ; and towards such an 
enslavement many recent measures, and still more the measures 
advocated, are carrying us. Let us observe, first, their proximate 
effects, and then their ultimate effects. 

The policy initiated by the Industrial Dwellings Acts admits of 
development, and will devejdp. Where municipal bodies turn house-- 
builders, they inevitably lower the values of houses otherwise built, 
and check the supply of more. Every dictation respecting modes 
building and conveniences to be provided diminishes the builder's 
profit, and prompts him to i^se his capital where the profit is mot . 
thus difminisbed. So, too, the owner, already finding that small houses 
entail much labour and many losses, already subject to troubles of 
inspection and interference, and to consequent costs, and having bis 
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property daily rendered a more nndeisirable investment, is prompted 
to sell ; and as buyers are for like reasons deterred, be has to sell at 
a loss. And now these still-multiplying regulations, ending, it may 
be, as Lord Grey proposes, in one requiring the owner to maintain 
the salubrity of his houses by evicting dirty tenants, and thus add- 
ing to his other responsibilities that of inspector of nuisances, must 
further prompt sales and further deter purchasers — so necessitating 
greater depreciation. What must happen ? The multiplication of 
houses, and especially small houses, being increasingly checked, there 
must come an increasing demand upon the local authority to make 
up for the deficient supply. More and more, the municipal or kindred 
body will have to build houses, or to purchase houses 
unsaleable to private persons in the way shown ; houses which, 
greatly lowered in value as they must become, it will, in many cases, 
pay to buy rather than to build new ones. Nay, this process must 
work in a double way ; since every entailed increase of local taxation 
still further depreciates property.* And then, when in towns this 
process has gone so far as to make the local authority the chief 
owner of houses, there will be a good precedent for publicly 
providing houses for the rural population, as proposed in the Radical 
programme,! and as urged by the Democratic Federation, which insists 
on the compulsory construction of healthy artisans’ and agricultural 
labourers’ dwellings in proportion to the population.*’ Manifestly, 
the tendency of that which has been done, is being done, and is 
presently to be done, is to approach the socialistic ideal in which 
the community is sole house-proprietor. 

Such, too, must be the effect of the daily growing policy on the 
tenure and utilization of the land. More numerous public benefits, 
to be achieved by more numerous public agencies, at the cost of aug- 
mented public burdens, must increasingly deduct from the returns on 
land ; until, as the depreciation in value becomes greater and greater, 
the resistance to change of tenure becomes less and less. Already, 
as every one knows, there is in maiYy places difficulty in obtaining 
tenants, even at greatly reduced rents ; and land of inferior fertility 
in some cases Kqs idle, or when farmed by the owner is often farmed 
at a loss. Clearly the margin of profit on capital invested in land is 
not such that taxes, local and general,; can be greatly raised to 

I 

* If any one thinks such fears are groundless let him contemtdate the fact that fi*om 
1867-8 to 1880-1, our annual local ex|)enditure for the United Kingdom has grown from 
£36j^l32,884 to £6.3,276,283 ; and that during the same 13 years the municipal expenditure 
in England and Wales alone, has grown from 13 millions to 30 millions a year ! How the 
increase of public burdens will join with other causes in bringing about public ownership, 
is shown by a statement made by Mr. W. Katbboi^, M.P., to which my attention has 
been drawn since the above paragraph was in type. He says, “ wit^n my own expe- 
nence, local taxation in New«*york has risen from 12«. 6d. per cent, to £2 128. 6d. per 
^nt. on the capital of its citizens — a charge which would more than absorb the whole 
moome of an average English landlord.’*— Otntwry^ February, ld83. ' 

t Jtotfnightly JReview, November, 1883, ppi 619-20. 
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support extended public administrations, without an absorption of it 
which will prompt owners to sell, and make the best of what reduced 
price they can get by emigrating and buying land not subject to 
heavy burdens; as, indeed, some are now doing. This process, carried 
far, must have the result of throwing inferior land out of cultivation ; ^ 
after which there will be raised more generally the demand made by 
Mr. Arch, who, addressing the Radical Association of Brighton 
lately, and contending that existing landlords do not make their 
land adequately productive for the public benefit, said “ he should 
like the present Government to pass a Compulsory Cultivation Bill 
an applauded proposal which he justified by instancing compulsory 
vfi^ination (thus illustrating the influence of precedent). And this 
demand *4vili be pressed, not only by the need for making the land 
productive, but also by the need for employing the rural population. 
After the Government has extended the practice of hiring the unem- 
ployed to work on deserted lands, or lands acquired at nominal 
prices, there will be reached a stage whence there is but a small 
further step to that arrangement which, in the programme of the 
Democratic Federation, is to follow nationalization of the land — 
the organization of agricultural and industrial armies under State 
control on co-operative principles/^ 

If any one doubts that such a revolution may be so reached, facts 
may be cited to show its likelihood. In Gaul, during the decline of 
the Roman Empire, so numerous were the receivers in comparison 
with the payers, and so enormous the weight of taxation, that the 
labourer broke down, the plains became deserts, and woods grew 
where the plough had been/^^ In like manner, when the French 
Revolution was approaching, the public burdens had become such 
that many farms remained uncultivated and many were deserted : one- 
quarter of the soil was absolutely lying waste ; and in some provinces 
one-half was in hcath.f Nor have we been without incidents of a 
kindred nature at home. Besides the facts that under the old Poor- 
Law the rates had in some parisjies risen to half the rental, and that 
in various places farms were lying uncultivated, there is the fact that 
in one case the rates had absorbed the whole proceeds of the soil. 

At Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire, in 18t32, the poor-rate “suddenly 
ceased in conseouence of the impossibility to continue its collection, the land- 
lords having given up their reVits, the farmers their tenancies, and the clergy- 
man his glebe and his tithos. The clergyman, Mr. Jeston, states that in 
October, 1832, the parish officers threw up their books, and the poor assembled 
in a body before his door while he was in bed, asking for advice and food. 
Partly from his own small means, partly from the charity of neighbours, and 
partly by rates in aid, imposed on the neighbouring parishes, they were ibr 
some time supported,’’^ \ 

* “Lactant.” De M. Perseciit. cc. 7, 23. 

i‘ Taine, “ L’Ancien Regime,’’ pp. 337-8 (iu the English Translation). 

t “Report of Commissioners for Inquiry into the Administration and Practical 
Operation of the Poor Laws,** p. 37. February 20, 1834, 

VOL. XLV. K K 
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The Commissioners add that the benevolent rector recommends that 
the whole of the land should be divided among the able-bodied 
panpers hoping that after help afforded for two years^ they might be 
able to maintain themselves. These facts, giving colour to the pro- 
phecy made in Parliament that continuance of the old Poor-Law for 
another thirty years would throw the land out of cultivation, clearly 
show that increase of public burdens may end in forced cultivation 
under public control. 

Then, again, comes State-ownership of railways. Already this 
exists to a large extent on the Continent. Already we have had here 
a few years ago loud advocacy of it. And now the cry, which was 
raised by sundry politicians and publicists, is taken up afresh the 
Democratic Federation, which proposes State-appropriKti^ff^I rail- 
ways, with or without compensation/^ Evidently, pressure from above 
joined by pressure from below, is likely to effect this change dictated 
by the policy everywhere spreading ; and with it must come many 
attendant changes. For railway-proprietors, at first owners and 
workers of railways only, have become masters of numerous 
businesses directly or indirectly connected with railways ; and these 
will have to be purchased by Government when the railways are 
purchased. Already exclusive carrier of letters, exclusive trans- 
mitter of telegrams, and on the way to become exclusive carrier of 
parcels, the State will not only be exclusive carrier of passengers, 
goods, and minerals, but will add to its present various trades many 
other trades. Even now, besides erecting its naval and military 
establishments and building harbours, docks, breakwaters, &c., it 
does the work of ship-builder, cannon-founder, small-arms maker, 
manufacturer of ammunition, army-clothier and bootmaker; and when 
the railways have been appropriated with or without compensation,^^ 
as the Democratic Federationists say, it will have to become 
locomotive-engine-builder, carriage-maker, tarpaulin and grease 
manufacturer, passenger- vessel owner, coal-miner, stone-quarrier, 
omnibus proprietor, &c. Meanwhile its local lieutenants, the muni- 
cipal governments, already in many places suppliers of water, 
gas-makers, owners and workers of tramways, proprietors of baths, 
will doubtless*^ have undertaken various other businesses. And 
when the State, directly or by proxy, l^as thus come into possession 
of, or has established, numerous ^concerns for wholesale production 
and for wholesale distribution, there will be good precedents for 
extending its function to retail distribution: following such an 
example, say, as is offered by the French Government, which has long 
been a retail tobacconist. 


Evidently then, the changes made,^ the changes in progress, and 
the changes urged, are carrying us not only towards State-ownership 
of land and dwellings and means of communication, all to be adminis- 
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tered and worked by State-agents, but towards State-usurpation of all 
industries ; the private forms of which, disadvantaged more and more 
in competition with the State, which can arrange eyerything for its 
own convenience, will more and more die away ; just as many volun- 
tary schools have, in presence of Board-schools. And so will be 
brought about the desired ideal of the socialists. 

And now when there has been reached this desired ideal, which 
^^practicaP^ politicians are helping socialists to reach, and which 
is so tempting on that bright side which socialists contemplate, 
what must be the accompanying shady side which they do not con- 
tej^a^late ? It is a matter of common remark, often made when a 
marriage^* k impending, that those possessed by strong hopes 
habitually dwell on the promised pleasures and think nothing of the 
accompanying pains. A further exemplification of this truth is 
supplied by these political enthusiasts and fanatical revolutionists. 
Impressed with the miseries existing under our present social arrange- 
ments, and not regarding these miseries as caused by the ill- working 
of a human nature but partially adapted to the social state, they 
imagine them to be forthwith curable by this or that re-arrangement. 
Yet, even did their plans succeed it could only be by substituting one 
kind of evil for another. A little deliberate thought would show 
that under their proposed arrangements their liberties must be 
surrendered in proportion as their material welfares were cared for. 

For no form of co-operation, small or great, can be carried on 
without regulation, and an implied submission to the regulating 
agencies. Even one of their own organizations for effecting social 
changes yields the proof. It is compelled to have its councils, its 
local and general ofiicers, its authoritative leaders, who must be 
obeyed under penalty of confusion and failure. And the experience 
of those who are loudest in their advocacy of a new social order 
under the paternal control of a Government, shows that even in 
private voluntarily-formed societies the power of the regulative 
organization becomes great, if not* irresistible ; often, indeed, causing 
grumbling and restivencss among those controlled. •Trades Unions, 
which carry on a kind of industrial war in defence of 'vforkers' interests 
versus employers^ interests,^ find that subordination almost military 
in its strictness is needful to secure cflBcient action; for divided 
councils prove fatal to success. And even in bodies of co-operators, 
formed for carrying on manufacturing or distributing businesses, and 
not needing that obedience to leaders which is required where the 
aims are offensive or defensive, it is still found that the adminis- 
trative agency acquires so great a power that there arise complaints 
about ^^the tyranny of organization.^^ Judge then what must 
happen when, instead of combinations small, local and volunta^, 
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to “wliich men may belong or not as they please> we have a 
national combination in which each citizen finds himself incorpo- 
rated, and from which he cannot separate himself without leaving 
the country. Judge what must under such conditions become the 
power of a graduated and centralized officialism, holding in its hands 
thb resources of the community, and having behind it whatever 
amount of force it finds requisite to carry out its decrees and main- 
tain what it calls order. Well may a Prince Bismarck display 
leanings toward State-socialism. 

And then after recognizing, as they must if they think out their 
scheme, the power possessed by the regulative agency in the new 
social system so temptingly pictured, let its advocates ask then^lves 
to what end this power must be used. Not dwelling (5xCtfisively, as 
they habitually do, on the material well-being and the mental grati- 
fications to be provided for them by a beneficent administration, let 
them dwell a little on the price to be paid. The officials cannot 
create the needful supplies : they can but distribute among individuals 
that which the individuals have joined to produce. If the public 
agency is required to provide for them, it must reciprocally require 
them to* furnish the means. There cannot be, as under our 
existing system, agreement between employer and employed — this 
the scheme excludes. There must in place of it be command by 
local authorities over workers, and acceptance by the workers of 
that which the authorities assign to them. And this, indeed, is the 
arrangement distinctly, but as it would seem inadvertently, pointed 
to by the members of the Democratic Federation. For they pro- 
pose that production should be carried on by agricultural and 
industrial armies under State control apparently not remembering 
that armies pre-suppose grades of officers, by whom obedience would 
have to be insisted upon, since otherwise neither order nor efficient 
work could be ensured. So that each would stand toward the 
governing agency in the relation of slave to master. 

‘^But the governing agency would be a master which he and 
others made and kept constantly in check, and one which therefore 
would not control him or others more than was needful for the 
benefit of eacK and all.^^ 

To which reply the first rejoinder is that, even if so, eaeh member 
of the community as an individual would be a slave to the com- 
munity as a whole. Such a relation has habitually existed in militant 
communities, even under quasi-popular forms of government. In 
ancient Greece the accepted principle was that the citizen belonged 
neither to himself nor to his family, but belonged to his city — 
the city being with the Greek equivalent to the community. And 
this doctrine, proper to a state of constant warfare, is a doctrine 
which socialism unawares re-introduces into a state intended to be 
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purely industrial. The services of each will belong to the aggregate 
of all ; and for these services, such returns will be. given as the 
authorities think proper. So that even if the administration is of 
the beneficent kind intended to be secured, slavery, however mild, 
must be the outcome of the arrangement. 

A second rejoinder is that the administration will presently become 
not of the intended kind, and that the slavery will not be mild. The 
socialist speculation is vitiated by an assumption like that which viti- 
ates the speculations of the practicaF^ politician. It is assumed that 
officialism will work as it is intended to work, which it never does. 
The%.machinery of Communism, like existing social machinery, has 
to be iranjed out of existing human nature; and the defects of 
existing human nature will generate in the one the same evils as 
in the other. The love of power, the selfishness, the injustice, the 
untruthfulness, which often in comparatively short times bring private 
organizations to disaster, will inevitably, where their eftects accu- 
mulate from generation to generation, work evils far greater and 
less remediable ; since vast and complex and possessed of all the 
resources, the administrative organization once developed and con- 
solidated must become irresistible. And if there needs proof that 
the periodic exercise of electoral power would fail to prevent this, it 
suffices to instance the French Government, which, purely popular in 
origin, and subject from time to time to popular judgment, neverthe- 
less tramples on the freedom of citizens to an extent which the 
English delegates to the late Trades Unions Congress say “is a disgrace 
to, and an anomaly in, a Republican nation. 

The final result w^ould be a revival of despotism. A disciplined 
army of civil officials, like an army of military officials, gives supreme 
power to its head — a power which has often led to usurpation, as 
in mediaeval Europe and still more in Japan — nay, has thus so led 
among our neighbours, within our own times. The recent confessions 
of M. de Maupas have shown l^ow readily a constitutional head, 
elected and trusted by the whole people, may, with the aid of a few 
unscrupulous confederates, paralyze the representative body and make 
himself autocrat. That those who rose to power in a socialistic organi- 
zation would not scruple to parry out their aims at all costs, we have 
good reason for concluding. When we find that shareholders who, 
sometimes gaining but often losing, have made that railway-system 
by which national prosperity has been so greatly increased, are 
spoken of by the council of the Democratic ^Federation as having 
laid hands^' on the means of communication, we may infer that 
those who directed a socialistic administration might interpret with 
extreme perversity the claims of individuals and classes under their 
control. And when, further, we find members of this same council 
urging that the State should take possession of the railways, “ with 
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or without compensation/^ we may suspect that the heads of the ideal 
society desired would be but little deterred by considerations of equity 
from pursuing whatever policy they thought needful : a policy which 
' ,would always be one identified with their own supremacy. It would 
neel^but a war with an adjacent society, or some internal discontent 
demanding forcible suppression, to at once transform a socialistic 
administration into a grinding tyranny like that of ancient Peru ; 
under which the mass of the people, controlled by grades of officials, 
and leading lives that were inspected out-of-doors and in-doors, 
laboured for the support of the organization which regulated them, 
and were left with but a bare subsistence for themselves, And^-en 
would be completely revived, under a different form, of 

status — that system of compulsory co-operation, the decaying 
tradition of which is represented by the old Toryism and towards 
which the new Toryism is carrying us back. 

But we shall be on our guard against all that — we shall take 
precautions to ward off such disasters,^^ will doubtless say the 
enthusiasts. Be they “ practical politicians with their new regula- 
tive measures, or communists with their schemes for re-organizing 
labour, the answer is ever the same : — It is true that plans of 
kindred nature have, from unforeseen causes and adverse accidents, 
or the misdeeds of those concerned, been brought to failure ; but this 
time we shall profit by past experiences and succeed.^^ There seems 
no getting people to accept the truth, which nevertheless is con- 
spicuous enough, that the welfare of a society and the justice of its 
arrangements arc at bottom dependent on the characters of its 
members ; and that improvement in neither can take place with- 
out that improvement in character which results from carrying on 
peaceful [industry under the restraints imposed by an orderly social 
life. The belief, not only of the socialists but also of those so-called 
Liberals who are diligently preparing the way for them, is that by 
due skill an ill-working humanity may be framed into well- working 
institutions. It is a delusion. The defective natures -of citizens will 
show themselve*^ in the bad acting of whatever social structure they 
are arranged into. There is no political alchemy by which you can 
get golden conduct out of leaden instincts. 


Herbert Spencer. 



PROVINCIAL HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 


S EVENTY or eighty members of the House of Commons pledged 
to plague the Government until they get Home Rulc^* — such, 
we are assured, will be the situation after the next general election. 
The bye elections which have taken place in Ireland tend to confirm 
this forecast. If we may judge by the language held by the leaders 
of the movement, it bodes no good to Ireland or to Britain. Their 
tone is hostile to Imperial interests. They regard us as foreigners, 
and the ultimate goal of their desire seems to be the creation of a 
so-called Free Irish Repuhlic.^^ This would make of Ireland a 
weak little State, looking for an alliance with others than its nearest 
neighbours. Among its own people it could not hope for union, for 
the antagonism between the North and the rest of the country is 
one derived from difference of race, accentuated and embittered by 
difference of religion. If a Republic were indeed possible, it is 
probable that it would be more easily founded and sustained by 
Ulster, should its people desire such a form of government. But 
they are emphatic in the rejection of any such idea. With the 
majority of Irishmen, in whose veins Celtic blood ‘predominates, a 
Republican form is the least likely to succeed of all governments, for 
the Celt likes to be ruled rathe^ by an individual than by a party. 
Each little tribe in the old days gave obedience to a king, and the 
instinct of personal authority is strong among them. They like to 
worship a hero, and it may be added that each party among them likes to 
have its own hero to adore. A strong hand is* what they understand, 
so long as the strong hand & accompanied by a kindly heart. Affec- 
tionate, impulsive and turbulent, their imagftiation must be fed and 
their love won, while their respect is gained by the strong blows of the 
sword of justice and authority. Apt to complain against all govern- 
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znent^ we must discard for them in these days the kind of authority 
to which their wild septs used to submit — namely, the patriarchal 
rule of local priilces. The nearest approach to this would be the 
investment in provincial assemblies of the power of self-government, 
'" with jurisdiction over those matters which most affect the common 
peopfe: the tenure of land, the regulation of education, and the support 
of the churches. The men who are always agin the Governments^ 
would then vent their displeasure in changing their local rulers — the 
blame being cast on them, and not on any so-called " alien Govern- 
ment.^^ It is obvious that no Empire could exist which would allow 
its provinces, situated within two hours^ distance of its own shores, to 
set up a separate independent government. Yet such is the demjffid 
of the leaders of the so-called NationaP^ Irish Party, 'f hey desire 
secession from the power of England, and their thoughts and affec- 
tions are turned to America, with which country they would prefer 
an alliance to the existing bond with Britain. Their first step to 
entire separation is the demand for a Parliament to meet in Dublin, 
representative of all Ireland, so that further agitation may be carried 
on by the united voice of organized secession, speaking through a 
majority which would vote down the voice of Ulster. 

Such, shortly stated, is the political situation. 

The inconvenience and more, the possible peril arising from it, 
can hardly be too strongly stated. It means that the votes con- 
trolled by the Nationalists^^ shall, whenever parties are more 
evenly balanced in point of number, control the situation. It is 
inevitable that parties shall woo a vote which can exercise so much 
influence, for it has already become a power. Obstruetion of debate, 
and of the whole business of the country, may efl'ectively be carried on 
in spite of the recent re-arrangement of the rules of the House, adopted 
with a view to the suppression of such practices. When forty men 
are always ready to stand up to support a motion of adjournment, 
such motions will be made over and over again. The concessions 
hitherto made to Irish views^^ havd’in no sense or manner modified 
the hostility of the representatives of three of the Irish provinces. 
Property has be,en altered by putting the tenant and the former 
landlord into a forced joint partnership in the nominal proprietorship^ 
of the soil. The Anglican Established ChurCh has been disestablished. 
Catholics may have any place save that of the sovereign, for* there is 
no position open to a subject for which they are not eligible. Less 
taxation is exacted from Ireland than from the sister kingdoms. 
Grants to relieve her poor, and to encourage the prosecution of her 
fisheries, and to ej^ecute great public weeks have been freely i^adQ 
for her benefit. The time of the Legislature has been taken up for 
the consideration of her affairs, to the exclusion of matters relating 
to the larger and more important sections of population elsewherCp^ 
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The priests do not complain that their religion has not the freest scope. 
Unless the mere fact that certain Protestants are among the land- 
holding class be considered antagonistic to the interests of the 
Papacy, there is no sign of former Protestant domination. InsteadT 
of free competition being allowed to determine the price and rej^ of ' 
land, Courts have been established to fix an arbitrary value as tho 
rent due from the occupier to the owner. The owners have, there- 
fore, ceased to make improvements, and as time passes, and these 
are made by the tenant, the faet of the existence of the landlord as 
a mere rent charger is certain to be represented as a grievance, and 
the land which was his, and has been by one aet divorced from his 
managemignt, will by another become the property of one only of the 
present partners in its possession. Although the pressure of popula- 
tion on the resources of the land has diminished, and the produce of 
the soil and the wealth of the people have increased, we see no sign 
that the bitterness among them against British rule is lessened. A 
Legislature already overburdened has its precious time taken up 
ever more and more in listening to complaints against an adminis- 
tration which has ceaselessly endeavoured to propitiate Irish senti- 
ment. One of its ministers sent to carry out reforms, and himself 
full of zeal in the cause of Irish good government, has been 
barbarously murdered on the very day of his arrival in the capital, 
and the execration of the crime, which was so loudly expressed in 
England, found but a faint echo on the other side of St. George^s 
Channel. The dissatisfaction among the majority of the people is 
faithfully reflected by their representatives at Westminster. As the 
numbers of [the malcontents become greater, so does their Parlia- 
mentary organization become more serried and more formidable. 
When argument has been exhausted, and pretexts of delay are put 
forward to waste time, embarrass the Government, annoy the House 
of Commons, and throw ridicule on Parliamentary machinery, a 
strong force of Irish members bent on obstruction becomes a 
formidable engine. The contest* becomes a physical one, for relays 
of members have to be organized to maintain dcbjitc and motions 
for adjournment, and these objects can and will be effected when 
there are a sufficient number to carry on the wordy war, and to 
spend the night in the perambulatory labour of defiling into the 
lobbies to count votes on ihe divisions. It requires little prescience 
to see that if the steam can be kept up^^ in Ireland, the nuisance 
will become almost intolerable in the Commons. And there ia 
nothing to prevent the steam being kept up.*'^ There are millions 
of Irishmen and of their descendants in America, who fancy that the 
State sovereignty there in existence might be transplanted to Ireland. 
There are hundreds of thousands who would justify any attempt, 
made with any weapons, to separate Ireland from what they are 
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pleased to call the English yoke. This wide-spread sympathy bears 
material fruit. There is hardly a populous town in the United 
^tates where an appeal for funds on behalf of Irish freedom^^ is 
^ot heartily responded to. Although time after time subscribers to 
patj^otic" funds have seen their money wasted and misapplied, yet 
numbers are ever ready to subscribe again. The funds are never 
lacking even if demanded by men of little authority. They flow 
into the coffers of the agitators whenever any one of note among 
them solicits assistance from the American Irishman. In the most 
remote mining villages in the Rocky Mountains, I have heard cheers 
given for the Land League of Ireland, from men who thought th§*t 
the mere presence in their midst of a stranger who happened to be 
a British oflScial was a sufficient cause to make them show their 
opinion. In the large cities Irishmen are regularly brigaded into 
societies, with a view of giving help, countenance, and money to the 
efforts of their brethren at home. Even murder is not murder if 
the deed be committed to overthrow landlordism.^^ We may look 
upon it as a certain fact that it is impossible under present conditions 
to look for Irish content, and that the seditions will increase in 
number, and will be sustained at home and from abroad by the con- 
tributions of a people who are as good haters as they are capable of 
loving their chosen chiefs ; and are as unscrupulous in their means of 
revenge as they are brave in open conflict. 

Are we to rest on our oars, and let this storm go on increasing 
in violence around us, or arc there some hints which we may use to 
show us how to throw oil on the troubled waters ? The inconve- 
nience is great as it is. Do we wish for ever to be obliged to hold 
the whip of coercion over the sister island ? Do we desire that our 
army be permanently weakened by the detachment of 20,000 to 
30,000 men for duty in Ireland ? 

Let us examine what the ultra Home Rulc^^ claims are, and 
why they are inadmissible by any Government composed of rational 
rulers. 

The conquest* of Ireland has never been complete. We have 
dethroned her petty kings, we have established families in their 
possessions. We have spread the English language, so that the 
knowledge of Erse is less in Ireland, than in Scotland. Our system 
of law, our municipal institutions, our local government, are in every 
district in Ireland the counterpart of what they are in England. Nor 
are these complained of by the Irish people. They understand them, 
and they scarcely know that they are not native to the soil. The 
peasantry and the young townsmen are hot averse to serving in the 
army raised for our comtoon defence, and most manfully do they bear 
their part in the Imperial wars. Yet we cannot say that we have 
conquered the affections of the Irish, for whenever men among them 
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arise to speak against our rule they are heard eagerly, and references 
to their former state, whose History^^ is little else but fancy, con- 
fusion and crime, relieved only by the learning and piety of the early 
Christian priesthood, are sufficient to make them demand any change 
which it may suit the agitator of the day to propose. Each IrisJ;|jRian 
knows that as long as his country is politically united to the Empire^ 
he may fill any position of honour. He may, as Prime Minister, be 
the virtual Sovereign. He may command the armies. The English 
Bar is open to him. In every profession, in every colony, he may see 
countrymen of his own who have risen, as he may rise, to fill and 
a^orn the highest and the most responsible place of trust. And yet 
with all 4ius he is, as a rule, unsatisfied. The cause of this is partly 
the former bad treatment Ireland reeeived at the hands of the 
English, partly the poverty of the country. The first cause can 
now be overlooked, for it has ceased to operate — the English being 
willing and anxious to give Ireland not only equal but most favourable 
treatment. The second cause is one which will last, for Ireland is 
never likely to become a rich country; but it may be possible to show 
Irishmen that it is no fault of ours if the country remains poor. It 
is rich already in comparison with its state at any former epoch. It 
may grow more wealthy, and it should be our business to prove that 
material help as well as good will to assist it in becoming so is by no 
means lacking. 

In the meantime it is difficult to believe that all has been done 
which may be done to prevent each agitator from having fuel to 
light. How desperate and dangerous are the remedies these leaders 
themselves propose ! Who believes that an independent Irish 
Bepublic would not be torn asunder by faction strife ? And yet it 
is to obtain a separate national government that efforts are made. 
They are sometimes cloaked, sometimes displayed, to audiences in 
Ireland or the United States. If discontent exists in regard to land 
tenure, the abolition of landlordism is advocated as the most con- 
venient platform.^^ When it suits them to change the immediate 
cry, the Land League^’ of yesterday becomes the National League^' 
of to-day. In each case war is proclaimed against England. ^^All 
means are fair in war,^' and every blow, no matter how foul, is 
excused on the plea that as a conflict in arms is impracticable, secret 
war is to be justified. *No means are left untried to excite the 
labouring and farming classes. Where they are indifferent they are 
coerced by a shameful system of agrarian terrorism, whose dark 
deeds of brutal violence and midnight slaughter, sparing neither age 
nor sex, dot the land wii!h stains of blood. \Vbere they are in 
sympathy with the insurgent chiefs who are 'masked as constitutional 
reformers, means are adopted to prevent the payment of rent, so as 
to starve out the foreign garrison.^' The payments yet allowed by 
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the new Land Courts are denounced as rack-renting, and nothing 
but the stringency of the temporary Coercion Acts, and the fear of 
punishment, saves* the owner from the confiscation of the remnant 
yet belonging to him. Open warfare — the terrible warfare of civil 
strife^were preferable to a condition which lowers the minds of men 
to conSive at assassination, when they refuse to give evidence against 
the butchers employed by the secret societies. 

It is diflBcult to advocate any reform, when its adversaries see 
each step taken towards it hailed by the enemies of the Empire as 
a step taken in the direction of their desires. Yet we ought not to 
shrink from doing what we can to make any injustice to the tenant 
or cottier impossible, for it is on the scattered and (of Ijijtg years) 
rare cases of such injustice that much of the strength of the popular 
movements are founded. Were the laws of forty years ago still in 
force, the spirit of insurrection would be far fiercer, and the support 
given to it abroad would be far more formidable. There are not wanting 
good men and true among Irishmen both at home, in America, and 
in the Colonies, who recognize and publicly say that they do recognize 
the good offices of England in the cause of Ireland's regeneration. 
These discountenance the doctrine of secession, and would be satisfied 
with moderate reforms. They know that the extreme demands made 
are not only inadmissible in any Empire but directly deleterious to 
Ireland herself. 

Any Home Eule concession which would lead more or less directly 
to reinforce the demand for separation would be harmful. This 
would be the case were a central Irish Parliament again to meet in 
Dublin. Previous experience, bad as that was, gives no means of 
judging of what a modern national Parliament assembled there would 
mean. In days when the suffrage was so restricted that a few 
squires and squireens elected the member for the shire, and bribery 
as much as patriotism sent the town representative to College Green, 
an assembly at Dublin was a very different thing to what its successor 
would become. We should now have *a large body of members elected 
by a low suffrage,^ of whom two-thirds would glory in antagonism to 
England, and possibly one- third would alone be thoroughly loyal to 
the Empire. Were power to legislate in civil right given to such 
an assembly its first work would be the confiscation of all property 
held under what would be caUed a title given by a foreign govern- 
ment. Compensation would not be dreamed of, the large rural popu- 
lation would demand to be put into possession of their farms, and the 
demand would be granted. Large sums would be voted from the 
common treasury fbr the support of the^Catholic Church, and it is 
doubtful if a sop would be thrown to Ulster by the endowment of 
Protestant institutions. The Northern province would, if it did not 
go with the tide, be overborne. If she resented the politics of the 
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majority her only remedy would lie in force, in an appeal to which 
means of conviction she would not stand alone, intimately connected 
as her people are with the neighbouring coasts* of Scotland and 
Lancashire, 

Even if we take for granted that only domestic matters would he 
relegated to the newly constituted Parliament, what an in^sant 
struggling after further rights, and greater freedom^^ should we 
see ! The cries for wider liberty, now vague enough, and raised by 
almost every man with differing ideas as to what the phrase means, 
would be formulated and crystallized into distinct requests defined 
by resolutions of the Irish House. Who believes that any check 
would operate to modify these desires ? Would an Irish House of 
Lords b^rfor one moment listened to ? Would its voice not be 
howled down as the embodiment of the very landlordism which it 
is the chief mission of every Nationalist to destroy ? How could any 
veto power be exercised, if such were to be reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament? The Irish IIouse,for the mere pastime of the thing, would 
be perpetually passing laws which under any conceivable system of 
Imperial supervision of vital questions, would be pronounced ultra 
vires. The raging of the Irish Parliament at the disallowance of their 
measures would at oucc constitute it in the eyes of all Patriots'^ 
the exponent of national aspirations, held down by an alien English 
mechanical majority. A Dublin Parliament would simply focus in 
one blaze of heat whatever burning elements exist. It would centre 
and crystallize the separated vapours of sedition. It would itself be 
the starting-point of fresh complications in the demand for greater 
powers. Let us imagine for a moment the Irish Parliament is met in 
the capital. There is evidently plenty of life in the assembly. The chafi* 
and fun interchanged among the members as they arrive is fresher, 
more witty, and the laughter and the hand-shaking is more hearty, than 
among the colder Saxons at Westminster. Dublin is delighted to 
have so many of the jovial and improvident sons of the soil again in 
her midst. Surely trade will flourish now, and the tradesman in the 
enthusiastic crowd which has gathered to sec the new members pass 
rubs his hands and expresses his joy aloud. An unkind stranger 
suggests that perhaps now the Lord Lieutenant's Court will no longer be 
kept up, and that money won't flow so freely from the Saxon Treasury 
as before. This casts a momentary gloom over our friend ; but he ia 
like the rest of the crowd, who are pushing, elbowing, grinning, and 
throwing up their caps at the joy of having a National Assembly, and 
Ireland for the Irish. In the House the SJpeaker has been elected, 
chiefly because he will not keep too much order, and is a good fellow 
and a true Hibernian. Prayers have been said by a priest, and it is 
seen with satisfaction that the Protestants of the North have shown 
the moderation which may now well become them, by abstention 
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from any demand to have a Protestant as well as a Catholic chaplain. 
But the interior of the House shows these gentlemen of the North 
sitting apartj and exhibiting far less of that exuberance of spirit 
which is manifested by over two-thirds of the deputies. They have 
^been heard to discuss the complexion of the Upper House, which is 
denJiftiiiced by their Catholic friends as chiefly consisting of the sons 
of scoundrels who sold their glorious old country to the stranger 
for filthy titles, ‘^Who but an Orangeman would care to listen to the 
opinions of such senators ? Sooner than that they should influence 
legislation, it were better that there be only one Chamber. If 
there must be another let it be modelled after the Senate of the 
United States and be elected by the districts of the country and 
not nominated by a Government in whom no true Iriotenen can 
trust. Let them have a Senate, if a second Chamber be wanted. 
But that Senate should have power to make treaties as in the 
great Republic. And why restrict the Irish Parliament : surely it 
knows best the interests of its country ? And so the national 
vanity (and what people has not national vanity, if it be worth its 
salt ?) would ever afford reason and argument for the grant of greater 
power. ^^Why should not Ireland frame her own tariff? Why 
should a country, manifestly destined by Providence as a manu-» 
facturing centre, be allowed to remain a mere drawer of water 
and hewer of wood to Free Trade England ? England has fostered 
her industries by the application of protective laws. When she had 
manufactures she threw down the barriers, perhaps because she feared 
Ireland might become her rival ! Has not Irish industry been 
crushed again and again by the trade jealousy of Britain? Is not 
the country in as advantageous a position geographically as is her 
neighbour? Situated like her between Europe and America, with 
harbours as good as any, with a people more intelligent, why is 
it that we see agriculture her chief, although it cannot be called 
her only industry ? Protection, in the form of a higher tariff, 
would encourage Irishmen to build mills for cotton, would bid 
manufacturers of wool, lace, porcelain, leather, &c., to be spread 
over the South* and West instead of being confined to Dublin 
and Belfast alone. Let us have Protection. Let us exclude, except 
for a consideration — except for a quid pro jquo — the Saxon products. 
Is not sympathy for us to be seen alone in America ? To her we shall 
extend the ^ most favoured nation treatment.^ If our just views for 
our own interest be disregarded, will she not help us ? In the mean- 
time let us demand th^, authority over our own sons. Let the Irish 
militia be like the. militia of the United States, under the control of 
the local government. Who but tyrants would refuse so just, so 
reasonable a request ? &c. &c.” 

In short; once constitute your half-rebellious sister kingdom into 
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an organized State, there is no halting on that path which will lead 
with them to increased demands, and with you to the denial of them, 
until the last state of that country shall be seven times worse than 
the first. 

A central Irish Parliament assembled at Dublin is inconsistenj^ 
with the true interests of Ireland, and incompatible with the inpgrity 
of the Empire. 

But is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no extrication from 
this apparently hopeless tangle? 

It has always been supposed of Lord Russell that he was willing 
to undertake the impossible, and that he would have with confidence 
put himself, at five minutes’ notice, in case of war, in command 
of the Channel Fleet. A wise man, he had the knack of taking the 
side which had success with it, before success had crowned its 
banners. He was in favour of dividing Ireland for certain purposes 
into the four provinces of Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. 

Could we not give the Irish all they can reasonably desire, and 
prevent them from cutting our throats, and their own, by some 
similar arrangement ? 

Might we not relieve the Imperial Parliament of some troublesome 
and time-consuming business by transferring it to the shoulders of 
Irish Provincial Diets ? 

The whole country has about 5,000,000 inhabitants, so that each 
province would have a constituency more numerous than that of 
many American States, Connecticut and Rhode Island take just as 
much pride in their autonomy and Home Rule,^^ as do New York 
or Illinois. Why should not education at all events be entrusted to 
provincial Diets ? Let there be two Houses in each, and let both 
be elective. Let the suffrage be the household suffrage^^ for 
the lower House, and a higher suflrage for the second, with the 
further provision that the second House or Provincial Council shall 
hold their seats for a given term of years. Let them manage educa- 
tion. Let them assess for provincial roads, for lunatic asylums, for 
the church if they so please, and the Budget necessary for the payment 
of the provincial members and officials. Keep in *the hands of an 
Imperial Irish Cabinet Minister and his secretariat at Dublin the 
militia, the police, the administration of civil and criminal law, the 
control of lighthouses, navigation, customs and excise, and all rail- 
road matters which affect any two provinces. 

A growing pride and satisfaction in the self-government of each 
province would prevent any desire for amalgamation in Dublin. 
The torch of local dignity would not like to be ^extinguished in the 
odorous waters of the Liffey. Each local governor (for such there 
should be to preside over the local government) would imagine 
himself to be Brian Boru. Ulster would be contented, for she 
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desires to be let alone. An occasional appeal for financial help 
would perhaps be made to the Imperial Funds, and these requests 
would be generously met, if peaceable conduct led to a disposition to 
consider the claims advanced, and no infraction of Imperial power 
^were advocated. All would depend on the rigid confinement of local 
p(?hi^ to certain specified subjects. 

It will be conceded that, just as a man who receives a gift of 
property cannot stand to the donor of it in the same position as 
another who has all his lifetime possessed his own, and is beholden 
to no one ; so an Irish province to which a measure of self- 
government may be granted could not be held to be in the position 
of an American Sovcreign^^ State which has always possessed and 
practised self-government. In the case of America the »^ates were 
the donors of certain powers to the National Government. In 
Ireland it is the Imperial Government who might give certain powers 
to the local assemblies. Safeguards must necessarily be adopted in 
giving " Home llulc.^^ For instance, in the concession of the power 
of taxation for provincial purposes, it would be necessary to ensure 
that the incidence of that taxation be not unjustly laid on one 
description of property alone, but that it should be raised, if the 
power to raise it be given, from all classes. Temporary spites 
against landlords, while there are as yet few of them, might lay the 
burthens on them only. We have prevented the raek-renting of the 
occupier. We must see that the owner have also a livelihood. 
The Imperial Legislature has but lately regulated landed property. 
It could not stultify itself by permitting the reversal of its measures. 
All property held under existing laws must therefore be held as 
excluded from the action of the local chambers. But, given the 
power of increasing present taxation with the present incidence of 
taxation on taxable property, the local houses might raise money for 
the purchase of lands from those willing to sell. They might be 
assisted by the Imperial Treasury in such an object. We gave 
£30,000,000 to compensate owners^ of West Indian slaves, and paid 
that price to change conditions which never touched the political 
well-being of the empire. The land question in Ireland does touch 
our nearest interests. It would be worth while largely to assist local 
effort, were that local effort directed to tl^e increase of a landowning 
peasantry. If trouble arise from, over-population under a local 
regime, the peasantry will cast out local governments, and shillelagh 
or shoot their own friends. The earth-hunger^^ will not be 
appeased, but if misery arise from its indulgence, it will no longer be 
said that it is due, to the Saxon oppressors. 

Communication with America has become so easy that emigration 
of a purely voluntary character may be trusted to some extent to 
relieve overcrowding. Small landholders, even if they live only in 
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^ a turf cabin^ are not revolutionists^ and they will b^ome less and less 
inclined to revolution when they see that the otly effect of change is 
to place in power another local administration which will mu^ 
resemble that which has preceded it. Much property might be 
allowed to pass under the administration of local government, oncir 
the rights of property guaranteed by Imperial legislation have^een 
bought up. The Irish would have a gradually increasing jurisdiction 
over the landed property of a province, and power to raise money for the 
subvention of their Church and the education of their youth. Provincial 
4iets would thus have subjects dear to their people in their own hands. 
Poverty we cannot cure, nor could any local machinery do so. Small 
proprietors will mortgage their farms, and, getting into debt, will have 
to leave. ^ Subdivision of land is certain to proceed, unless checked 
by paternal legislation, for with the Celts a natural kindness of heart 
leads to this ruinous procedure. They who have to leave on this 
account may, in future at all events, not have to ascribe their failures 
to English government,^^ and would not swell further the ranks of 
the Irish-American haters of Britain in America, This class is 
becoming always more numerous, and exercises upon the local and 
national councils of the great llepublic a marked and decided 
influence. 

Let the plan of local governments in Ireland be at all events dis- 
cussed. Perhaps we may ask those in favour of the present state of 
affairs to re*consider whether the money spent on a Lord- Lieutenant 
might not be more profitably used in helping to pay the salaries of 
local governors, if the amount be in excess of that required for the office 
of an Irish Secretary of State. 

Lorne. 
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T racing back the history of language to that remote period 
wlien our primitive ancestors were struggling with the difficulty 
of forming and expressing definite thought, the progress of investiga- 
tion brings out more and more clearly the fact that there was once a 
time when, not only in thought but in name, contradictory ideas 
were identical ; when, in fact, black was white. 

The oldest preserved specimens of human speech arc handed down 
to us in Egyptian literature. Going back to about four thousand 
years before Christ, when the first historical dynasties were ruling 
over the fertile valley of the Nile, the hieroglyphics of those times 
display a stage of linguistic .dcvclopment earlier even than the date of 
their oldest specimens. Known only to the priests, and rcvereutiall3r 
guarded as amongst the great professional secrets of the caste, the 
characters as well as the words used in hieroglyphic writing were 
settled in prehistoric times, and from a mysterious pei'iod preceding 
by many centuries the first inscriptions extant, remained substantially 
the same for several tliousands of years. Though not a few innova- 
tions crept in in course of time, these were wholly impotent to change 
the main portion^ of the sacred lexicon and grammar fixed in days of 
yore. The vernacular altered indeed, but, the written language re- 
mained essentially unchanged ; thoi^sands of new words arose in the 
everyday parlance of the people, but still the scribes were content to 
adhere to the principal features of the old code. This code, showing 
a highly developed tongue and alphabet even in its oldest specimens, 
must have taken ages to form. Hence what we read in the Egyptian 
literature of the last, four thousand yeaVs before Christ is, broadly 
speaking, the language of an era much more antique than the oldest 
tablet rescued from the wreck pf time. In point of antiquity there 
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' is nothing in the linguistic records of the world that can be proved at 
all to compare with this. 

In this Unique relic of old-world language, we are startled to discover 
a large number of words with two meanings, one the exact opposite of 
the other. Imagine for a moment, if indeed you can imagine 
apparent nonsense, that the word good" in the English language 
meant bad" as well as good that the noun " light" was 
habitually used in London to denote light as well as darkness ; that 
one American miner applied the term gold" to gold, while another 
referred it to dross : and you will be able to realize the practice of the 
ancient Egyptians. At this point the reader no doubt shakes his head 
incredulously. However, as there are notoriously many more things 
in hfeaven and earth than can be divined by philosophy, the follow- 
ing list will, it is hoped, not be denied a hearing. It contains a few 
examples taken at random from a far greater number occurring in 
carved and painted inscriptions on Egyptian temple walls. When wish- 
ing to convey the sense of strong," stout," the people of the Nile were 
wont to utter the syllabic lien ; but they pronounced the same sound 
when they meant to say weak.” Similarly they said ari, meaning 
cither above" or below ;" Lem^ meaning either include" or ex- 
clude an, meaning either to move away from a thing" or in the 
Klirection of a tiling/^ They likewise employed the one vocable her to 
signify both with" and without" as well as both ^'for ^ and against,” 
Looking at these and many similar examples of antithetical meaning,* 
there can be no doubt, that, at one period at least, and in one language 
at any rate, words abounded which denoted a thing and its opposite 
as w^ell. However astonishing, there is the fact ; however irrational, 
the existence of the process is indubitable. The thing has clearly to 
be acknowledged and dealt with. 

Now this was not the practice of a barbarous or unenlightened tribe. 
The Egyptians ranked amongst the foremost of ancient mankind. 
Highly civilized at a period when the greater part of the world was 
plunged in utter barbarism, Egypfians practised the mechanical arts 
while our own ancestors were still grovelling in primeval dirt. They 
inculcated lofty moral teaching, including a portion of the Ten Com- 
mandments, at a time when Europeans knew no right but the right of 
strength, and acknowledged^no law except club-law. They had a dim 
perception of the unity and all-embracing love of the Deity when 
what are now considered the civilized nations lay prostrate in th^ 
dust before murderous idols. To have achieved civilization so many 
centuries before the barbarous rest of the world^, Egyptians must have 
been uncommonly clever and" keen. To have accomplished spiritual 
and industrial progress in advance of nearly everybody else, they 

♦The author’s “Coptic Researches,” “Ilcbester Lectures,” and “Gegensinn” 
contain copious lists. 
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must have been a singularly sharps wise^ and persevering race* And 
yet these are the people, who, to all appearance, do not seem to have 
possessed the capacity of distinguishing between the most cqntradic* 
tory notions. How are we to account for this ? How did they 
"^m^ge to understand each other ? Or, what is equally to the point, 
how do know what they meant? 

Fortunately for the elucidation of primeval speech, the Egyptians, 
who propose the riddle, themselves supply the means for solving it — 
means at least as unexpected as the riddle itself. Of all the eccen- 
tricities of the Egyptian dictionary the most startling, perhaps, is 
this, that in addition to the words with antithetical meanings, there 
are compound terms, combining words of opposite significations, and 
yet conveying the sense of only one of them. For instance, .these 
people were in the habit of forming the two words old^^ and 
‘^young^^ into a compound vocable old-young,^' which signified 
nothing but " young.^^ They also had a word far-near,^^ meaning 
to express near.^^ They said connect- separatc,^^ for connect/^ 
and without- within,^^ for “within,” and used many other com- 
pounds of the same kind,* — words which force us to ask : Is not all 
this sheer nonsense ? 

We shall presently see whether it is or not Meanwhile we note 
that, in the instances quoted, words with antithetical meanings are 
deliberately united to express, not a new meaning evolved from the 
two opposites (as is sometimes the case in Chinese), but the signifi- 
cation of one only of the two constituent members of the compound, 
which would have sufficed to express the same sense by itself. From 
this excess of antithetical confusion springs the enlightening spark 
which reveals the mystery. 

Deliberate combination of opposites, for the purpose of expressing 
only one of the pair, thus constituting a perfectly natural anrl 
rational process in Egyptian eyes, the crowding of antagonistic 
ideas into a simple and non-composite term is seen to present 
but another variety of the same general phenomenon. In the 
light of these extraordinary facts our eyes are gradually opened to 
the underlying /jause of the seeming paradox. After all, the matter 
is simpler than it seems. All our primary notions, it is easily per- 
ceived on reflection, arise from comparison. Were it always light, 
we should be unable to distinguish' between light and darkness, and, 
consequently, should have conceived neither Jhe notions nor the names 
of these natural phenomena. Were all the various things about us 
exactly of the same tsize, neither the ideas nor the words “ great” 
and “little” would have ever presented themselves to the human 
eye or intellect. Were the temperature of the atmosphere and 
that of our blood always equal and always the same, cold and warm 
« See the Origin of Language in the author’s * * Linguistic Essays, “ 
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would be sensations and terms unknown to mankind. Were every- 
thing and everybody absolutely perfect, neither good nor evil would 
have any existence or any names for us. There would be no virtue, 
because there could be no vice ; there would be no morality, because 
there could be no sin. It is plain that everything in this pla^MtS^ 
relative, and has independent existence only by its diversity from 
other related, yet diflFerent, things. 

In this interdependent arrangement of the universe, what was 
more reasonable, nay, what was more unavoidable, than that things should 
have been originally distinguished by reference to those other things, 
without whose opposite qualities they could not have been noticed 
at all ? If cold does not exist except as We distinguish it from 
warmth, how could it have been primarily defined unless by contrasting 
it with warmth ? As greatness is a notion suggested by comparison 
with dittle things, in what other way could it have been grasped, than 
by means of such comparison ? And since crookedness is a pheno- 
menon discovered by the existence of straightness, what else could 
language have done than copy the intimate alliance uniting the two in 
nature and thought, and name the one as a relative and family connec- 
tion of the other ? Any one primary notion being the twin of its oppo- 
site, how could it have been conceived or imparted to others struggling 
with the concept, unless conjointly with its counterpart 

Words, then, with antithetical meanings illustrate the creation 
of ideas in primitive times. The presence in the mind of two 
ideas being required to enable the incipient thinker to realize 
either, both were equally embodied in certain words of the oldest 
preserved idiom, the nature and extent of which will be stated here- 
after. As man could not have realized the notion of strong, except 
through gauging it by the notion of weak, the word which con- 
veyed the one idea necessarily had to suggest the other as well. 
That word, in truth, anciently meant neither strong nor weak. It 
indicated only the relation between the two. It reminded the 
hearer of the existence of diflfferent degrees of strength, and in its 
wide compass embraced every category of force, irrespective of 
its various grades and sorts. If in later timesj when opposite 
notions had long been separated and located in special words, two 
such special words of opposite meaning were still united to convey the 
meaning of one of them,* the inference that opposite meanings con- 
tained in non-composite terms .illustrate the necessary creation of 
thought by antithesis becomes equally inevitable and conclusive. 

Before going any farther, we had better dispose of an objection 
which must readily occur to any one, and which, were it irrefutable, 
would threaten to impugn our argument. This is all very well,*^ 
the reader will say. There being so many words with 'double 
meanings in the most primitive language known, and there being 
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moreover^ a rational explanation of the phenomenon at hand, which 
applies to all languages alike, the fact that ancient mankind had to* 
educate their untutored minds by the peculiar process detailed must, 
apparently, be admitted. But as they cannot have wished to convey 
absolutely opposite opinions in the same breath, how did they 
manaige to intimate which of the two in each particular instance wa& 
meant ? After all, when uttering the syllable ken, signifying strength 
of any degree, or in other words, both strong and weak, the Egyptian 
aboriginal must have possessed the means of indicating which signi- 
fication he intended to impart/^ 

The difficulty is easily removed. As we may gather from the theory 
and practice gf hieroglyphic writing, gesture obtained to a large 
extent in ancient colloquy. When it signified strong,^^ The alpha- 
betical writing of the Egyptian word ken was accompanied by the 
picture of a man, standing erect and sometimes carrying arms ; '^^hen 
it was to express weak,^^ the same term was followed by the image of 
a languid person, squatting on the ground in an exhausted way. 
Similar distinctions were made in the case of other ambiguous words. 
Tem , " to include,^^ was succeeded by a loop, the ordinary hieroglyphic 
symbol for any kind of enclosure, or tying up ; tern, “ to exclude,^^ 
on the other hand, was distinguished by the evil bird,^^ the common 
emblem of misfortune. To the word ari, to ascend,^^ is joined the 
discriminating sign of a staircase ; while the same word, when it 
is to be interpreted to descend^^ or below, has the supple- 
ment of a tumble-down wall. With uny^, to cover up,’^ is joined the 
picture of a ligature, frequently employed to designate coils and rolls y 
nnh, to uncover, on the other hand, is known from the conspicuous 
accessory of an open door. Now it will be readily understood that 
the illustrative pictures used in writing must have been replaced by 
gesture in actual talk. Most of the primitive words affected by anti- 
thetical meaning referring to sensuous objects, and dating from a time 
when conversation preferably turned upon palpable things, there could 
be no difficulty in assigning to each some characteristic movement of 
hand, foot, or body, which fully answered the purpose. If a man said 
kef, meaning to take'^ or “ to rejeeV^ nothing could be more simple 
than to distinguish the opposite significations by accompanying 
movements of the hand. Or if he uttered tua, purporting io> 
honour, as well as ^^to despise,^' there was little invention required 
to make him perform a salaam in the first instance, and spit out in 
the second. Similarly, in pronouncing yen, to stand^’ or to 
walk,” as the case migl^t be, his legs were admirably fitted to pro- 
vide the requisite «. commenta:^. Neither was there any fear that 
a maiden could have misunderstood her lover, when calling her pretty 
in language which might have home the treacherous interpretation gf 
Depend upon it, his attitude left no doubt as to which signi* 
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jfication was intended. In all these and many similar instances, the 
purely tangible things, making up the range of old-world gossip, 
must have been swiftly pointed out and pointed at. 

If this accounts for the use of gesture in the most atiQient times, 
what we see of it in semi-civilized tribes, even now, accords 
preservation of so many antithetical words to the later stages of 
Egyptian culture. From Colonel Mallery/s celebrated work upon 
the Gesture Language of North American Indians we learn, 
that Redskins belonging to different tribes and altogether unac- 
quainted with each other^s languages experience no ditlicttlty in 
effecting intercourse, and discussing the various topics of savage life 
by signs, shrugs,, and nods. The mutes of the CoiilStantinopolitan 
Seraglio ' have been seen to converse more rapidly than any un- 
maimed people, with their tongues whole and uncut, can possibly 
contrive to do. Nay, our own deaf and dumb are only too apt to for- 
sake the digital alphabet, laboriously taught them in institutions and 
schools, and adopt instead some sly and expeditious mode of conveying 
entire notions, invented by themselves, and eagerly imparted to new 
arrivals. In ancient Rome pantomimic actors used to perform in 
such generally intelligible style, that during the Numidiau wars and 
on other embarrassing occasions, peculiarly eloquent Pantaloons were 
sent to treat with races of unexplored speech. Their successors, it is 
well known, flourish to this day in many parts of Italy, and more 
especially at Naples, whose lower orders are adepts in the art. 
Analogous examples might be quoted from every part of the East. 

To revert to Egyptian equivocal words, the inherent necessities of the 
case demanded the running pantomimic commentary which the pecu- 
liarities of hieroglyphic orthography prove them to have actually 
possessed. Nor was this continuous interpretation by arm and leg con- 
fined to antithetical terms only in Egyptian ; the entire language in 
its pristine condition required the same unremitting aid. A language 
abounding in homonyms to a most inordinate extent, must have 
depended upon explanatory gesthre in many other instances, besides 
those classed as Counterseiise.^^ In the author^s^ essay upon the 

Origin of Language,^^* some idea of Egyptian homonymy is given by 
showing one and the same word to have signified dance, demand, 
depart, heart, calf, water, left hand, and figure. Another word meant 
bread, jug, stick, bushel, part of d ship, and hippopotamus ; and many 
Othet confusing specimens of the kind might be quoted.t Obviously, 
there was a time when the signal made by hand and foot, by eye and 
tongue, by neck and head, was at least as* important in effecting 
intercourse as the articulate .word of mouth. 

Au reste, when all has been said that may he said to prove the 

* ** linguistic Essays.” London. 1880. . 

t For the difference between Countersenee ajid Homonymy the reader is relerred to 
the author’s ** Gegensiun,” p, 7. 
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logical necessity as well as the actual existence of primitive gesticula** 
tion, it should be remembered that man^s object in creating language 
was not so much to render himself intelligible to his neighbours^ as 
to learn to think by himself. If this primary end could not be 
^IM^ined except by means of contrasting primary notions, antithetical 
mea^ngs were unavoidable and antithetical words had to be taken 
into the bargain, and dealt with by the struggling inventors as best 
they could. If the mode of expression selected was somewhat 
laborious and circumstantial, we must make allowance for childhood 
and its inherent defects. The conversations we have been analyzing 
occurred 6,000 years ago. So we could not expect them to go off 
quite as glibly as what we have to communicate to each other in 
these more modern and vocal days, when talk has long become a 
highly prized and most insatiably relished luxury. 

Of equal importance with their rise, is the original extent and sub- 
sequent gradual disappearance of antithetical terms. In Egyptian 
(as well as in other languages, of which more anon), most of the ideas 
retaining visible traces of countersense^ arise from the observation of 
the most ordinary natural phenomena, which in all languages are 
known to have produced first impressions and primary roots. Logically 
indispensable in the formation of these radical concepts, counter- 
sense is thus historically proved to have been actually restricted to 
them. If, in the infancy of the hunian mind notions could not be 
formed except by deliberate comparison, the practised intellect, 
directly a supply of primary notions had been attained, allowed 
others, and more especially derivative ones, to be framed indepen- 
dently and without any conscious antithesis. 

The disappearance of Countersense likewise admits of being lexico- 
graphically traced. For this end revert to our old examples. Km, in 
ancient Egyptian strong- weak, in the later period of the language 
gets separated into tshne, ^^strong,^^ and tshnau, ‘^weak,'^ Tem^ in hiero- 
glyphic times known as include-exclude,^^ in the Coptic age is 




* The principal are these : 
to be-not to he • i 


every bcwly-nobody ^ 

onenoone 

with-without 

to have not to have 

give<take 

hold-let 

go-como 

go. stand 

stir- rest 

fly-hover 

speak- hear 

ery -silent 

loud- still 

sever-join' 

bring-aend 

eover-unoover 

iieize*reject 


collect-disperse 

whole-smash 

hole-close 

show- hide 

order-obey 

eud-begin 

slow-quick ^ 

great-small 

strong-weak ♦ 

strai^t-crooked 

good-bad 

much 'little 

wide- narrow 

far. near 

from^to 

bare-clothed 

dry-we^. 


nice-ugly 

empty-full 

for- against 

higli-iow* 

up.down 

over-under 

hill-dale 

without-within ’ 

idle-industrious 

dark-pale 

pure-impure 

sacred-cursed 

blees-ourse 

free-slave 

raaster-sevvaut 

worthyi-un worthy. 

becoming-unbecoming 
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differentiated into shtam, '' include/^ and tbe compound shtamro, 
exclude/^ Sneh, senh, meaning sever-join'^ in the olden days, in 
the more modern era is replaced respectively by senh] to join/' and 
nsh (the causative s being dropped), to sever." Tua, originallj 
curse-adore," eventually becomes iaio, in the sense of adqrei^ 
being softened into djeua in the meaning of curse." In the^gKi 
of these instructive modifications other variants are legitimatclj 
referred to common antithetical roots, though these may not actuallj 
be preserved. Meeting, for instance, Iceh, violent," by the side of kah 
slow mu, water," by the side of mue, fire toh, to run," bj 
the side of taho, to rest hir, uppermost," by the side of 
undermost," we are, after what has been shown, entitled to con- 
sider them as pairs pointing to a common antithetical centre, 
originally one in sound and sense, but differentiated in later times. 

In this historical process of differentiation the moving logical 
force is plainly seen at work. Though the idea of ^^weak" could 
not have been acquired except by frequent comparison with the 
idea of strong," yet, in its progress to independent thought, the 
human intellect by degrees attained a stage when that comparison 
was no longer needed. After w^cakness," i.e,, little strength," 
had been sufficiently grasped by confrontation with and separation 
from strength," i.e., greater strength," the notion eventually 
grew to be distinct enough to fie able to dispense with the contrast. 
Naturally, the same maturing process simultaneously extended to 
the idea of strength." In consequence of this mental bisection, 
the antithetical terra embracing the mother notion in its original 
undivided entirety had to be dropped, and replaced by two deriva- 
tive terms, each embodying only one aspect of the concept and 
expressing it by means of a special phonetic variant. With the 
bifurcation of ideas the duplication of words went hand in hand. 
The farther this analytical process extended, the more simple, the 
more clearly intelligible, did the roots and their immediate derivatives, 
the new bisected radicals, becoihe. 

Primary, and, in consequence, antithetical roots,, in all idioms, 
however, comprise but a very small portion of the. dictionary. In 
all languages of the world the immense majority of words are vocables 
derived from primary roots at a comparatively recent period. Many 
of these derivatives give a metapHorical turn to the original sensuous 
meanings. Another, and in many cases even more copious, ingredient 
of the lexicon is contributed by compounds. When it is considered 
that the preserved primary roots of the most highly cultivated 
idioms are estimated at a •few hundreds only, the restriction of 
countersense, already noticed as a linguistie fact and recognized 
as a logical necessity, is confirmed by an independent observation. 

Despite the gradual extinction of Antithetical terms it may not be ^ 
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uninteresting to realize the continuance to this day of the process 
by which they were generated. Even now we call large only what 
is larger than ’certain other things, mentally compared with the 
measured object. We designate as bright only what we perceive to 
free from darkness. We describe as going what we sec does 
not Stand. The comparison nowadays, it is true, is made more or less 
unconsciously ; but it is made, or the judgment could not be formed. 
Of course, after a practice of several thousand years the meiital 
operation involved in naming ordinary things and incidents is too 
volubly accomplished to require much reflection, or any very 
deliberate gauging. The ready-made words, moreover, supplied by 
a developed language, and their habitual and fixed application, in 
the same measure in wliich they furnish cut and dry thoughts, inter- 
fere with independent thinking. Now that large” and small” 
have long been located in distinct adjectives, and traditionally, attri- 
buted to shoals of suitable nouns, no eflbrt is required to adopt and 
personally repeat the view taken by a hundred preceding genera- 
tions. 

In the case of the most copious class of vocables a special difficulty 
obstructs conscious comparison in these latter days. Very many 
nouns, being derived from roots no longer preserved, are not traceable, 
except by the linguist, to their original signification. Pronouncing the 
word ^'sun,” for instance, Englishmen are unable to contrast it with 
darkness because they do not know it to be deduced from a root — ^lost in 
their language — meaning. light. Again, w^hen saying Messer” (knife), 
a German is not easily led to contrast it with dull,” not knowing 
that it takes its origin in a radical, not indeed lost, but materially 
altered in his vernacular, purporting to cut.” In other instances, 
nouns have assumed metaphorical meanings of a spiritual type, too 
deeply tinged with feeling and thought to call up the image of the 
estranged material opposite. 

Though mainly limiting our remarks to the Egyptian language, 
whose antiquity allows the antithetical process to be watched from step 
to step, it is important to state that there is no lack of analogous vestiges 
in the other idioips of the Caucasian race. In Arabic, Abu Bekr Ibn al 
Anbari, a native grammarian, in his ^^Kitab alAddad,” has ilollected 
many hundreds of the most striking examples, actually heard and 
uttered in the most flourishing perierd of hjs people’s history. Most* 
of these do not, indeed, occur in the literary language of the country, 
but are dialectic terms, used in one signification by one tribe, and 
in the opposite by another. But this distribution over various 
localities is in perfect harmony with the nature of the entire transaction^ 
If Arabic is a united tongue, the provincial occurrence of countersena^ 
shows either that the one original meaning Emitted of being reversed 
(which could not havejoccurredtexcept on the assumption of a counter** 
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sense prmciple)^, or else that the mhanings were originally antithetical, 
and were separately taken oVer by separate sections of the race (which 
is in accord with the history of the process in a neighbouring and 
related land, where it can be absolutely traced). 

Of the latter species of diversification our own Indo-Europegiih^ 
tongues afford not a few examples. Without entering uponr this 
intricate part of the subject, 1 shall be content to cite some strik- 
ing instances, preserved in the same idiom, or in intimately con- 
nected idioms, of our own own family of speech.* If so many examples 
with hardly any phonetic change are still extant, the numbers traced 
on taking phonetic variations into account may be easily imagined. 
The extent of phonetic variation at the early period, when counter- 
sense arosdj is, however, still a moot point. 

Accordingly Europeans, too, arc seen to have been labouring under 
countersense in the infancy of the world. What a contrast, at once 
humbling and encouraging, between the bewildered aboriginal, unable 
to grasp the conception of weakness without remembering the 
existence of strength, and William Shakespeare, his lineal descendant, 
the tranquil monarch of language and thought ! What a gulf 
between the confused jabber that had to be eked out by gesture, and, 
indeed, was half performed by hand, foot and neck, and the even flow 
of refined synonyms gently falling from the lips of Franklin and Burke, 
of Tennyson, Pope or Henry Oiay ! From how low a station has 
man risen so high ! 

Cael Abel. 

* Latin : sacer, sacred and accursed ; alius, high and low’ ; cedere, to go and to come ; 
mutus, dumb, muttlre, to mutter ; clamare, to bawl, clam^ silently, stealthily ; *pidlus, 
pure and blackish. Latiu and Greek: hems, master, subject; cem, wax, Kelpeip, 

sunder ; rectus, straight, ftoiKos, crooked ; haKl^co, to tear to pieces ; lagueus, rope. 
Greek : ^px^aOat, to go and to come : vip.Hv, to give and to take ; dpiyu, to demand and 
to tehder ; to pierce and to fasten ; oxdM]^ leisure and industry ; iXax^h 

short ; Gothic : Icujgs, long. Russian : blagi, good iiud bad ; kitoroshi, good, girsh, bad ; 
Xudi, poor, x^dobd, poveity, x^ddba, wealth; slovo, word and secret; dobrisktshe, good 
and evil ; prazd~nyi, idle, u-pras-nyatsya, to work ; prigoditi, to benefit, prigodsiU, to 
injure ; shorhiti, to strengthen, sJeorheti, to be weak: ; glas, eye, glass, voice ; mah, little, 
pdXa, much. Slovenian ; bez, without, dez-ati, to join, connect. Slovenian : Um-ejt, 
deep; Czechian: <cm-c, uppermost point. Slovenian: shlep-ec, knife, sliep-ati, to tie, 
connect. Slovenian : poUh, gap, o-posh-nik, tic. Polish : po, ovftr, Lithuanian : po, 
under. Russian : stup-ati to proceed ; hlnglish : to stop, to stoop. Slovenian : rum- 
jani, red, yellow. Polish: przy’rumAmic, to obscure. German: kkben, to affix, 
kliehent to cleave ; diinn, slight, du7i, thick ; boden, the top and the bottom ; 
widert there and back ; erid, end and beginning ; sinn, what perceives and what 
is perceived ; mitohne (with-without) for ohne, witliout, East Prussian. Old Germanic 
himh, to must and to daie ; mo:gan, to must and to dare ; geta, to give and to take ; 
risan^ to rise and to sink ; lAchan, to lock, Hechen, to open ; velja, to give and to take ; 
zogm, to hurry and to tarry ; laggs, long, iiggs, short. Anglo-Saxon : avietig, idle ; Old 
G^man : mazic, industiious. Anglo-Saxon : hla^c, black and white. Anglo-Saxon : 
drig, dry. Gothic : dreykant to drink. Old Northern : plakki, splendour ; English : 
black. German : rUsten, to stir ; English : to roost. English : bid, offer and demand ; 
el^ve, to sever and to stick ; let, tedet and to hinder ; boot, benefit and injury ; down, 
(b^owj, the down (elevation) ; with, conjointly and away from ; yet, still and already, kc» 
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A NATIVE of one of the towns of Upper Egypt was describing 
a few weeks ago to an approving audience the recent sins and 
suflerings of his countrymen. During the last five years/^ he said, 
Allah has punished us with five plagues. First of all, there was 
the plague of Ismail, then the plague of ’Arfibi, after that came the 
cholera, and then the False Prophet in the Soudiin.^^ And what 
is the fifth plague asked the European who was sitting beside him. 
The Englisb,^^ was the reply. 

It is difiicult for one who has known Egypt in other years, and who 
has travelled up the Nile again this winter, not to feel how much 
truth the answer contained. I had not seen the country for two 
years, but the change for the worse that has passed over it was only 
too visible to the eyes even of the ordinary tourist. I cannot pre- 
tend to have that knowledge of Egypt and its people that comes from 
long residence among them, nor has the object of my visits been 
either political or social. I can give only the impressions forced 
upon the mind of a traveller who is familiar with the Valley of the 
Nile, and has had the opportunity of mixing with natives belonging to 
various classes of society. I spent some time this winter in a village 
at some little distance from the bank of the river, far away from any 
Europeans, or even from any oni who* was acquainted with a 
European language, and where therefore I had abundant means for 
studying the . thoughts and habits of the fellahin. Otherwise my 
opportunities have not 'been much greater than those of any . other 
traveller who makes a leisurely tour in Upper Egypt, and conse- 
quently the impressions must have bqen very strong, the evidences 
of misrule and retrogi*ession very manifest, to have forced themselves 
^ as they have done upon me. ^ 
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It mast te remembered that I speak only of Upper Egypt. Of 
the Delta I know nothing, and in the FayAm I was under the 
manipulation of a dragoman, so that free land direct intercourse with 
the natives was impossible. It is more than probable that my ex- 
periences in the Delta would have been very different from what th^^ 
were.in Upper Egypt ; not only is the population of the Delta^Sirc 
indebted to the money-lenders than it is farther south, but it is also 
much less Egyptian in type and origin. Prom the time of the 
twelfth dynasty down to the period of Arab conquest it has been 
largely mixed with Semitic and other foreign elements. In Upper 
other hand, the population is still pretty much what it 
was in the days of the Pharaohs; whether Mohammedan or Christian, 
— or Arab^and Copt, according to the current but misleading termino- 
logy — the blood that flows in its veins is alike fairly pure. The 
character, therefore, of the inhabitant of the Delta is by no means 
necessarily the character of the inhabitant of Upper Egypt, and to 
argue from the one to the other would be likely to result in error. 
It is an error, however, from which I have observed that writers on 
Egyptian subjects do not always keep themselves free. 

It w^ould be a still greater error to assume that the populations of 
Alexandria and Cairo are representative of the Egyptian population 
elsewhere. The fair skins seen in the bazaars of Cairo are a 
sufficient proof of the mixture of races in the Egyptian capital. 
Cairo, in fact, has from the first been the city of the foreigner ; 
Old Cairo was a Roman garrison and New Cairo an Arab settlement. 
The lower classes of Cairo do not differ much in character from 
the lower classes of most other capitals, except that they are quieter 
and more easily overawed. The upper classes consist mostly of 
officials, who are either Europeans or wish to be thought so. The 
writer on Egyptian politics who confines his observations to Cairo^ 
will know as little about the Egyptian people itself as a writer would 
know about the French nation who never travelled outside Paris. 
He is dependent for his knowlej^ge of native character and feeling 
on bureaucratic officials and gaminAi\ie donkey-boys. 

At Cairo, however, one is really brought into contact with 
Egyptian opinion and modes of fhought, though they arc Cairene 
Egyptian ; at Alexandria one is outside Egypt altogether. It cannot 
be too often repeated that Alexandria is as little representative of 
Egypt to-day as it was in the age of the Ptolemies and the Csesars. 
The^first time I visited Egypt I was told that I might safely walk 
alone at any hour of day or night in any of the towns of Egypt, 
but that this permission did not include Alexandria. If the popula- 
tion of Cairo resembles that of an ordinary capital-city, the 
population of Alexandria resembles that of an ordinary sea-port. 

It has been gathered together from the scum of the Mediterranean 
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nations^ and is still as turbulent as it was two thousand years ago. 
Eiots in Alexandria do not necessarily show that riots are to be 
apprehended eWewhere. 

If, then, the impressions which I am going to record do not, 
-^ways agree with what the newspaper correspondents have been 
telling us, let it not he inferred that they must on that account be 
wrong. They relate to Upper Egypt only, not to the Delta, or 
Cairo, or Alexandria. N 

First of all, the supposition that English prestige and influence have 
been secured by the victory of Tell-el-Kebir, natural as we may 
think it, is not founded on fact. The reports of the destruction of 
the English fleet and the annihilation of the English army circulated 
by “^ArAbi are still believed by the mass of the people. They have 
never been disproved. "^Arfibi, it is imagined, was overthrown by the 
Khedive’s soldiers, and the national hero himself laid down his arms 
at the command of the Sultan. Had it not been so, it has been 
argued to me, he would of course have been shot ; his enemies, how- 
ever, were not allowed to put him to death and were obliged to 
content themselves with sending him into honourable exile. Prom 
hence he will return in triumph before long and exterminate all the 
Christians in Egypt ; so at least the Mohammedans believe and the 
Copts^^ fear. The village sheikh at ^Arabat-el~Madfunch was never 
weary of asking how far distant was ^Arfibi’s place of exile, and how 
carefully he was guarded there. 

The belief that the victory of Tcll-cl-Kebtr was won by the 
Khedive^s soldiers — a belief which has been only too amply 
encouraged by our ambiguous language about the Khedive^s 
authority — has been strengthened by the fact that English ofiiccrs 
have been sent up the Nile to recruit for the Egyptian army. Care 
even has not been taken to ensure that they should not be 
accompanied by native officers wdio had served under ^Arflbi. On 
the other hand, wdiile the overthrow of ^Arflbi has been popularly set 
down to the credit of the Khedive/ and the Sultan, the disasters in 
the Soudfln have been laid on the shoulders of the English. Was it 
not Hicks Pashka who was defeated and slain and Baker Pasha who 
was driven into the sea? And were not Hicks Pasha and Baker 
Pasha Englishmen*? If the troops had been led by natives the 
disasters, it is said, would not have occurred. But the English were 
afraid to fight themselves, and the commanders they provided could 
not fight. Consequently, it was the* English who were defeated"^ and 
not the Egyptians. The reasoning may not be very logical, but it 
falls in with the prepossessions and beliefs of the reasoners. 

The prestige that once surrolinded the European in Upper Egypt 
and was worth more to us than fifty thousand bayonets, is departecU’' 
The burning of Alexandria, tht temporary triumph of ^ArAbi, the 
belief that our fleet and army v/ere destroyed by him, and that the 
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Khedive anA not England was his oonqneror ; finally, the convictiop 
that the defeats in the Souddn were suffered by the English and not 
by the Egyptians, have all combined to shatter it, and it will be very 
long before it can again be restored. Not that' the European m 
Upper Egypt is exposed to any danger so long as things remain qni^ 
in Lower Egypt. The respect due to the hope of bakshish as as 
strong as ever, and the fellah is too cowardly to start any movement 
in which he is not quite sure of being backed by superior force. 
Moreover, the educated part of the population, which knows the real 
state of affairs, is naturally concerned to maintain order ; while the 
Copts^^ have discovered that their own safety and interests are 
intimately bound up with those of the Europeans. But the most 
unobservani traveller cannot but notice a certain insolence in the 
bearing of the natives towards him which would have been impossible 
only two years ago. It is nothing in itself; as a symptom, however, 
it IS dangerous. 

But if tlie Englishman is despised, he is also hated. Defeated by 
’Arfibi and in the Soudfin, he is nevertheless retained by the Khedive 
for reasons which are differently explained, and the blame of what- 
ever goes wrong is laid upon hji^shouldcrs. Unfortunately, it cannot 
be denied that for much ti||^iias gone wrong wo are actually more 
or less responsible. At the present moment the fellah is suffering 
from three evils — want of capital, failure of trade, and increase of 
taxation. Even his buffalo and his donkey have been taxed, and 
there seems nothing left except his dogs upon which fresh burdens 
can be laid. He gets little benefit himself out of the sums extorted 
from him by the Government. The first duty of a Government, that 
of ensuring order, is not so efficiently x^erformed as it was two years 
ago. The native bureaucracy with its enormous surplusage of use- 
less subordinates, has no longer the check upon it once exercised by 
the Khedive. We have taken away the Khedivc^s authority and put 
nothing in its xdacc. The power and influence of the few English 
officials extend but a little way, aqd as long as they have no character 
of permanency, will remain exceedingly small. There are many 
native employes in the x^ublic service who arc honestly anxious to 
reform abuses, but they are afraid to give the English officials the 
information they possess. If the English u’crc to leave the country 
they would, were they to do so,, be ruined men. The system of 
bakshish is therefore more flburishing than ever, and the bureaucracy 
fattens unchecked on the labours • of the fellahin. Places are worth 
more than they were when there was a chance of inquiries on the 
part of" Effendina,"^ and the number of applicants for, them xs^ndimi- 
nished. And yet all the time l^rge salaries have to be paid to 
t^e English officials, while the army of occupation is sapported out of 
the pockets of those who had nothing to do with bringing it to thd 
country. ) 
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This question of taxation is a serious one, for the Egyptian cares 
more for his pocket than for his person. The use of the stick will 
arouse in him no latent hatred; he has been too long accustomed to it. 
His ideas of justice are not the same as ours, and he sees no more 
,^justice in the physical coercion of the weaker by the stronger 
than, boys at school do, or at all events did. But what he cannot 
forgive is what he regards as legalized robbery. He loves his piastres 
with a love which only an essentially agricultural population can feel. 
Like the French peasant, he is not only hard-working and devoted to 
the soil, his one delight in life is to hoard. If such a people once get 
the idea that we are the cause of increased taxation, no amount of 
reforms, no amount of what we term justice, will reconcile them to 
our rule. <- 

Increased taxation, however, is not the only evil from which the 
Egyptian is suffering, and which, with great show of reason, he 
ascribes to the presence of the English. Trade is dead, and he can 
find no market for his produce. The English Government still 
continues to talk about a temporary occupation of Egypt, and 
proposes to evacuate the country as soon as what it conceives to be 
its work there has been accomplished. The consequence is that no 
one who has capital to lose can venture to put it into a country the 
future Government of which is a matter of uncertainty. Added to 
this, the trade with the Soudan is at an end, while the grain crops 
have largely failed during the present season. It is little wonder 
therefore that great distress prevails among the better class of 
fellahin, who are too proud to let their sufferings be known. But 
as they sit outside their huts they mutter curses upon the English 
who have brought misery upon them, and wonder when it will end. 
Of course, at places like Luxor the people have been further 
impoverished from another cause, the absence of tourists. This is a 
cause which is likely to be permanent as long as the Mahdi remains 
in the background. 

These, then, are the results so ^ far of the English occupation of 
Egypt. The fellah has to pay for an army of occupation as well as 
for a dual Government which is less efficient than that which existed 
two years ago ;‘at the same time, he is being ruined by the stagnation 
of trade occasioned by the refusal of the English Cabinet to undertake 
the full responsibility of governiijg Egypt. The misfortunes which 
have befallen him arc ascribed to the Erfglish, and a store of sullen 
hatred is accumulating in his mind towards the people who have 
brought them on him. Tina is a people, too, whom he no longer 
fears and respects, since he believes thena to have been beaten by his 
own champion ^Ardbi. ' 

The situation is further complicated by two other facts, neither of 
which seem to be fully appreciated in England. One of these is the 
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fanatical spirit aroused by ^Ardbi among the Mohammedan portion of 
the population ; the other is the danger which menaces Egypt from 
the Soudto, I had always supposed that the modeVn Egyptian was 
free from the fanaticism which distinguishes the Moor ; but I have 
been forced to change my opinion. At the present moment the 
Mohammedans and Christians of Upper Egypt, where the Christians 
are very numerous, are watching each other like cat and dog. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Copts^^ believe that a general massacre of « 
them had been arranged for the very day that followed the entry of 
the English troops into Cairo. They still believe that if the English 
were to withdraw, or the Mahdi to appear, it would be a signal for 
their destruction. This sudden outburst of fanatical feeling is most 
remarkable5 and only shows how diflSciiIt it is for the foreigner to 
discover the inner secrets of the native character or to protect himself 
from surprises. Here are people who have been living together as 
brethren for centuries, bearing the same burdens, leading the same 
lives, and following the same customs, and who yet suddenly develop 
a deadly hostility one to the other. The Copts^^ like us as little as 
the Mohammedans do, and for the same reasons; but whereas the 
Mohammedans are looking forward to the day when we shall be 
driven out of the country, the " Copts,^^ out of fear of their 
Mohammedan neighbours, pray that we shall remain there. At the 
same time, as an intelligent Copt explained to me, their position is a 
very difficult one. If we declared that we would stay in Egypt, their 
course would be clear, and they would loyally support and aid us in 
our efforts to govern the country and reform its abuses. But so long 
as we profess to be there only temporarily it is impossible for them to 
do so, or to give any occasion to the Mohammedans to aver that they 
are in league with the foreign invader. Hence the position of a 
large and important section of the community is an extremely 
uncomfortable one. If the English leave the country they believe 
they will at once be massacred ; on the other hand, the doubt whether 
we shall remain prevents them ^from assisting us in the task of 
restoring order. When it is remembered that most of jthe subordinate 
official posts are filled by Copts,'' and that the, secrets of the 
bureaucratic machine are practically in their hands, it may be 
imagined how valuable their assistance would be. The fact that the 
Copts" are so largely identified yith the Government has no doubt 
something to do with the ill-will borne towards them by the 
Mohammedan fellahin, and it cannot be denied that the conduct of 
individual Copts" in their anxiety to become jdch not unfrequently 
justifies the hostility of their poorer and weaker neighbours.* 

Besides having to reckon with the latent fanaticism of the 
Mohammedan portion of the Egyptian population itself, we have 
further to reckon with an unknown quantity in the shape of the so- 
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called Mahdi. The Soud&n has always been as dangerous k neighbour 
to Egypt as the French in Algeria found Tunisia, and from time to 
time, when the tribes in the south have been united under a strong 
and energetic leader, Egypt has been overrun and conquered by them. 
Tbe Egyptian fellah has always been deficient in fighting qualities, 
and since the days of the Shepherd kings has been at the mercy 
of every foreign invader who was tempted by the wealth and fertile 
fields of the Egyptian valley. Unfortunately, it is as dij[ficult to-day 
as it was in the age of the Pharaohs to watch tlie progress of the 
movement in the south, and to know exactly what is happening 
there. The reports transmitted by the telegraph are usually fabrica- 
tions, many of which emanate from the bazaars of Khartum. That 
the Mahdi has emissaries in Upper Egypt is, however, ^ certain ; I 
myself came across one of them this winter in the district of 
Salamiyeh. 

The movement of which the Mahdi is the real or nominal head 
has a threefold origin. It is due partly to the misgovernment and 
extortions of the Egyptian officials who have been sent to administer 
the Soudfin, partly to the well-meant attempts of Sir Samuel Baker 
and General Gordon to suppress the slave-trade, partly to a genuinely 
religious uprising. It is therefore directed against the Egyptian 
Government, against the English, with whom the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is now identified, and against the Christians. It appeals 
accordingly to the sympathy of the Mohammedan fellah of Upper 
Egypt on a twofold ground, and it is consequently not surprising 
that the fellah in his secret heart wishes it success. It matters little 
to him whether or not Mohammed Ahmed of Dongola has the orthodox 
signs of the long-expected Mahdi or Director if he is successful, 
that is proof sufficient that he is really the true prophet. I found 
the belief universal that he was indeed the Mahdi, and that the 
cannon-balls and bullets fired at him fell harmlessly at his side, or 
were taken up in his hands and thrown back upon the foe. Of course 
the Copts^^ refuse to admit his pretensions; while the Mohamme- 
dans of the official class, who have everything to lose, are equally 
convinced that ^ the man who has driven them from the Soud&n 
cannot be an authority in matters of faith. Were the Mahdi^s 
soldiers to appear in Upper Egypt, however, their convictions would 
probably be shaken, more especially as the invaders would come as 
champions of the Moslem creed, and as opponents of the English, who 
have tried to rob them of their slaves. 

But it is not likely that the Mahdi^s first appearance in Egypt 
would be in Upper Egypt at all. Fortifications have been thrown 
up at Wadi Helfa and Assuan, and troops have been sent to the 
First Cataract, in oblivion of the fact that the ordinary road used by 
the natives in journeying frorn the Soud&n to Egypt does not follow 
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the winding banks of the Nile or the terrible march through the 
desert south of Korosko^ but runs through the oases on the western 
side pf Egypt, striking the Nile at Siftt. Egypt on Ais side presents 
a long and vulnerable frontier, which it would be next to impossible 
to defend, and the line of march would offer no obstacle to the hordeil 
whose wants are few and who would be strengthened by the prdspeot 
of booty or the certainty of going to Paradise if they were to die by 
the way. 

But an immediate invasion of Egypt is not to be feared. It is the 
Mahdi^s interest to play a waiting game, and events have proved that 
he is fully aware of the fact. Upper Egypt is not yet prepared to 
welcome him ; the longer he remains in mysterious seclusion the 
more his rt?putation will grow, while the measure of suffering and of 
discontent with English misrule is not yet full. Perhaps General 
Gordon may succeed in arresting his northward march altogether, 
but the past history both of Egypt and of religious upheavals in the 
Mohammedan world is not encouraging. In any case as long as he 
lives and preserves his authority in the Soudan he will be a standing 
danger to the security of Egyj^t. It is impossible for us to attack 
him in his stronghold, but unfortunately it is a stronghold from 
which he may emerge at any time and strike a blow when it is least 
expected. If Egypt were prosperous and contented the danger 
would be minimized. But this, as I have tried to show, is far from 
being the case. Every day the discontent is intensifying and being 
concentrated on the English. For whatever goes wrong the English, 
and the English alone, are held to blame. And the Egyptian fellah 
has a good memory ; he is grateful for acts of kindness, but equally 
unforgiving when he considers himself wronged. The wrong is 
brooded over until it becomes a passion and the favourable moment 
for revenge arrives. 

Mr. Gladstone has recently said that order is restored in Egypt, 
regular industry is proceeding on a regular footing.^^ Regular industry, 
if by that is meant agricultural* industry, has never ceased to be 
carried on, but as I have pointed out it is not proceeding on its 
regular footing,^' and great distress accordingly prevails at present 
in Upper Egypt. Order is restored indeed, for the revolution has 
been suppressed and Alexandria is quiet. But as long as it is 
necessary to retain the army of occupation it can hardly be said that 
the machinery of government is working normally. The one thing 
that is lacking in Egypt at present is a feeling of security, and 
until this is restored it is hopeless to expect eny real improvement 
in the condition 6f affairs. , If we would only admit the logic of 
facts and cease to talk about evacuating the country, confidence 
would return and trade revive. Our officials would no longer be 
thwarted by the passive resistance of a great bureaucratic body, 

M M 
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and would instead be aided by many members of the bureaucratic 
class itself. No educated man in Egypt believes that we can leave 
it, and yet as things are no one dares to act upon this belief. 
Meanwhile the fellahin are convinced that we are obnoxious 
intruders whom the Khedive has called to his temporary 
assistance, and to whom all the present evils of the country are 
due. The hatred whicli is in consequence being nursed against 
us would be dangerous enough even if there were no Mahdi in the 
background. And this hatred is unrestrained, in Upper Egypt at 
least, by the wholesome awe ivhich results from the display of force* 
At any moment therefore a spark may fall which would set the whole 
combustible material on fire. Because things are quiet at present, let 
us not be deluded into the supposition that they will always remain so. 
Those who are best acquainted with Egypt have no such delusion, 
and hence the general feeling of insecurity that prevails there. As 
long as it exists we cannot look for a return of prosperity to the 
country. The rule, or rather want of rule, of England will prove 
a worse evil to it than the tyranny of the Turks. If we cannot, 
or will not, face the responsibilities of our position, better to follow 
the counsels of Mr. Labouchere, and leave the task of providing 
Egypt with a Government to the power which in Algeria and Tunis 
has shown how well she understands the duties imposed by con- 
quest. France w^ould be only too glad to do what England has left 
undone. 


A. H. Sayce. 



THE BALLAD OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 

1883. 


Part I. 

T he still wliite coast at Midsummer, 
Beside the still white sea, 

Lay low and smooth and shining 
In this year eighty-three ; 

The sun was in the very North, 

Strange to see. 


The walrus ivory lay in heaps 
Half-buried in the shore, 

The slow stream slid o’er unknown beds 
Of golden ore. 

Washings of amber to the beach 
Light waves bore. 


Sprays of white, likje foam-flowers. 

Betwixt the skies and seas. 

Swayed and poised the sea-gulls 
In twos and threes. 

Clustered like the stars men call 
Pleiades, 

The white marsh-flowers, the white marsh-grass 
Shimmered amid the grey 
Of the marsh-wnter — mirrored 
Over and under, they 
Stood stiff and tall and slender, 

All one way. 
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The upper spake to the lower, 

" Are ye, or do ye seem ?" 
Oiit of the dim marsh- water 
Glided as in a dream 
The still swans down a distance 
Of moonbeam. 


The willow- warbler dropped from the spray 
Sweet notes like a soft spring shower. 
There was a twitter of building birds 
In the blackthorn bower. 

All broken from bare to gossamer 
In an hour. 


A garden white lay all the land 
In wreaths of summer snow. 

The heart of the year upspringing 
Swift and aglow. 

In pale iiame and slender stalk. 
Smooth and low. 

The white heath and white harebell 
Let their chimes rise and fall, 
The delicate sheets of wood-sorrel 
Unfolded all, 

For a bed of bridal — 

Or a pall ? 


Powdered with pearl, auriculas. 

And beds of snowdrop sheen. 
Frostwork of saxifrage, and fair balls 
^ Of winter green : 

There was no room for foot to pass 
In between. 

One only pink, the fragrant- bloom 
Of all blooms boreal,* 

Every face of every flower 
With 'looks funereal 
Bent to earth, and faintly 
Flowelring all. 


* Jinnea 5areaZw. 
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Down in the closely crowded camp 
Of the fresh snowdrops lay^ 

Fever and famine-stricken, 

None his name to say. 

Sick to death, a traveller 
Cast away. 


Brother might be of Balder 
The beautiful, the bold. 

By Northern stature and by limbs' 
Heroic mould. 

And the uncurled faint hair 
Of pale gold. 


Faintly the words were uttered. 
Low, betwixt moan and moan : 
Here in .the wilderness, 

Lost and alone, 

I die, and far away. 

Hast thou known ? 


Fame, and story of wonder. 

Wind of rumour had blown 
My name to thine, my feet 
Up to thy throne : 

What has the world been since ? — 
Thee alone. 


I passed and bowed before thy face. 
And once thy eyes met mine ; 
Once I have kissed thy hand — 
Hast thou no sign ? 

Here with my last sad breath, 

I am thine.’^ 


The white hares nibbled fearlessly 
Among the tender green ; 

The silver foxes stayed and watched. 
Quick-eyed and keen ; 

The little ermine soft of foot 
Stole between. 
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But the white world changed and quickened 
To a red worlds the same ; 

Fot* with splendour as of sunset 
And sunrise dame^ 

Prom the highest heaven to the lowest. 
Midnight came. 


The pulsing colours of the sky 
Deepened and purified. 

All glorious chords of gold and red 
Struck out and died. 

Stilled in one heavenly harmony 
Spread out wide ; 


In one ethereal crimson glow, 

As if the Hose of Heaven 
Had blossomed for one perfect hour. 
Midsummer Even, 

As ever in the mystic sphere 
Of stars seven. 


An opening blush of purest pink. 
That swiftly streams and grows. 
As shoreward all the liquid waste 
Enkindled flows. 

Every ripple of all the sea, 

Bose on rose. 


— Through the heavens of midnight 
Came a bitter cry, c 
Flesh and spirit breaking. 

Mortal agony ; 

Died away unanswered 
Through the sky. — 


But all the dim blue South was filled 
With the auroral flame. 

Far out into the southward land 
Without a name. 

That dreamed away into the dark, — 
When one came, 

I 

/ 
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Suddenly came steppings 
Where the roseate rift 
Of the boreal blossoms 
Crossed the snowy drift 
In a trailing pathway. 
Straight and swift. 


Her robes were full and silken. 
Her feet were silken-shod. 
In sweeping stately silence. 
Serene she trod 

• The starry carpets strewing 
The soft sod. 


The eyes of the veronica 
Looked out and far away, 

A golden wreath around her head 
Of light curls lay. 

And rippled back a shining shower. 
In bright array. 


About her neck the diamonds flashed 
In rivers of blue fire ; 

But whiter her soft shoulders than 
Her white attire. 

And tenderer her tender arms 
Than hearths desire. 


She fronted full the crimson flood 
Of all the Northern space. 

And all the hue of all the sky 
Was in her face; 

The Bose of all the World has come 
To this place. 


A vision of white that glowed to red 
With the fire at heaven, at heart, — 

Nor paused nor turned, — but straight to him 
Who lay apart. 

On she came, and knelt by him, — 

Here thou art ! 


\ 
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At the first hour after midnight^ 
As in the eider^s nest. 

The weary head sank soft into 
A heavenly rest ; 

Is it a bed of roses, — 

Or her breast ? 


At the second hour the cold limbs 
Felt comfort unaware ; 
Flickering, a golden glow 
Warmed all the air : 

Is it the hearth-flame lighted, — 
Or her hair? 


At the third hour, round the faint heart 
Failing in chill alarms. 

Is it some silken coverlet 
Still wraps and warms 
In close and closer clasping ? — 

Or her arms ? 


At the fourth hour, to the wan lips 
There came a draught divine : 
Some last reviving cup poured out 

Of hallowed wine, 

Or is it breath of hers 
Mixed with thine? 


At the fifth hour all was dimness 
Alike to him and her ; 

One low and passionate murmur 
Still moved the air ; 

Is it the voice of angels, — 

Or her prayer ? 


At the sixth hour there stirred only 
The soft wave on the beach ; 
Two. were lying stilly. 

Past S9und or speech. 

Pair and carven faces, 

Each by each. 
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The Summer Palace stood by night, 
Lit up in dazzling sheen ; 

The doors unfolded, and the pomp 
Stirred in between ; 

— To a burst of royal music 
Came the Queen. 


Her eyes like stars of speedwell 
Shone down the great saloon ; 
She came, and all before her 
Knew it was June ; 

The passing of her presence 
Was too soon. 


The little curls around her head 
Were all her crown of gold. 

Her delicate arms drooped downward 
In slender mould. 

As white-veined leaves of lilies 
Curve and fold. 


All in white, — ^not ivory 

For young bloom past away, — 
Blossom-white, rose-white. 

White of the May ; 

^Twixt white dress and white neck. 
Who could say ? 

She moved to measure of music. 

As a swan sails the stream ; 
Where her looks fell was summer, * 
When she smiled was a dream ; • 
All faces bowing towards her 
Sunflowers seem. 

• 9 

O the rose upod her silent mouthy 
The perfect rose that lies 
O the roses red, the roses deep, . 

Within her cheeks that ri^e ! 

O the rose of rapture of her face 
To our eyes ! 
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The tall fair princes smile and sigh 
For grace of one sweet glance, 
^he glittering dancers fill the floor, 
The Queen leads the dance ; 

The dial-hands to midnight 
Still advance. 


Dance down to the melting music ! 

Hark to the viols^ strain ! 

Their notes are piercing, piercing, 
Again, again ; 

The pulse of the air is beating 
Throbs of pain. 


Does the dancing languish slower ? 

O the soft flutes wail and sigh ; 
In silver falling and calling, 

They seek reply ; 

And the heart is sinking, sinking, 
Why, ah why ? 


O the high harp-strings resounding ! 

So long, so clear they are : 

A cry is ringing in heaven 
From star to star. 

Rising sharper and fainter 
From afar. 


The Queen has danced from end to end ; 

O the caudles bum so bright ! 

Put her blue eyes look far away 
Into the night ; 

And the roses on her cheeks and lips 
Have grown white. 


O why is the Queen 150 pale to-night ? 

And why does silence fall. 

As, one by one they turn to her, 

Upon them all ? 

Whence comes that cold wind shivering 
Down the hall ? 

/ 
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* The hour draws close to midnight^ 
The banquet board is spread ; 

The lamps are lit, the guests are set^ 
The Queen at the head : 

For the feasting at kings^ tables 
Grace be said ! 


The shaded light of rubies 
Streams from every part 
Down the golden supper; — 

Who is sick at heart ? 

O hush ! for the Queen is listening. 
Lips apart. 


She sits with wide and open eyes. 
The wine-cup in her hand ; 
And all the guests are ill at ease. 
Nor understand ; 

Is it not some enchanted 
Strange far land ? 


The twelve long strokes of midnight 
With clash and clang affright; 

The rose-glow seems to darken 
Before their sight ; 

But the Queen has swooned back heavily. 
Cold and white. 


They lifted her, a burden 
Like broken lily,flowers ; 

They laid her on her own bed. 
Within her bowers ; 

They mourned, and they tended hei 
For six hours. 


At the first hour after midnight. 
The Queen nor spoke nor stirred; 
At the second, by her bedside. 

No breath they heard; 

They said, Is she living 
At the third. 
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At the fourth hour they watched sadly 
At her feet and her head ; 

At* the fifth, standing idle. 

No word they said ; 

At the sixth, Bring candles 
For one dead/^ 


Swept low down across the East, 
Through the morning grey, 

A flock of white clouds swiftly. 
Dim, far away ; 

Like a flight of white wings : — 
What were they ? 


Through the palace suddenly. 
Through every floor. 

Wailed a wind and whistled. 
Shook every door. 

Battled through the windows. 
Then passed o^er. 


And as they stood with tapers tall 
Around the Queen, there came 
A soft and far-off fluttering 
Over her frame, 

And from between her sleeping lips. 
One faint flame. 


They take her hand, they call on her. 
She answers them likewise ; 

She sits upright, she looks around. 
With her blue eyes, 

And a smile as of thy secrets, 
Paradise ! 

* # .Jjc 

I • 

Winter is here, and has not brought 
The traveller of renown ; 

Why has^he not come back again 
To court and town ? 

BumourS and questionings pass 
Up and down, 

/ 
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' Is it only the wolves of the Northland 
Know where his bones lie white ? 
Only the swans could tell us. 

In southward flight ? 

Is it only the wind could whisper 
To the night ? 


The Queen sits still and smiling. 

She hears the talk prevail. 

She speaks no word, she gives no glance. 

She tells no tale ; 

In the golden shadow always 
She is pale. 

Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King. 



THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. 


T here are two views respecting British possessions between which 
statesmen will have soon to choose. Imperialism regards all 
the parts of the motley heritage, the Colonies, India, and the military 
dependencies alike, as portions of an Empire not less inalienable than 
Kent, and in its romantic mood it throws over them all the drag-net of 
some poetic name such as the Expansion of England’^ or the Greater 
Britain/^ Anti-imperialism considers the case of each possession or 
class of possessions separately, declining to be bound to the perpetual 
retention of anything which is not found expedient to retain. Im- 
perialism taunts Anti-imperialism with want of spirit. Anti-imperial- 
ism replies that moderation is gaining ground, though less rapidly, 
it may be, among the rulers than among the people, as is indicated 
by that strange survival of Bourbon and Napoleonic ambition, the 
foreign policy of France : and at the same time that the world has 
begun to learn that dependencies arc not strength, otherwise perhaps 
Bismarck would be annexing his lonquin. Furthermore, Anti-im- 
perialism prays^ Imperialism to note that England, while she is grasp- 
ing territory at the Antipodes, is in some danger of having a hostile 
republic cut out of her own side. 

To lend moral strength to Imperialism it has been contended 
that the miscellaneous acquisitions embraced in the Empire are all 
of them historically parts and parcels of a great design which has 
been pursued by England through the last three centuries, and which 
formed the real motive for her policy even in the war of the Suc- 
cession and that, with* Napoleon, though everybody supposed at the 
time and has believed ever since that the balance of power in 
Europe was the real, as it certainly was the ostensible, object of 
the contest. It is not pretended, apparently, that distinct proofs 
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can be found of this in the speeches or despatches of the states- 
men and commanders who were engaged, or in the writings of 
contemporary historians, journalists and pamphleteers. Such un- 
donsciousness is surely incredible. England was the great maritime 
and commercial country ; in war she used her strong arm, which 
was her navy ; she looked out across the Atlantic to the New ^orld ; 
her people were hardy, daring and above all others adapted by their 
political training for colonization. 

This seems the plain account of the matter. New England, the 
vital germ of the American Colonies, was not a political expansion 
but a religious secession : the enterprise was thwarted by the Cxovern- 
ment, while, if the Puritans had been in power, it would never have 
been concqjved. Maryland and Pennsylvania were also religious 
secessions ; other settlements had their origin in gold-seeking. Crom- 
well conquered Jamaica to deal a blow against Spain, and to open the 
Spanish waters to English enterprise ; but he offered it as a more 
genial home to the New Englanders, and his Colonial policy, so far 
as there is any trace of it, appears to have been emancipationist. That 
he made war on the Dutch to wrest from them Colonial empire is a 
view not in accordance with the facts. lie made peace with the 
Dutch as soon as he came into power. The Republican Council of 
State it was that made war on them for their demonstrations of anti- 
pathy to regicide and their refusal to listen to overtures of union. 
The wars of the Restoration against the Dutch Republic can 
be more identified with the policy of Cromwell than can the 
Restoration itself. Commercial jealousy may have been at work here 
as in the Navigation Laws, but commercial jealousy is not Colonial 
aggrandizement. The chief aim of Chatham was surely to humble 
France. He did not plan the conquests in India, nor did he launch 
Wolfe upon Quebec till he had failed in descents upon the French 
coast. 

France afterwards, to revenge herself on England, supported the 
reivolt of the American Colonies. ^ In the appreliension of the actors 
the transatlantic war was apparently secondary to that on the 
European scene. No series of events could be less visibly connected 
with the main policy of the national Government than the foundation 
of the British Empire in India, The Company was chartered for a 
mercantile object, while its first acquisitions of territory were almost 
clandestine and depended* on the coincidence of its territorial 
establishment in India with the<lissolution of the Mogul Empire* 
English character appeared in these achievements, but not the 
purpose .of the English Government, or the aspiratiops of the English 
people. The extension of fhe Empire in India has been almost 
wholly undesigned. The Government has been always fixing a 
limit, but has been drawn beyond it by. collisions with barbarous 
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powers, till the callisioE with the Sikhs brought ou( the annexation of 
the Punjab. Most of the West Indian Islands^ as well as the Cape 
and Mauritius, were added to the Empire by the merest accidents of 
war. Pitt and other War Ministers, unable to cope with the greal 
armies of the enemy on European battlefields, expended their forces 
in tali;^ng the outlying dependencies of France and her vassal allies. 
Their conquests were supposed of course to have a military and 
commercial value, but the annexation of sugar islands full of negroes 
can hardly have been regarded as an expansion of the English 
nation. The real marks of Napoleon^s ambition, we are now told, was 
Colonial empire in the New World. Yet he sold Louisiana to the 
United States, while he dreamed .first of Empire in the East, and 
then of making Paris the capital of Europe. Fancy ca^u weave a 
web of connection over almost any group of historical facts, as well 
as over the stars of which she made the constellations. But 
Cardinal Newman^s theory of development has at least as substantial 
a basis as the theory which in this heterogeneous collection of Anglo- 
Saxon colonies, Oriental provinces, negro sugar islands, and military 
dependencies sees the result of a systematic, or at least of a conti- 
nuous effort to create a Greater Britain. 

The Indian Empire stands by itself, as Expansionists see, though 
they cannot help bringing it in to make up bulk and prevent their 
Greater Britain from being the Less. It is enough of itself to task 
the governing powers of an Imperial country, even if it were not, as 
it certainly is, bringing Egypt in its train. The moral title of 
England to the possession it is needless to discuss. India was 
conquered in the age of conquest ; France, Spain, Portugal, or 
Holland would have conquered it if she could. Nor does the 
conqueror in this case trample on nationality, for there is no nation, 
there is nothing but strata of race deposited by previous conquests, 
and caste. Aggressions, or suspected aggressions, on caste have been 
the cause of all the mutinies, not excepting the last, and there has 
been nothing like a political rebellion. The English are the caste 
of government, the Moguls who came not from the mountains but 
from the sea. Of withdrawal, at all events, nobody now thinks* 
Not only would immense investments and a vast field of action be 
lost, but the country would be delivered over to a plundering 
anarchy. In the British provinces there would be left no germ of 
government or rallying point of order. * The cultivated Bengalee 
with his aspirations and his Ilbert Bill is a child of the conquest, and 
would become extinct on the morrow Of withdrawal. It would aot be to 
the purpose therefore here to attempt the difficult task of striking the 
balance between the good and the evil *of the eor^ction^ either as 
regards the Imperial or the subject people. England has to ligr in one 
scale grandeur, true or false^^ a field of action for her youths salaries 
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and pensions, profitable investments, secure free trade with the two 
hundred millions, payment of a portion of her army, and the addition 
of the Sepoys, whatever it may be worth, to her militaiy power. In the 
other scale she has to lay the perils and responsibilities of distant 
Empire, diplomatic embarrassments, wars with Russia, increased naval 
expenditure, and, in addition to these, the sinister influence of ^pire 
on freedom, of dealings with barbarism on civilization, of such works 
as the massacre of the mutineers on the moral character of the British 
nation. In former days the nabobs in Parliament fearfully avenged 
the oppressed Hindoo. It was from the first evident that the change 
of route from the Cape to Suez would entail the occupation of Egypt 
with a new set of responsibilities and dangers. On the side of the 
Hindoo the, question is not less complex. The subject race maybe 
said, without fear of contradiction, to be governed more for its own 
good than ever before was the conquered by the conqueror. It is 
saved from war and Pindarrees. It* multiplies apace, and the pres- 
sure on the means of subsistence, caused by its increasing numbers, 
is at least in part the source of suiferings which some Indian re- 
formers have ascribed wholly to taxation. It has railways, encourage- 
ment of agriculture, British markets for Indian wheat, a regular 
police, just judges, security of property, postal communications, aid 
in local famines, schools for the few who can use them, suppression 
of Thuggism and Suttee, Christian missions, association in the lower 
part at least of the work of government. On the other hand, the 
ruler is an undomicilable alien, divided by a gulf of sentiment, as well 
as of race and language, from the subject millions; he alights, but 
he does not settle ; he settles less than ever now that communi- 
cation with his home has become rapid ; whatever he accumulates he 
carries away ; nor can he divest himself of the insolence of the con- 
queror, always greatest in the lowest grades. Taxation is heavy. 
Wellington said ; India is a fine country ; it would be a shame to 
govern it ill ; it will be ruinous to govern it well." The Ryot has 
to bear the cost of an army of occupation on double pay, a civil 
service with salaries at exile rate, the drain of pensiops and the ex- 
pense of European administration. The civilization produced among 
the millions is not that of a nation but that of a flock of sheep, all 
tended and sheared alike. Native character, energy, thought, art, 
whatever they may be worth, perish ; there will be no other Taj Mahal. 
It seems that on the whole *the people prefer a native dynasty, with 
its barbarisms and its fits of tyitony, to the British rule with its 
civilization and beneficence. Native dynasties jinder British control 
are restrained from excesses of misrule, but they, are gnarantned 
against revolutions, the rougli remedy of the JEast for . insufferable 
incapacity or oppression. Never was an attempt made^ on so grand 
a scale or so much in earnest to wed conquest ivith beneficence. 

N N 2 
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The result our grandchildren will know, if the Empire last so long. 
Two dangers threaten — ^financial deficit, which entails the fell and 
foul necessity of* the opium trade ; and the democratic spirit of the 
European community, which fancies that it can enjoy British liber- 
ties in a military Empire, and among them, the liberty of lording it 
over the Hindoo. Wisely did the Company discourage ^European 
settlement. If you have an Empire, you must have an Emperor j 
and only a Viceroy with absolute power, though responsible to 
British opinion, can possibly do justice to the subject race. Of all 
tyrannies in llindostan the tyraniwy of a small British community , 
would be the worst. We see how the white oligarchy have behaved in 
Jamaica. The more democratic England herself becomes, the more 
difficult it will be for her to rule the Indian, or any othpr, Empire. 
An Indian Empire would soon be the political ruin of the United 
States. Of abandonment, however, as was said before, nobody 
thinks, not even those who, caring perhaps more for the character of 
England and for her liberties than for the increase of her wealth, 
wish that the Indian Empire had never been. To talk of conferring 
independence on the self-governed colonies and giving up India, is 
like talking of setting up your adult son in the world and putting 
away your wife. 

Fortresses such as Gibraltar and Malta are no more expansions 
of England than are the guns upon their battlements. In the 
question between a retention and abandonment of such places, military 
reasons alone ought to prevail, for the pride is surely senseless which 
clings to a weak post in war. The retention of Malta offends no 
nationality, and since the opening of the Suez route it has become 
more indispensable than ever. The retention of Gibraltar deeply 
offends Spanish nationality, and has always thrown Spain into the 
arms of England's enemies, except when Bonaparte's aggression com- 
pelled her to accept British aid. It was the sense of this probably 
that made Chatham and afterwards Shelburne willing to resign so 
invidious a possession. Cobden ^was surprised to find that the 
Spaniards hated their British deliverers more than their French 
invaders ; but they told him that they had got rid of the French while 
they had not got rid of the British. When the Continent was 
closed by Napoleon, Gibraltar was useful as a trading post ; and 
afterwards it had a less reputable value as a smuggling station. It 
serves no such purpose now. Hr does* not command the Strait, 
though it might do so in the days of sailing, when ships were at 
the mercy of winds and currents. Surely if Spain were to offer 
Ceuta in exchange, reason would bid England at least consider the 
offer. What difference steam and the improvement of artillery have 
made in the conditions of maritime war and in the tenability of out- 
lying fortresses in case of a war with great naval powers, it is for 
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military and naval men to say. Some difference they surely must 
have made. 

The West Indies are scarcely more par|ts of a Greater Britain 
than the fortresses. To acquire them was natural in days when, 
besides the vague notions of the strength derived from territorial 
aggrandizement, the mercantile system still prevailed ; Bht few 
will now doubt that it would have been more profitable to buy 
their sugar than to possess them. England incurred the responsi- 
bility for slavery and exposed her politics and society to the corrupt- 
ing influence of West Indian slave-owners who avenged the wrongs 
of the negro as the nabobs avenged those of the Hindoo. Then she 
incurred tlje expense of emancipation, and afterwards the trouble of 
dealing with the lazy shiftlessncss of the emancipated slave, the 
discontent of the ruined slave-owner and that inevitable conflict 
between the whites and the blacks which culminated in the Jamaica 
disturbances and the exploits of Governor Eyre. While slavery 
existed in the United States and was aggressive, England was bound 
to defend the freedom which she had given the negro ; but nothing 
threatens negro freedom now. No doubt tlie best government for 
the mixed population, and the most likely to hold the balance of 
justice even between whites and blacks, is that of a 'British ruler 
responsible to home opinion. But it is not easy to see what 
interest England herself has in a connection which would be most 
onerous and dangerous in case of war. However at present the 
question of the West Indies sleeps. 

That of the Colonies proper does not sleep. Progressive conces- 
sions of sielf- government extending at last to tariffs, and in the case 
of Canada to something like the negotiation of commercial treaties, 
have brought the Colonial dependencies to the verge of independence. 
At this point there is a reaction of sentiment among Imperialists, 
and while a return to Downing Street government is seen to be out 
of the question, proposals are put forth for politically reincorporating 
the Colonies with the mother country under the name of Imperial 
Federation. This idea has been hovering in the air*aud perplexing 
our counsel long enough ; it is time that it should present itself in 
some practical form. Let a plan for a legislative reunion of the 
Colonies with Great Britain be brought into the British Parliament, 
and let decisive judgment? be passed upon it there. Under the 
administration of Lord Beaconsfield, though Imperialism ruled the 
hour, no practical step was taken. It is almost useless in the mean- 
time to ask over again the questions which ha^e so joften been asked* 
What Colonies are to be included in the Federation ? South Africa 
and the West Indies with their mixed populations as well as Australia 
and Canada ? How can the representation be distributed so as to 
give the Colonies a real voice ? What relation is the Federal Farlia- 
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ment to bear to that of the United Kingdom ? A double legislature 
of course there must be, since Australians could not be allowed to 
vote on matters purely British or Englishmen on matters purely 
Australian. But how would Party work under those conditions? 
How would confusion be avoided if, on a question of peace or war, 
the ^ty which had the majority in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and held the strings of the British purse, happened to be 
at variance with the party which led the majority in the Federal 
Parliament ? How would the Federal Cabinet and the Cabinet of 
the United Kingdom, supposing they differed, adjust the difference? 
That the Colonies would ever consent to surrender their power of 
self-taxation, to allow their tariffs to be regulated by an assembly 
in London, to contribute to Federal armaments and pay for wars in 
Afghanistan seems hardly credible to one who lives in a colony. 
Representatives resident in England and under the influence of its 
society would soon lose the confidence of their constituents in the 
Colonies. It is equally difficult to believe that England would ever 
allow her foreign policy to be controlled by Colonial politicians. 
Even to assemble the Conference for the framing of the Federal 
constitution would not be easy : by the changes of party in the 
Colonies delegates would be losing their credentials almost as soon 
as they had taken their seats. And all this for what object ? For 
material strength or for moral influence ? How wofuld any increase 
of either be obtained? Would any substantial benefit accrue to a 
motley set of communities scattered over the whole globe and 
divergent in their characters and circumstances from membership of 
this vast political aggregation ? And if no substantial benefit was 
felt by the masses in any of the Colonies, how long would the huge 
frame be held together ? By bringing different and often adverse 
interests face to face. Federation itself evokes local jealousies and cen- 
trifugal forces of various kinds which, unless the sense of common 
interest is too strong for them, will break up the union. We know 
how diflScult it was to maintain union both among the Dutch pro- 
vinces and in America. 

Federationists bewail British ignorance of the Colonies. EngUsh- 
men, they say, do not know one Australian Colony from another. 
Few Englishmen know a Canadian from an American, and I have 
seen a proclamation of the Privy Ooimcih in which Ontario was called 
that town/^ This ignorance does not denote any want of kindly 
feeling, but it does denote an absence of community of interest which 
would be fatal ^to Federation. Nor can it be removed by political 
machinery, much less, as some enthusiAstists seem to suppose, by the 
magic of a change of* name. 

Governorships of Colonics, like the monarchy which they represent, 
nre now constitutional pageants, with scarcely a shred of poHtioal 
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power left. Yet there is a real political bond between the mother 
country and the Colonies, and one which, unlike the nominal 
authority of the Colonial Office or its delegate, may endure for ev^r, 
though, strange to say, most writers on Colonial sulqects, perhaps 
even Colonial Secretaries, are unconscious or very dimly conscious * 
of its existence. That bond is mutual citizenship, which^nables 
the Englishman and the Colonist on landing in each other's countries 
at once to exercise all political rights and enjoy all political privi- 
leges, without any process of naturalization. It would be looking 
too far into the future to talk of a possible extension of this political 
fraternity to the old Colonists of England in the United States. 
But that would be a Greater Britain indeed. 

The pafticular phrase Greater Britain" however I do not much 
affect. It seems to me, with the set of ideas and political spe- 
culations to which it belongs, to carry with it a fallacy some- 
thing like the belief that the earth was the centre of the solar 
system. Standing on his historical island, the British Expansionist 
sees all the other communities of the race revolving round him, 
and fancies that they neither have, nor ever will have, any relations 
but to him. He fondly imagines that it was only owing to some 
unlucky defect in the old Colonial policy that the United States 
did not remain for ever in colossal babyhood as an appendage of 
Great Britain. Perhaps but for some defect in the Colonial policy 
of the Saxons, England might have remained an appendage of the 
old country on the Elbe. Surely it is conceivable thit these young 
nations, under other stars, may be destined to live a distinct, perhaps 
even a greater, life of their own, though they must always cherish 
their ancestral connection with old England, and will be sure to 
cherish it the more the greater they grow, because their greatness 
will reflect enhanced interest and importance on the land from which 
they spring. 

Language, literature, intercourse, history, transmitted habits, 
institutions and forms of thought, are the agents which propagate 
whatever of old England it is possible or desirable to propagate over 
the young English-speaking nations. The Govornorships do not 
propagate English sentiment : they propagate only aristocratic sen- 
timent, and that only in the circle immediately around them, the 
mass of the people remaining entirely unaffected and democratic to 
the core. Lord Beacon sfield tried to make one of them the means 
of propagating monarchical sentiment, but there surely can be little 
doubt as to the result. Etiquette is an essential part of constitutional 
jhonarchy, and at etiquette^ when an attempt wa,rf made to introduce 
it, the people first stared with astonishment end then laughed, 

In war England would have to defend tte CJolonies. They have 
not, nor would their thrifty farmers and mechanics consent to 
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maintain, a etanding army or a navy. The Canadian militia, which 
has been magnified by loyal orators into a host of four hundred 
thousand men organized and ready for the field, is really about forty 
thousand strong. The men are drilled for twelve days in each year 
at the expense of the State, while some corps, especially in the cities, 
drill niore frequently on their own account. The ten thousand 
Canadians ofifered through Lord Dufierin would have been simply 
recruits, excellent recruit* no doubt, to be taken into the pay of 
England. Being without staff, commissariat or material, a Colonial 
force would scarcely be ready for the field within the brief time 
allowed by the swift march of modern war. It is hard to see then 
how these distant dependencies can be other than sources of military 
weakness, whatever the native valour of their inhabitants may be. 
As to prestige, which they are always said to afford, it is a paste- 
board wall, and the illusion, if it exists, would be dissipated by the 
first bullet which came that way. The old commercial value of 
Colonies, as everybody knows, exists no longer. Instead of being 
restrained, in the interest of the English producer, from manufac- 
turing a horse-naiV^ they now lay import duties on English goods to 
encourage their own manufactures, and England could hardly apply 
to them the screw of retaliation which, if she wishes it, she can 
apply to foreign nations. So that the two original reasons for 
keeping Colonies in a state of dependence are at an end. 

So much perhaps is generally admitted. But it seems more 
difficult to §et people to give up the idea that dependencies have 
some special value as receptacles of emigration. Yet the volume of 
emigration to the United States is greater than to the Colonial 
dependencies j and of the emigrants who land in Canada, half, sooner . 
or later, find their way across the line. It is true that, landing in a 
colony, the emigrant at once enjoys political rights, whereas in a 
foreign country he requires naturalization ; but the object of the 
poor in emigrating is to find bread, and the political question is of 
little, if any, importance in their ej^es. Nor is the feeling towards 
the mother country much affected by the presence of her flag. The 
French in Canada and the German in the United States show as 
much of it as any Englishman in the Colonies. Nothing could 
exceed their excitement at the time of the war between France and 
Germany. Canadian politicians the other day, when the mother 
country was struggling with rebellion in Ireland, passed a vote of 
sympathy with the rebels, under the pressure of the Irish vote, just 
as American politicians«would have done. Of her criminal population 
England is no Idnger relieved by her .^Colonies, Nor will she in 
future be relieved of *her pauper population. Canada is at . this 
moment protesting against any more consignments of pauperism from 
Ireland* The belief that these communities, because they are young> 
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must welcome an addition to their population, of whatever kind, is 
natural ; but it is a mistake. They are young in years ; but they 
have lived fast. There is already a good deal of destitution in the 
cities, and many employments, especially those of a lighter and more 
intellectual kind, are almost as overcrowded as in the Old World. At 
Toronto an advertisement for a secretary at £120 a year ^brings 
seventy- two applications. In Canada those who have money to 
invest in farms may do well. Otherwise* the only demand is for 
good farm-labourers and domestic servants. I would, in passing, call 
special attention to this fact. 

The Colonies, on the other hand, could trade with the mother 
country, if they were independent, as well as they can now. As 
dependencies they can claim the protection of her armaments in war, 
but it is from their connection with her and her Imperial diplomacy, 
and from that alone, that their liability to be involved in war arises. 
Not one of them has enemies of its own. The idea that the United 
States are disposed to aggress upon Canada cannot survive a yearns 
intercourse with their people. Americans look upon the whole 
question with singular indifference, and are not at all inclined to 
precipitate events. A Kepublic which forcibly annexes must incor- 
porate unwilling citizens, who would at once form a party of dis- 
union. If there is ever any danger in that quarter, the cause will 
be the anti- continental attitude and policy of Canada, which again 
have their main source in the influence of English reaction on the 
Canadian politicians. Territorial rapacity, since the fau of slavery, 
does not exist in the United States. This has been shown in the 
renunciation of St. Domingo and in the absence of any tendency to 
annex Mexico, though she has given frequent provocation and would 
fall an easy prey. 

Nobody who has not lived in a dependency can be fully aware 
how complete is the want of national spirit, or how great the evils 
of the want of national spirit are. No pride is felt in the country ; 
its name when uttered as an appeal awakens no enthusiastic response 
in any breast; in the real attachment of the citizen *it ranks below 
sectional associations of all kinds, the fondness for which in fact 
springs partly from the lack of the larger sentiment. Nobody is 
willing to make any great sacrifice for a dependency, or passion- 
ately desires to link his name yith its glory. Political ambition 
does not look to it for the highest honours or social ambition for 
the highest grade, patriotism, in short, can hardly be eaid to exist, 
while Imperialism, supposing it to be a worthy substitute, is beyond 
the mental* range of the great mass of the people. The effect is 
inevitably felt not only in the tone of public life but in the character 
of general aspiration. The very productions of a dependency are 
a 1^ to be rated low by its own people. Laborious attempts have 
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been made to give Canada a national hymn, but a national hymn 
can come only ,from the heart of a nation. The restless craving 
for the notice and patronage of England, which some Englishmen 
think so gratifying, arises in truth partly from a lack of English self- 
reliance and self-respect, Belgium does not crave for notice and 
patronage, nor does Ecuador. The Imperial Federationists are 
thoroughly right in saying that to make ‘ the Colonies truly British 
they must be placed on a footing of perfect equality in every respect 
with the mother country, whether they are right or not in thinking 
that equality can be attained by any means but independence. If 
England wishes to feel that she has bestowed on the communities 
which own her as their mother, not only life but a life as noble and 
fruitful as her own, she is taking the wrong road to the fulfilment of 
her wish by keeping the Colonies in a state of dependence. 

There is a fancy that the presence of a Governor refines Colonial 
manners. Manners are a delicate question on which to ofter an 
opinion. Otherwise I should venture to say that the manners of the 
men upon this continent who have raised themselves by honourable 
industry and commerce would bear comparison in all essenitial 
respects with those of any class or caste in the world, so long as the 
men are themselves. When made flunkeys they are naturally of all 
flunkeys the worst, because they can have none of those traditions 
by which in old Europe servility is softened and refined. What- 
ever may the social defects of Colonists, they must find the 
cure for them in themselves and in their own social system, which 
is thoroughly and unalterably democratic. Let aristocracy be what 
it may in its native land, to inoculate Colonial society with it is 
to inoculate a living body from a corpse. 

And so with politics. Democracy no doubt in the Colonies, as in 
the United States, is crude. But it will have to find in itself the 
means of correcting its own crudity and of combining with securities 
for freedom securities for order and for the ascendency of public 
reason over interest and passion. * In this arduous and perilous task 
it cannot be helped by any artificial intrusion of conservative in- 
stitutions from ♦the Old World. What is, or is supposed to be, con- 
servative in England is practically the reverse of conservative in 
Canada or Australia. The phantom presence of a delegated royalty, 
instead of restraining the e?:cesses^of faction, which are the greatest 
danger of the democratic community, rather encoura|;es them, or at 
least paralyzes the mqral forces which might combat them, since it 
creates a false impression of the existence, apart from the factions, 
of a stable government, inveWed with eupreme authority and able to 
save the country if violence and corruption should bring it to the 
verge of ruin. It masks from the people, in short, the peril of the 
political situation and weakens their self-control. As to the knight- 
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hoods, which English Imperialists are always proposing to multiply^ 
nothing could be better founded than the protest, ^hic}l I. read the 
other day, of an Australian against such an attempt to create a mock 
.aristocracy where real aristocracy cannot exist. The titles are and 
must be conferred by the Colonial Office very blindly, at the instance 
probably of Colonial Premiers, whose party necessities, rather than 
their sense of merit, are their guide in the selection ; and they are 
sometimes bestowed on men who are as far as possible from being 
cynosures of honour. As the Australian says with truth, the people 
are beginning to learn that they cannot with confidence trust the 
management of their affairs to men whose strongest tie is not so 
much to the Colony as to the British aristocracy of which their 
order is a minor grade. The knowledge of this has combined with 
the sense of incongruity to lead some Colonial politicians to refuse 
their titles. 

All Governors of course are not alike. One man comes without 
any personal object, performs with simplicity the duties of his office, 
speaks, when he has to speak, like a representative of royalty, sets 
a good example of liberal but unostentatious hospitality, tempers 
the violence of Colonial politicians a little behind the scenes and 
abstains from meddling with the destinies of a country in which he 
is only to sojourn for a few years. Another man comes with the 
personal object of advertising himself and providing a stepping-stone 
for his ambition. He corrupts society around him lyr the profu- 
sion of his entertainments, and the people at large by stump speeches 
full of noxious flattery, squanders public money, gives perhaps by 
the influence of his rank over the politicians a turn, and of course 
a reactionary turn, to the course of aflFairs at some important crisis ; 
then waves a graceful adieu, while his responsibility vanishes with 
the smoke of the parting salute. If Canada had a chance of becom- 
ing a nation independent of the United States, she owes the loss of 
it, in no small measure, to a Governor- General of the more active 
kind. ’ 

These are general considerations and applicable to 'all the Colonies 
alike. But who, in the name of common sense, Vould regard as 
identical, and propose to treat on the same footing, the cases of 
Australia, South Africa and Canada ? Australia lies in an ocean by 
herself, she entangles England iij. no liabilities or responsibilities be- 
yond the possible necessity of prptecting her in a maritime war. The 
Native question, eve^ in New Zealand, is pretty well at an end, after 
costing England an immense sum of money and many gallant lives, 
expended in an inglorious warfare which, had the Colony been inde- 
pendent, wouM probably have been avoided hf forbearance and nego- 
tiation. South Africa also lies by itself, and entails only the Native 
question, which in this case is far more serious, yet would apparently 
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be settled by the Colonists if they were left to themselves, and if no 
Colonial Secretary were there to plan, in his aspiring mood, a South 
African Empire and to press upon the South Africans a counterpart 
of Canadian confederation, which they find totally unsuited to a group 
of provinces filled with a motley, and to a large extent uncivilized, 
population. But Canada, besides naval protection, would entail in 
case of war the defence of an open military frontier three thousand 
miles in length, and, wha'^ is far more serious, she involves England 
in the affairs of another hemisphere, and embroils her, ever and anon, 
with the United States. Canada, on the other hand, is cut off from 
the commercial life of the continent of which she is economically as 
well as geographically and ethnologically a part, with consequences 
to her prosperity which no energy on the part of her inhabitants 
can countervail. She is distinguished by another feature from the 
Colonies in Australia. Though partly British, she was originally and 
still is partly French. There could not be a greater proof of the 
unfamiliarity of Englishmen with the concerns of their transatlantic 
Kent than the serene assurance with which even writers on the 
special subject assume, that, thanks to the action of a wise policy, 
New Prance has ceased to be at all an obstacle to the consolidation 
of a British North America. It is possible that had the Imperial 
power been out of the way, and had the political and social forces of 
this continent been left to operate without restraint, New France 
might long ago have been assimilated and absorbed. But as it is, 
the fruits of Wolfe’s victory have been lost. Instead of being 
absorbed, New France is absorbing. Her population, which multi- 
plies almost as rapidly as the Irish, and in some measure from the 
same causes, instead of receding is advancing ^beyond its boundaries, 
and either thrusting out or swallowing up sUch British elements as 
had found place within its confines. The British population of the 
city of Quebec is reduced to less than seven thousand, and we are 
told that even the eastern townships are becoming more French. 
At the same time the feeling of French nationality is apparently 
growing strong*er than ever, the connection with Old France is more 
than ever cultivated, and Old France responds so warmly as to sug- 
gest political aspirations on her part. Gallicanism, the quiet and 
submissive religion of the old regime, which with other characteristics 
of the France before the Bevolutipn had survived in this outlying 
remnant, has given way to the more, stirring spirit of Ultramontanism 
embodied in the Jesuit, who after a mortal struggle with the Gallican 
Sulpicians has gained "the ascendancy in the Province, In case of 
war between England and France the hfeart of New France would be 
on the side of her mofher country, and little relianbe ^buld be placed 
on the militia of Quebec. 

It is assumed that Canadian confederation is a triumphant sucoei^ } 
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ai)d British statesmen, proud of this offspring of their conservative 
genius, wish to press imitations of it on Australia and South Africa. 
A triumphant success it is for the politicians^ who are naturally 
attaclie<l as a class to a system which, with its multiplicity of Governor- 
ships, Cabinets and Parliaments, central and provincial, secures to 
them an almost unrivalled number of places, administrative and legis- 
lative, with salaries attached, besides affording them a most eieciting 
game. But few Canadians who are not politicians would speak with 
the same confidence. The maritime provinces are separated from 
British Canada not only by the wilderness through which the Inter- 
colonial Bailway runs, its trains hardly taking up a passenger or a 
bale of freight on the road, but by New Prance, which cuts off the 
flow of British sentiment almost as completely as it could be cut off 
by any barrier of Nature. An inhabitant of Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick still speaks of Canada as a different country, to which he 
belongs only in an official sense. New Prance forms almost a nation- 
ality apart, acting in her own interest. The other day her repre- 
sentatives at Ottawa refused to vote assistance to the Canadian Pacific 
Kailway, the bond that is to be of a United British America, unless 
the Government would agree to pay a heavy fee to their Province. 
They stayed out of the House till the bargain had been struck, then 
came in and gave their votes. The relations between the central and 
the provincial authorities are far from being adjusted, and a bitter 
quarrel has been going on between the Government of Ottawa and 
that of Ontario. By the consummate address of one man and his 
profound knowledge of everybody's character, motives and price, 
things have been and are held together ; but that man is seventy, and 
nobody pretends to say what will happen when he is gone. In the 
meantime, as Australians and South Africans, before they embrace 
Federation, will do well to note, the debt of Canada has been doubled 
while that of the United States has been reduced, and there has been 
an enormous development of faction, intrigue, demagogism and cor- 
ruption. 

Imperialism in Canada has now entered, as all Englishmen have 
been made aware, on a vast undertaking, the object of which is to 
extend the Canadian dominion to the Pacific an*d to weld the 
scattered and disconnected provinces into an Empire of British North 
America, which shall balance the power of the United States and 
wrest from American democracy, half the continent over which it 
seemed destined to spread. To ujiderstand the character and forecast 
the probable result o^rthe enterprise, it would be necessary to have 
a map of the Canadian dominion not representiiiig it as one vast block, 
including the North Pole, but marking out the cultivable and habit*» 
able portions, and at the same time showing the portion occupied by 
the French. It would then be seen that the four masses of territory 
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whicli it is proposed to consolidate are severed fropoi each other by 
the most estranging barriers of Nature, while one of them, Canada 
proper, is divided between two nationalities ; and that all of them are 
connected geographically and commercially with the States of the 
American Union on which they border to the south. The maritime 
provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward^s Island, 
are seared from Canada proper by an irreclaimable wilderness, while 
they are connected with Maine and with New England. Canada 
proper, besides being divided internally between the British Colony 
and New Prance, is severed from Manitoba anJ the prairie region of 
the North-west by the great fresh-water sea called Lake Superior, 
while it is united to the State of New York and to Pennsylvania, 
from which it draws its coal. Manitoba and the Nor^h-west are 
severed from British Columbia by a triple range of mountains and 
connected with Minnesota and Dacota, betw^een which and them there 
is only a political line across which people of the same race shake 
hands, while British Columbia is connected with the Pacific States. 
These obstacles are to be surmounted. Nature is to be vanquished, 
and the commercial outlet of each territory, placed by her to the 
south, is to be wrested round to the east and west by a line of 
political railways constructed at an enormous cost to the Canadian 
people. This is the western wing of a system of political roads, of 
which the eastern wing is the Intercolonial, constructed at a dead loss 
to the country of forty millions of dollars, and which, when the 
shorter line through American territory now in course of construction 
shall have been opened, will hardly be workable except at an expense 
which the Dominion will not bear. Meantime the two portions of 
the English-speaking race, between which for the purpose of Impe- 
rialism it is proposed by prodigious outlay to put division and establish 
antagonism for ever, are actually]fusing before one^s eyes. There are now 
seven hundred thousand Canadians in the United States. Canadians 
of all grades and callings go there to push their fortunes with just as 
little compunction as a Scotchman goes to England. When Canada 
sets up a military college for the training of ofideers to command her 
troops against the Americans, the first cadet who passes takes himself 
ofiT to practise as an engineer at Chicago. Churches, associations, 
conventions of all kinds, totally disregard the line. Of Canadian 
commerce not a little is in American hands. Prom the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway as ^ national enterprise all 
Americans are to be strictly excluded ; yet the company includes a 
New York firm. Montreal, the greatest commercial city, is closely 
connected with ^he States. New York is becoming at once the 
money market and the pleasure capital cX Canada. American bank- 
notes pass freely in Canadian commerce ; in fact, there is almost a 
monetary union. The descendants of the American loyalists, United 
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Empire Loyalists ^ they are called, keep up their historical celebra- 
tions, on which everybody looks with interest. But even among 
them, though the memory of their romantic origin is cherished, the 
anti- American sentiment can hardly be said to be intense* In the 
breast of the mass of the people it has almost ceased to exist. It is 
hardly stronger than the Scotch jealousy of England. 

Mr. Brigh|^ it seems, was told the other day by a Cailadian 
politician that if he ventured to advocate union with the States 
before any meeting in Canada he would be hurled from the plat- 
form. That the politicians or most of them would wish to hurl 
him from the platform there can be no doubt — for a special reason 
already assigned. But I am not so sure about the people, though 
the press well as the representation being in the hands of the 
politicians who have party organizations of extreme rigour, it is 
not easy to say what the sentiments of the people are. A very 
shrewd observer, who had been in politics, said to me once that if 
the people of the province of Ontario were any day to be told that 
they were the people of the State of Ontario, hardly a finger would 
be moved in opposition. There is no political movement, nor is 
it possible in the face of the party organizations that there should 
be, but along the border there is a strong and growing sense of 
the evil of the Customs line. 

The practical effect of this great anti- continental enterprise, of 
which the Canadian Pacific Railway is to be the instrument, bids 
fair to be the very opposite of that which its projectors desire. 
Before, the Dominion, though not compact, was perhaps compact 
enough for nationality. Geographical and, with it, economical unity 
will now be utterly lost, while the North-west territory, immensely 
the largest of the whole series, when it is peopled as its boundless 
fertility promises, will, by its natural gravitation towards the States 
of the Union adjoining it on the south, hasten, probably, the slow 
step of annexation. 

Nature has apparently dedicate^ the North American continent, 
inhabited as^ it is by men of the same tongue and of kindred 
character, to union, which does not preclude freedom of local self- 
development, to popular government, and to a reign of peace which, 
established here, may in time exercise a happy influence on the Old 
World and redeem its industrial millions from the oppression of the 
military system. No man of sense would wish to forestall the pro- 
gress of sentiment or to hurry the march of events in any direction* 
But why should the pe^sple of England wish to thwart the beneficent 
councils of Nature and to introduce into a bew ^ world disunion, 
antagonism, the balance of porker and the eventual possibility of war? 
The interest of a reactionary party may be served by such a policy, 
but what good will it do to the people ? England, if she will leave the 
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North American continent to itself, may have t|ie firm and hearty 
friendship of its countless inhabitants, heightened by that affection 
for the mother oountry which never, not even in the Alabama times, 
has died out of the American breast. What more docs she want, 
what more can she hope permanently to retain? Her pretended 
dominion on the other side of the Atlantic is mere weakness and 
dang^, which her withdrawal would convert into strength and safety. 
Such is the conviction of at least one Englishman living on the 
American continent, whef left his native coiintry far too late in life to 
form any attachment half so strong as his attachment to her, and, 
though the reverse of a Jingo, believes himself to be heartily loyal, not 
only to her interest but to her greatness. 

Goldwin Smith. 

P,S. — I have just read Mr. John Morley^'5 paper on this subject. 
He clearly shows the difficulties which would beset the political 
architect in framing such a structure as Imperial Federation. But 
the speculative discussion has gone on long enough. It is time that 
the Imperial Federationists should fall to work if they believe in the 
practicability of their scheme. 
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A mong the services which Browning has rendered to literature; 

not the least conspicuous is his interpretation of Euripides. 
In Balaustion^s Adventure^’ and Aristophanes’ Apology/’ he has 
not only given a poet’s rendering of two characteristic plays, the 
Alcestis” and the Phrensied Hercules/’ but he has given the 
student sympathetic guidance to their deeper meaning. He has 
enabled English readers to estimate at their true worth the criticism 
of A. W. Schlegel, and at the same time he has opened a striking view 
of speculations and desires which found a place in the mind of a gre%t 
Athenian when Athens was. greatest. Euripides is indeed the true 
representative of democratic Athens. He was of honourable descent, 
and had enjoyed the discipline of most varied culture. Gymnast, 
artist, and student, he had made trial of all that the city had to teacli ; 
and as holding a sacred office in the service of Apollo he had an 
inheritance from older religious feeling. It may almost be said that 
Euripides lived and died with the ^thens* which has moved the world. 
'His lifetime included the highest development of Athenian art 
and literature, the rise and the fall of Athenian supremacy. He was 
born on the day of Salamis (480 b.c.). He pi'oducecl his Medea” 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian War (431 b.c.) Ilis Trojan 
Women” was exhibited in the year of the expedition to Sicily and the 
recall of Alcibiades (415 b.c.). He died in 406 b.c., the year before 
.^Egospotamos. He belonged wholly to the new order which is repre- 
sented by the age of P^cles. Though he was only a generation younger 
than iEschylus, his works, when compared with tl^ose of his prede- 
cessor, represent the results of a revolution both in art and in thought. 

But however different ^Eschylus and Euripides are in their views of 
existence, and in their treatment of life upon the stage, they are alike 
VOL. XLV. O o 
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interesting to the student of .the history of religious thought. Both 
speak "with deep personal feeling. Both offer a partial interpretation of 
mysteries which* fill them with an overwhelming awe. For both life 
with its infinite sorrows is greater than art. In this respect they differ 
from Sophocles, by whom they are naturally separated. Sophocles 
is not the poet as prophet, but the poet as artist. For him all that is 
most solemn, or terrible, or beautiful in human experience becomes 
simply an element in his work. He shows the perfection of calm, 
conscious mastery over the subjects with which he deals, but he does 
not speak to us himself. He has no message, no questionings, no con- 
victions, beyond sucli utterances as harmoniously complete the con- 
summate symmetry of his poems. It is otherwise with ^Eschylus 
and Euripides. Both arc deeply moved and show that they are 
deeply moved, by religious feeling, as a spiritual and not an aesthetic 
force. But the feeling in the two cases is widely different. 

iEschylus is the exponent of the old faith of Greece — stern, simple, 
resolute, strong in self-restraint. Euripides, on the other hand, has to 
take account of all the novel influences under which he had grown up; 
the speculations of Ionian philosophy, the larger relations of national 
intercourse, the force of a new domestic life. Once again Asia had 
touched Europe and quickened there new powers. Greece had con- 
quered Persia only that she might better receive from the East the 
inspiration of a wider energy. 

At the same time the political circumstances under which Euri- 
{Rdes wrote helped to intensify the thoughts which were stirred by the 
teachings of Heraclitus and Anaxagoras. The glorious struggle of 
the Persian war, in which jEschylus had taken part, with its apparently 
plain and decisive issue, was followed by results widely different from 
that final triumph; and Euripides had to witnessthe long horrors of civil 
conflict, the shaking of the popular creed under unexpected disasters, 
paroxysms of popular fanaticism, the moral dissolution of the plague. 
He felt the grievous turmoil of opinion and action, and he reflected 
it. His constitution fitted him for his work. He was by nature in- 
clined to ponder the problems of life and not to enter upon affairs. 
He was a student of men in books as well as in society ; and the 
popular tradition which assigns to Anaxagoras a decisive influence 
over his view of the world may* certainly be accepted as true; though 
nothing is less likely than that he '^^as diverted from philosophy to the 
stage by the fate of his master. For Euripides is essentially a poet, 
and not a speculator.^ He deals with the mystifies of being from the 
side of feeling rather than of thought. ^ passionate fulness of human 
interest is the characteristic mark of his writings, and the secret of 
his power. He touched the common heart because he recognised the 
different phases of its ordinary sorrows and temptations and strivinjgs* 
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The brusque lines of Philemon are a unique testimony to his 
personal attractiveness : — 

“ If, as some say, men still in very truth 
Had life and feelinu after they are dead, 

I had hanged myself to see Euripides.** 

His verses had a still wider persuasiveness. After the disaster at 
Syracuse, prisoners found relief and even freedom if they were able 
to recite passages from his poems ; and a chorus from the Electra^^ 
is said to have saved Athens from destruction when it was taken by 
Lysander. 

The significance of Euripides as a religious teacher springs directly 
from his position and his character. He looks from the midst of 
Athenian society, a society brilliant, restless, sanguine, superstitious, 
at the popular mythology, at life, at the future, with the keenest 
insight into all that belongs to man, and what he sees is a prospect on 
which we may well dwell.* 


In order to understand the treatment of the popular mythology 
by Euripides, we must bear in mind the place which was occupied by 
the Homeric poems in contemporary Greek education. It is not too 
much to say that these were (if the phrase may be allowed) a kind of 
Greek Bible. Every Athenian was familiar with their contents ; 
they furnished the general view of the relations of gods and men, of 
the seen and the unseen, which formed a fixed background to the 
common prospect of life. This being so they produced the impression 
that the divine forces corresponded with human forces, differing only ih 
intensity and range. The gods were held to be of like passions with 
men, but stronger and wiser, with the vigour of undecaying energy. 
Such a conception affords an adequate basis for the ordinary duties 
of worship, and was not superficially at variance with morality. 
But more careful reflection showed that the beings of the Homeric 
Olympus failed to satisfy the ideal of spiritual sovereigns ; that a 
mere increase in the scale of human qualities could not supply a 
stable foundation for reverence; that the worshipper must look 
beyond this crowd of conflicting deities if he was to find an object on 
which, he could rest with supreme trust. 

Such difficulties had not received a clear expression in the time of 
jEschylus, nor would he have been dfsposed to deal with them. The 

^ Though it is impossible to use isolated expressions of the characters of a dramatist 
as evidence of his own belief, the general bonvergence of their opinions may be fairly 
taken as giving his judgmen^rom various points of sight. In the endeavour to obtaim 
a just view of the teaching%f Euripides on the line pf subjects mentioned above, I 
wrote out every passage in his extant plays and fragments which^seemed to bear upon 
them, and the reader will judge how far they combine to give an intelligible result. 

The references are given throughout to the editiom of NaucR in Teubner^a 

Bibliotheca.** The translations are sufficiently close, I hope, to enable the scholar to 
recall the orimnal words at once, and at the same time, to convey the meaning faithfully 
to the Engli^ reader. 

o o 2 
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wants and sorrows of » men vanish in his sight before the awful 
majesty of an inscrutstble divine pui^pose. With Euripides the case 
was different ; Man, and not Destiny, was the central subject of his 
art. His Orestes, for example, is not the instrument of a divine will, 
prompted, tortured, delivered by external powers, but a son racked 
with Hamlet-like misgivings, and finding within himself the justifica- 
tion and the punishment of his deed. Euripides, in other words, 
regarded the human and the divine as factors in life, alike real and 
permanent. He aimed at dealing with the whole sum of our 
present experience. He was therefore constrained to bring the 
popular creed in some way into harmony with absolute right and 
truth ; to give a moral interpretation to current legends ; to show 
that life, even as we see it, offers ground for calm trusrt; on which 
man may at least venture to rest. Plato banished poets from his 
ideal republic on account of the moral difficulties raised by their 
representations of divine things. Euripides endeavoured to find a 
more practical remedy for an evil which he could not but feel : he 
sought to penetrate through the words and figures of the traditional 
teaching which the poets adopted to the truths which lay beneath, 
and so to preserve the symbols of primitive belief without doing 
violence to moral instinct. 

In attempting to fulfil this work, Euripides frankly acknowledges 
its difficulty. All investigation of the divine is, he lays down, 
necessarily beset by difficulty. This difficulty is increased by a 
superficial view of the course of human affairs. It is made insoluble 
by the literal acceptance of the details of mythology. 

Under various circumstances Euripides makes his characters 
affirm the mysteriousness of the questions involved in theology. 
They may not either be dealt with or set aside lightly. The poet 
refuses to acquiesce in those perfunctory utterances of professional 
diviners in which many found relief ; 

<< Wliy do yc, seated at^racular shrines, 

Swear that ye know fehe secrets of the gods ? 

• Men have no power to fashion such replies : 

For bo that boasts lie knows about the gods, 

• Knows only this, the art to win belief.”*' 

There is a complexity, a manifoldness, in the vicissitudes of provi^ 
dential government which at once arrests human attention and 
baffles it : ^ • 

** What mortal dares to say that be has found 
By searching what is God, or what is not, 

Or what between — the utmost bound *aiiS^thought— 

When be regards the work of Providence 
Moving with rapid course, now here, now there. 

Then msewhere, with a suddeh change of fate. 

Conflicting, unexpected 


' Thiloct, fr. 793. 


tHeLim, ff. Comp. Hel. 731. 
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This first difficulty is inherent in all religious speculations ; and 
the burden of ignorance may be borne with patience as belonging to 
xdan's nature. But a greater difficulty lies behind. The appearance 
of injustice is harder to endure than darkness, and Euripides dwells 
with sorrowful persistence on the moral inequalities of life. He finds 
in this the sorest tritfl of faith. The passionate exclamation of 
Bellerophon : 

“ ’Tis said by some that there are gc^ls in heaven. 

There are not, are not ; if men will not still, 

Bound by their folly, use the old wives’ tale. 

Nay, look yourselves/’«f 

finds frequent echoes in his plays. So it is that the herald Talthybius, 
looking at the prostrate form of Uccubaj exclaims : — 

4 

“ Zeus, shall I say that thou regardest men ? 

Or that we hold in vain this false belief, 

Thinking there is indeed a race of gods, 

While fortune sways all human destinies ?”t 


And this apparent miscarriage of justice is as great negatively as 
positively. The failure of virtue to gain recognition is not less 
perplexing than undeserved suflering. For — 

“If the gods, to man’s dejEcree, 

Had wit and wisdom, they would bring 
Mankind a twofold youth, to be 
Their virtue's sigu-mark, all should see, 

In those with whom life’s winter thus grew' spring. 

For when they died, into the sun once more, 

Would they have traversed twice life’s racecourse o’er ; 

While ignobility had simply run 
Kxistence through, nor second life begun. ’’J 

A final difficulty lies in the letter of the divine legends. According 
to thesc^ the gods act as no good man would act. Euripides meets 
the difficulty boldly. He affirms consistently that the legends about 
the gods, which tend to confuse human intuitions of right and wrong, 
of truth and duty, are not literally true. When Heracles recovered 
from his phrensy, and looked upon his murdered wife and children 
in bitterest sorrow and shame, Theseus sought to bring him comfort 
by recalling facts from the popular mythology ; but Heracles rejects 
the consolation and replies ; — 

“I neither fancy gods love lawless beds. 

Nor, that with chains they bind each other’s hands, 

Have I judged worthy faith, at any time ; 

Nor shall I be*persuaaed one is born 

His fellows’ master ! since God stands in need — 

If he is really God — of nought at all. 

Thes^j^ the x>oet’s pitiful conceits.’’^ 

• ^ . 

Elsewhere Euripides refers^ to the legends of the birth of Helen 


• Bellei-. fr. 288. Comp. fr. 892, 893 ; Scyr. fr. 185. Contnwt, fr, 981. 
t Heo. 488. » Hero. Fur. 635 (Browning). 

§ Here. Fur. 1341 (Browning). Compare Antiope, fr. 209. 
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and the banquet of T%estes^ only to reject them* The ground is 
given by Iphigenia — 

“ I think no Deity can be unjust/' 

And Bellerophon expresses the thought still more decidedly— 

“ If gods do aught that's base they are not gods.t 
Foyowing out this principle, Euripides ventures to openly condemn 
the gods for the actions attributed to them. At the close of the 
Electra’’ the Dioscuri, addressing Orestes, who stands awestricken 
by the side of Clytemnestra, so pass judgment : — 

“ Just is her punishment, but not thy deed ; 

And Phoebus, Pha3bu8 — ^well, he is my king; 

I am dumb : though wise, not wise he spake tothee/’iji 

And the messenger who relates the death of Ncoptolemifs at Delphi 
concludes : — 

So did he [Apollo] to Achilles' son. 

Who offered retribution ; he the king, 

Who giveth oracles to other men, 

The judge of righteousness to all the world, 

And bore in mind, like a malicious churl, 

Old grudges ; how could such a one be wise !"§ 

Here, then, Euripides is directly at issue with much of the 
popular faith. How, it may be asked, can such language, widely 
different from the reckless banterings of Aristophanes, be reconciled 
with due respect for the divine ? The answer seems to lie in the 
fact that Euripides draws a clear distinction between the Olympian 
gods and the One Being to whom they also minister. He was 
inclined to treat the Olympian gods as in some sense personifications 
or embodiments of human attributes. It is said that Anaxagoras inter- 
preted the Homeric stories as symbolic, || and his scholar sought iu 
the same line a worthy meaning for the current mythology. In this 
sense Hecuba, addressing Helen, gives a striking interpretation of the 
Judgment of Paris. It was no contest of actual deities, hut of con- 
flicting passions. Aphrodite herself could have moved Helen and 
Amycte to Troy without leaving ^leaven. But the Aphrodite who 
came with Parig and carried oflF the bride of Menelaus was the feeling 
which Paris stirfcd in Helenas breast.^ 

But while Euripides here finds in the soul itself the powers which 
man is tempted to place wholly without, it does not follow that he 
denies the objective existence of beings corresponding to human 
passions. On the contrary, he seems to* recognise a correspondence 
between human feelings and impulses and supernatural forces, of 
which the Olympian deities were representati^^ The origin of that 
which is extraordinary is , referred to^ divine agency. Death and 

* Hel. 21 ; El. 737;*Ipb. Taur. 389. t Beller. fr. 294, 7. 

} 1244. CoxttWie 1301 ff. 

§ Androiu. 1161. Compare Ion. 444. ff. j Orest. 28, 162 ; Iph. Taur. 85* 
il Diog. Laert. ii. 11. If Xroad. 969 ff. 
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Madness are real powers external to man. Strife and Ambition, Hope, 
Justice, and Persuasion, derive their force from something without 
which is al^in to them.*^ From time to time men move in a mysteri- 
ous intercourse with spiritual beings. Hippolytus in his first joy 
can say to Artemis : — 

“ I feel thee near, and answer thee in word 
Hearing thy voice, yet seeing not thy face.”t * 

It is not then surprising that imperfections should be found in 
beings which, even when they are felt to be most present and 
energetic, are essentially limited and human in their characteristics. 
But they can bring no repose or confidence to the soul. The poet 
as a religious teacher must look beyond himself, beyond the many 
gods — ^those colossal human figures, symbols or sources of man's 
conflicting passions — for that which gives unity to the view of 
existence.^ And here it is that the ^'theology" of Euripides 
becomes of the highest interest. Philosophers had sought the 
principle of unity in some primal element ; Euripides, though his 
language is naturally vague, seems rather to seek it in a vital 
force, which slowly differentiates and moulds all things. The force is 
distinct from the matter through which it is manifested. Human 
thought is incompetent to define it exactly or simply. Under one 
aspect it is revealed as law, under another as intelligence, under 
another as will. All are harmonized in that for which we feel. 
Thus Hecuba gives expression to her prayer of thanksgiving, when 
Mcneiaus declares his purpose of taking vengeance on Helen, the 
curse of Troy : — 

“ O 'I'hon 

That bearcat earth, Thyself by earth upborne, 

Whoe’er Thou art, hard for our j)Owers to guess. 

Or Zeus, or Nature’s law, or mind of man, 

To thee T pray, for all the things of earth 
In right "J'hou guidest on Thy noiseless way.”§ 

From this point of sight the whole visible world appears as a pro- 
gressive revelation of the One source of life. Euripides dwells on the 
prospect with evident delight. Heaven (yEther) and earth sjfmbolize 
for him the force and the matter through whose union ‘all the variety of 
things come into existence. But he teaches that even these two 
were once undivided. Perhaps he thought of matter as the first 
self-limited expression of force. Thus, in one of his earliest dramas, 
Melanippe the Wise," he says : — 

* Hel. 1002; Antig. fr. 1l70; Ipb. AuJ. 392; Phoen. 798; 531. Compare Hel. 560. 
Iph. AuL 973. t Hippol. 85 ; compare Ihid. 1391. 

t The famous line the Melanippe originally opened obvioui^ly pointed to 

the Zeus bf mythology, as different from the Supreme Sovereign ; — 

“ Zeus, whofi|pe’er Zeus is, for by report • 

I know him only” (Fragm. 483). 

Compare Here, Fur. 1263. . * . , 

§ It is interesting to contnuit Euripides’ view of the divine origin of civili>;ation 
(Suppl. 201) with Critias’ view of the human origin of theology in the Sisyphus (Plot. 
Plac. Phil. 1, 7, p. 
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Not mine the t(ile ; my mother teu^ht it me : 

How heaven and feartb were undivided once, 

^nd when they grew distinct with separate forms, 

They bore, and brought to light all things that are — 

Trees, birds, and beasts, the creatures of the sea, * 

And race of men.”^ 

This primal marriage of Heaven and Earth finds renewal in the 
vital piocesses of Nature : — 

“ The earth longs for tlie rain, when the parched land, 

Fruitless though drought, lacks the life-giving shoiver ; 

The glorious neaven longs, as it swells with rain, 

To fall upon the earth, with deej> desire ; 

And when they meet commingled— earth and heaven — 

They give to all, whereby the race of men 
Lives and is glad, being and rich support. ''f 

So things come into existence, and then in due time they are 
dissolved. Nothing is lost, but each element returns to^ its source, 
and enters into new combinations as the great cycle of life finds fulfil- 
ment : — 

“ Great earth and sky supreme are source of all ; 

The sky supreme is sire of gods and men, 

And earth receiving fertilizing showers, 

* Gives mortals birth, gives birth to tribes of beasts 
And that whereby they live ; so she is called 
Mother of all, by just preiogative. 

Then that which springs from earth to earth returns. 

And that which draws its being from the sky, 
llises again up to the skyey height. 

And nothing dies of all that comes to he, 

But being sundered, each first element. 

Freshly combined, displays some novel form.’’^ 

There is then nothing strained, when Euripides identifies the 
Heaven (iEther) with the One supreme sovereign power ; — 

“ See’st thou this boundless .^Ether high aloft. 

Enfolding earth about with moist embrace, 

Believd that this is Zeus : hold this for God.”§ 

For, according to his conception, it suggests at least all that is 
contained in the sublime description of God — than which he has no 
grander : — 

“ The Self-existent, who in heaven’s expanse 
Holds in His large embrace all things that are ; 

Bound whom the light, rfcund whom in dusky shade 
/rhe chequered night and the unnumbered host 
Of stars move gladly in unceasing dance.” (1 

Euripides gains, in fact, from his dynamical view of Nature a vivid 
practical belief in the divine : — 

« Wretched is he who when he looks on this 
Perceives not God, and does not cast afar 
The crooked cheats of airy speculators, 

Whose baneful tongue hazards on things unseen 
Words void of judgment. ”11 

^ Troad. 884. * ^ + Melanippe, fr. 488. 

t Fragm. 890. Compare jEsch. Danaid, fr. 88. 

Chrysipp. 836. Compate fragm. 1012 ; and Vitruv. viii. 1, 

|j Fragm. 986. Compare fragm. $67, 911. Still, in another sense, he of .^Ether 
as “the dwelling of Zeus.” — Melon, fr, 491. 

H Peiritb. fr. 696, 
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At the same time, the partial, fragmentary, imperfect deities are 
given bach.* These, though not absolute, bring the divine' near to 
men. Through these men may rise to that by whick they also are 
strong. The highest instincts of humanity can look for satisfaction 
without. These, which are a divine manifestation — 

“ In each of ns our reason is a god”t — 

must have a perfect fulfilment in the divide. Men may confidently 
attribute to the gods the consummation of that which is noblest in 
germ in themselves. They can trust even to the severity of righteous- 
ness. He who looks for weak forgiveness of wrong done is faithless 
to his own heart : — 

t 

“ So thou dost think the gods are merciful. 

When one by oath seeks for escape from death, 

Or bonds, or deeds of foeman’s violence ; 

Or shares his home with blood-stained criminals : 

' Then truly they were less intelligent 

Than men, setting the kind before the just.**+ 

And the course of life, with all its. inequalities, offers such glimpses 
of righteous retribution as are sufficient to support faith in the final 
triumph of supreme justice. § 

This faith springs naturally from the underlying sense of the 
unity of the source of all things. The gods themselves, offspring 
like men of the one Being, arc bound by law. They are not arbitrary, 
capricious powers, but subject to a sovereign right. Apollo m^iy 
not rescue Alcestis from death by his divine might, though the task 
is open to the effort of a human champion. Artemis bows to the 
ordinance which limits the action of ohe deity towards another, 
though obedience costs her the life of Hippolytus-H 

1'he gods are strong, and law which ruleth them ; 

' For ’tis by law we nave our faith in gods. 

And live with certain rules of riglit and wrong.*’1i 

Man, in other words, is born religious, and born with the faculty to 
recognise that which claims his devotion. 

We have seen that the many gods are in one aspect ideals answer- 
ing to human powers. Viewed under another light, they present 
different aspects of the One to whona they are finally referred. In 
different circumstances men necessarily conceive of God differently. 
He may bear this title or that, and the worshipper may dimly realize 
the unity of characters popularly divided : — 

Fragm. 905. 

t Fragm. 1007- The* line is also attributed to Menauder. 

X Fragm. 1030. ' 

§ (Enom. fr. 581 ; Bacch. 1325 ; El. 582. Compare Here. Fur. 347. 

ti Hec. 799. Compare Ibid, 847. ' 

-IlHipp.799. 
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* * I bear an offering of drink and meal 
To thee that rulest all, whatever name 
Thou loveet, 2leua or Hades ; and do thou 
*Keceive this fireless sacrifice poured forth 
Of earth*s abundant fruitage at my hands. 

For thou amidst the gods that dwell in heaven 
Wieldest 2eus* sceptre ; and o’er these beneath 
Sharest the rule of Hades.”* 

Eumpides, therefore, is perfectly consistent when he aflSrms man^s 
dependence on the gods, while he denies the historic truth of the 
ancient legends : — ® 

“No issue comes to men without the gods. 

We strive for many things, led on by hope, 

And toil in vain, as knowing nothing 8ure.”t 

“ Apart from God no man is prosperous, 

Or cornea to high estate. I rate at naught 
The fruits of mortal zeal without the gods.^: 

“ Why do they say that miserable men 
Are wise, 0 Zeus ? For we depend on thee, 

And do but that which answers to thy will.”§ 

For this is only to affirm in another form that unity of being for 
which he searches. Man cannot isolate himself. He is strong by 
sympathy. On the eve of a battle, fought for the maintenance of a 
common right, Theseus, the type of the true king, says — 

‘‘ One thing we need, that the gods side with those 
Who honour justice : heaven and right combined 
Give victory ; but virtue profits naught 
To mortals if it have not God to holx>.”ll 

Fate and the divine will are not two adverse forces, but comple- 
mentary views of the same force. So the Dioscuri declare that 
they were forced to yield to destiny and the gods,^^ and counsel 
Electra that 

■ * “ Henceforward she must do 

. What Fat^ and Zeus determined should be done.”^f 


Such general convictions, while they destroy the root of many 
superstitions, give a solemn sanction to the obligations of reverence 
and worship. 

“ He hath no reason who lays cities waste ; 

’ Temples and tombs — shrines sacred to the dead — 

^ He desolates, and then is lost himself.** 

** Three virtues thou must put in act, my son ; 

Honour the gods, thy parents, and the laws, 

The common laws of Greece. Soshalt thou win 
The victor’s glorious wreath of fair renown. 

And Heracles in a remarkable phrase connects the success of his 
descent to Hades with his initiation in the Mysteries.:]::]: 

But Euripides has strong words (jf condemnation for the unworthy 

X. 

* Fragm, 9(H, Comparer fragm. 938, 1011. t Thyest. f’r. 895, 

t Fragm. 1014. • ^ § JSuppl. 734. 

II Suppl. 694. Compare Hec. 1029, 

% El. 1247 ; Hel. 1(160. * For Euripides* view of Providence and Fate, see Hippol. 
3102 ff. ; Heracl. 608 ff. ; Fragm. 149, 21 7» 264. 364, 494, 1167 ; and the common refrain 
with which he closes the Alcestis, Andtomadie, Bacchse, Helen, and Medea. 

** Troad, 95. ff Autiope, fr. 219. tt Here. Fur, 613. 
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use which men had made of religious feelings. The right of sanctuary, 
which had been designed to protect the innocent, was unjustly turned 
into defence for the guilty : — 

“ If a man 

Seek refuge at an altar, stained with crime, 

I will myself, regardless of the law, 

Drag him to justice, and not fear the gods : 

Por evil men must bear an evil fate. 

Especially he dwells upon the impostures of soothsaying, by which 
the real voice of the gods was corrupted. 

‘ ‘ The oracles of Loxias are sure ; 

As for man’s art, 1 will have none of it.”+ 

“ He has the true diviner's skill 
Who has the gods for friends. 

** He is best soothsayer who guesses well.”§ 

It is not the form of religious service, but the spirit which is 
precious. Acceptable worship must be accompanied by piety and 
effort. 

Who olFers sacrifice with pituis heart 
Obtains salvation, thoup:h Ids gift be small.” I1 

Bo what thou canst, and then invoke the gods. 

Ood helps the mad who toils to help himself."*!! 


Erom what has been already said, the profound significance of the 
Dionysian worship for Euripides will be at once clear. In that 
worship Nature found the fullest recognition as the revelation of the 
Divine. Man sought fellowship with God in the completeness of 
his being. The organ of knowledge was confessed to be, not the 
intellect, but life. Thus the Bacchm is no palinode, but a gathering 
up in rich maturity of the fruit of the poeEs earlier thoughts. Man 
cannot, he shows with tragic earnestness, attain to communion with 
the divine by pure reason, a part only of bis constitution. He must 
keep himself open to every influence, and so by welcoming the new 
in time prove his loyalty to the old. The aged seer Teiresias strikes 
the keynote of the play when»lie affirms the coequal supremacy of 
ancestral belief and present revelation. In this way the majesty of 
the living whole of human existence is vindicated against philosophic 
or ceremonial one-sidedness. 

W© trust no human wit in things divine. 

The faith our fathers handed down, and that 
Which we ha^^e welcomed, growing with our growth, 

No reasonings shall o’ferthrow, even though it find 
, * The subtlest treasures of man's loftiest thought."*^ 

The fresh unfoldiv^of the divine bounty requires, he pleads, 
grateful acknowledgment ; , * 

• i’lsgm. 1036. t Elect. 399. ♦ Hel. 759. Compare /5tU'753. 

§ Fragxn. 963. The line is also attributed to Menander. Compare Iph. Ant. 955. 

II Fragm. 940. Compare Ban fr. 829. 

% Hippol. 435. Comp. Iph. Taur. 910 ; El. «0. Bacck 200*. 
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“Two powers tliere are ’mong men, 

First before all, 0 youth : our mother Earth, 

Demeter, call her by which name thou wilt, 

Who stayeth mortals with the staff of life ; 

And the late-comc, the son of Semele, 

Who formed the rich draught of the clustered vine 
And brought the gift to men.’'* 

Seen in this light, the Dionysian worship is the witness to a real 
belief ih the vitality of religion as answering to the completeness of 
man’s nature. It does not aim at superseding that which went 
before, but at bringing it nearer to actual experience. Men must 
worship as men, feeling at once the richness and the limits of their 
endowments : — 

“ Dwelling afar in heaven the Deities, 

Behold the deeds of men : 

It is not wisdom to be wise < 

And follow thoughts too high for mortal ken.”t 

“ Blest above all of human line, 

Who, deep in mystic rites divine. 

Leads his hallowed life with us, 

Initiate in our Thiasus ; 

And purified with holiest waters, 

Goes dancing o’er the hills with Bacchus’ daughters.!^ 

So in manifold and solemn strains, unsurpassed in classical litera- 
ture for calm sweet strength, Euripides, lays open the joy of worship. 
The joy of the Dionysian worship with which he begins passes into 
the larger joy of universal piety . — 

^ “ ’Tis but light cost in his own power sublime 

To array the godhead, whosoe’er he be : 

And law is old, even as the oldest time. 

Nature's own nnret)ealed decree.”^ 

“ Hold thou fast the pious mind ; so, only so shall glide 
In peace with God above, in peace with men on earth, 

Thy smooth painless life. 

1 admire not^ envy not, who would be over- wise : 

Mine be still the glory, mine be still the prize, 

By night and day 

^ To live of the immortal gods in awe : 

Who fears them not 
Is but the o\itcast of all law. ”11 


Il.f. 

The theology of Euripides takes its shape from his conviction that 
all Nature and ail Life is a manifestation of one Divine Power. His 
view of human life corresponds with this conviction, and his view of 
being is concentrated in his view of humanity. All that is human 
claims his sympathy ; and it may be sfiid conversely that all that 
claims his sympathy is seen in its connexion with man. He practi- 
cally anticipates Browning^s judgment that^'l^tle else is worth study 
than the incidents in the development of a soul?''’ 

This largeness * of sympathy with, all* that is human is shown by 
the great range of his characters. Heroes, Greeks, barbarians, 

♦ Bacch. 274. f /6tU 392. t /Wrf, 79*(Milmsn>. 

§ i6i<i. 893 (Milman) ; comp..HerftcL 902, 1| Jbid, lOC^ (Milmao), 
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peasants^ slaves, women, children, play a part, and a noble part, in 
his dramas. It was a reproach against him that he made all utter 
great thoughts alike. The charge is so far true that he strives to 
give to each the voice of a common humanity. He admits no exclu- 
sive prerogative of race, or sex, or birth. The yeoman in the 
^^Electra^^ is as chivalrous as Achilla in the Aulic Iphigcnia.^^ 

Euripides thus deals frankly and gladly with all the elements of 
life, and he deals with actual life as he sa,w it. There is much that 
is mean and frivolous, and even repulsive, iu the portraiture, but still 
the picture’ never ceases to be true to experience. Ilis characters 
are not ideal, but the strangely mixed beings who are fashioned in 
the turmoil of passion and interest. It is perhaps for this reason 
that his w®inen are both better and worse than his men. Through 
them Nature is revealed more directly ; and it is a singular injus- 
tice of traditional criticism that the poet should be represented as a 
woman-hater who has left more types of female self-devotion than 
any other dramatist. The plays which exhibit the spontaneous 
intuitive sacrifice of Macaria ; the thoughtful, reasoned resolution 
of Iphigenia ; the tender, wifely dutifulness of Alcestis ; the 
romantic love of Evadne, show the strength of woman in the most 
varied phases of its characteristic beauty. 

Not less striking are the sketches of children which Euripides has 
given. Eumelus iu the Alcestis,^’ Molossus in the Andromeda,” 
the sons of the father chiefs in the Suppliants,^^ add characteristic 
touches to the action ; and the appeal of Iphigenia to the infant 
Orestes to plead for her life with silent tears, is conceived < with 
pathetic tenderness.^'’ 

Generally, indeed, the stress which Euripides lays on domestic life 
is worthy of study. The scene between Menelaus and Helena is a 
unique example in Greek tragedy of the love of husband and 
wife.t Again and again the affection of parents for children, and of 
children for parents, is presented as full of supreme joy : Children 
are men^s souls,^^ A Heaven-sent charm of awful power.’^J 

“ Lady, this splendour of the sun is dear, 

And fair the broad calm of the watery plain, • 

Uut nothing is so bright or fair to see 
As to the childless, stung with long desire, 

The light of new-born children in trie home.”^ 

Wretched the child 

Who serves n®t those Jhat bare him witli the moed 
Of noblest toil. One gives and gains again 
From his own childr^ what he gave hiinseUVIl 

The relations ofr^ue family lead up to the, relations of the State, 
and when the claims of the Jamily and State comfe into conflict the 
, latter must , prevail ; for all life has a social destination and duty. 

* Tph. Aul. 1124. t Hel. 622 ff. Z Aodr. 417; Alcin. fr. 104, 

§ Danae, fr., :118. U Suppl. 361.* Comp. Fragiti. 848. 
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In the “ Erechtheus” the queen offers her daughter •willingly for the 
deliverance of Athens. “ Children,” she says, “ are born to us 

“ That we may save our altars and our land. 

We call the city pne, and many find 
Tlieir home there : how can I then ruin these 
When I may give one life to ransom all ?”* 

But Euripides had a keen sen|iB of the perils of public li£e,t and 
there can be no doubt that he describes his own ideal in the 
lines ; — , 

“ Happy the man whose lot it is to know 
Ike secrets of the earth. He hastens not 
To work his fellow’s hurt by unjust deeds, 

But with rapt admiration contemplates 
Immortal Nature’s ageless harmony, 

And how and when her order came to be. 

Such spirits have no place for thoughts of sharae.”J , 

And again in a lighter, more joyous strain : — 

Well ! I am not to xmuse 

Mingling together— wine and wine in cup — 

The Graces with the Muses up — 

Most dulcet marriage; loosed from Muses’ law, 

No life for me ! 

But where the wreaths abound, there ever may I be ! ” 5 ^ 


Thus Euripides takes account of the manifold fulness of human 
existence, but the whole efiect of life, as he sees it, is, in its external 
aspect at least, clouded with great sorrow. There is no music to 
charm its grief. || At the best it is chequered, like the face of the 
earth, with storm and sunshine — 

“ I say the heaven men call so, as time rolls, 

Shows in a parable the fate of men. 

It flashes forth bright light in summer-time ; 

And deepens winter’s gloom with gathered clouds ; 

And makes flowers bloom and fade and live and die. 

So too the race of men with happy calm 
fs bright and glad, and then is clouded o’er. 

Some live in woe, some, prosperous for a while, 

Fade like the changes of the changeful year. 


Such is the life of miserable men, 

Not wholly happy, nor yet wholly sack 
Blest for a while, and then again unbJest. ’ 




For the most part, however, pain #outweighs pleasure. The conn 
sciousness of the instability of joy disturbs present delight with the 
prospect of inevitable change. There is no prerogative of immunity 
from sufiFering ; — 

** He must not think that he will ever find 
Unaltered fortune who has had no fall ; 

For God, I ween, if God He must be called, 

Wearies of dwelling always with'fclie saihe. 

A mortal’s joy is mortal. , They who make 
The present bind the future in their pride 
Frove when they suffer what man’s is.”tt 


Erechth. fr., 362, 14. t Ion. 595, ; Med, 294, ff. ; Hec. 254, Jff, 

X Fragm, 902. % Here. Far. 673 (Browning). || Med. 105. 

if David, fr. 332. ' Antiope, ft. 196, 

ft Fragm. 1058. Comp, Andromeda, fr. 152; Alex. fr. 68 ; Auge. ftr 

558. Snppl, 381. 
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Death is the one certain limit of suffering/' and, therefore, it is 
not strange that to men in some moods it should seem better not 
to have been born or, as it is expressed at length/ — 

“ ^Twere well that men in solemn conclave met, 

Should mourn each birth as prelude to great woes : 

And bear the dead forth from their homes with joy 
And thanksgiving, as free ^last from toils. / 

Life is called life, but it is truly pain.’^§ 

Not to be born is one, I say, with death ; 

And death is better than a piteous Hfe.” 11 

Nevertheless, those who are born to suffering cling to life — 

“ Mortals are sad ! 

In bearing earth to earth : yet it must l>e. 

Life must be reaped, like the ripe golden grain, 

One is and one is not.”^f 

For there is, after all, a mysterious uncertainty about the future, 
and men shrink from that which is beyond their experience. They — 

“ Long to look upon the coming day. 

Bearing a burden of uunuinberod woes. 

So deep in mortals lies the love of life, 

For life We know, but ignorant of death, 

Each fears alike to leave the sun’s dear light.”**’ 


Meanwhile, man has a hard struggle to maintain, but he is able 
to maintain it. Whatever we may be tempted to think, Justice is a 
real and a present power. She does vindicate her authority, not in 
a remote future and on some other scene, but essentially here and 
now — 

“ Tliinkest thou 

To overcome the wisdom of the gods ? 

That justice has her dwelling far from ineu ? 

Nay, she is near : she sees, herself unseen, 

And knows whom she must punish. Thou Icnowest not 
When she will bring swift ruin on the base, 

’Tis true the working of the gods is slow. 

But it is sure and strong. ”tt 

There is no ever-present, overwhelming weight of physical or moral 
necessity which crushes him. He is allowed from time to time to 
see that greater labours are the condition and the discipline of greater 
natures. And in spite of the obvious sorrows of life he can discern 
that a divine purpose is being wrought out which will find accom- 
plishment. There is at present great confusion in the things of 
gods and men/^JJ But the source of the disorder lies not with God 
but with man,§§ And in due time the inequalities and injustices 
which form the bitterest trial of tjie good will be righted, and that 
on the present scene of human conflict and failure, not by any 
sudden divine intervention or startling catastrophe, but by tbe sure 
working of the forces which are already iu action 


* Fragm. 908. t Fragm. 900. t Cresph, fr. 452. § Fragm. 957. 

ii Troades, 636. Contrast ibid, 632. 1i Hypsip, fr. 767. 

** Pheeuix, fr. 813. Comp. Hippol. 193. * +t Baoch. 882. 

Iph. T. 572. §§ Pel. fr. 609. 
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“ Think you .that deeds of wrong spring to the gods 
On wings, and then some one, on Zciis’ book, 

Writes them, and Zeus beholding the record 
^liives judgment ? Nay, the whole expanse of heaven 
Would not suffice if Zeus wrote there man’s sins ; 

Nor could he send to each his iniaishraent 
Prom such review. Justice is on the earth, 

Is here, is by us, if men will but see.”* 

The cfimihal ii& alarmed by tAreal terrors, and then comforted by 
an unreal security : — 

“Justice will* lot assail thee, fear it not. 

Not thee nor any other that doth wrong, 

And pierce tliy heart ; but moving silently 
WitJi lingering foot, whene’er the hour is come, 

She lays her heavy hand upon the base.”t 

For it is said truly that Justice is the child of time/^ of time 
that looketh keenly, he that seeth all/^J But in the end she 
makes herself felt : — 

Tlic man that for the passing hour doth wrong, 

And thinks the gods have failed to see the deed, 

Uiinks evil, and is taken in Ids thought. 

When Justice finds a space of quiet time, 

He pays full vengeance for the wrongs ho did.*’§ 

“ Slow come, but come at length, 

111 their majestic strength, 

Faithful anil tnie, the avenging deities ; 

And chastening human folly, 

^ And the mad jiride unholy 

Of those who to the gods bow not tlioir knees.” 1| 

The retribution M^hich is thus indicated is often not complete at 
once. The sins of parents arc visited on their children^^ even as a 
later generation gathers the ripe fruit of earlier labour. A larger 
field than that which is oflered by a single life is necessary for the 
revelation of this fulfilment of a just will ; and it is a characteristic 
of the tragedies of Euripides that he introduces gods not so much to 
solve immediate difficulties in liis plots^ as to point out how in 
future a righteous result will be assured. In no less than thirteen 
plays divine characters disclose the future issues of the action which 
will vindicate the mysterious course of Providence. And in this 
wider view of* life the personal fate of the individual actors finds 
hardly any jdacoi'"* '' 

A wide view of life is required for the discernment of thp justice 
of the divine government ; and a wide view of life is necessary al^o 
for the fulfilment of human destiny.* One chief cause of the suflferings 
and failures of men lies in the partial and inadequate view of the 
claims of being whicji is taken by those wfefiR. are noble and good 

* Mdanippe, fr. 508. Comp. Afldromeda, fr. 150. ‘ 
t Fragm. ^69. Comp. Fragm *266, 588, 646, 1050. 
t Aotiopo, 1r. 223 ; Melanippe, fr. 509. Comp. BelJer. fr. 305. 

§ Phrix. fr. 832. ‘ II Baccb®, 882 (Milman). 

Fragm. 070 : Alcm. fr, 83. Comp fr, 21. 
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within a narrow range. This truth is brought out with impressive 
power in the characters of Pentheus and Hippolytus. Both are, up 
to a certain point, blameless and courageous, but th^y are unsympa- 
thetic to that which lies beyond their experience and inclination. 
They contemptuously cast aside warnings against self-will. They 
refuse to pay respect to the convictions of others, or to admit that 
their view of life can fall short of fulness. With tragit irony 
Pentheus is led to his ruin by a guilty curiosity, and Hippolytus, in 
the pathetic scene of his death, lays bare his overwhelming self- 
confidence. He can forgive his father, but he is defiant to the 
powers of heaven, and in the terrible line, 

“Would that the curse of men might reach the gods/^* 
he reveals at once the strength and the weakness of his character. 

In this connexion Euripides appears to indicate one use of suffer- 
ing. The discipline of life as he regards it is fitted to give to men 
a truer and larger sense of human powers and duties than they were 
inclined to form at first. This lesson comes out prominently in the 
^^Alcestis.^^ In one aspect the drama is the record of a sours purifica- 
tion. Admetus obtains life at the price which he was ready t^-pajy 
for it, and he finds that it ceases to be the blessing which he sought. 
He sees in his father the full image of himself, and fiercely condemns 
the selfishness which he has shown. Little by little he fully realizes 
that what he has gained by consciously sacrificing another to himself 
is of no avail for happiness, and he is prepared to receive, cleansed 
in heart, that which has been won for him by the spontaneous 
effort of Heracles. This contrast of the two sacrifices and the two 
prizes is of the deepest meaning. Man cannot simply use another 
at his will for his own good; but he can enjoy the fruits of 
another's devotion. The life which Alcestis gave for her husband 
at his entreaty proved to be only a discipline of sorrow ; the life 
which was wrested from death by human labour could be ^mparted 
to one made ready to welcome it*. 

In Pentheus and Hippolytus, Euripides has shown the failure of 
partial virtues ; in Heracles — the man raised to heaven through toil 
— he seems to have wished to show a type of the fulness of life. 
The hero in the Alcestis” keenly enjoys the pleasures of the feast in 
the close prospect of a terrible labour ; and when he hears of hia 
friend^s loss he hastens to meet death with a kind of natural joy. 
He proves in act thait> the reward of victory is a new conflict, and 
with genial vigour ji!ccepts the condition of progress. 

But even here there is* a want. Man, as he is, cannot with 
impunity wrestle with Death and rob Hades of its terrors. At the 
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moment when Heracles 'seems to have prevailed over the common 
enemy, and to have brought deliverance to his own house, Madness 
comes, and he works himself the ruin which he had just averted.* 
He, too, must feel his weakness. And so it is that in this last trial 
he rises to his greatest height. He sees the full measure of his 
calamity. He acknowledges that for him henceforward there is no 
hope. i)V*here he looked for glory and joy, there can be only horror 
and pain. And feeling this, at the bidding of Theseus, he dares to 
live. In a fuller sense than before he has conquered death, f and he 
is ready for his elevation. The conception rises to the height of 
spiritual grandeur, and there is no nobler picture in Greek literature 
than that of the broken-hearted hero leaning on the friend whom 
he had rescued from the shades, and patiently going to meet exile 
and irremediable grief.J Toil consecrated by self-surrender could 
not but lead to heaven. 


III. 

A hero like Heracles is raised to heaven, but what has the unseen 
world for common men ? To this question Euripides has no clear 
answer. He looks, as we have seen, for the vindication of righteous- 
ness on earth. His references to another order are few and vague. 
In thi# respect he holds the common attitude of the Athenian in the 
presence of death.§ There is, as Professor Gardner has pointed out, 
no trace of scenes of future happiness, or misery, or judgment, on 
early Greek funeral sculptures. The utmost that is represented is 
the farewell of the traveller who is bound for some unknown realm. 
And in the inscriptions which accompany them the future practically 
finds no place. The world to come is not denied so much as left 
out of sight. It is not a distinct object either of hope or of fear. 
Euripides, indeed, has recognised, twice at least, in memorable words 
the mystery of life and death, the powerlessness of man to attain to 
a true conception of being : 

, , “ Who knows if Life is Death, 

And Death is counted Life by those below ? 

Wto knows if Life, aa we speak, is but Death, 

And Death is Life ?”ii 

But in the latter place he seems to shrink back from the positive 
hope which he has called up into mere neg^ition, and he continues — 

“ Nay, lay the qiiestion by ; 

But this at least we dp know : they that live 
Are sick and suffer ; they who are no 
Nor suffer further, nor have ills to bear.” 

Elsewhere dim visions are given of the ‘possibility of new modes 
!< 

* Here. Fur, 922 ff. Comp. H^rtung, JSttnp. restU* ii. 29, f thid. 1146. 

4: Ibid. 1398 ff. § Compare Professor Gardner, C.K., Dec. 1877, pp* 148 ff. 

I Polyid. fr. 639 ; Phrix. fr, 830. 
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of existence Hereafter^ and lie suggests that the clinging love of 
earthly life is not more than an instinctive shrinking from the 
unknown : — 

“We aeem possessed by an unhappy love 
Of this strange, glittering, being upon earth, 

Because we know not any other life, 

And cannot gaze upon the things below, 

But yield to idle tales/^* # 

But more commonly his characters give unqualified utterance to 
the dread of Death : — ’ 

“ This light is very sweet to men to see, 

The realm below is naught. He raves who prays 
To die. ’Tis better to live on in woe 
Than to die nobly 

^ “ Death, my dear child, is not all one with Life ; 

For Dcatii is nothing, but in Life Hope lives. 

Death, under this aspect, is presented as extinction, dissolution, 
in which there seems to be no room for further restoration : — 

“ He that but now was full of lusty life, 

Quenched like a falling star, hath rendered back 
His spirit to heaven. 

“ Suffer the dead to be enwrapped in earth, 

Suffer each element thither to return 
Whence first it came ; the spirit to the sky, 

The body to the earth. For ’tis not ours, 

But lent to us, to dwell in while life lasts, 

And then the earth which formed it takes it back.”|l , 

“Bless thou the living : every man Avhen dead 
Is earth and shadow : nothing turns to nothing. 

But, of all the utterances on the future, the most pathetic in its 
utter hopelessness is that of Macaria. With generous and unhesita- 
ting devotion she offers herself for the deliverance of her kindred: 
She bids farewell to her aged guardian, lolaus. She prays for the 
efficacy of her sacrifice. She asks for burial as her just recompense. 
And then she concludes : This^^ — this salvation which I have bought, 
this grateful remembrance which I have gained — 

“This is my treas^ure there, 

In place of children, for my maiden death. 

If there be any life beneath the earth. * 

I pray there may be none. For if there too. 

We shall have cares, poor mortals doomed to die, 

I know not whither we can turn ; for death 
Is held the surest medicine for woes.”** 

Once only, as far as I. know, is there any reference in Euripides 

* Hippol. 193 ; comp. Ion. 1066 ; IpH. Anl. 1507.^ 

t Iph. Aul. 1250; comp^i&j'd. 637 : contrast ibid. 1368 ff. $ Troad. 632. 

l*Tagm. 961. / Snppl. 531, 

% Mefoag. fr, 636; Comp. Suppl. 1140. This conception ol the diimlution of the 
elements of man’s being is of freq^uent occurrence in funeral inscriptions. Xt occurs on 
the monument to those who fell at Potidsea in 432 b.c.; , though sometimes a personal 
oontiniiatioe of the soul “ in the realm of the blest” seems to be impliiMl. — Comp. Prof, 
Gardner, l,c. pp. 162 ff. Leuormant, “La voie saor6^Eleusini«tthe,’r i. 61, 62 f. 

** 691. Comp. Antig. fr. 173 ; Ale. 937. 
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to future punishment. The words have been regarded as an inter- 
polation ; but the fact that they occur in the Helena” justifies the 
thought that the poet may have allowed himself to adopt in part an 
Egyptian belief, with which he could not have been unacquainted. 
Theonoe, a prophetess, sister of the king Theoclymenus, who wished 
to marry Helen by force in violation of the laws of hospitality, 
promises*’ Menelaus her help in rescuing his long-lost wife. She 
cannot, she admits at once,^be partner in her brother’s crime : — 

** Vengeance there is for this with those below, 

And those above, for all alike. The mind 
Of those that die lives not, indeed, but has 
Immortal feeling, grown incorporate 
With the immortal tether.”* 

The thought suggested by the last lines is, as far as I knoW> unique. 
The isolated life of the individual appears to be contrasted with a 
conscious participation in the divine life as man^s final destiny. This 
participation is necfessarily limited by Euripides to a part of man^s 
nature ; but in fashioning the thought he seems to have reached the 
loftiest idea accessible before the Gospel. 

If, however, this be, as I believe, a true expression of the mind of 
Euripides, it is a solitary flash of light in the general gloom. When 
he speaks, as he does rarely, of the dead as still conscious, he does not 
conceive of them as more than the cold shadows of the Homeric 
Hades. . Neoptolemus invites the spirit of Achilles to drink the blood 
of Polyxena offered in his honour.f Theseus, in reply to Heracles, 
says that in Hades he was weaker than any man.J Those beneath 
the earth have no strength, no joy.§ At one time they are sup- 
posed to be conscious of things above, and then again to be ignorant 
of them. Hecuba, in the same play, speaks of Priam as ignorant of 
her calamity, and anticipates the protection of Hector for his son 
Astyanax in the realm of the dead.|| Orestes addresses his father iii 
Hades as he shrinks from fulfilling the terrible duty required of him, 
and Electra nerves his indecision with the reply : — 

“All this thy father hears. ’!fis time to go.”1[I 

Megara, in the IJercules Furens,^^ appeals to her lost husband in 
words which perfectly express the conflict of vague hope and fear : — 

“ Dearest, if any mortal voice is heard 
In Hades, Heracles, to thee I speak .... 

Help, come, appear, though but a shade to me, 

For coming thou wouldst be defence' enough.”** 

Oncej in the “ Hecuba,” Euripides 'has ventured to introduce the 
dead upon the stage. The ghost of Polydoras*‘Ogens the crowning 
tragedy of the fall of Troy. With natural inconsistency the disem« 

* Hel. 1013. ' t Hec.536. J Here. Fur. 1415. 

§ Orest. 1084 ; Cresph. fr. 4C4. II Tread. 1314 j 1234. 

^ Iph. Anl. 6S2. «* Hero. Fur. 490. 
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bodied spirit speaks now of itself, and now of the unburied body as 
the "I”:— 

“ I leave 

The chamber of the dead and gates of gloom. 

I lie upon the shore. 

Yet even here the shadowy vitality is only a transitory manifestation. 
The spirit, it is true, has left the body by its own act ; it has obtained 
from the sovereign of the nether realm the power to appear. But 
all that it desires is burial and a tomb, the symbol of untroubled 
rest and posthumous remembrance. t 

This representation of the Ghost of Polydorus offers an interesting 
parallel to that of the Ghost of iDarius in the Persae.^^ Widely 
different^ as ^ilschylus and Euripides are in their views of man and 
gods, they are alike in their general conception of Hades. The Great 
King, as ^Eschylus describes him, though a joyless prince below the 
oarth, appears in ignorance of his people^s disaster. He knows the 
future only as men may know it — ^from the oracles of the gods. The 
lesson which he has to give, to those who can yet follow it, is to 
rejoice in the present blessings of life : — 

** I go benoatli the gloom of earth ; 

But you, ye ohlcrs, tliough in woe, be glad ; 

And give your souls to joy while tlie day lasts, 

For wealtli avails not to the dead below. 

There is one partial exception to the general darkness which 
Euripides allows to fall over the grave. The plot of the Alcestis” 
gives greater play to hope than is allowed elsewhere. The devotion 
of the heroic wife and the joyous strength of Heracles in the face of 
trials, which grow with each victory, inspire the spectators with con- 
fidence that even the terrors of death may be overcome at last : — 

“ On each soid this boldness settled now, 

That one wlio reverenced the gods so much 
Would prosper yet.’*§ 

But the confidence, so far as it exists, rests on the unique merits of 
Alcestis, and not on the common destiny of man. She is addressed 
with a prayer as a " blessed deity .^^|| Still, for .her also, Hades 
is sunless.il The future which Admetus looks, for ward to is, at 
best, a reflection of the present.** And doubt dashes the loftiest 

expectation; — 

** If there — aye there — some touch 
Of further dignity await the good, 

, Sharing witfi them, mays’t thou sit throned by her, 

The bride of Hades„in companionship.” t+ 

But Alcestis berself does not rise beyond the legendary picture of 
tbe gloomy region of Hades. Sbe sees fbe two-oared boat and 

^ Hec. i. 28. 

t Comp. Hec. 319. The reference to “the third day” is remarkable.~See St. John, 
xi., 39 note. $ Persa?, 839. § Ale. 604 (Browning). 

II Ale. 1003. H Ale. 436. Ale. 363, ft Ale. 744 (Browning). 
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Charon, and the darkness of the abode of the departed, and no ray 
of light falls upon it from the splendour of her devotion."^ 

There are, indeed, some few who are exempted from the cheerless 
lot of the common dead. The kindred' of the gods can reach 
to Heaven. Thetis promises Peleus that she will hereafter make 
him an immortal god, and that he shall dwell with her in the 
palace of Nereus.f Heracles rises to Heaven itself.} Achilles 
and Menelaus are to live in the island of the blest and the Muse^ 
his mother, promises Rhesus she will obtain for him life as a human 
deity^^ though she will never see his face.|l But in speaking of these 
unusual blessings Euripides keeps within the limits of the epic 
legend. He repeats the old traditions, but he does not extend them. 
With these exceptions even the gods, who show in the future the 
triumph of righteousness, are silent as to the retribution of an unseen 
state. They promise no happiness, they denounce no suffering in the 
invisible order. The powers of the unseen world do not come within 
their view. This is shown most remarkably at the close of the 
" Hippolytus.^^ Artemis appears in order to bring consolation to 
her ^ying worshipper. It might have seemed almost necessary that 
she should draw a bright picture of future unhindered companion- 
ship, of free fellowship untroubled by passion, of purity triumphant 
and unassailable. But of this there is not a word. All that she 
offers is the prospect of a pitiful vengeance and the honour of 
celebration upon earth. * 

Vitruvius mentions that the tomb of Euripides was still a place of 
frequent resort in his time (c. b.c. 15). It was situated, he says, just 
above the confluence of two streams. The waters of the one were 
noxious and unfit for human use ; the waters of the other were pure 
and refreshing, and pilgrims drank of them freely.^ The description 
reads like a parable of the position of the living poet, and it is com- 
pleted by a tradition preserved by Plutarch. The tomb, he relates, 
when it was completed was touched, by fire from Heaven, in token 
of the favour eff the gods. This divine consecration was given 
besides only to tire tomb of Lycurgus.** 

Euripides certainly suffered, and thought and wrote, at the meeting- 
point of conflicting currents of opinion and hope. He reflects and, 
to a certain extent, interprets the effects which followed from the dis- 
solution of the old life and the old faith under the calamities of the 
Peloponnesian war and the influence *bf foreign culture. He treated 
the drama as Socrates^ treated philosophy ; lie ^brought it to the 
common concerns *‘of daily experiencSi to» the trials and the passions 

« Ale. 252 ff. t Andr. 1254, ff. Z Herad. 9, 871, 910 ff. 

S Aadr. Ic. ; Hel: 1676. {i Ebes. 967. H Vitruv. viii 16* 

Plut. Lyc., 31. 
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of simple men and women. So it is that he is the most modern of 
the ancient tragedians^ becanse he is the most human. 

The view of man’s condition and destiny which he*gives is unques- 
tionably sombre. He has visions of lofty truth from time to time, 
but he docs not draw from them any abiding support for trust. In his 
tragedies, the sorrows and failures of the good make themselves 
felt in their present intensity ; the anticipations of ultimate retribu- 
tion rest rather upon a rational conviction that it must be, than upon 
that sense of a divine fellowship which draws from the fulfilment of 
duty an inspiration of joy under every disappointment. 

The religious teaching of Euripides corresponds, in a word, with 
that most touching and noble sentence which Plato, in this case 
perhaps 'vjith more than usual truth, quotes from a conversation 
with Socrates on the evening of his death. In regard to the facts 
of a future life, a man,’^ said Phaido, must either learn or find out 
their nature ; or, if he cannot do this, take at any rate the best and 
least assailable of human words, and, borne on this as on a raft, 
perform in peril the voyage of life, unless he should be able to 
accomplish the journey with less risk and danger on a surer vessel — 
some word divine.^^* 

We can then study in Euripides a distinct stage in the preparation 
of the world for Christianity. He paints life as he found it when 
Greek art and Greek thought had put forth their full power. He 
scatteis the dream which some have indulged in of the unclouded 
brightness of the Athenian prospect of life ; and his popularity 
shows that he represented truly the feelings of those with whom 
he lived, and of those who came after him. His recognition of 
the mystery of being from the point of sight of the |)Oct and not 
of the philosopher, his affirmation of the establishment of the 
sovereignty of righteousness under the conditions of earth, his feeling 
after a final unity in the harmonious consummation of things in the 
supreme existence, his vindication of the claims of the fulness of man’s 
nature, are so many testimonies of the soul to the character of that 
revelation which can perfectly meet its needs. Let apy one carefully 
ponder them, and consider whether they do not all^fiud fulfilment in 
the one fact which is the message of the Gospel. 

It cannot be a mere accidental coincidence that when St. Paul 
stood on the Areopagus and unfolded the meaning of his announce- 
ment of Jesus and the Besurre^jtion,^^ he did in reality proclaim, as 
now established in the actual experience of men, the truths which 
Euripides felt after— *thc office of feeling, the oneness and end of 
humanity, the completeness at man’s futule bging, the reign of 
righteousness, existence in God.f 

JBrOOKB P. ‘W^STCOTt. 

• PhaHl. p. 85, C. + Acts x»ii. ?3 fif. 



NEO-CHRISTIANITY AND MR. MATTHEW 

ARNOLD. 


rflHE distinguished author of Literature and Dogma^^ would not, 
I one feels sure, misunderstand a critic who should describe him 
as the founder of a new religion. Ho has suffered too much from 
misunderstandings himself — and that, too, in the very work which he 
has just republishjed — to construe such a description with excessive 
sternness of literality. Indeed, one may say that it is not in his 
nature to do so. He is incapable of the mistake of treatfcg the 
charge (or the compliment) with tlie matter-of-factness of an 
attorney's plea to a statement of claim — with a demand for further 
and better particulars^^ as to time and place of the alleged foundation 
of the said new religion, and a summons to produce copies of any 
correspondence relating to the hire of the Agricultural Hall. Mr. 
Arnold, in a word, will at once perceive the applicability of his now 
well-known distinction to the criticism in question. He will see that it 
is a ^^literary^^ and not a dogmatic^^ account of the facts ; and he will 
refrain accordingly from replying, a^s of course he might easily reply, 
that he is not tlie expositor of new truths, but the interpreter of old 
ones, and that just as presbyter^^ was only ^'priest writ large,^^ so 
the creed for which lie seeks to secure acceptance is neither more nor 
less than Christianity writ small." One can confidently claim his 
assent to the general proposition that ^^interpretation" is often 
a transforming agency in theology, and that commentaries have 
before this been known to make *a vast deal of difierence in the 
accepted meaning of an author^s text. ' ^Vlo^ther the body of 
commentary which is contained in Mr. .^mold's well-known volume 
would, if accepted as sound, transform the character of the popular 
religion, and thus (or condemn) the commentator to the 

description given of him at the outset of thd^e remarks Is, of course> 
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the question to be proved. It is only begged^^ provisionally, and 
for the sake of convenience in discussion. The simplest method of 
treating the theory propounded in ‘‘ Literature and* Dogma/’ is to 
assume for the purpose of criticism that it really is designed 
to lay the foundation of a new creed ; and from that standpoint to 
inquire into its conformity or otherwise with the intellectual or 
moral evidences which all creeds presuppose, and the sj)iritual 
purposes which they are intended to fulfil^ Should it appear that 
the theory stands this test, the question, whether it is or is not a 
legitimate development of popular Christianity, will be one of 
interest rather to the professional theologian than to mankind 
at large ; while if, on the other hand, the theory fails to satisfy these 
requiremenitSj it may be dismissed without more ado both by those 
who find the popular Christianity suffice them, and by those who do 
not. Moreover, and as a further plea in defence of the nomenclature 
under justification, one may at least expect Mr. Arnold to admit that 
even if. the views propounded in Literature and Dogma^^ be only 
the development^^ they profess to be, they arc at any rate a develop- 
ment which the man in the streei^^ would regard as of an extremely 
startling kind. If — par impossibik, as I cannot but think it — he 
should have any doubts on this point, there is an easy way of 
resolving them. lie need only submit the creed to such represen- 
tatives of popular Christianity as (for instance) Messrs. Moody and 
Sanke/, or even Mr. Spurgeon, and ask them what they think of it 
for an exposition of the same religion as they themselves profess, with 
only the human excrescences pared away, and none of the Divine 
essentials left out. Jemmy of the Round House never preached a 
Gospel sermon in his life,^^ was the criticism of one famous Evan- 
gelical pulpit orator upon another in whose discourses Mr. Arnold, 
we may safely surmise, would have failed to detect any lack of the 
narrowness and bitterness, and irreverent familiarity with mysteries, 
which he justly regards as the note of Anglican and Nonconformist 
Calvinism. One cannot help diverting oneself occasionally with the 
speculation as to what this discriminating ^^tastcr^ would have 
thought of the theological flavour of " Literature and Dogma, and its 
claim to be considered as, in all but the absence of certain accidents 
of superfluous dogma, a Gospel sermon'^ of a true kind. 

It is to be assumed that Mr. Arnold, whose aim, additionally 
emphasised in the issue o*f a cheaper edition of his volume, is, 
before all things to popularize hiS views — it is to be assumed, I say, 
that he has subjected th^em in imagination to the ordeal of criticism 
at the hands of ultra-Philistine "brthodoxy. indeed, there are signs 
in his preface, and in the significant omission ^of a certain passage 
to which he there refers, that he has dprfq so. Any deceptive 
appearance to the contrary is a mere affair of style. It is%art of 
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Mr. Arnold^s inimitable manner — a point in his graceful and capti- 
vating tactics — to make it appear that he is not really asking much 
of even the most startled of his hearers ; that those who seem furthest 
from him are really not so very far removed ; and that the path that 
leads from one to the other is a great deal smoother and easier than 
it looks. That is, as it has always been, Mr. Arnold^s urbane and 
dexterous method of procedure ; and, of course, it is apt, despite 
its dialectical merits, to beget a twofold misconception. It leads 
some people into the error just referred to — that, namely, of sup- 
posing that their instructor is unconscious of the immense demand 
which he is really making upon them, the vast spiritual effort he is 
exacting from them, as rcasoners and thinkers about religion ; while 
in other minds it encourages the precisely converse mistake of fancy- 
ing that the undertaking to which he has devoted himself is as 
simple a matter as his air of confident composure would appear to 
imply. It is, however, almost needless to add that in view of Mr. 
Arnold^s high repute for sagacity and penetration, the latter of these 
misconceptions is likely to be much the more common of the two. 
One does not lightly suspect so clear an intelligence of having under- 
rated the difficulties of its task ; and most people, therefore, will be 
more ready to believe that the task itself is easier, and his handling 
of it more successful than is annually the case. 

Before examining the grounds of this belief, it may be proper, 
though it can hardly be necessary, to premise, that Mr. Arnold’s 
attempt to establish a modus vivendi between Christianity and 
modern thought must command the sympathy of every one 
who shares the very general inability to see how Western com- 
munities are to live either with it or without it/^ To no 
such man can it be otherwise than natural to wish such an attempt 
success, or otherwise than painful to be convinced of its failure. 
That, however, would be no justification for making believe that it 
has succeeded where one can find nothing but proofs that it has 
failed ; and at almost every step ip Mr. Arnold^s process of accom- 
modation, such proofs in my humble judgment abound. 

Let us first ^ endeavour to formulate Mr. Arnold^s view of the 
popular Christianity which he is seeking to reform. Let us see what 
and how much in it he holds to be true, essential, and eternal, and what 
and how much of it he holds to be false (or not verifiable), unessential, 
and perishable. Next let us examine the 'process by which he proposes 
to separate the latter elements from the former. And lastly, let 
us inquire where he finds and how he Acmo!lstr|ites the value of the 
residuum. « * ' ^ 

Popular Christianity, then, according to Mr. Arnold^s view of it, 
contains two, and as as can be gathered, only two, essential and 
eternaif truths — ^namely, its assertion of th# claims of righteousness 
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as the only way of peace for man, and its indication of Christ as the 
model of righteousness appointed for man^s imitation. With these, 
however, are associated a number of beliefs — such as ’the belief in 
miracles, in prophecy, in a materialistic future state, in the Trinity, 
and even in the personality of the Supreme Being, which are either, 
as in the first three examples cited, demonstrably groundless ; or, as 
in the two latter instances, unverifiable ; and all of which are either 
losing, or have already lost, their hold upon men^s minds. True and 
false beliefs alike, however, claim their warrant from the same sacred 
writings, and either have been or are supposed to have been affirmed 
alike by the same inspired writers ; and to prevent the false therefore 
from fatally discrediting the true, the doubter must be provided with 
some exegeti(;al instrument to distinguish those texts and passages of 
Scripture which contain matter of vital truth, and which were in- 
tended to be accepted in their fullest exactitude of meaning, from 
those which differ from them in contents and intention, as the 
figurative and poetic differ from the literal and historic. And this 
instrument is not theology but culture’^ — culture which, by giving 
the reader experience of the way in which men have thought and 
spoken, will enable him to feel what the Bible writers are about, 
to read between the lines, to discern when he ought to press with 
his whole weight, and where he ought||p pass lightly.^' When cul- 
ture has thus enabled him to separate the false and perishable from 
the true and eternal elements of Christianity, and he has thus 
escaped the danger of being forced by the stumbling-block of the one 
to loose his hold upon the other, he will once more find in the Bible 
the one indispensable and irreplaceable instructor and inspirer which 
alone can guide and stimulate men to that only ordering of their 
actions whereby they may attain the highest happiness of which their 
nature is capable. 

Such, briefly stated, is the sum and substance of the religious 
problem as it presents itself to Mr. Arnold, and of his proposed solu- 
tion of it. Here are the defect^ which he finds in the popular 
Christianity, and here is the reformed religion which he would sub- 
stitute. And the first objection which he foresees wilj be taken to it 
is that it is not a religion at all. He anticipates the inquirer who 
would ask him wherein it differs from a mere system of morality, 
and the Bible from a mete manual of ethics; and he is ready with 
his reply. The Scriptural injunctions to righteousness can be 
distinguished from mere moral precepts by what he holds to be an 
unmistakable mark jf cfifference. They amount to religion, because 
they contain not simply morality, but morality touched with emo- 
tion;’' and morality touched with emotion is religion. That, it 
seems, is Mr. Arnold's sole criterion ; and,^«() doubt, its presence 
will always be sufficiently recognizable wherever it occurs, if only it 
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will serve the purpose to which he would apply it. But will it do 
so? Is it a self-evident truth that morality touched with emo-* 
tion is religion ? No doubt the morality of all religions is 
touched with emotion ; for, religion being an emotional state, 
its moral deliverances naturally partake of. its own character. 
But much as it suits Mr. Arnold's humour to gird at that 
formal logic, which no one handles more deftly than himself, 
he wdll hardly carry Lb? slights so far as to amuse himself with the 
simple conversion of the universal affirmative/^ He will not 
argue that, because all religious morality is touched with emotion, 
therefore all morality touched with emotion is religious. No morality 
could be more profoundly touched with emotion than that of a child 
who strives to be good,^^ in order to earn the gold fi^atch or the 
pony-ride which has been promised as the reward of its infantile 
virtue. If an intense and passionate sense of the importance of 
conduct^^ were in itself religion, such a child:?s attitude would be 
religious; and since that conclusion is clearly inadmissible, it is 
obvious that the emotion which, by enkindling morality, transforms 
it into religion, must be emotion of a particular kind. But of what 
kind ? Mr. Arnold would doubtless reply : Of that kind which we 
know as an ultimate fact that the contemplation of righteousness is 
able to produce/^ But tho%h this emotion may be in itself an 
ultimate fact of consciousness, the fact that it is identical with the 
emotion felt by the Bible writers is not only not ultimate, but is 
even uncertain. In other words, it is impossible to feel sure that, if 
religious feeling in general were reduced to a mere enthusiasm for 
righteousness, we should continue to find its best expression in the 
Bible. It is, as we know, a part of Mr. Arnold’s case, that the writers 
of the Bible, or, at any rate, of the Old Testament, were animated by 
precisely this vague and indefinite enthusiasm themselves, neither more 
nor other; but this is exactly the least solid plank in the whole plat- 
form of Mr. Arnold^s theory. With much that he says about the 
literary" and ‘^unscientific" character of the Scriptural references 
to a Supreme Being and His relations with man, to heaven and 
hell, to justifioation and redemption, it is easy, to agree. Much of 
this language may undoubtedly be described as ^^not that of 
dogmatic metaphysics," but of “poetry and eloquence” — language 
not definitive of conceptions fully grasped by the thinker, but 
“ thrown out at an object of coifsciousness not fully grasped, tyhich 
inspired emotion." But to attempt to mal^ out that all of it is to 
be so described is, to say the least, a very arduouf undertaking. And 
to indoctrinate* those “ masses, whc»m Mr. Arnold is especially 
desirous of reachiug with this view of the Scriptural phraseology, 
must surely he a featHit^ond the power of even the most persu^ivc 
of teachers. There arc texts in the Bible, and especially in thb New 
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Testament, wWch men, who study them with at least some of the 
advantages of culture, and with all the advantages of impartiality, find 
it impossible not to regard as no less dogmatic in their intent and 
purport than the definitions of the Athanasian Creed. But if, then, 
those who can already claim some experience of the way in which 
men have thought and spoken,^^ and who fancy, on thes3 grounds, 
that they, too, can feel what the Bible writers are about, — if’^uch 
persons find themselves altogether unable to ag^ree with Mr. Arnold as 
to the figurative and unscientific character of many Scriptural utter- 
ances, what probability is there that the unskilled rejector of Chris- 
tianity will ever be brought by force of culture to adppliipterpretations 
which so entirely fail to commend themselves at to many, 

one might saj^ indeed, to the majority of fairly-cultivated men. How 
much culture, for instance, would be required to persuade an ordinary 
free-thinking member of a Mechanics^ Institute that, when St, Paul 
reminds Timothy that God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory, his language was merely "thrown 
out*^ at certain great "objects of consciousness not fully grasped 
that he did not mean to make any dogmatic or " scientific^^ state- 
ment as to the Incarnation and the Ascension ; and that his words 
can be quoted and applied, in some figii^tive and non-natural sense, 
by men who regard the Incarnation and the Ascension as mere 
mythical accretions about the human person of Christ, and the word 
" God'^ itself as simply a compendious synonym for the " something, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.^^ 

For we must not allow ourselves to forget the enormous difficulty 
of the task which Mr. Arnold has set himself. He starts, as we have 
seen, with an equipment of spiritual material which seems hardly 
adequate to do more than fit out a respectable morality, and with this 
he proposes to construct a scheme of belief which shall be not only 
something more than a mere morality, but something more (in the 
sense in which species is more than genus), than a mere religion. 
The construction of a religion would not satisfy him ; it must be a 
religion of a specific kind — a modernized form of Chrijitianity. Not 
only so, but it is to be a form of Christianity founded and largely 
relying upon the same sacred writings as the older form, and 
insisting to the full as much upon their supreme spiritual sufficiency 
and eternal value. Nor only so, h^t it is to be, with all this, a 
Christianity which shall specially commend itself to the intelligent 
acceptance of those whdm the detected errors of these very 
same sacred writings iiave mainly contributed to* estrange from the 
Christian faith. It is easy enough of course to invent a new religion ; 
and the experience of oui; race beyond the Atlantic shows that it is not 
even very difficult to start a new form of Christianity. By exclusive 
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insistence npon a few texts of Scripture> and sturdy rejection of all 
others that appear to conflict with them as human interpolations or 
perversions, it is even possible to base such a new form of 
Christianity on the Bible. But never before has any teacher under- 
taken to accept Scripture as a whole, to impute no fraud or 
even conscious exaggeration to its writers, no sophistication of its 
records to their guardians, and even no errors of interpretation, 
except in the shape o^ excessive and unimaginative literalism to its 
commentators — and has yet hoped to employ it successfully for im- 
pressing mankind with the truth of a religion which its contents have 
principally made them doubt. Other " harmonizers^^ of Scriptural 
utterances with human reason have felt the need of putting forth 
their utmost ingenuity of accommodation upon indkidual texts. 
Yet others, who have attempted to find a rational basis for the 
tottering faith of their contemporaries, have found themselves com- 
pelled to give up the harmonizing attempt ^together, and have 
taught a Christianity in which the Bible and its specific teaching 
have been as far as possible thrust quietly into the background. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold is the first teacher who has insisted with equal 
force on a religion which men have begun to question, and upon the 
documents which have led them to question it. He is the first who 
has not only made no attempt to skirt the stumbling-block, but 
has boldly claimed it for a stepping-stone. Why not, indeed he 
would probably ask. A stumbling-block to one man may well be a 
stepping-stone to another; it is so, in fact, to the man who is 
endeavouring to ascend. For him the obstacle ceases to impede, and 
becomes actually necessary to assist progress ; and the whole purpose 
of my * Literature and Dogma' is to teach men to ascend from a 
lower conception of Christianity to a higher. As long as their 
religious thought keeps trying to advance upon its present 
materialistic level, their reason will find a positive obstruction in the 
language of Scripture; but, once they have properly spiritualized 
their religion, the sacred writings will cease to be a hindrance, and 
begin to be a help to the perception of its truth.^' It would perhaps 
be neither easy nor, even if easy, profitable to contest this view of the 
case. For we see that though the Bible is full of diflSculties for every 
sect which accepts it ; yet every such sect, after once having con- 
vinced itself of the truth of its general theory of religion, contrives 
to ignore or explain away the texts which appear to conflict with 
its doctrines ; and those converts to Mr. Arnold's theory of religion 
who cling as tenaciously as he does to the feiblp, might be trusted to 
bend it to their views by the same courageous exegesis. For prac- 
tical purposes, therefore, we may waive further controversy as to the 
soundness of his prinbijple of Biblical interpretation. Let us assent, 
for the sake of argument, to the immeiisely comprehensire proposi- 
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tion that the Bible writers in every one of their supposed affirmations 
of Christian dogma were dealing in literature/^ and not in '‘soienee/^ 
Jjet us admit that when they seem most positively to 'predicate this 
or that of the Supreme Being, such predicates are merely expres- 
sions " thrown out at an object of consciousness not fully grasped, 
which arouses emotion/^ Let us allow, in short, that when they say 
most distinctly This is so,^^ they merely mean, This is a rhatter 
about which we feel very strongly, and wg therefore relieve our 
minds by formulating precise statements about it which, however, 
you are' not to take literally/^ Let us assent, provisionally, to this 
immensely comprehensive proposition, on the ground that whether 
it be true or not, its practical adoption would be made to follow 
somehow or t)ther on the acceptance of Mr. Arnold^s theory of reli- 
gion ; and we can then proceed unembarrassed to the consideration 
of what the natural claims of this theory are. If it can win adherents 
upon its own merits, the Bible, we may allow, will be accommodated 
to it. The literal and pseudo-scientific interpretation of Scripture 
will, we may allow, give place to the literary and poetic interpre- 
tation of it, if only the new ideal of religion, which demands this latter 
species of Biblical exegesis, can be made to supplant the old. Can 
it, then, be made to do so ? What are its points of superiority to 
the old ideal, and how do they commend themselves as such to those 
doubters, and, above all, to those doubters among the masses/^ 
whose dissatisfaction with the evidences for the present form of the 
popular religion is impelling them to make shipwreck of their faith 
altogether ? 

It is obvious, to begin with, that the superiority of the new ideal 
must be an intellectual superiority ; for the difficulty of the doubters 
is an intellectual, one. They do not complain that they find the 
Christian morality unsatisfying, but that they find it associated with 
a variety of propositions addressed to the reason which appear to 
them to be either demonstrably false or not demonstrably true. Of 
the proportions of this intellectual difficulty Mr. Arnold is fully sen- 
sible. He perceives that it goes much farther back than any mere 
question of the credibility of miracles; that it touches the great 
fundamental dogma upon which all religions of the ancient type are 
founded ; and courageously, indeed, does he meet it. I see/^ he 
says to them in effect — though not of course in the precise words 
which follow : — * » 

“1 see,” he says to them| <‘that your great difficulty relates to the very 
existence of a personal (^od. You do not deny the existence of such a Being, 
but you hold that it is not verifiable or verified ; and ’I ag\;ee with you. It 

not, and at present it cannot be verified ; and that which cannot be verified, 
cau form no sure and satisfying basis for a religion. To resettle your religion 
on such a basis, you require some verifiable conceyfSon; and I will tell you 
where to find one* You will find it in our common human coneciaiisaead of 
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an ‘ E^rnal Power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.* There 
you have^ your substitute — your verifiable substitute for the supposed per- 
sonal God, who enjoins certain conduct upon you. . And since your personal 
God rewards right conduct as well as enjoins it, and I have, therefore, also to 
meet this requirement of a religious faith, I refer you to the equally verifiable 
truth, that ‘ to righteousness belongs happiness.* For the name of God, then, 
wherever it occurs in your creed, substitute * The Power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,* and for ‘ heaven,* substitute ‘ The happiness which 
belongs to righteousness,’ and there is your religion. What more can you 
want 

"What less could I havc?*^ is the reply which the above bare 
statement of the case would suggest, and it speaks volumes for the 
persuasive grace of Mr. Arnold^s style, that his own exposition for 
a time so efiFectually disarms it. Yet, except under the wand of the 
enchanter, it is diflBcult to understand how any mind (disturbed in 
the older foundations of its faith could be expected to find repose 
and satisfaction in such a creed as this. As long ago as the appear- 
ance of the first edition of " Literature and Dogma, it was pointed 
out by many of its critics that its proposed basis of religion had 
really no more scientific certainty, was no more verifiable than that 
which it was designed to replace; and some such critics, indeed, 
went so far as to say that it actually added to the difficulties that it 
pretended to remove. The " Eternal Power,” the " something not 
ourselves,” and " the making for righteousness,” are each of them, it 
was urged, conceptions no more directly given in consciousness than 
that of a " Personal God.” Nothing is given in consciousness but 
the subjective fact of certain impulses; and the other so-called 
" certainties ” are simply so many conjectures explanatory of the 
fact. W'e do not know that the impulses in question proceed even from 
an external Power, still less from an eternal one, or that, if they 
do, , that Power makes for righteousness alone and not for 
unrighteousness also. We do not know this, these critics said, and 
there is no possible means of ascertaining it. So, they concluded, 
there are three unverifiables, not one unverifiablc. But though I 
cannot recall any attempt on Mj. Arnold^s part to answer the^e 
criticisms, and though to me, at any rate, they seem unanswerable, 
yet here also ore might be willing to waive defects in his theory if, 
in other respects, it satisfied. We may admit, too, that if we miss 
the scientific certitude which was promised us in the new basis of 
religion, it does not, at any rate, like the conception of a God at 
once vinfinite and Personal, invoke an/ " antinomy of the reason.” 
We may or may not feel convinced of the existence of "a Power not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness/^ but we are not, at ail 
events, repelled from "the conviction bjj the furtker necessity of be- 
lieving that that Power is both absolute and relative, both finite 
and infinite, both co^itioned and unconditioned. The "masses” 
for whom Mr, Arnold write* might, perhaps, put up with less than 
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a. scientific certitude of the existence of that which is to stand to 
them in the place of their old contradictory conception of a Personal 
Ood, if only the new idea supplied them with the satisfaction of their 
intellectual and spiritual wants. But to what extent does it do 
this ? To me it appears so wholly inadequate to its professed ptir* 
pose as to make it difficult to think that Mr. Arnold has actually 
realized the condition of those sceptical ^^masses^^ to whom he 
endeavours to stretch out a helping hand^ It would almost seem 
as if he had mistaken what they need for what they desire, and 
would consequently accept. No doubt, what they need is some form 
of elevating belief in the not-ourselvcs/^ which may serve to 
moralize their lives if immoral, and spiritualize them if moral ; and 
no doubt, ^ilso, the creed presented to them by Mr. Arnold would, if 
its vagueness could be got over, give them what they need. It is 
unquestionably an elevating faith, and they need the stimulus and 
purification which such a faith would furnish. But to say that their 
desires in this matter are limited to their needs, is surely to credit 
them with an already attained elevation of thought and aim, which 
would render them practically independent of Mr. Arnold^s ministra- 
tions. If the mind of the working-man who rejects the popular 
Christianity were ripe for the reception of Mr. Arnold^s improved 
form of the creed, or if it could be educated into such condition of 
receptivity, he would not gravitate, as it is complained that he does, 
towards the doctrines of Mr. Bradlaugh. He would already have 
reconstructed, or would be in the way to reconstruct, his religion for 
himself. 

And when wc come to examine this Neo-Christianity, what do we 
find ? Is it really, as it almost claims to be, a return to the faith 
once delivered to the saints but since degraded by materializing 
anthropomorphic man into the incredible and unspiritual creed of 
Exeter Hall ? To me it appears to be equally removed from both, 
and to be, in a spiritual sense, as much below the one as it’ is above 
the other. Ijet us test it by Miv Arnold^s own test. Religion, he 
says, is morality touched with emotion but this. It has already 
been contended, will not carry us very far. We mus^know what sort 
of emotion it is touched by. Emotion abdut what ? We all know 
what sort of emotion it was which touched the morality Of the 
Fathers and the Saints, of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, of St. 
Francis and St. Teresa. ll was (simply that expressed in the old- 
fashioned phrase, ^Hhe love o^G6d;'^ and that emotion is almost by 
the force of terms pxcluded in the present case. Even Mr. Arnold 
has never gone so far as to* say that we can love^^ the eternal 
something not ourselves which makes for righteousness.^^ Clearly, 
therefore, the emotion by which his religion, re touched must be one 
of a diderent kind. What, then, is it? What is the superadded 
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element of excitement which, in ascending from Honesty is the 
best policy/^ up to To righteousness belongs happiness^^' converts 
the morality^ of the one utterance into the "religion^^ of the 
other? The question is one to which '^Literature and Dogma^^ 
supplies no very certain answer. At one time Mr. Arnold seems to 
suggest that the emotion arises out of a sense of the unspeakable 
importance of righteousness to the individual; at another time he 
appears to identify it with the joy or contentment arising from the 
consciousness that we are co-operating with and not resisting the great 
external forces which direct the destinies of mankind. Between these 
two emotions there seems to me to be no necessary connection-— 
the one indeed being merely a feeling of awe, while the other is a 
feeling of satisfaction. Let us ask ourselves, then, how fsx either of 
them is fitted to fortify the moral impulses of a unit among the 
" masses^^ — say a sceptical working-man — and elevate them into a 
religion. We may take the second first as being the easier to dis- 
pose of ; for, so far from its being true that a sceptical working- 
man would be inspired to righteousness by reflecting on the joy of 
co-operating with the great external forces which direct the destinies 
of mankind, it is not even true of four out of five of his most 
highly cultivated " betters/^ and in all probability it would not have 
been true of Mr. Arnold himself if he had been born a few years 
earlier. The very idea itself is the extremely recent growth of a 
highly scientific age. And though it is quite conceivable that it may, 
in course of time, become as familiar to every working-man as it 
now is to every physicist ; and though it is further conceivable, and, 
for aught we can tell, probable that the idea thus familiarized will 
then take its place in all minds as the emotional sanction of righteous- 
ness, converting morality into religion, there is absolutely no ground 
for supposing that it will, at that distance of time, be made to fit 
into any form of Christianity, old or new. 

If this idea, then, is incapable of supplying the requisite religion- 
making emotion, how stands th^ case with the alternative idea 
which, still remains to be considered ? Will a sense of the unspeak- 
able importance of righteousness to the individual supply the place 
now filled in some minds by the fear, and in others by the lovCj of 
God ? And before proceeding with this inquiry, we may pause a 
moment to notq the singular courage which Mr, Arnold has shown 
in adopting so frankly egoistic a basis fbr his religion. Nothing, of 
course, can afford a stronger support, if only the facts can be relied 
upon to support it ; and one cannot but admire the confidence with 
which Mr, Armald assumes that they will. How unlike those nerydus 
pottering Positivists, with their ridiculous talk about/* altruism,^^ 
and their preposterohe^ exhortations to men to **live for othei^$^^ 
talk and exhortations which clearly indicate their miserable suspicion 
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tiiat to righteousness does not necessarily belong happiness^ except 
in SO far as a inan can find happiness in reflecting on his private 
oontribations to the welfare of others ! And do we not know, too, 
that these unfortunate thinkers have actually had to invent a Patent 
Future State of their own, and to dream a dream of immorkdity 
in the grateful memories of posterity, — a vision which seems so real 
and dazzling to us as we gaze upon it, entranced by the hatchisck 
of Mr, Frederic Harrison^s eloquence, an^ which fades away so 
completely when we awake? Mr; Arnold^s system, however, is 
superior to all such adventitious allurements as this. He declares 
boldly that to righteousness belongs happiness, and he relies apparently 
upon its unspeakable importance in this regard to awaken the 
emotion which is to touch Jhe morality of our sceptical working-man. 
But can any one seriously believe that our sceptical working-man, 
finding a roll of £100 notes after being six months out of work, 
with a wife and eight children dependent upon him, half his furniture 
pawned, and a distress hanging over the remainder — can any one 
seriously believe that if this man^s honesty has lost the support of 
his former belief in the popular Christianity, the emotions aroused 
by the improved form of this religion will sustain him in the right 
path? He has parted with his belief in Heaven, not because it is 
too materialistic — for nothing can be more materialistic than the 
miseries from which it would be a refuge — but because he has learnt 
on general grounds to disbelieve in its existence. He has no clear 
idea of the external forces which direct the destinies of man, and he 
is not particularly anxious to co-operate with them. The only 
"Power not himself of which he has any experience he names 
" misfortune it has all the air of being " eternal," and what it 
seems to " make for" is starvation. There is nothing to prevent 
him from making for the shipping oflSce where he thinks of booking 
his passage to his preferred colony except the voice of Mr. Arnold 
exclaiming : " To righteousness belongs happiness. Try it ; you can 
try it ; you will find it is so." l^iit to this he replies, " I know I 
can ; I have tried it, and I find it is not so. I have bt3en righteous 
for thirty years, and I never had. a stroke of luck irw my life until 
to-day." 

Surely the truth is, that Mr. Arnold’s Neo-Christianity is essentially 
a religion for the cultivated and comfortable, for those who are removed 
from the grosser temptation^, whojbave learnt by experience that the 
exercise of the virtues under t|j|ese conditions on the whole increases 
the sum of their comforf, and who feel that that touch of en^otiou 
which elevates morality into r^eligion will give th*e finishing refinement 
to their happiness. tThey can find that emotion nearly any where, -4^in 
Buddhism, in Pantheism, in Positivism, in |knost any " ism" ,• but 
whenever they have to look about for it, as Mr. Arnold has hacH to 
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do in his own case, and now recommends them to do; whenever they 
have to invent their religion instead of its forcing itself npon them, 
they may depend upon it that it is an article de luxe suitable only 
for consumption by them and their like, and no more fit to serve 
those who need religion for their support in poverty, in sickness, and 
under deadly temptations, than whipped cream is fit to stay the 
stomadh of a hungry man. 

It may be answered tjhiat meats which have lost their nutritious 
properties are equally unfit for that purpose ; and this, no doubt, is 
the melancholy truth. What new foods mankind may discover for 
the sustentation of their moral natures time alone can show, and to 
time also it must be left to discover whether man, as some of his 
admirers assure us, has reached that eth^realized condition in which 
he can dispense with food altogether, — has so completely organized 
morality that he needs no religion to support it. But be that as it 
may, I find it impossible to believe that Neo- Christianity can be its 
destined support in the future, or that the draperies which Mr. Arnold 
has disposed in such graceful folds about the form of the old religion 
could ever do more than enable her becomingly to breathe her last. 

H, D. Teaill. 



SHIPOWNERS, SEAMEN,, AND THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


T O ^reduce to tlie lowest point the loss of life which occurs in any 
occupation, but especially in those callings into which the ele- 
ment of danger conspicuously enters, is an object which must command 
universal sympathy. And to the people of the British Isles the lives of 
those who go down to the sea in ships will always be precious ; and if 
they have reason to suspect that these seafarers are allowed, through 
carelessness or wrong, to perish in more than the inevitable pro- 
portion, 

As though they floated on their watery bier 

Unwept, and weltered to the parching wind * 

Without the meed of some melodious tear,” 

they may well raise an outcry against those whose duty it is to 
remedy the evil. 

That this duty primarily devolves on those who equip and send 
forth our merchant fleets is fully and frankly admitted by them: 
only secondarily does it lie on that department of Government 
whose special province it is to watch over all movements of trade. 
All respectable shipowners will affirm that they share the general 
solicitude on this subject, and will not complain that otJier sections of 
the community should quicken their susceptibilities. ^ To promote 
the security of life and property at sea” therefore engages the 
sympathy and commands the consideration of us all. 

To affirm that much of, this loss of life is preventible teaches us 
little, for this statement is equally ^frue of every variety of occupation 
on shore. To take the effects drunkenness alone, — how many deaths, 

plainly preventible, o®cur annually in London? And the more dangerous 
the calling, the more fatal the effects of intoxication will be. The 
cabman who falls off Ids box and is killed, and the bargeman who falls 
into ’the river and is drowned through the^ accursed drink, equfdly 
the skipper who gets up Dutch courage with drink when the gale 
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is coming on^ and loses Lis ship, forfeit their lives from preventible 
causes. Does* any one need to be told that these causes frequently 
operate at sea as well as on shore ? Tq cite an instance for which 
names and dates could be given, and which came under the notice of 
the court over which Mr. Rothery, with so much evident integrity 
P^fpose, presides : A teetotal ship, with a cargo of produce from 
the East, calls at Falmouth for orders, and in due course proceeds 
thence to the Clyde to discharge her cargo. On the passage she 
strikes on a rock on the Irish coast, and rapidly leaks at the bow ; 
happily, the fore compartment has a watertight bulkhead, which saves 
her from foundering, or it might have been difficult to divine the 
cause of her loss at the official inquiry. There it is disclosed that 
whisky was freely brought on board at Falmouth, and t£at the com- 
mander, under its influence, steered a wrong course and struck the 
rock. How many casualties result from this cause alone can only 
be surmised from the number of cases in which captains, officers, and 
engineers have to be removed for the ofience ; and certainly a great 
number of cases never come to light, through the reluctance of all on 
board to tell talcs one of another. Such losses are clearly preventible : 
but what legislation can prevent them ? 

The Board of Trade Return of March 6th, 1884, to an order of 
the House of Commons, shows (on page 70) how large a proportion of 
the losses at sea. are due to the negligence of those on board. An 
analysis is there presented by the Glasgow underwriters of the result 
of six years’ inquiries into the causes of sea casualties, which shews 
— " (1) that about 7 per cent, only were found due to causes over which 
the shipowner had more or less direct control, and about 1 per cent, 
to faults of construction ; (2) that out of the remaining 92 per cent, 
about two-thirds were held due to the negligence of those on board.’^ 

But how can we overcome this negligence in men whose habitual 
exposure to danger has made them forgetful of it ? Again, the losses 
are preventible : but what cau legislation do ? 

Comparing for a monDcnt the dingers of a seafaring life with those 
of occupations on shore, we have it on the authority of Mr. Thomas 
Gray of the Board of Trade, that " the mine and the railway are 
quite as prolific in fatal accidents as the sea service,^’ and that a man 
is safer at sea than anywhere else in a fairly good ship, properly 
manned and carefully navigated, as cthe very great majority of 
British merchant ships are.*^ \ 

Very conflicting statements have ibeen made respecting the in- 
crease or decrease of dos^ of life among seamen during recent years ; 
and it is not easy to reconcile the different sets of staitistics trhiich 
have been 'issued wit^ more or less authority of the Board of 
Trade. But a careful • comparison shows a Very , marked deci’fease 
in the last six years, even including the autumn of 1881,iriien 
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such fearful weather was experienced on the Atlantic, causing disaster 
to the finest vessels in the best sea-going trim, and bringing to a 
watery grave so many of the brave fishermen of our boasts* And, 
be it remembered, these six years have exhibited a greater increase 
in the tonnage at sea than ever before. During these six years the 
change from sailing ships to steamers has been rapidly proceeding ; 
the mileage run and the stroke of work performed have beeil vastly 
greater than before; the shipbuilders have Jbeen constructing vessels 
of altered types ; a new body of managing shipowners has come 
into the field; commanders long accustomed to. sailing ships have 
been gaining their experience in steam; and yet these important 
changes have been attended by a distinct reduction in the loss of 
life. It lAay well be asked under these circumstances what adequate 
necessity has been shown to warrant sweeping changes in the shipping 
law under which such improvement has taken place ? Shipowners 
generally will answer, none ; and they arc now demanding that the 
alleged case for this legislation shall be made out to the satisfaction 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

But it will be well not to be diverted by these considerations 
from the more important inquiry, whether the loss of life at sea can 
be diminished, and, if so, to what extent ; and by what measures 
this most desirable end can be attained. This is the inquiry on 
which alone the British public will care to fasten its attention. 

It will not be necessary to oflPer more than a passing remark on the 
way in which this subject is brought before the public mind, though 
on this the shipowners feel they have just ground of complaint. 
When, in the last Parliament, the member for Derby fixed his 
lance and spurred his horse, and with a glowing enthusiasm of 
humanity dashed forward, cutting through everything, and regardless of 
all countervailing considerations, there was sufficient moral sympathy 
left, even in the hearts of shipowners, to admit some kindly feeling 
towards Samuel Plimsoll ; but when a department of Government 
takes up a question, we expect that there will be freedom from passion, 
and, from their ample opportunities of knowledge, tlftit there will be 
a due regard to all those elements of the account which must weigh 
in the final settlement of the controversy. A great flutter of feeling, 
and a great cloud of prejudice, are hardly qualifications for carefttlly 
adapting means to ends. ^ If, instead of casting imputations indis- 
criminately on one of the most important interests in the realm, and 
receiving with coldness, if nof with suspicion, the suggestions (let 
them come from^hom they might), of men who could help him to 
pick his way along a difficult road, Mr. Chamberlain had frankly 
taken them into counsel, and invited their co-operation, -are Should 
have bOen saved much irritation in the sqjintion of the qnOs^on at 
isstie. 
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But discarding these secondary que8tions> let us now consider what 
are the causes supposed to operate most sensibly in swelling the 
total of loss of ‘life at sea. Undoubtedly, a certain percentage of 
missing ships must be charged with deficient stability, arising from 
peculiarity of original' construction, or from mismanagement of the 
water-ballast tanks, or from improper distribution of the cargo^ 
causing Hhe centre of gravity to be too high for safe navigation in 
case of a sudden and severe squall. Opinions will differ in regard 
to the importance to be attached 'to these Causes in accounting for 
the missing ships, and perhaps it may be well at once to proceed to- 
the consideration of that to which the Board of Trade attributes, nojb 
without reason, a considerable proportion of those losses — viz. : 

Overloading . — It is generally assumed t]jat when a vessel is over- 
loaded it arises from the greed of her owner; but while it may be 
admitted that this is occasionally true, certainly in many instances it 
must be set down to the ignorance of the commander or other super- 
visor of the lading, who does not know the safe point at which to 
stop. Owners of lengthened experience will not, for the little extra, 
freight earned, expose their vessels to the threshing they undergo in 
a gale at sea when more than properly laden, and they will witness 
with great satisfaction the adoption of rules of loading which will 
hinder unscrupulous competitors from trying in this way to get an 
advantage over them. 

Opinion has for some years been ripening on the subject of a 
compulsory load-line, by which one uniform practice may be enforced 
on all cargo-carrying vessels, and one fruitful source of danger cut 
off. For a long time it seemed hopeless to expect that a general 
rule could be devised ; but more than three years ago the Board of 
Trade urged that the task should be attempted. It was then that the 
Committee of Lloyd^s Register began to take the evidence of 
their surveyors and of shipowners in every port of the kingdom,, 
respecting the practice of loading adopted by the most reliable 
members of the trade ; and their experts were fairly set to work upon 
the problem. Besides the access to original survey-reports of ships 
built under their inspection, which they had in their office, a mass 
of evidence and of more or less matured opinion flowed in upon 
them from every quarter; and after twelve months’ labour, they 
felt themselves in a position to put forth a proposed rule, which was 
subjected to general criticism ; and, after •every opinion entitled to 
consideration had been duly weighed, the tables of load-lMR were 
finally issued in the autumn of 1882* These are^ based upon the 
principle of a certain percentage of surplqp buoyancy being required,, 
varying according to the type of vessel; and a rule has been laid 
down by whic'h the prineijple may he uniformly applied. For the 
last eighteen mouths shipowners have been adopting this load*line,. 
though not in such numbers as would have accepted it, if the Board 
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of Trade had not encouraged the expectation that they would esta- 
blish a rule ; and though the Board have not fulfilled this expectation, 
they have in some cases actually permitted a depth *of loading dis- 
tinctly beyond that allowed hy Lloyd^s tables. 

In this matter the conduct of the Board of Trade has been a 
little difficult to understand, for though they might choose to regard 
wit|i caution the regulations of a public body partly under tho 
influence of shipowners, yet the rule, its basis and its modes of 
application, were all openly stated, so that the Board^s experts had the 
opportunity of subjecting it to the severest examination. And when 
Mr. Chamberlain was publicly advised by a most representative 
deputation of the shipping interest to issue instructions to his sur- 
veyors not^to stop vessels goaded to the Lloyd^s rule, it is not easy 
to understand his unwillingness : such instructions could have been 
tentative, and in case of need revocable ; but they would have caused 
large numbers of vessels during the past two winters to be loaded in 
accordance with these rules .and he would have secured the responsi- 
bility of a public body for the practice of private members of the 
trade. After unsatisfactory attempts of the Board to propound a 
settlement of the question, Mr. Chamberlain has at last taken the 
wise step of appointing a departmental committee to investigate it, 
and though the committee does not possess in its composition every 
element that might have been desired, there is good reason to expeet 
that at the conclusion of their labours a final law of freeboard will be 
attained. Its application will not be difficult, and its enforcement 
can be prompt : and if it be a condition of loading demanded alike of 
British and foreign vessels in all ports to which British authority 
extends, no interest will suffer, and one important element of danger 
to life will be successfully eliminated. 

It is a very general opinion among shipowners that if a wisely 
determined rule of loading is strictly enforced, and the existing 
powers of the Board of Trade are exercised by those in whose com- 
petency they can confide, little iqore will be required to attain the 
objects defined by the Merchant Shipping Bill. Whether the Board 
be constituted as at present, or altogether re-constcncted, as many 
think it should be, to meet the necessities of modern commerce and 
especially of the modern mercantile marine, it may safely be affirmed 
that no legislature will confer upon it the very large powers, coupled 
with the freedom from responsibility sought for in different clauses 
of the present Bill. • 

The past administration of the Board is not a success, though the 
words of Burke respecting thq Board of Trade of his day may be too 
strong to apply to it, that “ even where they had no ill intentions (which 
was sometimes the case), trade and manufacture suffered infinitely from 
their injudicious tamperings.’^ In this very Bill, past error of legislation 
has to be confessed : and its authors are responsible for the measure 
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<sf 1880^ which, though enacted with the best intentions towards the 
sailors, has operated entirely in favour of the crimps. The sailor^s 
freedom from arrest in case of desertion has enabled the crimp to 
retain his victim, in spite of all the justly directed efforts of the 
master or owner of the ship. This leads us to a subject which is 
considered by the authors of the Merchant Shipping Act as one 
of the Causes of danger which ought to be removed — that of 
manning. That the voluntary act of insufficiently manning his 
vessel should entail ui)on an owner all the consequences of its being 
pronounced unseaworthy, is perfectly fair ; but this is not the case 
which has most frequently to be considered. A commander who 
selects his crew days before his vessel sails, with the greatest 
care, and signs articles with them at the Board of TiiSde Office, 
very frequently finds that they do not appear at the appointed hour of 
departure. Formerly search would have been made for them, aided 
if necessary by the police, and frequently the seamen have expressed 
their gratitude to the commander for having rescued them from their 
evil surroundings. But since the power of arrest has been withdrawn, 
search is useless. The commander must now accept such hands as 
the crimp brings down upon the pier-head ; and when at sea, and 
unable to rectify the error, he has to discover what qualifications they 
possess, and whether they are equal to the duty they have undertaken. 
Thus the Paymeut of Wages Act, 1880, has not conduced to the safety 
of life and property at sea ; and in the words of the able letter of 
the Clyde steamship owners to Mr. Gladstone, ^^it is at least a 
debatable point which is the better — to conduct a man on board the 
ship he has contracted to join, and, if necessary for the attainment of 
that end, to lock him up ; or to leave him in the hands of crimps and 
immoral characters, in the full possession of liberty to break as many 
contracts of service as he pleases.^^ 

Nor is it only in the home ports that these difficulties are ex- 
perienced. Vessels visiting the ports of the United States very 
frequently lose the effective crews* with which they enter, and can 
only obtain inferior crews when they leave, sO completely is this 
matter in the hamds of the crimps. It hks been suggested that a 
Consular Convention should be sought; but it is impossible to 
negociate for a power of arrest in a foreign port which is not 
possessed at home. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this is a more common 
cause of undermanning than any other that^can be named; and if 
the Board of Trade are earnest in their desire ♦to remedy it, they 
cannot do better than repeal the Act of* 1880, which in an evil hour 
they obtained. * ^ 

Perhaps the strength trf a ship^s crew is more affected by' iNiftte 
of health in which they come on board than by any othe!r cause, 
thehr own previous misconduct often bringing several of them tipoxt 
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the sick list. And "when we take into account the far greater 
healthiness of the modern forecastle and the iny)roved diet, the 
large number of labour-^saving appliances now in use, and the freedom 
from work at the pumps, which in the old-fashioned ships was necessary 
every watch, it is evident that a scale of manning which was in- 
sufficient formerly is very sufficient now. The clause in the Merchant 
pipping Bill which refers to this subject is far too vague to define 
the unseaworthiness of the ship ; and it ^ill be unsafe to leave it to 
each local court to fix a scale of manning of its own. 

A large proportion of the loss of life at sea arises from a cause 
over which the owner has no control — viz., collision : and instead 
of the heavy penalty for this class of disasters being laid on the 
owner, if*is a fair questi-sn whether the officers on duty might not 
be visited more severely than at present. It is matter of common 
experience that frequently vessels long within sight of each other 
continue on their course without any change until danger of col- 
lision is imminent. Whether a much sharper deterrent, in the 

shape of personal consequences to the officers in charge, would 
remedy this frequent carelessness, is uncertain ; but if the fear of 
the penalty were strongly felt, there could be little difficulty in 
most cases in obviating all danger of collision. 

But the question which seems to occupy in the minds of the 
framers of the Merchant Shipping Bill the most prominent place is 
that of over-insurance. It may safely be affirmed that, in the 

opinion of shipowners generally, over-insurance exists to a very 

small extent indeed ; for unless there is direct fraudulent intent the 
expense of the extra premium, burdening every voyage and reducing 
the credit balance, will deter most managers from practising it. 
That owners who, as a rule, somewhat under-insure will occasionally 
find that by oversight they have slightly over-insured, there is no 
doubt ; and if all the cases of excess are calculated, and all those of 
defect omitted, it will be easy to show that over-insurance exists. 
If all ships were sent to sea uninsured, possibly greater precautions 
for their safety would be taken ; though there are shipowners who for 
years have not insured but whose vessels do not appear to have had 
a smaller share of disaster. 

Whatever effect insurance may have in removing anxiety;, and 
consequently in lessening the urgency of the precautions taken, 
certain it is that the majority of owners must give up the business 
if they give up insuriiig their risks. But is there an increment' of 
loss produced by»over-insurance, as distinguished from ordinary^^nd 
reasonable insurance? It»is greatly to be doubted; and if a measure 
designed to limit the amount becomes law, it will pro^iably be found 
that no effect whatever is apparent on the statistics' of loss. But 
ean any reasonable objection be taken to a law which strictly pro- 
hibits ovcr-insurance? Certainly not, provided it is clearly defined* 
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And this brings us to the real difficulty of tlie question — How should 
insurance value be defined ? A cargo of sugar is shipped in Java 
for Europe, and insured for the amount of its prime cost, and the 
policies are lodged with the bank which makes advances upon it. 
But during the homeward voyage sugar falls in price in the European 
markets, say per ton ; and if the cargo arrives in safety, a severe 
loss will ♦have to*be faced. It is plainly to the interest of the ownir 
of the cargo that he shoul^ be paid the full amount of his outlay, 
which he can only get in case the ship is lost. If the law reduces 
the insurance value, no shipper can effectually cover his risk; he can 
never obtain a real indemnity. 

But if changes of value thus occur in articles of produce, this is 
still more the case with ships, and the difficulty of defining tfieir value 
is much greater. For not only is their value affected by the rise 
and fall of markets, but as the value of a factory is very different if it 
be going concern from what it would be if it be closed and 
put up for sale, so the ship is of much greater value to her owner who 
knows how to work lier successfully than she is found to be if put 
up for sale by auction. 

Further, the owner who purchases a ship may find he has a con- 
siderable sum to lay out upon her to fit her for sea. The outlay 
may be wise or unwise; but if he is to obtain a full indemnity in 
case of her loss at sea, he must insure the whole that he has spent, 
quite irrespective of the question whether she would fetch the amount 
in the market. But further, a ship that has gone on her voyage 
may be dismasted, and a Large expenditure may be incurred for her 
repair in a foreign port, and the money will only be advanced pro-* 
vided it may be insured when the ship goes to sea. This amount, 
added to pi'evioqs outlays, will exceed the actual v.alue of the ship,, 
but can it be forbidden by law to insure it ? 

Still, if the definition of insurance value is made sufficiently wide 
to cover all these cases, no owner need complain if he obtains a full 
indemnity ; and we must not forget /.hat in this we have to include 
the risk of running down other ships, which, strange to say, is ex- 
cluded from the indemnity contemplated in Mr. Chamberlain^s Bill. 
But with so many points for consideration there will of necessity be 
ceaseless litigation, unless the value is agreed upon beforehand, 
not to be reopened by the underwriter in ^case of loss. Here lies 
the central error of the Merchant Shipping Bill as regards its in- 
surance clauses ; and against this thfe Committee of Lloyd's have 
plainly expressed their opinion. And the opposition of the ship- 
owners to this part» of th6 Bill arises from their .perceiving that it 
does not afford that indemnity for loss which it professes, and offers 
to an unscrupulous underwriter, if such there be, a thousand chances 
of evading his liability. Moreover, the desire to remove from the 
plain practical sense of juries simple questions of fact seems to 
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indicate a disposition to incline the scale strongly against the in- 
terest of shipowners. But they will never consent to give up the 
legal security enjoyed by all other members of ’the community. 
And while the dream of trial without jury may please the minds 
of lawyers and experts, the Legislature will never be so unjust as to 
force it upon those who claim the ancient safeguards. 

If the insurance law needs amendment in some respeots — and 
ttfat may safely be admitted — let it by all means be revised by 
practical men, who will know how far it is* necessary to go in order 
to secure a real contract of indemnity, and no more. It is the lack 
of practical knowledge which this part of the Bill discloses which 
has caused the great outcry against it, and not any desire on the 
part of pr^udent shipowners to provide facilities for those who are 
reckless. It must never be forgotten that those who embark their 
fortunes at sea adopt a really hazardous investment ; and while the 
law guards against abuses in this as in every other occupation, it must 
not discourage those precautions which experience teaches to be 
necessary, or it will drive the trade out of the hands of the prudent 
into the hands of the improvident and careless. Shipowners as a 
bo^y will never object to fair limitations, of whatsoever kind, which 
will tend to guard the life of the sailor from unnecessary exposure 
to peril ; and if from the first the promoters of this legislation had 
taken into their confidence the leading and reliable members of the 
shipping interest, in whom all their brother shipowners could coilfide, 
they would have received that help which would enable them justly 
and accurately to adapt their measures to attain the end in view, 
without endangering interests which it is their bounden duty to guard. 

But it has been the unfriendly tone and attitude of the Board of 
Trade towards shipowners for many years past which has hindered the 
framing of suitable measures, and has brought upon the Statute-book 
so many which have proved abortive, and have required very shortly 
to be repealed. Nor have we much hope of a better state of things 
until the constitution of the Board undergoes a radical reform. It 
is vain to solicit the confidence of the public for a body whose 
mistakes have made them notorious in all shipping circles ; and 
similar mistakes will continue to be made until a real Board of Trade, 
with members conversant with shipping business, in whom the whole 
trade confides, is appointed, not to register the opinions and pro- 
ceedings of the existing^ officials, but to take responsible control of 
the department, and to manage its affairs with the same wisdom and 
discretion as charactefize the governing bodies of so ‘many of the 
joint-stock undertakings. The State may cdntimie to burden hnd to 
hamper the shipping trade, as it has so often done before j but it 
will never attain its ends in the safe copdlict of maritime affairs 
until it frankly accepts the counsel ancl assistance of those who 
alone understand them. It is the plainly expressed opinion of 
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many shipowners^ that it is the laches and mistakes of Board of 
Trade oflScers which have conduced not a little to swell the sad total 
of disaster. Had they been better advised when to interfere and 
when to abstain, had they, while requiring fittings to guard against 
one kind of danger, been duly mindful of other dangers which, as 
the shipowner knew, must equally be guarded against, they would 
have rendered better service and secured the confidence of those 

• A 

who now only regard them with distrust, 

A tone of suspicion seems to run through every line of the present 
measure ; and this is not surprising, when we read, in one of the 
communications which heralded it, of a jury possibly prejudiced, 
and a judge who scarcely knows the stem of a ship from the stem ; 
of evidence of which money can procure any quantity of ^decisions ; 
which have done more to drown seamen \han all the Acts of the 
Legislature have done to save them,^^ of a judge who knows little 
and a jury who know less/^ of bad rules of evidence, of the under- 
writer who has a special interest in over-insurance,^^ and similar 
imputations all round. 

So the shipowner's bona fides is to count for nothing ; he must be 
responsible for things utterly beyond any control he could exerqjse. 
Under such conditions he could not carry on his business; he does 
not possess the far-reaching powers for which the Board of Trade 
gives him credit. 

The endeavour to apply to him the provisions of the Employers’ 
Liability Act exhibits the same spirit. However suitable they may be 
for employments on shore, where the owner can have access to his 
works at any moment, they are quite unsuitable for ships thousands 
of miles away from their owners, whose position is thus essentially 
different from that of every other trader. Indeed the Act would 
seem rather to operate adversely to the life of a seaman depend- 
ing for his safety so largely on the help of his comrades, who 
might put forth less effort in his behalf if they knew that a claim 
could be made on the owner of the ship in case of his death. 

This excessiv^e burden of respdnsiBility can only tend to drive men 
who have anything to lose from the trade. 

The permanent* welfare of the mercantile marine of this country 
miist ever be one of the most important aims of its government ; but 
this can never be secured if distrust is fostered betw^een the various 
sections of which it is composed, and* to foster distrust is the 
natural tendency of such agitation* ^s the present. Severe, how- 
ever, as the conflict is, it will not pass ^way without leaving 
benefit behind it, if it results in the establishmdnt of a competent 
shipping authority at the Board of Trade, equal to the task of a 
reasonable, friendly, and watchful oversight over all maritime 
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CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUC^HT 
IN GERMANY. 


T he last few months of German foreign policy have not been marked 
by any great or striking event, but they have decidedly tended 
to consolidate the peace of the Continent, The Emperor William^s 
interview with the Emperor of Austria at Ischl (August 8), the 
marked distinction with which he received Count Kalnocky^s visit, 
and the interview of the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs with 
Prince Bismarck at Salzburg (August 30), have proved that the 
Austro-German alliance remains the leading feature of the European 
situation. This alliance, if it has been chiefly Prince Bismarck^s 
work, has secured ample advantages to Austria. She has obtained 
the union of the Servian, Bulgarian, and Turkish railways with 
her own, which will open the markets of the Balkan peninsula to 
her industry ; her influence is paramount at Belgrade, whilst that of 
Russia in Bulgaria has received a severe check from the latest events 
in that country. It was therefore natural that Count Kalnocky 
should take an early opportunity of stating in the Hungarian 
delegation that all rumours of the close understanding with Germany 
being shaken were totally devoid of foundation. At the same time. 
Prince Bismarck has always carefully avoided overstraining the bow ; 
he was ready to build a golden bridge for Russia when, unable to resist 
the turn matters had taken in Bulgaria, she sought Mr a reconcilia- 
tion which was sealed by the interviews of M. de Giers with Prince 
Bismarck and Count Kalnocky. It has further been confirmed by the 
appointment of Prince Orloff, a personal friend of the Chancellor, as 
Rushan Ambassador at the German Court, and the removal of the 
Russian troops in Poland, which had given rise to a certain uneasiness 
in Germany. It need scarcely be said that this rapprochement^ 
between Germany and Russia has not the slightest tendency to weaken 
our intimate relatipns with Austria. Russia has simply been obliged 
to make the necessary sacri:^ces in order to edme out of her isolation, 
and to give pledges that she will not interfere with Austrians legitimate 
inflinenoe in the Balkan peninsula. The nucleus of the Austro** German 
aUiance had already been strengthened by tfie accession of Italy, and 
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has now received additional force from the visits of the kings of 
Eoumania and Serviato both Imperial Courts ; for if nothing has been 
stipulated in writing, it is nevertheless certain that a virtual under- 
standing has been arrived at with the Governments of those two coun- 
tries. The manoeuvres at Homburg, where around the venerable 
Emperor were assembled tlie Kings of Spain, of Servia, and of Saxony, 
the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Connaught and Cambridge, the 
Grand %Dukes of Hesse and Weimar, and many other illustrious per- 
sonages, offered a proud spectacle ; and from thence the Emperor, who 
in his eighty-seventh year had gone through all the fatigues with 
astonishing vigour, proceeded to Rudeslieim in order to assist amidst 
general enthusiasm at the inauguration of Schilling’s great monument 
on the Miedcrwald, designed to commemorate the victories of 1880-81 
and the establishment of German unity. The raillery of the French 
press at the pilgrimage of those quasi-ind^peudent kingle#?3 of recent 
date, who as vassals of the empire had come to do homage to their 
liege lord, only served to show how keenly our neighbours resented 
the success of Prince Bis marches policy ; and the wanton insult of King 
Alfonso by the Parisian population on his visit to the French capital 
gave fresh opportunity for a brilliant counter-move in the Spanish 
journey of the Imperial Prince. It is perfectly conceivable that this 
visit, during which the Prince, by his winninj^ personal qualities, suc- 
ceeded in conquering all the sympathies of the Spanish natiouj did 
not contribute to improve the temper of French public opinion ; but 
if this irritation is manifested by the war waged against the employ- 
ment of German clerks and workmen, it deserves to be noted tha*t 
nevertheless the official relations of both Governments have remained 
friendly, and that M. Ferry has even lately, in his speech on the Tonkin 
credit, I'rankly aclcnowledged the perfectly loyal character of the 
German policy towards France. 

We are sorry not to be able to consider as an equal success the 
visit of the Imperial Prince to Borne. Although, aprds-coup, the 
Government press tried to represent that journey as nothing more than 
a visit to the King of Italy, in the course of which the Prince could not 
well avoid paying his respects to the Pope, it is evident that this 
was a mere pretext. The Crown Prince had been several times in 
Italy; he had* seen King Humbert, besides, in the course of last 
summer at Monza ; and no duty of international courtesy obliged him, 
on his return from Madrid, to ifiake the long ditour by Borne. 
He would riot nave gone there unless his intention had been to see 
the Pope, and therefore from the beginning the whole interest of the 
journey centred in the interview at the Vatican, and not in the stay 
at the Quirinal, however brilliant the reception might be whicn 
the Italian Court and Government, as well as the population of the Eter- 
nal City, gave to the heir- apparent of the <3erraan Crown. In order to 
make that interview possible a comec^y of etiquette and ceremonial wf^s 
deemed riecessary—a sort of qnarantine,as JohuLemoinne said, through 
which the Prinee had to, pass in order to present himself, disinfected from 
all Italian taint, before the Holy Father. He was lodged in the- Palazino, a 
newly erected side-building of the Quirinal, which is considered not toiie 
comprised in the excommumcation pronounced by Pio Nono over the 
palace; the Prussian Minister announced the intention of the 
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to visit the Pope, to the Secretary of State ; Cardinal Jacobini called at 
the Prussian legation, feigning to believe that the Prince resided 
there ; and the next day the Prinfce started for the Vatican from the 
embassy in hired coaches with servants in plain clothes. 

Now, we perfectly admit that the Prince could not enter the Cer- 
tile San Damaso in State carriages of the Italian Court, and that all 
these precautions, little as they must have been to the taste of his 
royal hosts, may have been unavoidable if the visit was to take ^ place ; 
but what we ask is, was this comedy worth the trouble ? — had the 
visit a corresponding substantial result ? , 

Of course the mere fact of an interview between two such august 
personages will always have a certain importance,* nor need it be said 
that the reception of the Prince was marked by all the distinction due 
to his high rank, and that he observed towards the Pope the digni- 
fied and yet winning courtesy of which he is a master. But although 
little trusttrorthy information has transpired about what passed 
in the Pope's closet, we shall hardly go wrong in believing that 
the conversation had rather an academical than a practical character. 
We are perfectly sure that there was no question of a reconciliation 
between the Quirinal and the Vatican, nor of an international con- 
servative league, for which, as some clerical papers pretended, the Prince 
asked the Pope^s support. Leo XIII. only slightly touched on 
the precarious situation, of the Papacy, excusing himself for not 
being able to give a better reception to his illustrious visitor, and the 
Prince acknowledging that this was a subject that might occupy the 
general politics of the future. The ecclesiastical conflict was of course 
the subject of a certain exchange of views and observations ; but the 
conversation on that topic must certainly have been of a general 
character, for it was impossible that the Prince should have been 
charged to negociate the settlement of any definite question, and 
therefore he could merely listen when the Pope explained his grievances 
and his dispositions regarding the religious pacification in Prussia, and 
assure Leo XIII. of the readiness of the German Government to do 
all in its power in order to come to an arrangement satisfactory both to 
the State and the Church. But it need hardly be said that by such 
polite generalities no definite progress can be made towards a settlement 
of the pending questions ; on the contrary, the negociations are com- 
pletely at a deadlock, and the ecclesiastical conflict remains the great 
stumbling-block of the domestic situation. 

It will be recollected that the law of July, 1 883, abolished the obliga* 
tion of notifying the appointment of revocable ecclesiastics, whilst 
maintaining it for definite appointments ; but the provisions of the 
May laws for the education of the clergy remained in force, and 
most of the younger ecclesiastics having been trained in foreign semi* 
naries, there were very few auxiliary priests who satisfied those educa- 
tional conditions. It was therefore necessary that the candidates should 
be exceptionally relieved from the •necessity of fulfilling those require* 
ments. The Government was willing to do this, and the Minister of 
Public Worship addressed a circular to that effect to the bishops^ who, 

A remarkable consequence of the visit was the change in the atti^de of iihe French 
O^ovemment in its ecclesiastical policy, MM. Ferry and »^uller seeing' that under these 
circumstances it would not be wise to push things to the extreme, 
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however, declined to enter into any communication on the eubject, 
and after having discusaed the question in a secret meeting at 
Mayence, refe,rred it to the decision of the Pope. To refuse any 
concession in this instance^ where the question was that of the removal 
of the most stringent requirements, in the spiritual charge, would 
have been wanton stubbornness, and the Curia, nothwithstanding 
its non posmmus in principles, is very skilful in devising expedients. 
Therefore, whilst protesting against those requirements which were 
to be dispensed with, the Pope allowed that for once, exceptionally, the 
lists of the auxiliary priests might be collected in the dioceses, and then 
presented by the Bishop of Culm, as the senior of the Prussian bishops. 
If the Government celebrated this concession as a considerable victory, 
it might be acknowledged that it has become very modest, for the 
whole question was a mere formality. The great difficulty remains — 
namely, by whom the auxiliary priests are to be appointed in those 
dioceses the bishops of which have beeil' deposed, it befiig impossible 
that the Bishop of Culm should exercise rights which canonically belong 
to the Archbishops of Cologne and Posen. The Government, therefore, 
firmly resolved not to re-admit those dignitaries to the exercise of 
-ecclesiastical functions, insists that the Pope should oblige them to 
resign, whilst it has shown a conciliatory spirit by granting a free 
pardon to the deposed Bishops of Limburg and Munster, and by 
revoking the stoppage of the ecclesiastical .salaries in all the dioceses 
except Cologne and Posen. It may at first sight appear strange that 
the Curia demurs to this request, for personal regards have ever 
been of small account in its policy, and it has never hesitated to sacrifice 
even faithful servants when it was ^deemed necessary in the interests 
of the Church. Thus, even Droste-Vischering, Archbishop of Cologne, 
the foremost champion of Ultramontane interests, was obliged to accept 
a coadjutor when an understanding with Gregory XVI was arrived at 
after the accession of Frederic William IV, If, therefore, the Curia was 
convinced that those two prelates were the only impediment in the way 
of a. satisfactory settlement, they would be asked to make the same 
► sacrifice ; and if it refuses to do this, it must be for substantial reasons. 
It is perfectly understood at the Vatican that Prince Bismarck^s aim is 
to rci-establish the exterior frame of the hierarchy, but to adjourn ad 
mlendm graecas the substantial revision of the ecclesiastical legislation. 
In making the conflict thus to disappear in its most galling personal 
features, he hopes to persuade** the Catholic population that ,the 
Government has done everything to meet their spiritual wantsi and 
that if peace as not established the fault lies solely with the litigious 
Centre party. Jn this way he hopes to weaken the powers of 4ihe-only 
Parliamentary party which has successfully withstood him, and*.at the 
same time to keep the clergy at th^ mercy of the Government. But it 
is evidently not foi^ the interest of the Curia to help the Chamber in 
bringing about such a result; 'therefore it turns a deaf ear to the 
urgent request of the Gqvernmefit to. in^st upon the resignation of 
the two Archbishop, unless great concession^ should be made by 
Prussia as to cthe liberty of the Church respecting the diseiplip 
the education of the clergy, and equally refuses to admit the limited 
obligation of notification for the d^Wite appointments. 

Thus ty negociaticitos lire going round in a vicious circloi 
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Government have made considerable concessions, ‘the Bishops of 
Limburg and Munster were deposed because they refused to subihxt" 
to the May laws ; they have not acknowledged that iii doing so they 
were wrong, nor have they promised to obey those laws in future, yet 
they have received a free pardon, and have re-entered their dioceses in 
triumph, thus demonstrating that by persevering in its resistance to the 
State the Church will in the long run prevail. Nevertheless the 
Catholics are not satisfied ; the Curia, while yielding nothing, accepts 
every concession simply as an instalment of a debt, and the Centre 
party declare that they will never desist from their demand of a 
thorough revision of the ecclesiastical legislation and of a full redress 
of their grievances. The leaders of the party at the beginning of 
the session brought in a motion to re-establish the abolished Articles 
(15, 16 and 18) of the Constitution, which granted autonomy to religious 
communities. They put off the debate on account of the Crown 
Princess journey, the result* of which they wanted to see, but again 
brought it forward as soon as they were satisfied that no understanding 
had been reached by that visit ; and although they were beaten, the 
spirit of bitterness in which that debate and the subsequent discussions 
on the budget of the Catholic clergy were conducted, showed how far 
we are as yet from any setthiment. The most remarkable speech 
was perhaps that of tho progressist leader, Dr. Haenel, who frankly 
avowed that he had been a warm partisan of the May laws, but that 
the Government itself having broken through them, the whole system 
ought to be abandoned and give place to different and comprehensive 
legislative measures, ensuring the rights of the State as well as the 
liberty of the religious communities. But although it is perfectly 
clear how impossible it must be to persevere in the present beaten 
track, we have little hope that this will be admitted by the Chancellor, 
and thus the piecemeal legislation and the bartering will go on, 
whilst the opposition of the Centre party remains unbroken, and it 
holds the tongue of the balance of parties in all other questions. 

This will be seen in the fate of the Bill by which the Government 
proposes to readjust direct taxation in favour of the poor. Prince 
Bismarck’s original scheme was to have only one direct ta^, the 
income-^tax on incomes from £800 upwards, and to raise the bulk 
of the revenue by indirect taxation. Against this plan the House 
of Deputies protested last year, because its execution would have 
overthrown the whole system of tmation in Prussia : it only granted 
exemption from taxation for incomes below £15, and certain reduc- 
tions to the classes next above that minimum, and adopted a series 
of resolutions for the reform of personal direct taxation. The pre- 
ssztt Bill proposes to exempt all incomes below £60, and to reduce the 
tax on all incomes which do not’limount to £150 ; the impost begin- 
mug at 1 and gradually rising to 8 percent, at which point it is to remain 
staSonary. In order to supply the loss thus caused to the revenue, a duty 
is to be imposed «on the i:^erest of securities, beginning at per cent, 
on xneomes of £80, ap^ increasing to 2 per cent, on incomes of mpre than 
£560i The main features of t^ese proposals app^r to. be rational, and 
it is only to be regretted that the Government is unwilling tp yield in 
two important points. It is perfectly certain that the income-tax 
Would jfteld a much larger revenue if the ta:tfpaym*s were^ obliged^ to 
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declare their incomes themselves, instead of being assessed by mixed 
commissions, as at present ; and it is equally certain that the new tax 
on the interest of securities will yield much more than the loss 
caused by the exemption and the reduction on the lower incomes. 
The majority are unwilling to leave this surplus in the hand of the 
Government ; they want the English system of determining the rate 
of the impost from year to year; but this is considered by the ministry 
to savour too much of parliamentary rule. Besides, there is a diffi- 
culty in the connexion between imperial and local taxes : the latter 
are raised in form of additional payments to the first, and it is asserted 
that if the lower classes were to be exempted from the State income- 
tax, it would be impossible to do as much for local taxes, since in 
the smaller towns and in the country the wealthier inhabitants are 
too few to bear the whole weight of taxation. Finally, this economic 
question is connected with the suffrage which is determined by the 
amount of taxes paid by the members or each class, the*Liberal party 
insisting that those who in future will be exempt from income-tax 
should not be deprived of their votes. 

The fate of the Bill is therefore still doubtful, and will mainly depend 
on the vote of the Centre party. Still more will this be the case with 
the Bill on working men’s insurance against accidents, which is to be 
discussed in the next Session of the Reichstag, and the principles of 
which, as the North German Gazette has taken care to inform i;s, 
are entirely the conception of Prince Bismarck. Now, it must be ad-* 
mitted that for once the Chancellor has deigned to profit by the criti- 
cism of his opponents : the plan is simpler, and at the same time far 
bolder, than in the earlier drafts, and it has been received in a friendly 
spirit by the unprejudiced organs of public opinion. There is no longer 
any question of creating a vast bureaucratic organization spreading over 
the whole empire, the State subvention is abandoned, the workmen 
are no longer to be forced to contribute to the insurance fund, and last 
year’s plan of forming associations based on the degree of danger to 
which the labourers are exposed is given up, because the feeling of 
liability to similar dangers can never create a community of interest. 
In order to render all manufacturers and mine-owners liable for any 
accident that occurs in their own line of business, the present Bill 
proposes to form professional associations in the following way : — 
Every person who comes under this Act is bound to make a statement 
to the local authorities as to rtic branch of business in which he 
is engaged and the average number of men he employs. These 
returns are t<5 be submitted to the Imperial Assurance Board, the 
functions of which are rather of a controlling than an administrative 
character. The masters in evgry branch of industry are then 
to apply for license to form an association, which will be granted, 
unless it is found that the number of persons concerned is too 
small. A meeting of these 'masters will be called, at which a 
member of the Board is to be present, and in which each maater 
will have a number ,of votes corresponding to the number of men he 
employs, Thfe meeting will elect an acting committee, representing 
the association, and enjoying corporate rights with considerable freedom 
of action,* subject only to the superintendence of the Imperial Board. 
If the masters do not*^appIy for the license, the Board is entitled to 
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compel them to perform the duties imposed by the law. In a similar 
way it is proposed to organize the workmen ; they are to be represented 
in each branch by from nine to eighteen delegates, who form the 
Labourers* Committee. This committee is bound to send a member, 
when an accident has happened, to assist the police in investigat- 
ing its cause, and to nominate two of the Court of Five, who assess 
the compensation due to the injured; two others will represent the 
masters, and the president, who has the casting vote, will be appointed 
by the local administrative authorities. An pppeal from this Court 
may be made to the Central Board, which is to consist of a pre- 
sident and at least two other members, nominated for life by the 
Emperor ; of four members of the Federal Council, appointed by that 
body for a term of four years ; and of four representatives of the asso- 
ciations, two of whom will be elected by the masters and two by the 
men. » 

The plan is, as we said before, simpler than that of last year, yet it 
would be premature to decide, from the mere outlines which have been 
published, whether it can be made to work. The first question that 
arises is, whether even this machinery is not too complicated for its 
aim — namely, to make all masters effectually liable for any accident 
that occurs in their line of business, and to remedy the grievances of 
the working men, who complain that they arc baffled by the vexa- 
tious delay and litigation of private insurance companies. When it was 
proposed last year to form the associations on the principle of 
similar risk, it was calculated that every association would on an 
average have to decide three or four cases annually: will it be 
different with the present professional associations, and is it advis- 
able to form such a vast apparatus for so little work ? Each asso- 
oiation is to embrace all the masters and workmen of every branch 
of industry in the whole empire ; and as it is obviously impossible to 
direct their business from one centre, it will be necessary to form 
local sections, which will in fact transact the real business ; so that the 
associations themselves will lead a rather shadowy life, and realize 
only in a small degree the community of interests on which they are to 
be based — unless, when they are formed, they undertake other business 
also. This may be the intention of the Chancellor, who aims at 
nothing less than the organization of the whole industry of Germany, 
and probably thinks that if he succeeds in establishing it at present for 
a special purpose, it will lead to far more important consequences, and 
form a firm basis for the wide social projects which hq contemplates. 
But in order to succeed in the present case, it will be necessary that the 
Bill, of which the mere outlines have been published, should supply 
practical means of execution in all the details, and it is very uncertain 
what position the different parties of the Reichstag will assume in this 
respect. It is in particular doubtful Whether the Centre party will 
support the Bill ; for although several leading Catholics have always 
advocated the principle of granting to the trade associations corporate 
rights and a large amount of freedom, it need scarcely said that this 
does not commit the party to supporting this Bill in its present shape* 
In this respect it is a noteworthy fact that at the general Catholic 
mating at Pnsseldorf Dr. Windthorst susfcessfuUy opposed the 
assembly's adhesion to certain principles of social politics laid down by 
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Catholic politicians at a former meeting at Haid* The shrewd leader 
of the party clearly discerned the importance of keeping his hands 
free, so that he might decide according to circumstances. The Centre 
party, moreover, having always advocated federal principles, the 
creation of a new Imperial board, and the extension of the professional 
associations over the whole of the empire, may be too centralist for its 
taste ^ it was difterent with the Bill on insurance against sickness, for 
the public intervention it sanctioned is exercised by local authorities, 
and it only made obligatory measures which existed already in many 
manufacturing districts. On the other side, the Liberals will not 
look favourably upon the suppression of all the private assurance 
companies, or upon the compulsory character of the associations. It has 
not remained unnoticed by them that M. Leon Say, in his second lecture 
on the social question, has subjected Prince Bisraarck^s Cyclopean 
projects’^ to a very severe criticism, and* prophesied a signal failure 
for them. Thus the fate of the Bill is still very much in the dark. 

A word remains to be said of a former parliamentary leader who has 
disappeared from the political stage — Dr. Edward Lasker, who, after 
a journey through the United States, met with a sudden death at New 
York (January 5). If that death had taken place ten years earlier^ 
when Lasker stood at the zenith of his « influence, the question 
would have been eagerly discussed, what effect the event would 
have on internal German policy. At present, when this influ- 
ence had almost entirely ceased, an obituary reviewing his former 
position, his merits and defects, is all that follows the sad message 
from the Par West. Lasker combined great gifts with indefatigable 
energy, fearless uprightness, and singular purity in his aims ; and if he 
was not a great orator, he was certainly one of the best of debaters. Yet 
he was not a statesman in the true sense of the word, because he was 
too much of a Liberal ideologue. A consequence of this was his belief 
that Liberalism, if placed in the service of Prince Bismarck, would 
become the lasting basis of the Chancellor's policy ; he did not perceive 
that that statesman accepts the services of any party so long only as he 
can use it for his aims, and shoves it aside when it has done its 
work for him. So long as the sup’port of the Liberal party was 
necessary for the foundation of German unity, and the subsequent 
Unitarian legislation, its services were gladly accepted, and it appeared 
to be the Government party ; whenHhe Chancellor seemed to turn to the 
Conservative side, Lasker believed it would still be possible to nail him 
to the Liberal* colours by making proper concessions ; but by this 
policy of compromise he only compromised his party and its principl^es, 
and the result was that the National Liberal party dwindled away, was 
split up into fractions, and to-day is powerless. But if Laskeris death 
leaves no void in German politics, his memory will remain in honUiir 
as that of a man of great parts aUd unblemished integrity, although 
his friends certainly passed the proper limits in the panefirvrics pro- 
nounced at his funerid.^ ^ 


* curious epiiogue in Prince Bismarck’s refusal to 
K^chstag a resolution passed the American House of Eepresentafives 
Si ^ forwarded to tbe Foreign Office by the American Minlriier. 

member from Texas, Mr» Ochiltr^ thatMa^mbly 

death of the eminent German ' ^ 

ms arm and coDH'bi.nf. j e _*i t**: _ 


* 1,00 aeain oi sne eminent uerman statesman 

nm ana constant exposition of, and devotibnto, free and SWsl ideas, ; 
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If interiial politics present a rather barren aspect, Germany can 
at, least in another domain boast of an event of which she may well 
be proud ; I mean the fourth centennial anniversary of ‘Luther’s birth. 
The centennial celebration of Schiller's birthday (November 10, 1859) 
was very remarkable, and in one respect had an advantage — namely, 
that the whole nation, without distinction of religious tenets, was able 
to join in it. But if the festive commemoration of what the world 
owes to Luther was of course confined to the Protestant coaSmuni- 
ties, the enthusiasm which pervaded them^ was so much deeper, 
and corresponded with the greatness of the man. Schiller's poems and 
tragedies have become a lasting common property of the nation ; 
but in fact their enjoyment is confined to the minority of the higher 
classes, whilst the importance of Luther’s work is the same for the 
simplest workman as for the nobleman or the philosopher. 

Tnis importance is certaialy not confined to Germany : Luther was 
a universal man. His was one of those powerful natures which not 
only possess an extraordinary measure of mental endowments, but 
consecrate and exalt those endowments by an inflexible energy, by 
depth of spiritual feeling, and by the utter unselfishness with which he 
made his great gifts subservient to a grand moral idea, to the dignity 
of an apostle of mankind. Tue lleformation first became a power 
when the matured but tardily awakened movement concentrated all its 
energies in the person of this creative genius; without him the Reforma- 
tion is inconceivable, in him it became personified, and however 
readily we may acknowledge the services of his fellow-labourers, still in 
all critical moments Luther rests upon himself alone — he remains the 
Reformer. A new era in the history of the Christian Church began , 
when he rediscovered the condition of salvation in the justifying power 
of faith in the grace of God as manifested in the person of Christ, and 
proclaimed the Bible as the sole standard of faith. 

But this oecumenical importance of Luther’s person and work does 

advanced the social, political, and economic conditions of his people.’^ This judgment 
being contrary to his own convictions of Lasker’s achievements, the Chancellor declared 
himself unable to submit the document to the Reichstag. Now, it is certainly not 
desirable that representative assemblies should pass irresponsible resolutions dealing 
with the internal aifairs of foreign countries, and if, indeed, the House of Representa- 
tives wanted to honour the memory of the deceased, the Speaker might have sent the 
address directly to the President of the Reichstag. At the same time it is clear that 
the Chancellor, as Mr. Frelinghuysen states in nis despatch to Mr. Sargent, by simply 
transmitting the resolution, would in no waj' have endorsed its contends, and his refusal 
to do 80 has certainly an unpleasant taste of rancour both against Lasker and against 
Mr. Sargent, the American Minister at Berlin, who is eminently si^^ersojia higratat since 
last year, in a despatch which was indiscreetly published, be ascribed the interdiction of 
the import of American pork to the Agrarian tendencies of the Chancellor. The way in 
wMch the inspired press on this occasion has insulted Mr. Sargent, designating him iA a 
swindler, unworthy to fill his post, is really shameful. A foreign Minister shoujd be s^e 
agmost such attacks, as he has no means of defending himself against them, it beii^g 
im|k»s$ible that he should enter in>o a newspaper feud. The incident has had the more 
important consequence of uniting the PAigressist and Secessionist parties into one 
Liberal party, numbering 1 18 members, md thus being the strongest in tlie Beichatag. 
The new session of the Reiedstag was opened on the 6th of March by a somewhat 
colourless speech from the throne, but became at once very animated by the re*appe4r- 
ance d the Chancier, who seemed to be in very good health, and l<id off with a bng and; 
rather tiresome sp^h on the Lasl^er question, which showed again Imw keenly he 
r^nts any censure of his policy as a personal offence. However, his Imnds may well 
. th^K : “ O si la cuisses,’’ or **much ado about nothing.’,* He will be stiil gMled 
by terms in which the new resolution of the House 6f Representatives speiks of the 

overbearing individual, who placed himself between the Crown and the Reichstag. 
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not preveut both from having paramount importance for Germany, 
Strikingly does Doellinger remark of him : There has never been a 
German who so intuitively understood his countrymen and who in 
return has been so thoroughly understood^ nay, whose spirit, I should 
say, has been so completely imbibed by his nation, as this Augustinian 
friar. The mind and spirit of the Germans were under his control 
like the lyre in the hands of a musician/^ And what is true of the 
sixteenth century is still true to-day, in a large measure. Of course, a 
mature judgment of what^we owe to the great Reformer may not be 
so widely-spread as amongst his contemporaries ; yet we may say 
that there is no character in German history who is so well understood 
by the people at large, and that few boys and girls will be found who 
do not know who Martin Luther was. Nay, the culture of the lower 
classes in Protestant Germany is bound up in the first instance with 
the knowledge of Luther^s translation of the- Bible, Luther^^ catechism 
and Luther s hymns. These are the spiritual goods which the German 
emigrant carries with him to distant countries : they have maintained 
the German language in Alsace, the Baltic provinces of Russia, and 
Transylvania ; they impress themselves upon the simplest mind, for no 
other German writer has so well known how to convey the deepest 
truths in a popular shape of such touching simplicity that one of his 
contemporaries. Agricola, could say : Now God has begun to speak 
German.^^ By these works and his other writings Luther has become 
the creator of the modern German tongue, so that even those who 
condemn him as a rebel and apostate are obliged to speak in his 
language. 

That Protestant Germany is alive to the benefits conferred by the 
great Reformer has been proved by the celebration of his four hundredth 
birthday. We have no space to dwell upon the difierent ways in which 
it was celebrated — the historical processions and exhibitions, the in- 
numerable lectures, books, and pamphlets which it called forth ; suffice 
it to say, that from Berlin to the smallest village there has probably been 
noProtestant community which has not had its Luther festival, and that 
the movement was characterized by an enthusiasm as deep and earnest 
as it was calm and dignified, and therefore abstained from all unneces- 
sary attacks upon Rome and the Catholic Church. Even the Ultra- 
montane press seemed struck with the vitality displayed by the Protes- 
tant faitb^ and, at least for the time, observed a respectful silence. This 
will of course deceive no one as to the real feelings with which the 
Roman hierarchy regards Luther, and which were clearly set forth in 
the Pope^s Christmas Allocution, designating him as heresiarch^^ and 
‘‘ impious apostate/^ expressions which found a proper though not pre- 
meditated rejoinder in the Emperor^s answer to the congratulatory 
address of the city of Berlin, in which he expressed bis 
thankfulness to have witnessed the commemoration of the blessings con- 
ferred by the Reformation. * ^ t 

Another characteristic feature of the anniversary was, that it has 
decidedly strengthened the positive tendency in the f^rotestant ^Church. 
The so-called liberal Protestants of the Protestanten-Verein found them- 
^ rather awkward position, for it is manifestly a little 
a^urd to celebrate LuthW, and to combat as superannuated meta^ 
physical subtleties the positive doctrines of the Christian faith, whiok 
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form the very foundations upon which the whole fabric of his Reforma- 
tion rests. The speakers of that persuasion generally discharged 
themselves * of their irksome duty by praising Luther as a champion 
of liberty, the destroyer of Roman thraldom and superstition, who had 
vindicated the right of private judgment and had thus become the 
father of all modern liberties, whilst they passed in silence over his 
creed or tried to attenuate his doctrines into moral commonplaces. 
Only a few were unwise enough to attack these doctrines openly, and to 
denounce belief in them as the reason why the people are estranged 
from the Church. Conspicuous amongst these was Professor Bender 
of Bonn, in his speech entitled Reformation and Ecclesiasticism/^ He 
begins by celebrating Luther as a man of one mould, yet in fact accepts 
only the celebrated book, On the Liberty of a Christian, as the true 
expression of Reformation principles ; he calls all the other writings 
in which liuther expounded his doctrine a relapse into the dogmatism 
of the Middle Ages,’^ and designates the creeds of the Reformation as 
'^apocryphal confessions, in which the policy of lawyers and the sophistry 
of theologians have distorted the evangelical doctrine of salvation with 
Roman scholasticism.^^ Now, little as we are inclined to swear to every 
letter of those creeds, this is a preposterous misrepresentation of the 
Reformation work, and the author, in order not to leave us in doubt as to 
what he considers to be mediaeval dogmatism, further declares that the 
Church has no interest in the mythological theory which wants to 
explain the divinity of the Redeemer by a union of a supernatural 
personality with a human life,’^ and calls it a barbarous theory, that 
God was obliged to appease his wrath by the blood and sacrifice' of the 
Redeemer, before he could show mercy instead of deserved punish- 
ment.^^ It will not be denied that modern orthodoxy in Germany may 
have its weak sides ; there may be much rigid formality in it, much 
clinging to the letter, much weakly pietism ; but it will scarcely be 
contested that a Christianity, stripped of all the doctrines which this 
professor of theology comprises under the name of mediaeval dogmatism, 
ceases to deserve its name. The speech has called forth energetic 
replies and an eloquent protest from the Rhenish synods against a 
theology which attacks the very foundations of the creed of the Church 
of Rhineland and Westphalia. 

In the literary domain we may notice as publications of particular 
importance the third and fourA volumes of Ranke's Universal 
History,^' which show that the illustrious author in his eighty-eighth 
year enjoys the full force and all the resources of his genius. We would 
especially draw attention to the third volume, treating of the beginnings 
of Christianity, which may be said to have even surpassed the expecta- 
tions with which it was looked for. Ranke carefully separates the 
task of the historian from that of the theologian. To the latter belong 
the mysteries of religion, the ideas of sin, atonement and Aali^tion; 
"‘the historian is only ^loncerned to unfold the great combination of 
universal historical influences amid which Christianity appeared, and 
upon which its own influence depended ; h^ has eimply to investi- 
gate the ideas which by their power cause the general movements and 
domiiiate their currents, to state the facts by which they have mani- 
fested themselves ‘. 'the domains of religious ftiith and historical knovr- 
ledge are not opposed to each other, but separated according to their 
X 
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nature/' Banke accordingly abstains from entering into the details of 
the life of Christ ;^he simply sketches the characteristic features of his 
person and doctrine ats surpassing all and opposed to all the world had 
yet seen. The Christian wants to form a definite judgment on the resur- 
rection j the historian is satisfied to state the fact^ undeniable even to 
the hardest sceptic, that the disciples firmly believed in it, and that 
this conviction became the foundation of the Church. We think this 
method perfectly correct; he who reads history wants to know how history 
itself has judged the miraclf of the resurrection. It has done so by the 
fact that since the beginnings of Christianity the history of the empires 
of this world has been essentially a history of the position they have 
taken towards the Christian religion as the new great motive principle. 
This is the point of view from which Ranke proceeds to delineate the 
history* of the spread of the Christian doctrine, the persecutions, the 
organization of the Church, its strife with^ resisting pagahisra and 
its victory over it. The only point which seems questionable to 
us is, whether he has not presented the character of Constantine too 
favourably. 

To say one word also, in conclusion, on a very different topic, we 
would mention, the opening of the German theatre at Berlin, which, 
formed after the model of the Comedie Eran9aise,i has united a consider- 
able number of the best actors and actresses into a company. One 
would scarcely think it possible that an enterprise destined to represent 
specially the classical drama could succeed by the side of the Royal 
Theatre, with its large subvention from the Civil List; but unfortunately 
that institution has been for five-and-tvvcnty years under the direction of 
a courtier not only ignorant of all dramatic art, but, what is worse, 
pretending to an infallible judgment, and governing autocratically. 
Thus the Royal Theatre, which ought to be the first in Germany, 
is not only second to those of Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Carlsruhe, 
but can scarcely compare with those ot third rate Courts, or of towns 
like Leipzic, Frankfort, or Hamburg. It was therefore an event 
when some first-rate actors, such as Barn ay, Friedmann, Haase, 
and others combined in order to create by their own forces a stage 
for the higher drama worthy of the German capital. There have 
of course been failures in the course of its representations, but on the 
whole, considering the difficulties that had to be overcome, the experi- 
ment has met with fair success. Tlie sympathy of the public has 
remained unshaken, because they have seen the earnest endeavours of 
the artists to do their best, and the more the elements of the new 
society blend together, the better will be the result. The members 
in their turn declare themselves satisfied with their receipts, and look 
forward with confidence to the future. 

Heikkich Geeecken. 

March 1 5. 
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I.— EOCLESIASTICAL HISTOBA. 

A woBK has lately been discovered at Constantinople which must excite 
the greatest interest among scholars. Niac years ago, in 1875, a 
Greek Bishop Bryennh^, Metropolitan of Serrae, published the first 
complete edition of the Epistles of St. Clement to the Corinthians. 
Bryennios discovered this work in the library of the Most Holy 
Sepulchre, in Fannar of Constantinople. It was enthusiastically 
received for many reasons. No part of Church History is so 
shrouded in darkness as that period which intervenes between the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the death of Justin Martyr, say 
70-160 A.n. Clementes completed Epistles helped to illuminate 
this period; they show us the Church in its earliest development; 
they give us a glimpse of its ritual, its social life, its Church gov-ern- 
ment. But the Clementine Epistles were welcomed for another 
reason still. They gave hopes of other unexpected finds” in the same 
quarter! This very library had been often visited and examined by 
scholars. Bethmann, in 1845 ; Guigniant, in 1850 ; Mr. Coxe, the 
^Bodleian Librarian, in 1858, examined the manuscripts, and yet none 
of them discovered the missing part of St. Clementes work. What 
treasures, then, men naturally argued, may we expect in more retired 
localities, when a mine so long and so well worked has yielded such 
an important find. The expectation has not been disappointed, and 
now Bryennios, who meanwhile has become Metropolitan of Nicomedia, 
again steps forward and publishes another work of early Christian 
antiquity, The Teaching of the Apostles, which he found bound up 
with the manuscript of the Clementine Epistles. He has brought it 
out in a very convenient shape wjth exhaustive and learned prolegomena 
and notes in which he discusses most impartially the* various questions 
which may be raised out of it, concerning tlie ^doctrine, ritual and 
Church government of the Apostolic age. But what is the AiSaxij twv 
’ATTotrrdXwv,* some readers may ask? Ecclesiastical historians have often 
remarked that Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius and Athanasius quote 
a work which they describe very variously. Clement in his Stromsta 
calls it Scripture. Eusebius classes it with Hermas, the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Apocalypse,* and calls it Aidaxai rwv AirocrrdXcuv. 
Athanasius describes it as a non-canonical work, very useful, however, 
for catechumens.* These references have been attributed by many to 

* The title is ** tQv ScidcKU * AvoffTdKiav fieri, trpoKeyofUvm koX ffuffteu&trewv *virb 

Bpvevtflou MrfrpoiroXiTCv J^iKOfiTfduas, Ep KuvoraprtvoMXtt^ Since thin 

went to press a translation of the treati%? in question has appwed in the 
Oua/rdian of Wednesday, March 19, with a commentary by the Eev. John Wordsworth, 
M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
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the Apostolic Constitutions which first came to light in the 
sixteenth century. Our own learned but eccentric Whiston main- 
tained this view veVy strongly at the beginning of the last century. 
But modern criticism has conclusively proved that the Constitutions 
are not, as he maintained, a record of what our Saviour Himself 
delivered to His Apostles in the forty days after His resurrection/^ but 
merely a work founded on some very early documents, and then revised 
and enlarged in the third and fourth centuries. Scholars so widely 
separated as Pearson, Hilgenfeld, Lagarde, and Bickell are at one on this 
point Bickell indeed, fortf years ago, in his work on Church Law, 
expressly pointed out that an early Christian document of the second 
century lay at the basis of the Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. This book has now come to light, and in the skilful hands of 
Bryennios presents us with Christian life and worship as it existed in 
the first half of the second century. The data of the AiSaxn lie’ fixes, 
while the contemporaries of St. John were living — between 120 and 
160 A.D., and earlier than the Montanist controversy. The contents 
of the book, whicli is just the size of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
corresponds to this early date. It indeed offers a striking commen- 
tary in many parts upon various passages of St. PauFs Epistles. The 
following is a brief analysis of it. The first portion of the book is 
practically identical with the conclusion (capp. xvii.~xxi.) of the Epistle 
of St. Barnabas. They are both recensions of the Early Christian 
document, known as the Two Ways/^ the Way of Life and the Way 
of Death. In this portion there are many striking quotations from 
the Sermon on the Mount, about returning good for evil, alm^iving, 
fasting, and the like. It contains prohibitions also of vices to which 
Christians would be exposed among an overwhelming Pagan majority ; 
as magic, augury, and performance of the mystic rites. The second 
part of the AiSaxfj is, however, the most interesting, as giving us a 
glimpse into the organization of the earliest Church. The legislative 
section, as we may call it, begins at cap. vii. Baptism, and that in the 
name of the Trinity, is the foundation stone of the edifice. The 
account given of both the Sacraments strikingly confirms and illustrates 
the New Testament and Justin Martyr. Baptism must be administered, 
if possible, in running water. If running water cannot be had, then 
in any other kind of water, even though warm. If immersion cannot 
be used, trine affusion may suffice, accopipanied by fasting. As to the 
practice of fasting; it must not be like that of the hypocrites — evidently 
referring to the Jews find using the language of the Sermon on the Mount. 
They fast on Mondays and Thursdays, the regular Pharisaic fasts, 
Christians must fast on Wednesdays and Fridays. Their prayers, too, 
must not be modelled on the Jewish fashion, but the Lord^s Prayer must 
be used thrice a day. The Lord's Prayer is then inserted with the con- 
cluding doxology, following very closely, though not entirely, the words 
of St. Matthew. The rules for the Eucharist next follow, together with 
a form of consecration prayer for each element, but without any such 
recital of the words of Institution as finds a place i& every existing 
Christian ritual. To* this succeeds a post-cohamunion thanksgiving in 
that rapt self- forgetting tone of which the Gloria in Excelsis" is a con- 
spicuous example ; praising God for what He is in Himself, and inter- 
ceding for the ingathering of the Church from the four winds of Heaven* 
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Attached, however, to this thanksgiving is a note or rubric, signifying 
that the Prophets shall not be limited to these words, but be permitted to 
use such expressions as please them, reminding us.of Justin’s famous 
description of the Eucharist. Then comes the most curious details. 
We see the whole organization depicted by St. Paul in passages like 
1 Cor. xii. 28, Ephes. iv. 11 and in the Pastoral Epistles. Apostles, 
prophets, bishops, and deacons have their spheres of activity marked 
out, limited and defined. The composition of the book is determined 
to a very early date by the use made of the word Apostlk It was 
still in common every-day use. Distancci had not yet thrown a halo 
round it and limited its application to the original witnesses of the 
revelation. Some of the tests used to discriminate between the false 
Apostle or Prophet and the true are very amusing. Thus, in cap. xi., 
the document proceeds : — Now, concerning Apostles and Prophets, 
thus do according to the commandment of the Gospel. Let every 
Apostle who comes to }^u be received as the Lord. He shall remain 
only for one day ; or, if necessary, for two. But if he remain a third, 
he is a false Apostle. And when he departs he shall take nothing with 
him save provision for one stage'; but if he asks for money, he is a 
false Apostle.^^ llules for the Prophets arc next laid down. Their 
teaching is recognized as a Speaking in the Spirit,’’ if sound and 
good, but must be "tested by their practice, as some were evidently 
making a trade of their prophetic claims. The Apostles seem to have 
been missionaries or evangelists. The Prophets, on the other hand, had 
fixed places of labour. Such were not to prophesy for money, but yet 
they must be supported by the gift of first fruits. Bishops and Deacona 
are reqj^nized in cap. xv. They shall be ordained, being found true 
and free from covetousness. This chapter will doubtless be the central 
point of interest as raising various questions concerning the nature and 
work of these Bishops and Deacons. In this document they seem to 
occupy some higher position than that of mere financial agents to the 
congregation assigned to them by some modern critics. They are 
described as discharging the ministry of Prophets and Teachers to the 
congregation. There is no mention of Presbyters, while, on the other 
hand, the Prophets are described as Chief Priests for the congregation 
(cap. xiii). The Lord’s Day is recognized in cap. xiv. as the Christian 
festival. On that day the Eucharist shall be celebrated and quarrels 
composed ; the prophecy of Malachi i. 1 1, I t, and the term Ovaia being 
expressly applied to the Euchaftist. We have given but a brief outline 
of this most interesting work, so important for its bearing on questions 
about the canon of the New Testament and Church government. 
Upon it Bryennios has spent the loving labour of seven years, and haa 
produced a treatise which proves that the spirit of Eusebius still Uvea 
in the Eastern Church, and that a Greek ecclesiastic can be thoroughly 
abreast of the latest German, French, and English scholarship. He haa 
provided for us in his learned dissertations all the materials for those 
critical discussions, this interesting relic of Christian antiquity so amply 
deserves: and tjiat at the low price of five francs, which seems to 
indicate that Oriental schqjars value their time at a.very uuremuuerative 
rate indeed. 

Among the Western scholars so largely quoted by Bi^ennips, writers 
like Cardinal Pitra, Harnack, Gebhardt, nilgenfeld, Zahn, and Lipaius 
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figure promiiiently. All these have lately published important works 
bearing on ecclesiastical history. We can only notice them very briefly. 
Another great dis^jovery belonging to the second century has much occu- 
pied the leading foreign scholars. Tatianas Diatesseron** was brought to 
the notice of Western Europe some four or five years ago by the publi- 
cation of Moesinger^s version out of the Mechitarite library of St. 
Lazarus at Venice. Its existence had previously been abundantly 
denied, as by the author of Supernatural Religion.^^ Its discovery 
was consequently hailed as a triumph for more orthodox criticism. 
During last year this S/^cond Century Harmony of the Gospels 
has been discussed from various points of view by Harnack/ and by 
the new volume of the Analecta/^ just published at Paris under 
Cardinal Pitra’s name.t Zahn some three years ago published the 
first critical examination of this important document, and now 
Harnack, following in Zahn^s track, compares Tatianas “ Distessaron** 
with the Fourth Century ‘^Acta Archela’i/' which form one of 
our leading authorities for the history of the Manichean heresy 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. He illustrates in this way the wide 
circulation and general use of the ‘‘ Diatessaron^’ in the more distant 
East, where it seems largely to have taken the place of the 
actual version of the Pour Gospels. This indeed is only one 
of the many contributions Messrs. Harnack and Gebhardt are making 
towards the elucidation of Second Century History in this series of 
volumes. Pitra’s writers — for the volume merely appears under his name, 
the actual work being done by two scholars, one a professor in the 
Parisian School of Theology, J. P. Paulinus Martinus, and the other 
a Roman scholar P. Augustinus Ciasca of the AugustinianjiPrder*-— 
deal with various subjects. The former writer treats of fragments of 
early Christian writers which he has discovered among the Syriac, 
Coptic and Armenian MSS. of the British Museum and other leading 
libraries. It is indeed a marvellous reflection upon English scholar- 
ship that while French and German students, to use Pitra^s language, 
penetrate the Cimmerias Londini nebulas” in search of the vast trea- 
sures of Nitria we there possess, they are still so completely neglected at 
home save by a few scholars like Dr. W. Wright, whose Catalogue of 
Syriac MSS.^ however, is alone sufficient to redeem our reproach. In 
the first part of Pitra’s work we find fragments or entire treatises 
attributed to Aristides, the Pseudo-Dionysius, Hippolytus, Justin 
Martyr, Melito^ Clement of Rome,^S, Ignatius, St. Polycarp and 
many others, some published already, some hitherto unknown. The 
essay on the Arabic version of Tatianas ‘‘ Diatessaron'" and the analysis 
of it contributed by Ciasca will attract the majority of critical students of 
early Christian literature. Its existence in such a shape and langimge 
forms a conclusive testimony to the wide-spread fascination exercised 
by that erratic but brilljant Christian geniusL Its publication is at the 
same time a valuable specimen of the treasures yet hidden in the 
recesses of the Vatican Library. We note a verjr generous recognition 
by the Vatican librarian of the courtesy and SQholarship of Mr. 

• t 

* “Texte und TJntersuchungen zur G^eschichte der AltcHriatlichen Literatar.** Voa 
.0. Ctebhardt u. Harnack, Bd. i. Hfb. 3. 1883. 

■f **Analecta Sacra ^icilegio Sldesinoiisi.” Ed. Joan. Bapt. Catd. Pitra, t. iv, Patrea 
Atttenicaen. Orient. Paris. 1883. 
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Cui^ton and Dr. Routh. Among the most industrious German scholars 
Hilgenfeld holds a very high place indeed. He edits at Jena a learned 
theological and historical review, the Zeitschrift fu% wmenach^fUiche 
Thsologie, which appears once a quarter, and keeps its readers abreast 
of the leading critical questions of the day. Among the topics th&re dis- 
cussed during the last twelve months have been such as Lucian and 
Polycarp, by EmilEgli, the *‘Rise and Date of Montanism,^^ by Daniel 
Volter, and the ‘'Early Christian Historian Hegesippus/^ by H. Eonsch, 
the most learned living scholar in the special department of Early 
Christian Latin. Hilgenfeld has not rest^rained himself, however, to 
mere editorial work, but has lately published an exhaustive volume of 
650 pages 8vo, on the History of the Heresies of the Second Century, 
following the footsteps of Lipsius of the same university, who nine 
years ago investigated the same subject * He discusses every heresy 
from thp Essenes and Samaritans down to the Patripassians of the age 
of Hippdlytus. He attempts with great acuteness to restore the lost 
work of Justin Martyr upon heresies, by a careful analysis of tlie 
earliest writers on the subject. Following the lead of our own 
venerable Routh, as Pitra calls him, Hilgenfeld carefully gathers up 
every extant fragment of genuine heretical utterance, feeling, as he 
says, the importance of allowing such thinkers to speak for themselves. 
The work itself is exhaustive, but we cannot say as much for the index 
attached, which is like those so often found in German works very 
defective indeed. The writers seem to expend all their energy on their 
writings, and to have none left for the unpretending but most useful 
work of the index. Yet a bad index is almost worse than none, for it 
is a de|pption and a snare. Hilgenfeld is also one of those German 
scholars who limit their reading to German writers among moderns. 
He seems ignorant of what Bishop Lightfoot, Dean Mansel, and Dr. 
Salmon have written on his own subject. Harnack is indeed a strik- 
ing exception among Germans for his accurate knowledge of English 
thought. Jena indeed seems a very active intellectual centre 
in the department of Ecclesiastical History, as Lipsius lately 
produced there an equally copious treatise on the apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles, t a topic which he has already treated in Smith 
and Wace's “Diet. Christ. Biography,” t.i. This contribution Lipsius 
has worked up into a formidable volume of 633 pages. In it he dis- 
cusses the use made of these Apostolic legends by the Manicheans and 
Gnostics, the historic worth of these legends, specially of that celebrated 
one concerning the separation of the Apostles and the decrees made by 
them prior to that separation, which is as old as the Second Century. 
In this section he discusses the very same work, the AiSaxii rUv 
^AiroffToXtoVf with which we began our record, though of course he then 
knew nothing about the publication of Bryennios. 

With Lipsius as with,Hilgenfeld the appetite for work grows by 
exercise. • He edits, in conjunction with some leading scholars at 
Heidelberg, Strasbuyg, Zuridh and several other universities, the 
Jahrbucher fiir JProtestantiache Theologie, a^quarterly periodical, which 

» ** pie Ketzergesobiohto des Urchristenthums.” Voa D. Adolf Hilgenfeld. Leipzig. 

t Die apxsryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, fen Beitta^ isur 
christlichen Literatiirgescbichte.” Von R. A. Lipsftus. Bd. I. B]:aaiischweig. 18‘S3. 
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deals with the leading questions of Ecclesiastical History ancient’ and 
modern. Lipsius himself is an indefatigable contributor to this review. 
Scarcely a number passes withotit a weighty article dealing with some 
ancient hereticaf document, or with the life and times of Poly carp, 
which is his favourite study. The most interesting article for an 
English student in the volume for 188»‘3' would probably be that by 
Professor Nippold, on the Oxford Movement and its Results on the 
Church of England.^^ It is an expansion of views already put forward in 
another 'work, ** Introduction to the Church History of the Nineteenth 
Century/^ It is very exhaustive, covering sixty closely printed pages, 
and follows the whole movement from its rise, which he traces back to 
the immigration of the French Clergy after the Revolution ; and the 
poetry and fiction of Scott, Moore, and Byron, down to the publication 
of Dr. Littledale's Plain Reasons.^^ He misses, however, the most 
immediate sources thereof, which were Alexander Knox, the learned 
Irish layman, and his pupil and friend Jebb, Bishop of 'Limerick. 
Nippold^s article enables us in some measure to see ourselves as others 
see us, and forms an instructive study side by side with the narrative 
lately published by the only member of the original Tractarian Com- 
pany, who now survives in the Church of England.* Both are in strik- 
ing agreement as to the beneficial results on that Church as a whole. 

« G. T. Stokes. 

II.— PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

The Sun-spot Maximum. 

It became apparent early in 1883 that sun-spots, instead of attaining 
their maximum number and^development in 1 882, as had been expected, 
were still increasing in both respects. Professor Tacchini has shown 
that although the relative frequency of spots was not much greater in 
1883, yet the number of groups was very much greater, while the 
extension of spots has been really remarkable, exceeding that in the 
year 1882 nearly twofold. This was especially observable in the last 
quarter of 1883, and there is no evidence at present that the maximum 
has been really attained,^though a temporary or sub-maximum was 
shown in July last. The following series of numbers may be interest- 
ing. Of epursd it does not give a complete account of the sun’s con- 
dition during the months dealt with. This, indeed, would not be the 
proper place for such an account, but it will serve to show how 
strangely the number of spots per month has varied during the last 
eighteen months : — 

Mnnthfi Mean number of Mntifha Mean number of MAnUifl Mean number of 

Months, spots per day. Months. spots per day. Months. spots per day. 

July, 1882 . . 8,000 January, 1883 « 10,416 July, 1863 . . 20,965 

Atigust „ . . 5,678 February „ ,* 7,087 August,, . . 5,187 

September, 1882 11,080 March ,, . 6.523 ' September, 1883 10,571 

October „ 12,380 April „ . 16,520 Ootc^er „ 20,333 

November „ 15,8^6 TMay ,, . 4,412 November „ 19,423 

December „ 5,633 June „ . 18,961 December „ 15,916 

Narrative of Events connected with Tracts for the Times.” By William Palmer. 
Dondon : Kivingtons. 1883. * 
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The fluctuations are remarkable, and serve to show bow irregularly 
spots appear, arid how irregular therefore are the forces, whatever they 
may be, to which sun-spots are due. • 

There are those who ascribe the unusual duration of the spot period 
now in progress to the comet of the autumn of 188 ^, believing that 
that object as it swept over the sun^s surface left behind it a portion of 
its outer envelope, which has been as it were working its way in towards 
the sun^s real surface. If that comet was in any way responsible for 
the long continuance of the solar activity, it would be rather, probably, 
as being attended on by a train of meteoric ttodies that the comet has 
proved effective, than on account of any disturbance of its coma as it 
swept through the inner portions of the solar corona. To such a cause 
have been attributed past disturbances of the sun^s surface, and perhaps 
with reason. But whether the solar system gains or is endangered 
by such coft^etic effects woi^jd be difficult to determine. Certain out- 
bursts in stars which for centuries had shone with steady lustre, 
suggest the possibility of similarly mischievous changes in our own 
sun. But so far as has yet been ascertained, the sun^s activity is not 
liable to dangerous or even to temporarily mischievous changes. 

The Red Sunsets. 

Although these are ndV no longer new, and may appear to have 
been already sufficiently discussed, yet the long continuance of the 
phenomena must be regarded as presenting them in a new aspect. 
Theories which would have availed had the red skies of morning and 
evening lasted but for a few weeks, are seen to be untenable when 
these features continue month after month. The belief that meteoric 
dust caused the phenomena, which had seemed for a time more plausi- 
ble than the view that dust from Krakatoa was in question, has now been 
discarded. Neither does any theory depending on change in the 
quantity of aqueous vapour in the air seem available. In fine, the 
explanation which at first seemed obvious, but was afterwards discarded 
as insufficient, has now been pretty widely adopted, and the Krakatoa 
outburst is generally credited alike with blue and green suns, ruddy 
sunsets and sunrises, and the glow in the upper air which has been seen 
under conditions apparently disconnected from the phenomena of sun- 
rise and sunset altogether. Attention has thus been directed to the 
circumstance that at all times the air must be loaded to a height of 
many miles with the finer forms of dust, resulting either from voleanic 
and earth-shaking disturbances on the one hand, or from the arrival of 
meteoric visitants on the other. Just as we see in our streets the lighter 
dust float higher and longer than that which is coarser, so must the 
almost infinitely finer dust formed from or accompanying clouds of 
meteoric or volcanic vapour float higher still, and remain for much 
longer periods suspended at varying heights above the surface of the 
parth. Where a body of air already loaded with such infinitely fine 
dust floats to higher levelt, it carries such dust along with it, as com- 
pletely almost as if gmvity did not act at all on tlje dust particles. For 
atmospheric influence becomes greater and greater On particles of 
matter floating in it, and avails more and more completely gainst- the 
influence of gravity, in proportion as the mea^ diameter of the dust 
particles diminishes. So that air at great heights, which would be 
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too we to carry aloog witt it the finer forms of common dust, would 
be well able to move the very much finer matter, which is from time to 
time either received from without or ejected from within the earth. 

' Mr. Ruskin on Clouds. 

The London Institution, in inviting Mr. Ruskin to lecture, assumed 
doubtless that whatever subject he might select would be one within 
the range of those which he has made specially his own. When the 
title of his lecture was announced, it was no doubt supposed that we 
should have his artistic views about the particular form of storm-cloud 
which he had been specially studying. He preferred, however, to talk 
largely about the scientific treatment of clouds, diverging to denounce 
science itself for inexact verbiage. On this last point it might seem 
to confirm his accusation that Mr. Ruskin at any rate has manifestly 
not understood scientific teachings, — were it not that he was careful to 
give a typical illustration of the incorrect scientific use of certain 
terms, and was so obviously far from the truth as to show that science 
has not been at fault, but some mental peculiarity which prevents him 
from attending to scientific statements. For most assuredly, neither 
Tyndall nor any other student of science has ever used the terms 

vibration’^ and undulation^^ as synonyms, which (though neither 
t§rm*corresponds in the slightest degree with Mr. Ruskin^s definition) 
would be as absurd as though one should confound wheat-ears with 
fields of corn. But it was in speaking generally about clouds 
that Mr. Ruskin showed how very necessary it is that physical 
matters should be studied a little more carefully than they have usually 
been by those who are not professed students of science. That the 
material for forming clouds — that is, water — should be present where 
there is no visible cloud, Mr. Ruskin scornfully rejected as an insult to 
common sense, — though in the air of the very room in which he spoke 
there was abundance of cloud substance invisible to the eye. He dividedi 
actual clouds (outside his special storm-clouds) into two kinds, those 
shining by reflecting light and those rendered visible by transmitted 
light. One class he described as in his opinion formpd of particles of 
ice and minute water drops,— how clouds of the other class were 
constituted he left his audience to imagine : a difficult task, because 
since the only other form in which water can exist, that of aqueous 
vapour or steam, is transparent, that cannot be the material of which 
such visible clouds are formed. 

It is natural that with such vague and incorrect ideas about matters 
scientific, Mr. Buskin loathes the very name of science. His case is 
a typical one. What he loathes, however, is not science, but what he 
imagines to be science. 

His own storm-cloud, discovered by him about twenty years ago, 
and before non-existent, consists chiefly so far as one could judge, 
from his remarks, of dead meii’s souls, a material with which no 
scientific instrument has as yet been found competent to deal. 

Tm Phonograph as an Aid to PifiLOLoav. 

Edison’s Phonograph has not been developed^ as its ingenious in> 
ventor promised, till it«actually records vocal tones in all their delicate 
varieties. I never yet met any one who chuld distinguish sounds as 
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uttered ,bjr the phonograph when they did not represent known words 
or form easily understood sentences, I doubt if any one could even 
fairly tell what the instrument was saying, if he did not know before- 
hand what it was going to say. But certainly no one would undertake 
to specify what precise set of syllables the phonograph uttered if they 
were all not orily unknown but formed unmeaning words. Therefore 
we cannot as yet attach much importance to ja plan which has been 
proposed by German philologists for obtaining phonographic records of 
the language of various African tribes. If Africans could *be per- 
suaded to address a phonograph in their natjjral tones and in ordinary 
terms, and the foil-strips with their voice-marks were forwarded to 
the most skilful German philologist, the lessons so given in 
their speech would not avail to make very ready speakers of the 
African language. What the African would himself think if he heard 
the phonograph mimicking his words, n\ight be worth considering, 
before trusting to this method of obtaining and keeping records of the 
various dialects of African tribes. But the experiment might be 
tried nearer home. Try to teach an English boy the proper sounds of 
French words by turning a phonograph wheel on which strips of foil 
specially prepared to record French utterances had been wound. We 
venture to think that that boy^s French would be considerably worse 
than French of Stratforde-atte-Bowe.^' 

* The Miciiophone as a Dynamite Detector. 

M, de Fonvielle has suggested the use of the microphone to detect 
clockwork in parcels left in a luggage-room. Science may well endea- 
vour to find means of safe-guarding men from dangers which owe their 
origin to scientific invention. There is no reason for supposing the 
human race worse now than it was a century ago, though then the 
worst known men did nothing quite so atrocious as the dynamitards 
have tried, and are perhaps still trying, to do ; so that the difference 
must be ascribed to the means which science has placed in the hands 
of the worst section of humanity. The microphone, however, would 
not probably form an efiicient remedy. It is true that noises within 
parcels might be made audible if wooden tables resting on iron feet 
{but not nailed to them) were used to receive the parcels, but it would 
not be difficult so to pad the clockwork that no appreciable noise 
would be made even with microphonic magnifying. Our best safety 
will be found in laws by which thb history of every ounce of explosive 
matter, may be traced, from the time when it is made to the time when 
it is used. * 

Rotation of Mars. 

By means of observations of Mars made during the last two months 
I have been able to exteijd the period from which I have deduced 
this planet^s rotation period, to^over ^18 years, during which time 
not a single rotation has been •miscounted, though of course many 
more have passed unnoticed than have been watched. I cannot 
recognize so much* as the twentieth of a seccftid error in the esti- 
mated rotation period which I announced in 1869— viz,,. 24jh, S7m. 
3273 sec., so that down to tenths of seconds we may regard the rotation- 
period of Mars as determined. I observe by the way that Mr* Bspin 
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of the Liverpool Astronomical Society, a body which is doing 
excellent work, has tested my value of the rotation period by taking 
several sets of observations of Mars for short periods of time, deduc- 
ing the rotation period for each set, and taking the mean of the 
values thus obtained, I am glad to see that the result agrees very 
closely with mine, — not, however, because my result is thereby con- 
firmed, but because Mr. Espinos result shows that the observations 
he has ^jealt with have been accurately made. One cannot test measure- 
ments made with a delicate micrometer by usipg the best two-feet rule, 
though one can test the^two-feet rule hy means of the micrometrical 
measurements. Now to determine accurately the rotation period of 
a planet, long periods of time and consequently a great number of 
rotations must be dealt with. The longer the time the more accu- 
rate the result. Suppose, for instance, we take observations of Mars 
extending over a month, or say, thirty Martian days. If there is 
an error of a quarter of an hour in deterhaining at each end of this 
period the time when some Martian marking is central, there is a 
possible error of half an hour divided by 30 — that is, one minute — 
in the deduced rotation period. But if we observe Mars for six 
months, the error in the period is but ten seconds. One can then safely 
pass back to the last time — say, two years or so earlier — when Mars was 
favourilibly placed : for ten seconds per day in t«o years will not amount 
to more than two hours or so, and this can never be so mistaken as to 
lead to the miscounting of a whole rotation. So one can range from 
one visit of Mars to the preceding, thence to earlier visits, with con- 
stantly increasing accuracy, till — as I have done — one commands a 
range of more than 90,000 Martian days. An error of half an hour 
divided among these gives only the 50th part of a second for the error 
of the rotation period. 

K. A. PllOCTOE. 


III.— GENEEAL LITEKATUEE. 

Biogeapiiy. — The most important, and at the same time the most 
interesting biography of the month is decidedly the “ Life of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone,^^* the Indian statesman and historian. His name 
belongs to a past time, for he died twenty years ago, and his active 
career in India terminated as far back as 1827 ; but up till now we 
have bad no fuller record of it than the excellent but comparatively 
brief sketch in Kaye^s Lives.^ This want has at length been supplied 
by the competent pen of Sir T. Colebrooke, and the book is perhaps, 
in some respects, all the better for the delay. For Elphinstone was 
a man of broad solid views, much in advance of his time. He was 
pervaded not only with a powerful sense of .justice, but an active 
sympathy with the native races, and a strong belief in employing 
them in the govqrnmeftt of the country ; and his^opinions, with the 
reasons he gives for them, will be read with even more attention 

* “hife of l&ountsfcuart Elpjiinstoiie.*’ By Sir T. E, Colebrooke, Bart., M.F. 
London: Murray. c 
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now than formerly. Sir T* Colebrooke allows him to speak as 
much as possible in his own person by means of letters to friends and 
journals kept for his own guidance. In these he gives bis ideas of, 
the pith of the things he mentions, and they impress us with his honesty 
and penetration. Sir T. Colebrooke’s own narrative is written with 
dignity and good judgment, and altogether his work is one of much 
interest and value, a worthy memorial of one of the most remarkable 
of our elder Indian statesmen. — Had George Birkbeck** die(l in our 
generation when a biography has come to rank among the recognized 
funeral rites of anybody who is spoken j^bout, he would not have 
escaped the biographers so long ; foi* though the part he played in the 
world was not large it was very useful ; he is well worthy to be 
remembered as an active pioneer of working-class education, and his 
work, though entirely good, has lived after him so as to call for the 
present memoir.* Mr. Godard's materials seem to hrfve been more 
meagre than might have •been expected, but he makes the most of 
them, and his book will be read with interest by many besides those 
who, like the author, have benefited personally from the institutions 
Dr. Birkbeck founded. — Unlike Dr. Birkbeck, Mrs. Bray^s work has 
died before her. One of the minor celebrities of a former day, her 
tales are no longer read, and her very name is probably unknown to 
most of the novel-readers of the present ; but she only died last year, 
and now we have an autobiography of her, t which contains some letters 
of Southey’s, and occasionally interesting illustrations of social charac- 
teristics of the early part of the century; but has otherwise little that 
is of value, — Mr. Henry Nevinson's Sketch of Herder and his Times’^ 
(London : Chapman and Hall) is a solid and important piece of work^ 
in spite of his modest representation of it in his preface, as ** a supple-- 
mentary note to Carlyle’s Essays on German Literature,” written in 
the hope that it may be helpful to some readers of these essays as 
I think it would have been helpful to me when I first read them many 
years ago.” It is really much more than this would lead us to suppose. 
It is the result of much labour and research, and is a very complete and 
well-written monograph on Herder and his writings. — In spite of its 
namby-pamby title, ‘^Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life” 
(Edinburgh : Douglas) is a really good and interesting account of a 
life that was worth living, and is worth knowing about. General 
Mackenzie was one of the Kabul captives of 1 84?1, and his narrative 
of his experiences there is the mOst exciting and curious thing in the 
book; but his career from first to last was full of adventure, and 
of important active service, and his journals and letters are much 
more readable than such things usually are. The biographical narrative 
too, which seems to be written by his widow, is simple and suitable,, 
and the work altogether leaves on us a definite and stimulating 
impression of the life of a brave Christian officer. * 

Travel. — Dr. Turner's ^‘Nineteen Years in Polynesia” has long 
been known as the standard authority on the ethnology of that quarter 
of the earth ; in faej, few books of travel have ^been more useful for 

, » 

* ** Cfeorge Birkbeck : a Memoir and Review.*’ By John George Godard. London : 
Bemrose Sons. • 

. f Autobiography of Anna Eliza Bray.** Edited b^ John A. Kempe. London; 
Clmpman & Hall. * 
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scientific purposes. The same author has now given us another work,^ 
in which he incorporates the results of his archaeological researches 
during the last forty yearsi, and goes into gi^eater detail in his notice 
of native customs and ideas than he thought the public would bear 
when he wrote his earlier book. Minuteness and accuracy of detail 
are what is now desired for scientific purposes, and in that respect the 
present volume will be found a most valuable storehouse of well-noted, 
and oft^ iifeportant and novel, facts illustrative of the history of 
primitive culture. Even in the field of practical politics it can give 
us some help. Socialism ^is practised in Samoa, and we can see its 
working. ' The people have a recognized common interest in one 
another’s property. If a man has no home, he may go aiid live with 
his friends anywhere as long as he pleases without charge ; and if he 
has no boat or garment, he can always get one by borrowing from his 
neighbour, whi) cannot bear being called stingy or disobliging. There 
is thus of course no poverty among the Samosfiis, and they catinot under- 
stand what poverty means. No home to live in they will say. Has 
he no friends? Have the people then no love for one another?'* 
But the eftects of the system, on the whole, is bad. Dr. Turner 
declares that this communistic system is a sad hindrance to the in- 
dustrious, and cats like a canker-worm at the roots of individual and 
national progress. No matter how hard a y®uug man may be dis- 
posed to work, he cannot keep his earnings ; all soon passes out of his 
hands into the common circulating currency of the clan to which all 
have a latent right.^^ — Mr. James Stanley Little gives us a lively and 
instructive book on the every-day aspect of life in the South African 
colonies.t Most of our information about these colonies has come 
from passing travellers who have rarely had the opportunities of be- 
coming much acquainted with the real peculiarities of colonial life. 
Mr. Little takes us with him into every nook and corner, and exposes 
with much spirit and plain speaking the seamy as well as the showy 
side of things. He has a vigorous and not too fastidious descrip- 
tive pen, and has shrewd and decided opinions with regard to everything 
he comes across. Most of the book treats of social characteristics 
among the colonists, but he has a chapter or two, as was inevitable, on 
the vexed politics of the country, which deserve attention. Altogether 
he has produced an entertaining and popular book. 

Miscellankous. — Mr. Syraonds has no sooner finished his important 
work On the I^enaissance than he re(!^urns to what seems to have been 
an old love, taken up twenty years ago and laid aside again, and under- 
takes an equally important work on the development of the Elizabethan 
drama, which was really the form taken in England by the movement 
known as the Renaissance elsewhere.}: Few are familiar with the early 
English dramatists or know their true place in the evolution of the 
English drama, and indeed of English liff>, and no more instructive 
and stimulating guide to them can <be found than this book of Mr. 
Symonds’s. His diction is less ornatfe than ustfial, but all the stronger, 

* “Samoa a Hundred Years Ago.” By George Turner, Kj.D. With Preface hy 
E. B. Tylor, F R.S. * London : Macmillan & Co. # 

+ “ South Africa : a Sketchbook of Men, Manners, and Facts.** By James Stanley 
Little. London ; W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

X “Shakspere’s PredecessorS^in the English Drama.” By J. A. Symonds. London :* 
Smith, Elder & Co. , 
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and what with great knowledge of the subject and the time, and 
with refined and thoughtful criticism the work is delightful read- 
ing. — George Eliot’s Essays and Leaves from. a. Note-book^’ 
(Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons) are in themselves disappoint- 
ing, but they possess a distinct biographical value. They donsist 
for the most part of essays contributed to periodical literature before 
the publication of any of the works that won her fame, and they 
naturally stir an eager curiosity to discover in them indications of the 
genius that was about to break on the world in her novels! What 
strikes most is the want of any such specifi(^ indications. The essays 
are no more than well-written and effective review articles. In the 
essay on the poet Young a very good contrast is drawn between 
Young and Cowpcr, but the most interesting paper is that on the 
‘^Natural History of German Life.” The fragments called Leaves 
from a Notebook” belong to a much later period of the authoress’s 
life, but are not striking. — ?Lord O’Hagan’s collection of fugitive papers”*^ 
is not cast in the shade, as George Eliot’s perhaps unjustly is, by a 
previous brilliant literary reputation, but his words have so much 
weight and felicity that we wish as we read them that more of his time 
could have been devoted to literature. They treat of various subjects 
and are all of a purely occasional character. The Irish papers are among 
the most interesting, especially those on O’Connell, and on Ireland in 
1853. We have heard so much for years of the dark side of things in 
that country that we alight with pleasure on the cheering account 
which we obtain in the last-mentioned paper, of the social and indus- 
trial progress which Ireland has actually made in the last half century. 

Fortunes made in Business”! is a narrative of the rise of some of 
the principal commercial families of this country. It contains many 
a stimulating story of the romance of modern industry and trade, and 
shows how truly the victories of peace arc won by the same pluck, 
resolution and intuitive judgment as the victories of war. Among the 
families treated of are the Gladstones, Brights, Forsters, Gathorne- 
Hardies, Salts, Basses, Peases. The work is written by various hands 
from materials derived to a large extent from personal inquiry, and is 
a valuable contribution to our commercial history. — In Flowers and 
Flower-Lore I Mr. Friend has collected an immense quantity of most 
interesting information about the folk-lore of flowers. Many books 
have been published dealing with parts and aspects of this subject, but 
none before has taken it up as n whole. The authoi; occupies him- 
self indeed mostly with flower-lore among European peoples, but he 
promises to complete his task by the speedy publication of a separate 
work on Oriental flower-lore. His present book is valuable not only 
for its great fulness as a storehouse of facts, but also for its critical 
remarks on the facts it contains, and while indispensable to the 
increasing number of persons who study folk-lore, it is very entertaining 
to the general reader. — Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., has republished 
his letters to the Star on Wales, § which attracted considerable 

* Occasional PapA-s and Addresses.” By Lord O’Kagan, K.P. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. * * 

t Fortunes made in Business.” By Various Writers. London : Sampson Low & (Jo. 

X “Flowers and Flower-Lore.” By the Rev. Hilderic Friend, F.L.S. London: 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. »* 

§ “Letters and Essays on Wales.” By H, Richard, M.P. Xiondon: J. Clarke & Co. 
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attention when they first appeared twenty years ago, and led many 
persons (including Mr. Gladstone, as appears from a confession quoted 
in the volume) to alter their ideas of that country. They are well 
worthy of republication, and possess a permanent value as a lucid 
account of the development of the existing political and ecclesiastical 
situation in Wales. Mr. Richard has added to them one or two 
review articles on cognate subjects, and the book may be recommended 
to any ,one wishing to understand the Welsh Principality. — Red 
Deer^^* * * § is one of those fresh delightful country books which 
Mr. Jefferies writes for u^. It takes us to Red Deer Land,^^ as the 
author calls it — a land where the wild deer still roams — and it may 
surprise many to know that this land is so near as Exmoor, and 
that wild deer not only survive, but are actually increasing there in 
the very face of modern life. — Mr. Piket conducts us to very different 
scenes, and his descriptions of the work that has been done, and is still 
doing, in London by men like Lord Shaftesbury, George Holland, 
Dr. Barnardo, George Hatton, and others, will be read with interest at 
present, when so much attention is bent on the London poor. — Two 
books on the Tonquin war complete our list for the month. 
Mr. Colquhoun^s little bookj consists of the letters he contributed as 
special correspondent of the Times, and is an instructive account of 
the country of Tonquin, and of the origin aifd issues of the present 
difficulties, by a writer of special authority. — Captain Norman^s work§ 
enters at considerably greater length both into the condition of the 
country and the history of Prance^s relations to it, and though it is 
permeated by a certain hostility to France, and a dread that French 
colonial aggrandizement means, and is intended to mean, trouble to 
England, the book will be found very serviceable for the information it 
contains, and the clear way in which it presents it. 

* “Red Deer.” By Richard Jefferies. London: Longmans & Co. 
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B e it or be it not true that Man is shapen in iniquity and 
. conceived in sin^ it is unquestionably true that Government is 
begotten of aggression and by aggression. In small undeveloped 
societies where for ages complete peace has continued, there exists 
nothing like what we call Government : no coercive agency, but 
mere honorary headship, if any headship at all. In these exceptional 
communities, unaggressive and from special causes unaggressed upon, 
there is so little deviation from the virtues of truthfulness, honesty, 
justice and generosity, that nothing beyond an occasional expres- 
sion of public opinion by informally-assembled elders is needful.* 
Conversely, we find proofs that, at first recognized but temporarily 
during leadership in war, the authority of a chief is permanently 
established by continuity of war ; and grows strong where successful 
aggression ends in subjection of neighbouring tribes. And thence 
onwards, examples furnished by all races put beyond doubt the truth, 
that the coercive power of the chief, developing into king, and king 
of kings (a frequent title in the ancient East), becomes 'great in pro- 
portion as conquest becomes habitual and the uiyoii of subdued 
nations extensive.f Comparisons disclose a further truth which 
should be ever present to us — ^the truth that the aggressiveness of 
the ruling power inside a society increases with its aggressiveness 
outside the society. As, to-miake an efficient army, the soldiers in 
their several grades must be subprdinate to the commander ; so, to 
make an efficient fighting community, must the citizens be sub- 
ordinate to the ruling power. They must futnish ^recruits to the 
extent demanded, and yield up whatever property is required. 

An obvious implication is that the ethics of ♦Government, originally 

* Political Institutions,’’ §§ 437, 573. t IM., §§ 471-3. 
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identical with the ethics of war, must long remain akin to them ; 
and can diverge from them only as warlike activities and prepara- 
tions become less. Current evidence shows this. At present on 
the Continent, the citizen is free only when his services as a soldier 
are not demanded ; and during the rest of his life he is largely 
enslaved in supporting the military organization. Even among our- 
selves, a serious war would, by the necessitated conscription, suspend 
the liberties of large numbers and trench on the liberties of the 
rest by taking from tfiem through taxes whatever supplies were 
needed — that is, forcing them to labour so many days more for the 
State. Inevitably the established code of conduct in the dealings 
of Governments with citizens, must be allied to their code of conduct 
in their dealings with one another. ^ 

I am not, under the title of this article, about to treat of the 
trespasses and the revenges for trespasses, accounts of which consti- 
tute the great mass of history ; nor to trace the internal inequities 
which have ever accompanied the external inequities. I do not pro- 
pose here to catalogue the crimes of irresponsible legislators, begin- 
ning with that of King Khufu, the stones bf whose vast tomb were 
laid in the bloody sweat of tens of thousands of slaves toiling 
through long years under the lash ; going on to those committed by 
conquerors, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman and 
the rest ; and ending with those of Napoleon, whose ambition to 
set his foot on the neck of the civilized world, cost not less than 
two million lives.* Nor do I propose here to enumerate those sins 
of responsible legislators seen in the long list of laws made in the 
interests of dominant classes — a list coming down in our own country 
to those under which there were long maintained slavery and the 
slave-trade, torturing nearly 40,000 negroes annually by close 
packing during a tropical voyage, and killing a large pereentage of 
them, and ending with that of the corn-laws, by which, says Sir 
Erskine May, ^^to ensure high rents, it had been decreed that 
multitudes should hunger.^^t ^ 

Not, indeed, that a presentation of the conspicuous misdeeds of 
legislators, responsible and irresponsible, would be useless. It would 
have several uses — one of them relevant to the truth above pointed 
out. Such a presentation would make clear how that identity of 
governmental ethics with military ethics which necessarily exists 
during primitive times, when the arfny is simply the mobilized 
society and the society is the quiescent ^army, continues through 
long stages, and even now affects in great degrees our law- 
proceedings and our *daily lives. Having, for instance, shown that in 
numerous^ savage tribes the judicial function of the chief does not 

* Lanfrey. See aW»o “ Study of Sociology,” p. 42, and Appendix, 
t ‘ Constitutional History of England,” ii. p. 617. 
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exist, or is nominal, and that very generally daring early stages of 
European civilization, each man had to defend himself and rectify his 
private wrongs as best he might — ^having shown that in mediaeval 
times the right of private war among members of the military 
order was brought to an end, not because the head ruler thought it 
his duty to arbitrate, but because private wars interfered with the 
eflSciency of his array in public wars — having shown that the 
administration of justice displayed through subsequent ages a large 
amount of its primitive nature in trial by ba1;tle, carried on before the 
king or his deputy as umpire, and which, among ourselves, continued 
nominally to be an alternative form of trial down to 1819; it 
might then be pointed out that even now there survives trial by 
battle um^er another fornj : counsel being the champions and purses 
the weapons. In civil ‘ cases, the ruling agency cares scarcely more 
than of old about rectifying the wrongs of the injured ; but, 
practically, its deputy does little else than to enforce the rules of 
the fight : the result being less a question of equity than a question 
of pecuniary ability and forensic skill. Nay, so little concern for 
the administration of •justice is shown by the ruling agency, that 
when, by legal conflict carried on in presence of its deputy, the 
combatants have been pecuniarily bled even to the extent of producing 
prostration, and when an appeal being made by one of them the 
decision is reversed, the beaten combatant is made to pay for the 
blunders of the deputy, or of a preceding deputy ; and not unfrequently 
the wronged man, who sought protection or restitution, is taken out 
of court pecuniarily dead. 

Adequately done, such a portrayal of governmental misdeeds of 
commission and omission, proving that the partially-surviving code of 
ethics arising in, and proper to, a state of war, still vitiates 
governmental action, might greatly moderate the hopes of those who 
are anxious to extend governmental control. After observing that 
along with the still- manifest traits of that primitive political structure 
which chronic militancy produces, there goes a still-manifest survival 
of its primitive principles ; the reformer and the philanthropist might 
be less sanguine in their anticipations of good from its all-pervading 
agency, and might be more inclined to trust agencies of a non- 
governmental kind. 

But leaving out the greater part of the large topic comprehended 
under the title of this ^ticle, 1 propose here to deal only with a 
comparatively small remaining .part — those sins of legislators which 
are not generated by tteir personal ambitions or class interests, but 
result from a laclt of the stjidy by which they are* morally bound to 
prepare themselves. 

« 

A druggist^s assistant who, after listening to the description of 

T T 3 
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pains which be mistakes for those of colic, but which are really 
caused by inflammation of the csecum, prescribes a sharp purgative 
and kills the patient, is found guilty of manslaughter. He is not 
allowed to excuse himself on the ground that he did not intend harm 
but hoped for good. The plea that he simply made a mistake in his 
diagnosis is not entertained. He is told that he had no right to risk 
disastro 2 is consequences by meddling in a matter concerning which 
his knowledge was s6 inadequate. The fact that he was ignorant 
how great was his ignc/rance, is not accepted in bar of judgment. 
It is tacitly assumed that the experience common to all should have 
taught him that even the skilled, and much more the unskilled, 
make mistakes in the identification of disorders and in the appro- 
priate treatment ; and that haring disregarded the warning derivable 
from common experience, he was answerable for the consequences. 

We measure the responsibilities of legislators for mischiefs they 
may do, in a much more lenient fashion. In most cases, so far from 
thinking of them as deserving any kind of punishment for causing 
disasters by laws ignorantly enacted, we scarcely think of them as 
deserving reprobation. It is held that common experience should 
have taught the druggist^s assistant, untrained as he is, not to 
interfere ; but it is not held that common experience should have 
taught the legislator not to interfere till he has trained himself. 
Though multitudinous facts are before him in the recorded legislation 
of our own country and of other countries, which should impress on 
him the immense evils caused by wrong treatment, he is not 
condemned for disregarding these warnings against rash meddling. 
Contrariwise, it is thought meritorious in him when — perhaps lately 
from college, perhaps fresh from keeping a pack of hounds which 
made him popular in his county, perhaps emerging from a provincial 
town where he acquired a fortune, perhaps rising from the bar at 
which he has gained a name as an advocate — he enters Parliament, 
and forthwith, in quite a light-hearted way, begins to aid or hinder 
this or that means of operating on the body politic. In this case, 
there is no odcasion even to make for him the excuse that he does 
not know how little he knows ; for the public at large agrees with 
him in thinking it needless that he should know anything more than 
what the debates on the proposed measures tell him. 

And yet the mischiefs wrought by uninstructed law-making, enor- 
mous in their amount as compared with those caused by uninstructed 
medical treatment, are conspicuous io all who do but glance over its 
history. The reader must pardon me whife I recall a few familiar 
instances. Century after century statesmen wenlt on enacting usury 
laws which made worse the condition of the debtor — raising the rate of 

interest from five to six when intending to reduce it to four/^* aa 
« 

* Lecky, ‘'Ratioiia3i»in,*’ ii. 293-4. 
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under Louis XV. ; and indirectly producing undreamt of evils of many 
kinds, such as preventing the reproductive use of spare capital, and 

burdening the small proprietors with a multitude of perpetual 
services.^^* So, too, the endeavours which in England continued 
through five hundred years to stop forestalling, and which in France, as 
Arthur Young witnessed, prevented any one from buying more than 
two bushels of wheat at market, went on generation after generation 
increasing the miseries and mortality due to dearth ; for, as everybody 
now knows, the wholesale dealer, who was in the statute 
Pistoribus^^ vituperated as “ an open oppressor of poor people,” J is 
simply one whose function it is to equalize the supply of a commodity 
by checking unduly rapid consumption. Of kindred nature was the 
measure which, in 1315, tcf diminish the pressure of famine, prescribed 
tjie prices of foods, but which was hastily repealed after it bad 
caused entire disappearance of various foods from the markets ; and 
also such measures, more continuously operating, as those which 
settled by magisterial order ^^the reasonable gains” of victuallers. § 
Of like spirit and followed by allied mischiefs have been the many 
endeavours to fix wages, which began with the Statute of Labourers 
under Edward III., and ceased only sixty years ago ; when, having 
long galvanized in Spitalfields a decaying industry, and fostered 
there a miserable population. Lords and Commons finally gave up 
fixing silk-weavers’ earnings by magisterial order. 

Here I imagine an impatient interruption. We know all that ; 
the. story is stale. The mischiefs of interfering with trade have been 
dinned in our ears till we are weary ; and no one needs to be taught 
the lesson afresh.” ^ My first reply is that by the great majority the 
lesson was never properly learnt at all, and that many of those 
who did learn it have forgotten it. For just the same pleas which 
of old were put in for these dictations, are again put in. In the 
statute 35 of Edward III., which aimed to keep down the price of 
herrings (but was soon repealed because it raised the price), it was 
complained that people coming Ho the fair .... do bargain for 
herring, and every of them, by malice and envy, increase upon other, 
and, if one proffer forty shillings, another will proffer ten shillings 
more, and the third sixty shillings, and so every one surmounteth 
other in the bargain.” || And now the ^‘higgling of the market,” 
here condemned and ascribed to malice and envy,” is being again 
condemned. The evils of competition have all along been the stock 
cry of the Socialists ; and the council of the Democratic Federation 
denounces the carrying on of exchange under the control of 
individual greed and profit.” * My second reply is tfiat interferences 

* De Tocqueville, “ The State of Society in France before tbe Eevolution p, 421. 
t “Young’s Travels,’* i. 12^9. 

J Craik’s “ History of British Commerce,” i. 134. § i, 136 -7. 
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with the law of supply and demand, which a generation ago were 
admitted to be * habitually mischievous, are now being daily made 
by Acts of Parliament in other fields ; and that, as I shall presently 
show, they are in these fields increasing the evils to be cured and 
producing new ones, as much as of old they did in fields no longer 
intruded upon, 

RetuAiing from this parenthesis, I go on to explain that the 

above Acts are named to remind the reader that uninstructed 

♦ 

legislators have in past times continually increased human suflering 
in their endeavours to mitigate it ; and I have noy^ to add that 
if these evils, shown to be legislatively intensified or produced, 
be multiplied by ten or more, a conception will be formed of the 
aggregate evils caused by law-making unguided by study of social 
science. In a paper read to the Statistical Society in May, 1873, 
Mr. Janson, vice-president of the Law Society, stated that from the 
Statute of Merton (20 Henry III.) to the end of 1872, there had 
been passed 18,110 public Acts, of which he estimated that four- 
fifths had been wholly or partially repealed. ^ He also stated that the 
number of jmblic Acts repealed wholly or partly, or amended, during 
the three years 1870-71-72 had been 3,532, of which 2,759 had been 
totally repealed. To see whether this rate of repeal has continued, 
I have referred to the annually-issued volumes of The Public General 
Statutes’^ for the last three sessions. Saying nothing of the numerous 
amended Acts, the result is that in the last three sessions there have 
been totally repealed, separately or in groups, 650 Acts, belonging to 
the present reign, besides many of preceding reigns. This of course 
is greatly above the average rate ; for there has of late been an 
active purgation of the statute-book. But making every allowance, 
we must infer that within our own times, repeals have mounted some 
distance into the thousands. Doubtless a number of them have been 
of laws that were obsolete ; others have been demanded by changes of 
circumstances (though seeing how many of them arc of quite recent 
Acts this has npt been a large cause)'; others simply because they were 
inoperative ; and others have been consequent on the consolidations 
of numerous Acts into single Acts. But unquestionably in multi- 
tudinous cases, repeals came because the Acts had proved injurious. 
We talk glibly of such changes — we think of cancelled legislation 
with indifference. We forget that before laws are abolished they 
have generally been inflicting evils .more or less serious, some for a 
few years, some for tens of years, some for centuries. Change your 
vague idea of a bad law jnto a definite idea of it as an agency ol)erating 
on people^s lives, and you see that it means so much of pain, so much 
of illness, so much of mortality. A vicious form of legal procedure, for 
example, either enacted or tolerated, entails on suitors costs, or delays, 
or defeats. What do these imply ? Loss of money, often ill-spared ; 
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great and prolonged anxiety ; frequently consequent illness ; unhappi- 
ness of family and dependents ; children stinted in food and clothing 
— all of them miseries which bring after them multitudinous remoter 
miseries. Add to which there are the far more numerous cases of 
those who, lacking the means or the courage to enter on law-suits, and 
therefore submitting to frauds, arc impoverished; and have similarly to 
bear the pains of body and mind which ensue. Even to say that a 
law has been simply a hindrance, is to say that it has caused needless 
loss of time, extra trouble, and additional worry ; and among over- 
burdened people extra trouble and worry imply, here and there, 
break-downs in health with their entailed direct and indirect 
suffering^ Seeing, then, that bad legislation means injury to men's 
lives, judgo what must be ihe total amount of mental distress, physical 
pain, and raised mortality, which these thousands of repealed Acts of 
Parliament represent ! Fully to bring home the truth that law- 
making unguided *by adequate knowledge brings immense evils, let 
me take a special case which a question of the day brings before us. 

$ 

Already I have hinted that interferences with the connection be- 
tween supply and demand, given up in certain fields after immense 
mischiefs had been done during many centuries, are now taking place 
in other fields. This connection is supposed to hold only where it 
has been proved to hold by the evils of disregarding it : so feeble is 
men's belief in it. There seems no suspicion that in cases where it 
seems to fail, it is because it has been traversed by artificial hindrances. 
And yet in the case to which I now refer — that of the supply 
of houses for the poor — it needs but to ask what laws have been 
doing for a long time past, to see that the terrible evils complained 
of arc mostly law-made. 

A generation ago discussion was taking place concerning the in- 
adequacy and badness of industrial dwellings, and I had occasion to 
deal with the question. Here is a passage then written : — 

‘‘ An architect and surveyor describes it [the Building Act] ds having worked 
after the following manner. In those districts of London consisting of inferior 
houses, built in that unsubstantial fashion which the New Building Act was 
to mend, there obtains an average rent, sufficiently remunerative to landlords 
whose houses were run up economically before the New Building Act passed. 
This existing average rent fixes the rent that must be charged in these dis- 
tricts for new houses of the same accommodation — that is, the same number 
of rooms, for the people they are built for do not appreciate the extra safety 
of living within walls strengthened Vith hoop-iron bond. Now it turns out 
upon trial, that houses built in accordance with the present regulations, and 
let at this established rate, bring in nothing like a rtJasonaljle return. Builders 
have consequently confined themselves to erecting houses in better districts 
(where the possibility of a profitable competition with pre-existing houses 
shows that those pre-existing houses were tolerably substantial), and have 
ceased to erect dwellings for the masses, except in the suburbs where no 
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pressing sanitary evils exist Meanwhile, in the inferior districts above 
described, has resulted an increase of overcrowding — half-a-dozen families in 
a house, a score lo'dgers to a room. Nay, more than this has resulted. iThat 
state of miserable dilapidation into which these abodes of the poor are allowed 
to fall, is due to the absence of competition from new houses. Landlords do 
not find their tenants tempted away by the offer of better accommodation. 
Kepairs, beftig unnecessary for securing the largest amount of profit, are not 
made. , . In fact, for a large percentage of the very horrors which our 

sanitar}'^ agitators are now trying to cure by law, we have to thank previous 
agitators of the same school !” — Social Statics^ p. 384 (edition of 1851). 

These were not the only law- made causes of such evils. As shown 
in the following further passage^ sundry others were recognized : — 

** Writing before the repeal of the brick-dnty, the Btiilder says : — ‘ It is 
supposed that one-fourth ol the cost of a dwelling which lets for^2s. Bd, or 
35. a week is caused by the expense of the title-deeds and the tax on wood 
and bricks used in its construction. Of course, the owner of such property 
must be remunerated, and he therefore charges 7jtZ. or a week to cover 
these burdens.* Mr. C. Gatliff, secretary to the Society for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Working Classes, describing the effect of the window- tax, 
says : — * They are now paying upon their institution in St. Pancras the sum 
of £1G2 IC 5 . in window-duties, or 1 per cent, per ‘annum upon the original 
outlay. The average rental j)aid by the Society’s tenants is [>s, 6d. per week, 
and the window-duty deducts from this 7^d, per week.*** — January 31, 
1850. — Social Statics^ p. 385 (original edition). 

Neither is this all the evidence which the press of those days 
afforded. There was published in the Times of December 7, 1850 
(too late to be used in the above-named work, which I issued in 
the last week of 1850), a letter dated from the Reform Club, and 
signed Architect/^ which contained the following passages : — 

“ Lord Kinnaird recommends in your paper of yesterday the construction 
of model lodging-houses by throwing two or three houses into one. 

Allow me to suggest to his Lordship, and to his friend Lord Ashley to 
whom he refers, that if, — 

1. The window-tax were repealed, 

2. The Building Act repealed (excepting the clauses enacting that party 

and external walls shall be firepi’oof), 

8. The timber Suties either equalized or repealed, and, 

4. An Act passed lo facilitate the transfer of property. 

There would be no more necessity for model lodging-houses than there is 
for model ships, model cotton-mills, or model steam-engines. 

The first limits the poor man*s house to seven windows. 

The second limits the size of the poor man’s house to 25 feet by 38 (about 
the size of a gentleman’s dining-room), into which space the builder has to 
cram a staircase, an entrance-passage, a parlour, and a kitchen (walls and par- 
titions included). * ^ 

The third induces the builder to erect the poor man’a bouse of timber 
unfit for building parposes, the duty on the^. good material (Baltic) being 
fifteen times more than the duty on the bad or injurious article (Canadian). 
The Government, even, exclude the latter from all their contracts. 

The fourth would have considerable influence upon the present miserable 
state of the dwellings of the poor. Small freeholds might then be transferred 
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as easily as leaseholds. The effect of building leases has been a direct 
inducement' to bad building.” 

To guard^ against mis-statement or over- statement, I have taken 
the precaution to consult a large East-end builder and contractor 
of forty years' experience, Mr. C. Forrest, Museum Works, 17, 
Victoria Park Square, Bethnal Green, who, being churchwarden, 
member of the vestry, and of the board of guardians, adds exten- 
sive knowledge of local public afl'airs to his^ extensive knowledge of 
the building business. Mr. Forrest, who authorizes me to give his 
name, verifies the foregoing statements with the exception of one 
which he strengthens. He says that Architect^^ understates the evil^ 
entailed Ijy the definition of a fourth-rate house since the dimen- 
sions are much less than those he gives (perhaps in conformity with 
the provisions of amove recent Building Act). Mr. Forrest has done 
more than this. Besides illustrating the bad effects of great increase 
in ground-rents (in sixty years from £1 to £8 10s. for a fourth-rate 
house) which, joined with other causes, had obliged him to abandon 
plans for industrial dwellings he had intended to build — besides 
agreeing with " Architcct^^ that tliis evil has been greatly increased 
by the diflSculties of land-transfer due to the law-established system 
of trusts and entails ; he pointed out that a further penalty on 
the building of small houses is inflicted by additions to local burdens 

prohibitory imposts^^ he called them) : one of the instances he named 
being that to the cost of each new house has to be added the cost 
of pavement, roadway and sewerage, which is charged according to 
length of frontage, and which, consequently, bears a far larger ratio 
to the value of a small house than to the value of a large one. 

From these law-produced mischiefs, which were great a generation 
ago and have since been increasing, let us pass to more recent law- 
produced mischiefs. The misery, the disease, the mortality in 
rookeries,^^ made continually worse by artificial impediments to 
the increase of fourth-rate houses, and by the necessitated greater 
crowding of those which existed, living become a scaqdal, Govern- 
ment was invoked to remove the evil. It responded by Artisan^s 
Dwellings Acts ; giving to local authorities powers t& pull down bad 
houses and provide for the building of good ones. What have been 
the results? A summary of the operations of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, dated December 21, 1883, shows that up to last 
September it had, at a cost of a irvillion and a quarter to ratepayers, 
unhoused 21,000 persons and '* provided houses for 12,000 — ^the 
remaining 9,000 to the hereafter provided for, being, meanwhile, left 
houseless. This is not all. Another local lieutenant of the Govern- 
ment, the Commission of Sewers for the City, working on the same 
lines, has, under legislative compulsion, pulled down in Golden Lane 
and Petticoat Square masses of condemned small houses, which. 
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together, accommodated 1,734 poor people ; and of the spaces thus 
cleared five years ago, one has, by State authority, been sold for a 
railway station, and the other is only now being covered with 
industrial dwellings which will eventually accommodate one-half the 
expelled population : the result up to the present time being that, 
added to those displaced by the Metropolitan Board of Works, these 
1,734 displaced five years ago, form a total of nearly 11,000 artificially 
made homeless, who have had to find corners for themselves in 
miserable places that wetc already overflowing ! 

Sec then what legislation has done. By ill-imposed taxes, 
raising the prices of bricks and timber, it added to the cost of 
houses ; and prompted, for economy's sake, the use of bad materials in 
scanty quantities. To check the conseque\|,t production erf' wretched 
dwellings, it established regulations which, in mediaeval fashion, 
dictated the quality of the commodity produced: there being no 
perception that by insisting on a higher quality and therefore higher 
price, it would limit the demand and eventually diminish the supply. 
By additional local burdens, legislation has of late still further 
hindered the building of small houses. Finally, having, by successive 
measures, produced first bad houses and then a deficiency of better 
ones, it has at length provided for the artificially-increased overflow 
of poor people by diminishing the house-capacity which already 
could not contain them ! ^ 

Where then lies the blame for the miseries of the East-end ? 
Against whom should be raised the bitter cry of outcast London 

The German anthropologist Bastian, tells us that a sick native 
of Guinea who causes the fetish to lie by not recovering, is strangled;* 
and we may reasonably suppose that among the Guinea people, any 
one audacious enough to call in question the power of the fetish 
would be promptly sacrificed. In days when governmental authority 
was enforced by strong measures, there was a kindred danger in 
saying anything disrespectful of ^he political fetish. Nowadays, 
however, the worst punishment to be looked for by one who questions 
its omnipotence is that be will be reviled as a reactionary who talks 
laissez-faire. That any facts he may bring forward will appre- 
ciably decrease the established faith k not to be expected; for we 
are daily shown that this faith is proof against all adverse evidence. 
Let us contemplate a small part^ of thS.t vast mass of it which 
passes unheeded. * t 

A Government-oflBce is like an inverted filter : you send in accounts 
clear and they come *out muddy. S^uch was the comparison I 
heard made many years ago by the late Sir Charles Fox, who, in 
the conduct of his business, had considerable experience of public • 

* “Mensoh,” iii, p. 225. 
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departments. That his opinion was not a singular one, though his 
comparison was, all men know. Exposures by ,the press and 
criticisms in Parliament, leave no one in ignorance of the vices of 
red-tape routine. Its delays, perpetually complained of, and which 
in the time of Mr. Fox Maule went to the extent that ‘^the com- 
missions of officers in the army^^ were generally about two 
years in arrear,^^ is afresh illustrated by the issue of the first 
volume of the detailed census of 1881, more than two years after 
the information was collected. If we sect explanations of such 
delays, we find one origin to be a scarcely credible confusion. In 
the case of the census returns, the Registrar- General tells us that 

the difficulty consists not merely in the vast multitude of different 
areas that diave to be taken into account, but still more in the 
bewildering complexity of their boundaries there being 39,000 
administrative areas of twenty-two different kinds which overlap 
one another — hundreds, parishes, boroughs, wards, petty sessional 
divisions, lieutenancy divisions, urban and rural sanitary districts, 
dioceses, registration districts, &c. And then, as Mr. Rathbone, 
M.P., points out,* these many superposed sets of areas with inter- 
secting boundaries, have tlieir respective governing bodies with 
authorities running into one another's districts. Does any one ask 
why for each additional administration Parliament has established a 
fresh set of divisions ? The reply which suggests itself is — To preserve 
consistency of method. For this organized confusion corresponds 
completely with that organized confusion which Parliament each 
year increases by throwing on to the heap of its old Acts a hundred 
new Acts, the provisions of which traverse and qualify in all kinds of 
ways the provisions of multitudinous Acts on to which they are 
thrown : the onus of settling what is the law being left to private 
persons, who lose their property in getting judges^ interpretations. 
And again this system of putting networks of districts over other 
networks, with their conflicting authorities, is quite consistent with the 
method under which the reader yf the Public Health Act of 1872, 
who wishes to know what are the powers exercised over him, is 
referred to 26 preceding Acts of several classes and *numerous datcs.t 
So, too, with administrative inertia. Continually there occur cases 
showing the resistance of officialism to improvements ; as by the 
Admiralty when use of the electric telegraph was proposed, and the 
reply was — We have a very goo^ semaphore system or as by the 
Post Office, which the late Sir William Siemens years ago said had 
obstructed the employment of improved methods of telegraphing, and 
since then has impeded the general use of the telephone. Other cases 

« 

* The Nineteenth Ventvry, February, 1883. 

+ *‘Tbe Statistics of Legislation.” By F. H. Janson, Estj,, F.L.S., Vice-president of 
tlie Incorporated Law Society. [Read before the Statistical Society, May, 1873.] 
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akin to the case of industrial dwellings, now and then show how the 
State with one Jiand increases evils which with the other hand it tries 
to diminish; as when it puts a duty on fire-insurances and then 
makes regulations W the better putting out of fires : dictating, too, 
certain modes of construction, which, as Captain Shaw shows, entail 
additional dangers.^ Again, the absurdities of official routine, 
rigid where it need not be and lax where it should be rigid, occasion- 
ally become glaring enough to cause scandals ; as when a secret State- 
document of importance* put into the hands of an ill-paid copying 
clerk who is not even in permanent Government employ, is made 
public by him ; or as when the mode of making the Moorsom fuse, 
which was kept secret even from our highest artillery^ officers, 
was taught to them by the Russians, who had been allowed to learn 
it ; or as when a diagram showing the distances at which British and 
foreign iron-clads could be perforated by our large guns,” communi- 
cated by an enterprising attache to his own Government, then became 
known to all the Governments of Europe,” while English officers 
remained ignorant of the facts.f So, too, with State-supervision. 
Guaranteeing of quality by inspection has been shown, in the hall- 
marking of silver, to be superfluous, while the silver trade has been 
decreased by it;J and in other cases it has lowered the quality by 
establishing a standard which it is useless to exceed : instance the 
case of the Cork butter-market, where the higher kinds are 
disadvantaged in not adequately profiting by their better repute ;§ 
or, instance the case of herring-branding (now optional) the effect of 
which is to put the many inferior curers who just reach the level of 
official approval, on a par with the few better ones who rise above it, 
and so to discourage these. But such lessons pass unlearned. Even 
where the failure of inspection is most glaring, no notice is taken of 
it ; as instance the terrible catastrophe by which a train full of people 
was destroyed along with the Tay bridge. Countless denunciations, 
loud and unsparing, were vented against engineer and contractor ; 
but little, if anything, was said abopt the Government officer from 
whom the bridge received State-approval. So, too, with prevention of 
disease. It matters not that under the management or dictation of 
State-agents some of the worst evils occur ; as when the lives of 87 
wives and children of soldiers are sacrificed in the ship Accrington ;11 
or as when typhoid fever and diphtheria are diffused by a State- 
ordered drainage system, as in Edipburgli’;1[ or as when officially- 

* “Fire Surveys ; or, a Summary of the PrHiciples to observed in lEstimating the 
Risk of Buildings^ 

+ S^ October 6, 187^^, where other instances are given. • 

State in its®-elation to Trade, by Sir Thomas Farrer, p. 147. 

Joid p. 149 . II Hansard, vol. clvi. p. 718, andvol. clvii. p. 4464. 

II Letter of an Edinburgh M.I). in Time^ of 17th January, 1876, verifying other 
testimonies ; one of which I Have previously cited concerning Wiadsor, where, as in 
Edinburcb, there was absolutely \io typhoid in the undrained parts, while it was very 
fatal in the drained parts . — Study of Sociojtogyf chap, i., notes. 
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enforced sanitary appliances, ever getting out of order, increase 
the evils they were to decrease * Masses of such evidence leave 
unabated the confidence with which sanitary inspection is in- 
voked — invoked, indeed, more than ever; as is shown in the recent 
suggestion that all public schools should be under the supervision of 
health-officers. Nay, even when the State has manifestly caused the 
mischief complained of, faith in its beneficent agency is not at all 
diminished ; as we see in the fact that, having a generation ago 
authorized, or rather required, towns to establish drainage systems 
which delivered sewage into the rivers, and having thus polluted the 
sources of water-supply, an outcry was raised against the water- 
companies for the impurities of their water — an outcry which 
continuec^ after these towns had been compelled, at vast extra cost, to 
revolutionize their drainage systems. And now, as the only remedy, 
there follows the demand that the State, by its local proxies, shall 
undertake the whole business. The Statens misdoings become, as in 
the case of industrial dwellings, reasons for praying it to do more. 

This worship of the legislature is, in one respect, indeed, less 
excilsable than the fetish-worship to which -I have tacitly compared 
it. The savage has the defence that his fetish is silent — docs not 
confess its inability. But the civilized man persists in ascribing to 
this idol made with his own hands, powers which in one way or 
other it confesses it has not got. I do not mean merely that the 
debates daily tell us of legislative measures which have done evil 
instead of good * nor do I mean merely that the thousands of Acts of 
Parliament which repeal preceding Acts, are so many tacit admissions 
of failure. Neither do I refer only to such quasi-governmental con- 
fessions as that contained in the report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, who said that — We find, on the one hand, that there is 
scarcely one statute connected with the administration of public relief 
which has produced the effect designed by the legislature, and that 
the majority of them have created new evils, and aggravated those 
which they were intended to prevent.”t I refer rather to those made 
by statesmen, and by State-dcpslrtments. Here, for “example, in a 
memorial addressed to Mr. Gladstone, and adopted by a highly- 
influential meeting held under the chairmanship of the late Lord 
Lyttelton, I read 

** We, the undersigned, Peers, Members of the House of Commons, Rate- 
payers, and Inhabitants of tie Metropolis, feeling strongly the truth, and 
force of your statement made in the House of Commons, in 1866, that * there 
is still a lamentable and deplorable* state of our whole arrangements, with 
regard to public works— vacillation, uncertainty, costliness, extravagance, 

* I say this partly from personal knowledge; having* now before me memoranda 
made 25 years ago concerning such results produced under my own observation. 
Verifying facts have recently been given by Sir Richard Cross in the h'i^ieenth Century 
for January. 1884, 155. _ * 

t Nichoirs “History of English Poor Law,’* ii. p. 252. 
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meanness, and all the conflicting vices that could be enumerated, are united 
in our present system,” &c. &c.* 

Here, again, is an example furnished by a recent minute of the 
Board of Trade (November, 1883), in which it is said that since 

the Shipwreck Committee of 1836 scarcely a session has passed 
without some Act being passed or some step being taken by the 
legislature or the Government with this object^^ [prevention of ship- 
wrecks] ; and that the multiplicity of statutes, which were all con- 
solidated into one Act in 1854, has again become a scandal and a 
reproach each measure being passed because previous ones had 
failed. And then comes presently the confession that " the loss of 
life and of ships has been greater since 1876 than it ever was before.’^ 
Meanwhile, the cost of administration has-been raised frgm £17,000 
a year to £73,000 a year.f 

It is surprising how, spite of better knowledge, the imagination is 
excited by artificial appliances used in particular ways. We see it 
all through human history, from the war-paint with which the savage 
frightens his adversary, down through religious ceremonies and regal 
processions, to the robes of a Speaker and *the wand of an oflBcially- 
dressed usher. I remember a child who, able to look with tolerable 
composure on a horrible cadaverous mask while it was held in the 
hand, ran away shrieking when his father put it on. A kindred 
change of feeling comes over constituencies when, from boroughs and 
counties, their members pass to the Legislative Chamber, While 
before them as candidates, they are, by one or other’party, jeered at, 
lampooned, heckled, and in all ways treated with utter disrespect. 
But as soon they assemble at Westminster, those against whom 
taunt and invective, charges of incompetence and folly, had been 
showered from press and platform, excite unlimited faith. Judging 
from the prayers made to them, there is nothing which their wisdom 
and their power cannot compass, 

Herbert Spencer. 

* See Times, March 81, 1878. 

f In these paragraphs are contained just^ few additional examples. Numbers which , 
I have on earlier occasions given, will be found in “Social Statics,” (1851); “Over- 
Legislation,” (1858) i “Representative Government,” (1857) ; “Specialized Administra- 
tion,” (1871) ; “Study of Sociology,” (1878), and Postscript to ditto, p[880); besides 
cases in smaUer essays. 


{To he continued!). 



ANARCHY: 


BY AN ANARCHIST. 


T O most Englishmen the word anarchy is so evil-sounding that 
ordinary readers of the Contemporary Review will probably 
turn from these pages with aversion, wondering how anybody could 
have the audacity to write them. With the crowd of commonplace 
chatterers, we are already past praying for: no reproach is too bitter 
for us, no epithet too insulting. Public speakers on social and 
political subjects find that abuse of anarchists is an unfailing pass- 
port to popular favour. Every conceivable crime is laid to our 
charge, and opinion, too indolent to learn the truth, is easily 
persuaded that anarchy is but another name for wickedness and 
chaos. Overwhelmed with opprobrium and held up to hatred, we 
are treated on the principle that the surest way of hanging a dog 
is to give it a bad name. 

There is nothing surprising in all this. The chorus of impreca- 
tions with which wc are assailed is quite in the nature of things, for 
we speak in a tongue unhallowed by usage, and belong to none of the 
parties that dispute the possession of power. Like all innovators, 
whether they be violent or pacific, we bring not peace but a sword, 
and are in nowise astonished to be received as enemies. 

Yet it, is not with light hearts that we incur so much ill-will, 
nor are we satisfied with merely knowing that it is undeserved. To 
risk the loss of so precious an advantage as popular sympathy 
without first patiently searching out the truth and carefully con- 
sidering our duty, were an act^of reckless folly. To a degree never 
dreamt of by men who* are borne unresistingly on the great current of 
public opinion, ifre we bound to render to ^ur conscience a reason 
for the faith that is in us, to strengthen our convictions by study of 
nature and mankind, and, above all, to compare them with that ideal 
justice which has been slowly elaborated by the untold generations of 
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our race. This ideal is known to all, and is almost too trite to need 
repeating. It exists in the moral teaching of every people, civilized 
or savage ; every religion has tried to adapt it to its dogmas and 
precepts, for it is the ideal pf equality of rights and reciprocity of 
services. We are all brethren," is a saying repeated from one end 
of the world to the other, and the principle of universal brotherhood 
expressed in this saying implies a complete solidarity of interests and 
efforts.* 

Accepted in its integrity by simple souls, does not this principle 
seem to imply as a necessary consequence the social state formulated 
by modern socialists : To each according to his needs, from each 
according to his powers ?" Well, we are simple souls, and we hold 
firmly to this ideal of human morality. Of a surety there is much 
dross mixed with the pure metal, and ttie personal and collective 
egoisms of families, cities, castes, peoples and parties have wrought 
on this groundwork some startling variations. But we have not to 
do here with the ethics of selfish interests, it is enough to identify 
the central point of convergence towards which all partial ideas more 
or less tend. This focus of gravitation is jjistice. If humanity be 
not a vain dream, if all our impressions, all our thoughts, are not 
pure hallucinations, one capital fact dominates the history of man — 
that every kindred and people yearns after justice. The very life of 
humanity is but one long cry for that fraternal equity which still 
remains unattained. Listen to the words, uttered nearly three 
thousand years ago, of old Hesiod, answering beforehand all those 
who contend that the struggle for existence dooms us to eternal 
strife. Let fishes, the wild beasts and birds, devour one another 
— but our law is justice," . 

Yet how vast is the distance that still separates us from the justice 
invoked by the poet in the very dawn of history ! How great is the 
progress we have still to make before we may rightfully cease 
comparing ourselves with wild creatures fighting for a morsel of 
carrion ! It is in vain that we pretend to be civilized, if civilization 
be that whicb*Mr. Alfred R. Wallah has described as " the harmony 
of individual liberty with the collective will," It is really too easy to 
criticize contemporary society, its morals, its conventiops and its 
laws, and to show how much its practices fall short of the ideal 
justice formulated by thinkers and desired by peoples. To repeat 
stale censures is to risk being called meye declaimers, scatterers of 
voices in the market-place. And. yet so long as the truth is not 
heard, is it not our duty to go on speaking it in season and out of 
season ? A sincere njan owes it to himself to eitpose the frightful 
barbarity which 'still prevails in the hfdden depths of a society so 
outwardly well-ordered. Take, for instance, our great cities, the 
leaders of civilization, especially the most populous, and, in many 
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respects, the first of all — ^that immense London, which gathers to 
herself the riches of the world, whose every warehpuse is worth a 
tinges ransom; where are to be found enough, and more than 
enough, of food and clothing for the needs of the teeming millions 
that thrqng her streets in greater numbers than the ants which 
swarm in the never-ending labyrinth of their subterranean galleries. 
And yet the wretched who cast longing and hungry eyes on those 
hoards of wealth may be counted by the hundred thousand ; by the 
side of untold, splendours, want is consunfing the vitals of entire 
populations, and it is only at times that the fortunate for whom these 
treasures are amassed hear, as a muffled wailing, the bitter cry which 
rises eternally from those unseen depths. Below the London of 
fashion is a London accursed, a London whose only food are dirt- 
stained fragments, whose only garments are filthy rags, and whose 
only dwellings arc fetid dens. Have the disinherited the consolation 
of hope ? No : they are deprived of all. There are some among them 
who live and die in dampness and gloom without once raising their 
eyes to the sun. 

What boots it to the wretched outcast, burning with fever or 
craving for bread, that the Book of the Christians opens the doors of 
heaven more widely to him than to the rich ! Beside his present 
misery, all these promises of happiness, even if he heard them, would 
seem the bitterest irony. Does it not appear, moreover — judging by 
the society in which the majority of preachers of the Gospel most 
delight — that the words of J esus are reversed, that the " Kingdom of 
God^^ is the guerdon of the fortunate of this world — a world where 
spiritual and temporal government are on the best of terms, and 
religion leads as surely to earthly power as to heavenly bliss ? 

Religion is a cause for preferment, irreligion a bar to it,^^ as a 
famous commentator of the Bible, speaking to his sovereign, said it 
ought to be.* 

When ambition thus finds its account in piety, and hypocrites 
practise religion in order to give ^ what they are pleased to call their 
conscience a higher mercantile value, is it surprising tliat the great 
army of the hopeless should forget the way to church? Do they 
deceive themselves in thinking that, despite official invitations, they 
would not always be well received in the houses of God Without 
speaking here of churches whose sittings are sold at a price, 
where you may enter only purse in hand, is it nothing to the poor 
to feel themselves arrested on tho threshold by the cold looks of well- 
clad men and the tightened lips of elegant women ? True, no wall bara^ 
the passage, but an obstacle still more formidable stops the way — the 
dark atmosphere of hatred and disgust which rises between the 
disinherited and the world^s elect, * 

* Alexander Cruden, reface to the ** Concordance.*’ 
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Yet the first word uttered by the minister when he stands up in 
the pulpit is Brethren/^ a word which, by a characteristic differen- 
tiation, has come to mean no more than a sort of potential and theo- 
retic fraternity without practical reality. Nevertheless, its primitive 
sense has not altogether perished, and if the outcast that hears it 
be not stupefied by hunger, if he be not one of those boneless beings 
who repeat idiotically all they hear, what bitter thoughts will be 
suggested by this word brethren,^^ coming from the lips of men 
who feel so little its ^ force ! The impressions of my childhood 
surge back into my mind. When I heard for the first time an 
earnest and eager voice beseech the " Father who is in heaven^^ 
to give us our daily bread," it seemed to me that by a myste- 
rious act a meal would descend from on ^ high on all t^e^ tables of 
the world. I imagined that these words, repeated millions and 
milliards of times, were a cry of human brotherhood, and that 
each, in uttering them, thought of all. I deceived myself. With 
some the prayer is sincere ; with the greater part it is but an empty 
sound, a gust of wind like that which passes through the reeds. 

Governments at least talk not to the pool* about fraternity } they 
do not torment them with so sorry a jest. It is true that in some 
countries the jargon of courts compares the Sovereign to a father 
whose subjects are his children, and upon whom he pours the inex- 
haustible dews of his love ; but this formula, which the hungry might 
abuse by asking for bread, is no longer taken seriously. So long as 
Governments were looked upon as direct representatives of a heavenly 
Sovereign, holding their powers by the grace of God, the comparison 
was legitimate ; but there are very few now that make any claim to this 
§'^^^^-divinity. Shorn of the sanctions of religion, they no longer hold 
themselves answerable for the general weal, contenting themselves in- 
stead with promising good administration, impartial justice and strict 
economy in the administration of public affairs. Let history tell how 
these promises have been kept. Nobody can study contemporary 
politics without being struck by the truth of the words attributed 
alike to Oxenstjerna and Lord Chesterfield : Go, my son, and see 
with how little wisdom the world is governed !" It is now a matter 
of common knowledge that power, whether its nature be monarchic, 
aristocratic or democratic, whether it be based on the right of the 
sword, of inheritance or of election, is wielded by men neither better 
nor worse than their fellows, but whosb position exposes them to 
greater temptations to do evil. liaised above the crowd, whom they 
soon learn to despise, they end by considering themselves essentially 
superior beings ; solicited by ambition ip a thousand forms, by vanity, 
greed andpaprice, they are all the more easily corrupted that a rabble 
of interesteii flatterers is ever on the watch to profit by their vices. And 
possessing as they do a preponderant influence in all things, holding 
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the powerful lever whereby is moved the immense mechanism of the 
State— functionaries, soldiers and police — every one of their oversights, 
their faults, or their crimes repeats itself to infinity and magnifies as it 
grows. It is only too true : a fit of impatience in a Sovereign, a crooked 
look, an equivocal word, may plunge nations into mourning and be 
fraught with disaster for mankind. English readers, brought up to a 
knowledge of Biblical lore, will remember the striking parablq of the 
trees who wanted a king.* The peaceful trees and the strong, those 
who love work and whom man blesses \ the t)live that makes oil, the 
fig-^tree that grows good fruit, the vine that produces wine, which 
cheereth God ajjfd man,^^ refuse to reign ; the bramble accepts, and 
of that noxiouj/nriar is born the flame which devours the cedars of 
Lebanon. 

But these depositaries o? power who are charged, whether by right 
divine or universal suffrage, with the august mission of dispensing 
justice, can they be considered as in any way more infallible, or even 
as impartial ? Can it be said that the laws and their interpreters show 
towards all men the ideal equity as it exists in the popular concep- 
tion ? Are the judges blind when there come before them the 
wealthy and the poor — Shylock, with his murderous knife and the 
unfortunate who has sold beforehand pounds of his flesh or ounces 
of his blood? Hold they always even scales between the king's son 
and tile beggar's brat ? That these magistrates should firmly be- 
lieve in their own impartiality and think themselves incarnate 
right in human shape, is quite natural ; every one puts on — sometimes 
without knowing it — the peculiar morality of his calling ; yet judges, 
no more than priests, can withstand the influence of their surround- 
ings. Their sense of what constitutes justice, derived from the average 
opinion of the age, is insensibly modified by the prejudices of their 
class. How honest soever they may be, they cannot forget that 
they belong to the rich and powerful, or to those, less fortunate, 
who are still on the look-out for preferment and honour. They 
are moreover blindly attached to precedent, and fancy that practices 
inherited from their forerunners mJlst needs be right, fet when we 
examine official justice without prejudice, how many iniquities do we 
find in legal procedures ! Thus the English are scandalized — and 
rightly so — by the French fashion of examining prisoners, those sacred 
beings who in strict probity ought to be held innocent until they are 
proved to be guilty ; while th-e French are disgusted, and not without 
reason, to see English justice, tjbrough the English Government, 
publicly encourage treachery by offers of impunity and money to the 
betrayer, thereby deepening the degradation bf th^ debased and 
provoking acts of shameful meanness which children in thei^ schools, 
njore moral than their elders, regard with unfeigned horror. 

* Judges ix. 8. 
u u 2 
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Nevertheless law, like religion, plays only a secondary part in 
♦contemporary pociety. It is invoked but rarely to |•egldate the 
relations between the poor and the rich, the powerful and the weak. 
These relations are the outcome of economic laws and the evolution 
of a social system based on inequality of conditions. 

Laissez faire ! Let things alone ! have said the judges of the 
camp. Careers are open; and although the field is covered with corpses, 
although the conqueror stamps on the bodies of the vanquished, 
although by supply and temand, and the combinations and monopolies 
in which they result, the greater part of society becomes enslaved to 
the few, let things alone — for thus has decreed faiv play. It is by 
virtue of this beautiful system that a parvenu^ withoi t speaking of 
the great lord who receives counties as Ips heritage, is {ible to con- 
quer with ready money thousands of acres, expel those who cultivate 
his domain, and replace men and their dwellings with wild animals 
and rare trees. It is thus that a tradesman, more cunning or intelli- 
gent, or, perhaps, more favoured by luck than his fellows, is enabled 
to become master of an army of workers, and as often as not to 
starve them at his pleasure. In a word, ‘commercial competition, 
under the paternal segis of the law, lets the great majority of 
merchants — the fact is attested by numberless medical inquests — 
adulterate provisions and drink, sell pernicious substances as whole- 
some food, and kill by slow poisoning, without for one day neglecting 
their religious duties, their brothers in Jesus Christ. Let people 
say what they will, slavery, which abolitionists strove so gallantly 
to extirpate in America, prevails in another form in every civilized 
country ; for entire populations, placed between the alternatives of 
death by starvation and toils which they detest, are constrained to 
choose the latter. And if we would deal frankly with the barbarous 
society to which we belong, we must acknowledge that murder, albeit 
disguised under a thousand insidious and scientific forms, still, as in 
the times of primitive savagery, terminates the majority of lives. 
The economist sees around him ^ut one vast field of carnage, and 
with the coldness of the statistician he counts the slain as on the 
evening after a* great battle. Judge by these figures. The mean 
mortality among the well-to-do is, at the utmost, one in sixty. Now 
the population of Europe being a third of a thousand millions, the 
average deaths, according to the rate of mortality among the fortu- 
nate, should not exceed five millions.*" They are three times five 
millions ! What have we done with these ten million human beings 
killed before their time ? If it be true that we have duties, one 
towards the other, afe we not responsible for the servitude, the cold, 
the hunger, the miseries of every sort, which doom the unfortunate 
to untimely deaths ? 'Race of Cains, what have we done with our 
brothers ? 
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And what are the remedies proposed for the social ills which are 
consuming the very marrow of our bones ? Can charity, as assert 
many good souls — who are answered in chorus by a crowd of egoists— 
can charity by any possibility deal with so vast an evil ? True, we 
know some devoted oues who seem to live only that they may do good. 
In England, above all, is this the case. Among childless women 
who are constrained to lavish their love on their kind are to be found 
many of those admirable beings whose lives are passed in consoling 
the aflBiicted, visiting the sick, and ministering to the young. We 
caniiot help beilig touched by the exquisite benevolence, the inde- 
fatigable soliej/ude shown by these ladies towards their unhappy 
fellow- creatiSres ; but taken even in their entirety, what economic 
value can • be attached to these well-meant efforts ? What sum 
represent the charities of a year in comparison with the gains 
which hucksters of money and hawkers of loans oftentimes make by 
the speculations of a single day ? While ladies bountiful are giving 
a cup of tea to a pauper, or preparing a potion for the sick, a father 
or a brother, by a hardy stroke on the Stock Exchange, or a success- 
ful transaction in produce, may reduce to ruin thousands of British 
* workmen, or Hindoo coolies. And how worthy of respect soever 
may be deeds of unostentatious charity, is it not the fact that the 
bestowal of alms is generally a matter of personal caprice, and that 
their distribution is too often influenced rather by the political and 
religious sympathies of the giver than by the moral worth of the 
recipient ? Even were help always given to those who most need 
it, charity would be none the less tainted with the capital vice, that 
it infallibly constitutes relations of inequality between the benefited 
and the benefactor. The latter rejoices in the consciousness of doing 
a good thing, as if he were not simply discharging a debt ; and the 
former asks bread as a favour, when he should demand work as a 
right, or, if helpless, human solidarity. Thus are created and 
developed hideous mendicity with its lies, its tricks, and its base, 
heart-breaking hypocrisy. Ho^ much nobler are the customs of 
some so-called " barbarous countries^^ where the hungry man simply 
stops by the side of those who eat, is welcomed by all, and then, 
when satisfied^ with a friendly greeting withdraws — remaining in 
everj'’ respect the equal of his host, and fretting under no painful 
sense of obligation for favours received ! But charity breeds 
patronage and platitudes— ^miserable fruits of a wretched system, yet 
the best which a society of capitalists has to ofier us ! 


n. 

Hence we may say that, in letting those whom they govern— and 
' the responsibility for whose fate they therebjf accept— waste by want, 
sink under exposure and deteriorate by vice, the leaders of modern 
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society have committed moral bankruptcy. But where the masters 
have come shorty free men may, perchance, succeed. The failure of 
Governments is no reason why we should be discouraged ; on the 
contrary, it shows us the danger of entrusting to others the guardian- 
ship of our rights, and makes us all the more firmly resolved to take 
our own cause into our own care. We are not among those whom! 
the practice of social hypocrisies, the long weariness of a crooked 
life, and the uncertainty of the future have reduced to the necessity 
of asking ourselves — without daring to answer it — the sad question : 

Is life worth living ?” Yes, to us life does seem worf’h living, but on 
condition that it has an end — not personal happiness;’ not a paradise, 
either in this world or the next — but the realization oi^ a cherished 
wish, an ideal that belongs to us, and spumgs from our* innermost 
conscience. We are striving to draw nearer to that ideal equality 
which, century after century, has hovered before subject peoples like 
a heavenly dream. The little that each of us can do offers an ample 
recompense for the perils of the combat. On these terms life is 
good, even a life of suffering and sacrifice — even though it may be cut 
short by premature death. 

The first condition of equality, without which any other progress * 
is merest mockery — the object of all socialists without exception — 
is that every man shall have bread. To talk of duty, of renunciation, 
of ethereal virtues to the famishing, is nothing less than cowardice. 
Dives has no right to preach morality to the beggar at his gates. 
If it were true that civilized lands did not produce food enough for 
all, it might be said that, by virtue of vital competition, bread should 
be reserved for the strong, and that the weak must content them- 
selves with the crumbs that fall from the feasters^ tables. In a 
family where love prevails things are not ordered in this way ; on the 
contrary, the small and the ailing receive the fullest measure ; yet it is 
evident that dearth may strengthen the hands of the violent and 
make the powerful monopolizers of bread. But are our modern 
societies really reduced to ’the^e straits? On the contrary, 
whatever may be the value of Malthus^s forecasts as to the distant 
future, it is an adtual, incontestable fact that in the civilized countries 
of Europe and America the sum total of provisions produced, or 
received in exchange for manufactures, is more than enough for the 
sustenance of the people. Even in times of partial dearth the 
granaries and warehouses have but, to open their doors that every one 
may have a sufficient share. Notwithstanding waste and prodigality, 
despite the enormous losses arising from ntoving about and 
^‘handling^^ in warehouses and shops, there is always enough to feed 
generously . ^all the world. And yet there are some who die of 
hunger ! And yet ther^ are fathers who kill their children because ' 
when the little ones cry for bread they have none to give them ! 
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Others may turn their eyes from these horrors, we socialists look 
them full in the face, and seek out their cause. That cause is the 
monopoly of the soil, the appropriation by a few of the land which 
belongs to all. We anarchists are not the only ones to say it : the 
cry for nationalization of the land is rising so high that all may hear 
it who do not wilfully close their ears. The idea spreads fast, for 
private property, in its present form, has had its day, and historians 
are everywhere testifying that the old Roman law is not synonymous 
with eternal justice. Without doubt it werd vain to hope that holders 
of the soil satuiated, so to speak, with ideas of caste, of privilege, and 
of inheritanc^will voluntarily give back to all the bread-yielding 
furrows ; tb/glory will not be theirs of joining as equals their fellow- 
citizens ; .but when public opinion is ripe — and day by day it grows 
— individuals will oppose in vain the general concourse of wills, and 
the axe will be applied to the upas tree^s root. Arable land will 
be held once more in common ; but instead of being ploughed and 
sown almost at hazard by ignorant hands, as it has hitherto been, 
science will aid us in the choice of climate, of soils, of methods of 
culture, of fertilizers and of machinery. Husbandry will be guided 
by the same prescience as mechanical combinations and chemical 
operations ; but the fruits of his toil will not be lost to the labourer. 
Many so-called savage societies hold their land in common, and 
humble though in our eyes they may seem, they are our betters in 
this : want among them is unknown. Are we then too ambitious in 
desiring to attain a social state which shall add to the conquests of 
civilization the privileges of these primitive tribes. Through the 
education of our children we may to some extent fashion the future ? 

After we have bread for all, we shall require something more — 
equality of rights ; but this point will then soon be realized, for a man 
who needs not incline himself before his fellows to crave a pittance 
is already their equal. Equality of conditions, which is in no way 
incompatible with the infinite diversity of human character, we 
ardently desire and look upon p indispensable, for it offers us the 
only means whereby a true public morality can be 'developed, A 
man can be truly moral only when he is his own master. Prom the 
moment when he awakens to a comprehension of that which is 
equitable and good it is for him to direct his own movements, to 
seek in his conscience reasons for his actions, and to perform them 
simply, without either ftAring punishment or looking for reward. 
Nevertheless his will ^cannot fell to be strengthened when he sees 
other men, guided like himself by their own volition, following 
the same line of conduct.^ Mutual examplft will •soon constitute a 
collective code of ethics to which all may conform without effort ; but 
the moment that orders, enforced by legal ^penalties, replace the per- 
sonal impulses of the conscience, there is an end to morality. Hence 
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the saying of the Apostle of the Gentiles, the law makes sin/^ Even 
more, it is sin itself, because instead of appealing to man^s better 
part, to his bold initiative, it appeals to his worst — ^it rules by fear. 
It thus behoves every one to resist laws that he has not made, and to 
defend his personal rights, which are also the rights of others* 
People often speak of the antagonism between rights and duties. 
It is ap empty phrase ; there is no such antagonism. Whoso 
vindicates his own rights fulfils at the same time his duty towards 
his fellow-men. Privilege, not right, is the converse of duty. 

Besides the possession of a man^s own person, wound morality 
involves yet another condition — mutual goodwill, whic^\ is likewise the 
outcome of equality. The time-honoured words of MSiliabarata are 
as true as ever: ^^The ignorant ai^e not th§ friends of the, wise; the 
man who has no cart is not the friend of him who has a cart. 
Friendship is the daughter of equality ; it is never born of inequality.” 
Without doubt it is given to some men, great by their thoughts, by 
sympathy, or by strength of will, to win the multitude ; but if the 
attachment of their followers and admirers comes otherwise than of 
an enthusiastic afiinity of idea to idea, or *of heart to heart, it is 
speedily transformed either into fanaticism or servility. He who is 
hailed lord by the acclamations of the crowd must almost of necessity 
attribute to himself exceptional virtues, or a grace of God,^*^ that 
marks him in his own estimation as a predestined being, and he 
usurps without hesitation or remorse privileges which he transmits 
as a heritage to his children. But while in rank exalted he is 
morally degraded, and his partisans and sycophants are more degraded 
still; they wait for the words of command which fall from the 
master s lips ; when they hear in the depths of their conscience some 
faint note of dissent, it is stifled ; they become practised liars, they 
stoop to flattery, and lose the power of looking honest men in the 
face. Between him who commands and him who obeys, and whose 
degradation deepens from generation to generation, there is no 
possibility of friendship. The vir|;ues are transformed; brotherly 
frankness is destroyed; independence becomes a crime; above is 
either pitying condescension or haughty contempt, below either 
envious admiration or hidden hate. Let each of us recall the pasf 
and ask ourselves in all sincerity this question" ; Who are the men 
in whose society we have experienced the most pleasure Are 
they personages who have honoured^^ us *^ith their conversation, or 
the humble with whom we Have deigned^^ tq associate ? Are they 
not rather our equals, those whose looks neither implore nor 
command, and whom We may love with, open hearts without after- 
thought or reserve ? 

It is to live in conditions of equality and escape from the false-* 
hoods and hypocrisies oi a society of superiors and inferiors, that 
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so many men and women have formed themselves into close corpora- 
tions and little worlds apart. America abounds in ^communities of 
this sort. But these societies, few of which prosper while many 
perish, are all ruled more or less by force ; they carry within them- 
selves the seeds of their own dissolution, and are reabsorbed by 
Nature^s law of gravitation into the world which they have left. 
Yet even were they perfection, if man enjoyed in them the, highest 
happiness of which his nature is capable, they would be none the 
less obnoxious to the charge of selfish isoMion, of raising a wall 
between themselves and the rest of their race ; their pleasures are 
egotistical, and^evotion to the cause of humanity would draw back 
the best of tlrem into the great struggle. 

As for ns anarchists, jiever will wc separate ourselves from the 
world to build a little church, hidden in some vast wilderness. Here 
is the fighting ground, and we remain in the ranks, ready to give our 
help wherever it may be most needed. We do not cherish premature 
hopes, but we know that our efforts will not be lost. Many of the 
ignorant, who either out of love of routine or simplicity of soul now 
anathematize us will end by associating themselves with our cause. 
For every man whom circumstances permit to join us freely, 
hundreds are hindered by the hard necessities of life from openly 
avowing their opinions, but they listen from fifar and cherish our 
words in the treasury of their hearts. We know that we are 
defending the cause of the poor, the disinherited, the suffering ; we 
are seeking to restore to them the earth, personal rights, confidence 
in the future ; and is it not natural that they should encourage us by 
look and gesture, even when they dare not come to us ? In times 
of trouble, when the iron hand of might loosens its hold, and 
paralyzed rulers reel under the weight of their own power ; when the 
groups,^^ freed for an instant from the pressure above, reform 
themselves according to their natural affinities, on which side will be the 
many ? Though making no pretension to prophetic insight, may we 
not venture without temerity to i|ay that the great multitude would 
join our ranks ? Albeit they never weary of repeating that anarchism 
is merely the dream of a few visionaries, do not even our enemies, 
by the insults they heap upon us and the projects and machinations 
they impute to us, make an incessant propaganda *in our favour? 
It is said that when the magicians of the Middle Ages wanted to 
raise the devil, they begaif* their incantations by painting his image 
on a wall. For a long-time past modern exorcists have adopted a 
similar method for^conjuring anarchists. 

Pending the great work of, the coming tinfe, and to the end that 
this work may be accomplished, it behoves us to utilize eyery oppor- 
tunity for rede and deed. - Meanwhile, although our object is to live? 
without government and without law, we are obliged in many things 
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to submit. On the other hand, how often are we enabled to 
disregard their behests and act on our own free will? Ours be 
it to let slip none of these occasions, and to accept tranquilly what- 
ever personal consequences may result from doing that which we believe 
to be our duty. In no case will we strengthen authority by appeals 
or petitions, neither shall we sanction the law by demanding justice 
from the courts nor, by giving our votes and influence to any candi- 
date whatsoever, become the authors of our own ill-fortune ? It 
is also easy for us to Accept nothing from power, to call no man 
master,^^ neither to be called master’’ ourselves, to remain in 
the ranks as simple citizens and to maintain resolu^Jy, and in every 
circumstance, our quality of equal among equals. l4jjt our friends 
judge us by our deeds, and reject from , among them tthose of us 
who falter. 

There are unquestionably many kind-hearted men that, as yet, 
hold themselves aloof from us, and even view our efforts with a cer- 
tain apprehension, who would nevertheless gladly lend us their help 
were they not repelled by fear of the violence which almost invariably 
accompanies revolution. And yet a close study of the present state 
of things would show them that the supposed period of tranquillity 
in which we live is really an age of cruelty and violence. Not to 
speak of war and its crimes, from the guilt of which no civilized State 
is free, can it be denied that chief among the consequences of the 
existing social system are murder, maladies, and death. Accustomed 
order is maintained by rude deeds and brute force, yet things that 
happen every day and every hour pass unperceived, we see in them 
a series of ordinary events no more phenomenal than times and 
seasons. It seems little less than impious to rebel against the cycle 
of violence and repression which comes to us hallowed by the sanction 
of ages. Far from desiring to replace an era of happiness and 
peace by an age of disorder and warfare, our sole aim is to put an 
end to the endless series of calamities which has hitherto been 
called by common consent The ^Progress of Civilization.” On the 
other hand, vengeances are the inevitable incidents of a period of 
violent changes.* It is in the nature of things that they should be. 
Albeit deeds of violence, prompted by a spirit of hatred, bespeak a 
feeble moral dfevelopment, these deeds become fartal and necessary 
whenever the relations between man and man are not the relations of 
perfect equity. The original form of ju^lce as understood by primi- 
tive peoples, was that of retaliation^ and by ^thousands of rude tribes 
this system is still observed. Nothing seemed ^more just than to 
offset one wrong by d like wrong. Eye for eye i Tooth for tooth ! 
If the blogd of one man has been shed another must die ! This was 
the barbarous forn^ of justice. In our civilized societies it is for- 
bidden to individuals to*take the law into their own hands. Govern- 
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ments in their quality of social delegates, are charged on behalf of 
the community with the enforcement of justice, a sort of retaliation 
somewhat more enlightened than that of the savage. It is on this 
condition that the individual renounces the right of personal ven- 
geance; but if he be deceived by the mandatories to whom he 
entrusts the vindication of his rights, if he perceives that his agents 
betray his cause and . league themselves with his oppressors, that 
official justice aggravates his wrongs ; in a word, if whole classes and 
populations are unfairly used, and have no "hope of finding in the 
society to which they belong a redresser of abuses, is it not certain 
that they will r^me their inherent right of vengeance and execute 
it without pit/^ Is not this indeed an ordinance of Nature, a con- 
sequence o^ the physical ^w of shock and counter-shock ? It were 
unphilosophic to be surprised by its existence. Oppression has always 
been answered by violence. 

Nevertheless, if great human evolutions are always followed by sad 
outbreaks of personal hatreds, it is not to these bad passions that 
well-wishers of their kind appeal when they wish to rouse the motive 
virtues of enthusiasm, demotion, and generosity. If changes had no 
other result than to punish oppressors, to make them suffer in their 
turn, to repay evil with evil, the transformation would be only in 
seeming. What boots it to him who truly loves humanity and 
desires the happiness of all that the slave becomes master, that the 
master is reduced to servitude, that the whip changes hands, and that 
money passes from one pocket to another ? It is not the rich and 
the powerful whom we devote to destruction, but the institutions 
which have favoured the birth and growth of these malevolent 
beings. It is the medium which it behoves us to alter, and for this 
great work we must reserve all our strength ; to waste it in personal 
vindications were merest puerility. Vengeance is the pleasure of 
the gods,^^ said the ancients ; but it is not the pleasure of sclf-respect- 
ing mortals ; for they know that to become their own avengers would 
be to lower themselves to the leijel of their former oppressors. If 
we would rise superior to our adversary, we must, after vanquishing 
him, make him bless his defeat. The revolutionary device, for our 
liberty and for yours/^ must not be an empty word. 

The people in all times have felt this ; and after cfvery temporary 
triumph the generosity of the victor has obliterated the menaces of 
the past. It is a constanffact that in all serious popular movements, , 
made for an idea, hope pf a better time, and above all, the sense of 
a new dignity, fills the soul with high and magnanimous sentiments. 
So soon as the police, both political and civil; cease, their functions 
and the masses become masters of the streets, the moral atmosphere 
•changes, each feels himself responsible for the prosperify and con- 
tentment of all ; molestation of individuals is almost unheard of ; even 
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professional criminals pause in their sad career, for they too, feel that 
something great is passing through the air. Ah ! if revolutionaries, 
instead of obeying a vague idea as they have almost always done, 
had formed a definite aim, a well-considered scheme of social con- 
duct, if they had firmly willed the establishment of a new order of 
things in which every citizen might be assured bread, work, instruc- 
tion, apd the free development of his being, there would have been 
no danger in opening all prison-gates to their full width, and saying 
to the unfortunates wl/om they shut in, Go, brothers, and sin ho 
more.^' & 

It is always to the nobler part of man that wV should address 
ourselves when we want to do great deeds. A gener^fighting for' a 
bad cause stimulates his soldiers with pronjises of booty ; .a benevolent 
man who cherishes a noble object encourages his companions by the 
example of his own devotion and self-sacrifice. For him faith in his 
idea is enough. As says the proverb of the Danish peasants : His 
will is his paradise.^^ What matters it that he is treated as a visionary ! 
Even though his undertaking were only a chimera he knows nothing 
more beautiful and sweet than the desire to* act rightly and do good ; 
in comparison with this vulgar realities are for him but shadows, 
the apparitions of an instant. 

But our ideal is not a chimera. This, public opinion well knows; 
for no question more preoccupies it than that of social transforma- 
tion. Events are casting their shadows before. Among men who 
think is there one who in some fashion or another is not a socialist — 
that is to -say, who has not his own little scheme for changes in 
economic relations ? Even the orator who noisily denies that there 
is a social question, affirms the contrary by a thousand propositions. 
And those who would lead us back to the Middle Ages, are they not 
also socialists ? They think they have found in a past, restored 
after modern ideas, conditions of social justice which wdll establish 
for ever the brotherhood of man. All are awaiting the birth of a 
new order of things ; all ask them|elvcs, some with misgiving, others 
with hope, what the morrow will bring forth. It will not come with 
empty hands. ‘The century which has witnessed so many grand 
discoveries in the world of science cannot pass aw’^ay without giving 
us still greatefr conquests. Industrial appliances, that by a single 
electric impulse make the same thought vibrate through five 
continents, have distanced by far our so(5tal morals, which are yet in 
many regards the outcome of reocprocally^ hostile interests. The 
axis is displaced ; the world must crack that its equilibrium may be 
restored. In spirit involution is ready, ; it is already thought — it is 
already willed ; it only remains to realize it, and this is not the most’ 
difficult part of the work. The Governments of Europe will soon have 
reached the limits to* the expansion of their power and find 
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themselves face to face with their increasing populations. The 
superabundant activity which wastes itself in distant wars must then 
find employment at home — unless in their folly the sKepheirds of the 
people should try to exhaust their energies by setting Europeans 
against Europeans, as they have so often done before. It is true 
that in this way they may retard the solution of the social problem, 
but it will rise again after each postponement, more formidable 
than before. ’ 

Let economists and rulers invent political eonstitutions or salaried 
organizations, whereby the workman may be made the friend of his 
master, the subject the brother of the potentate, we, frightful 
anarchists^^ as^e are, know only one way of establishing peace and 
goodwill among men — the suppresion of privilege and the recognition 
of right. Our ideal, as we have said, is that of the fraternal equity 
for which all yearn, but almost always as a dream ; with us it takes 
form and becomes a concrete reality. It pleases us not to live if the 
enjoyments of life are to be for us alone ; we protest against our 
good fortune if we may not share it with others ; it is sweeter for us 
to wander with the wretched and the outcast than to sit, crowned 
with roses, at the banquets of the rich. We are weary of these 
inequalities which make us the enemies of each other ; we would put 
an end to the furies which arc ever bringing men into hostile 
collision, and all of which arise from the bondage of the weak to the 
strong under the form of slavery, serfage, and service. After so 
much hatred we long to love each other, and for this reason are 
we enemies of private property and despisers of the law. 

Elis6e Rbclijs. 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


T he special intellectual greatness of Cardinal Newman is, I 
think, more due to the singular ‘combination of a deep 
insight into man with a predominant passion for theology, than to 
any other single cause. And -when I speak of a deep insight into man, 
I mean an insight not, merely into man^s higher moral nature, the 
best side of man, though that he has too, but the literary feeling 
which a dramatic poet has for man^s grotesque weaknesses and his 
sometimes equally grotesque virtues, the pleasure such a poet has in 
tracking the wayward turns and quaint wilfuluess of his nature, the 
delight he takes in what may be called the natural history of the 
emotions, the large forbearance he displays with the unaccountable 
element in human conduct and feeling. It is this side of Cardinal 
Newman^s mii^d which has made a great theological and religious 
writer so fascinating to the world at large, so full of that variety 
and play of thought which is rare among theologians, and which 
forms so striking a contrast to his habitual sense of the absolute pre- 
dominance of *the Will that is the ^ same yesterday, to-day and for 
ever. I can explain better, perhaps, what I mean if I refer to the 
writings of another remarkable man, whose biography — a singularly 
admirable one — has just been given to the world, and by whose faith my 
own mind has been even more powerfully influenced than by Cardinal 
Newman^s itself — I mean the late Frederick Renison Maurice. Maurice, 
like Cardinal Newman, and I venture* to think even more strikingly than 
Cardinal Newman, was haunted from the opening to the very close of 
his life by a sense of the predominance of the Divinb Will. Maurice, 
like Cardinal Newman, and not less than Cardinal Newman, took 
the utmost delight in following the windings of human thought on 
those great subjects which form the borderland between the human 
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and the divine. There is probably hardly a book in the language 
that represents a more discriminating and more laborious study of the 
human aspects of the search for wisdom, than Mauriccf^s Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy But Maurice’s interest in man was moral 
and not properly literary. It seemed to fail at the very point at 
which Cardinal Newman^s exhibits its greatest force and play. 
Maurice followed man with ardent interest in his search for wisdom, 
but seems to have taken comparatively little pleasure in thb mere 
natural history of his character and mind, ^d to have understood 
less of it than almost any writer known to me of equal intensity and 
power. He wriles continually as if man were a moral being and 
nothing else. He treats himself, for instance, as if he had been a 
moral being and nothing else. There is no manner of forbearance 
in him for his own idiosyhcrasies. The same solemn shadow is ever 
upon his heart ; the same penitential litany is ever upon his tongue : 
the same high lights, the same dark depths, are always visible in the 
scenery of his mind. The aspect of his life never changes : 

** Hardly his voice at its best 
Gives us a sense of the awe, 

The vhstness, the grandeur, the gloom 
Of the unlit gulf oi himself.” 

It is not so with Cardinal Newman. Even in his Oxford Sermons, even 
in his theological poems, even in his controversial lectures, you have 
the keenest sense of the literary flexibility of his mind — of the humour, 
the vivacity, the sympathy with what is essentially due to the struc- 
ture of our nature, as well as with what is due to the struggles 
of our wills, by which his predominant theological interests are 
relieved. This is why I have been so fascinated by his writings since 
I was a lad of nineteen or twenty. This is why* I have often said 
that if it were ever my hard lot to suffer solitary confinement, and I 
were given my choice of books but were limited to one or two, I should 
prefer some of Dr. Newman^s to Shakespeare himself. Not, of course, 
that there is any comparison possible between the two ; but while 
Shakespeare^s supreme vitality would undoubtedly inflame the natural 
restlessness of captivity. Dr. N^wman^s influence would help me, 
as none other of equal richness, variety, and play of mind, would help me, 
to realize the comparative indifference of outward circumstances in a 
world ruled by God. Maurice^s writings would producQ»that feeling too. 
But then Maurice^s writings would not give any of the relief which 
keen insight into the varyjpg tints of human character and weakness 
lends to the grand monotone of theological teaching. Dr, Newman, 
too, it is true, is alwayS leading us back to the thought that, aa he 
puts it in iiis Apologia, there are two, and two only, luminously 
self-evident beings — myself 'and my Creator But Maurice never 
. lets us stray away from that thought for a moment V and there- 
. fore there is too high a strain put on the mind in reading 
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his books. I know no writings which combine, as Cardinal 
Newman^s do^ so penetrating an insight into the realities of the 
human world ‘around us in all its detail, with so unwavering an 
inwardness of standard in the estimating and judging of that world ; 
so steady a knowledge of the true vanity in human life, with so 
steady a love of that which is not vanity or vexation of spirit, but 
which appeases the hunger and slakes the thirst which Vanity Fair 
only stiVnulates. 

Indeed, I am disposed to think that it is to this human and 
literary side of Cardinal Newman^s mind that we owe in very large 
degree that High-Church and Roman Catholic ben4 which his theo- 
logy has taken. One chief difference between the ^rotestant and 
the Catholic view of the Christian religion has always been this, that 
the Protestant has insisted mainly on the direct contemplation of the 
character of God, the Catholic (whether Roman or otherwise) mainly on 
the adaptation of God^s purposes, through the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and administration of the Church, to the needs 6f men. Of course 
I do not for a moment mean that the Protestant has always ignored this; 
often, as in the Calvinistic Church of Geneva, he has attempted to 
break the stiff-ncckedness of the human heart by a rigid application 
to its discipline of the most cast-iron of all the many false conceptions^ 
of God^s absoluteness which the human mind has ever deduced from 
the Scriptures. Nor do I mean, on the other hand, that the various 
Catholic Churches have generally lost sight of their original theology 
in the attempt to discipline the human spirit. On the contrary. 
Cardinal Newman^s own career proves that to that theology as 
to a final standard the Roman Churcli^s greatest convert has con- 
stantly referred all the many complicated ecclesiastical and critical 
questions with which he has dealt. All I mean is this, that the Pro- 
testant has always insisted most on the supreme danger of losing 
sight of God Himself in the many attempts to subdue and discipline 
the human spirit which the various Churches have made, while the 
Catholic has always, insisted most on the supreme danger of treating 
man as if he oould live the spiritual Qife without human authorities to 
interpret Scripture arid to sustain the heart, without human discipline 
to chasten and to reprove the will, and without a human stewardship 
to dispense the jjivine stores of strength and consolation opened to us 
by revelation. No contrast could be more striking in this respect 
than the contrast I referred to just now ][)ptween the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice and Cardinal Newman. The greatness of Maurice 
consisted in his profound conviction tlhat God^has effectually revealed 
Himself to us, and th^t only by keeping our minds steadily on that 
revelation is our salvation secured. The fault he found with Dr. 
Newman^s 'writings was chiefly this, that Dr. Newman believed so 
much in the necessity for some adaptation of God^s purposes to our 
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petty life, saw so clearly the gulf between the infinite and the finite, was 
so deeply convinced of our inability to comprehend God, that he lost 
himself in the labyrinths of a supposed divine economy — often, in 
Maurice^s opinion, nothing but a mere human development and 
deterioration of a divine idea — when he should have been recalling 
us to the vision of the Triune God whom the history of Israel as 
consummated in Christ had revealed. Maurice was for ever telling 
us of the peril the Church encountered when she once took to 
adapting the divine revelation to the supposed weakness of man, 
instead of taking that weakness to be cured by plunging it in the 
truth of God. He had the deepest horror of adaptations and eco- 
nomies, and .;tiiought theology the one great trust of the Church. Dr. 
Newman, on the other hand, entered ardently into the human side of 
the ecclesiastical drama, the various schemes by which the Church 
has endeavoured to master the spirit of man, and has sought to 
explain to us — 

“ His misery’s birth and growth and signs, 

And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 

And how the heart was soothed, and how the head, 

And all the hourly varied anodynes.” 

If the word agnostic had not now become identified with the 
creed that God is unknown and perhaps unknowable, if it meant only 
the opposite of a Gnostic, if it meant only one who denies the vision 
of God to be attainable by any merely human faculty, I should have 
said that Dr. Newman had always felt the deepest sympathy with 
the agnostic element in the Churches faith. Of course he not only 
believes but has always affirmed that God can and does give us by His 
revelation a real knowledge of Himself, so far as wc are fitted to 
attain it. But then he holds that there is so deep a chasjn between 
the human nature and the divine, that even revelation taken alone is 
not sufficient to help us to attain it, unless revelation be protected 
from corruption and decay by a human institution guaranteed against 
error by the providence of God. And his own genius has always 
leant to the side of interpreting the human economies of revela- 
tion by the Church, rather than to the fixed contemplation of the 
original revelation itself. ^ 

The consequence has been that while Dr. Newman has found 
excuses for many corruptions of Christian teaching, his career hp 
been marked by a much more varied literary life and genius than 
that of Frederick Maurice. Maurice^s life was literally that of a 
voice — the life of the voice of one crying in the wilderness to man 
— rather than the life of one who entered into the heart of ordinary 
human interests. From the first, Dr. Newnfan, tbpugh brought up 
under Evangelical influences, seems to have had yearnings after a very 
different life, the life in which the aspirations of the early and me- 
diaeval Church clothed its regenerated conception of human duty and 
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discipline. He has told us hdw there were in his childhood some 
curious anticipations of the close of his religious voyage in the Roman 
Catholic Churct ; how, late in life, he found, to his own great sur- 
prise, in his first verse book, the figure of a solid, upright cross, and of 
a rosary and a cross suspended to it ; and how, at the age of sixteen, 
though he had been brought up, as I said, under the strictest Evan^ 
gelical influences, he felt the strongest imptessipn that it was the will 
of God that he should lead a single life, an impression which held its 
ground ever since, wkh the break of a month now, and a month 
then, up to 1829, and after that date without any break at all.^^ 
Perhaps his recollection may to some extent have deceived him as to 
the permanence of this impression during his earlier yejuth ; at least 
the beaiitiful lines, written when he was thirty-three, would seem to 
suggest that his anticipations of a diflerent and less austere lot had 
been, in early life, a good deal more than an occasional dream — 

‘‘ Did we but see 

When life first opened, how our journey lay 
Between its earliest and its closing day, 

Or view ourselves as one time we shall be, 

Who strive for the high prize, such sight would break 
The youthful spirit, though bold for Jesu’s sake. 

** But Thou, dear Lord ! 

Whilst I traced out bright scenes which were to come, 

Isaac's pure blessings and a verdant home, 

Didst spare me, and withhold Thy fearful word ; 

Wiling me year by year, till I am found 
A pilgrim pale with PauPs sad girdle bound.” 

When Newman first went to Oxford his views inclined strongly 
to the Evangelical School ; but he unlearned almost all these 
special views — except his horror of Roman Catholic corruptions, 
which he j'etained till 1840 — very early, and accepted the doctrines 
of the authority of the Church, of the transmission o‘f priestly orders 
from the Apostles, of baptismal regeneration, and the rest of the 
well-known High-Church views, with the sort of readiness which 
seems to show that he was already wearying of a mere scheme of 
redemption, and craving such a theology as could be adapted to the 
needs of a great ecclesiastical orgaSism, intended to minister to the 
weakness, guilt, and general unsteadiness of man^s feeble and per- 
verted nature, and to bring about by its eflbrts the actual redemption 
which God had-offered to all men. He conceived a cordial friendship 
for one of his own pupils, Richard Hurrell Froude (elder brother of 
the historian) who, while he lived, did mflich to accelerate Dr. New- 
man^s progress towards High-Churcti principles, and it was through 
Mr. Froude^s mediation that Newman formed so strict a friendship 
with the poet of, The' Christian Year,^\John Keble. In December, 
1832, Hurrell Froude, who was consumptive, was advised to go to the 
South of Europe, and Newman accompanied him. The story of this, 
journey, though only givfen in a few words in Dr. Newmau^s history 
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of his religious opinions, is one of the most interesting passages in 
his life, and it is one which, as I hope to show, his verses especially 
illustrate. Throughout it he was evidently possessed with a profound 
sense that a crisis was approaching, in which he was to do some 
important work for the Church of England. He was to embark at 
Ealmouth. While waiting for the mail at Whitchurch, he wrote a 
sonnet on angelic guidance, which implies that he already ^believed 
in guardian angels ; and it appears, I think, that the freedom with 
which the primitive Church, and subaeque!itly the Roman Catholic 
Church, encouraged the belief in the personal character of these 
subordinate agencies of God, appealed to some element peculiarly 
strong in N^wman^s nature. In this sonnet he dwells on the belief 
that to {he thoughtful ^ind, that walks with Him, He half unveils 
His face,^^ evidently feeling to the bottom of his heart, what he often 
subsequently expressed, that a Aa^-unveiling of Christas face is as 
much as even good men may properly look for, and that the Church 
is to supply the rest. It is here, as it seems to me, that the room 
is opened in the Catholic theology for a great number of sometimes 
very wise, and sometimes very dubious economies,^^ for the^'character 
of which we have to trust rather to the Providence guiding the 
Church — a Providence which Catholics assume to have kept it free 
from all distinct error, but which Protestants suppose tp have 
admitted of error in this as in every other sphere of human life — 
than to the original substance of revelation. It is clear that that 
deep belief in the economy of the Sacramental system — in other words, 
in the subserviency of material life to the spiritual — which makes 
of the physical world little beyond an instrument for spiritual beings, 
good or evil, to play upon, which fills his later writings, had already 
taken complete hold of Newman's mind. At Falmouth ,hc wrote 
this fine sonnet : — 

** They do but grope in learning's pedant round * 

AVho on tlie fantasies of Sense bestow 
An idol substance, bidding us bow low 
Before those shades of being which are found 
, Stirring, or still, on nian’s brief trial-ground : 

As if such shapes and moods which come and go 
Had aught of Truth or Life in their poor shoW 
To sway or judge, and skill to sane or wound. 

Son of immortal seed, high-destined man, 

Know thy dread gift, a creature, yet a cause. * 

Each mind is its own centre, and it draws 
Home to itself, and moulds in its tliought’s span, 

A 11 outwardfthings, the vassals of its will, 

Aided by Heaven, by «arth unthwarted still.” 

I » , ^ ^ 

Their voyage took them through the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean to’ the Greek^ Islands. In passing I^isbon, the Greek 
story of the Siren strains which tempted Ulysses, seems to have been 
brought back to the memory of Dr. Newjman, who k himself, I 
believe, a fine performer on the violin, and* there, he wrote his very 
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characteristic lines, on seductive as distinguished from inspiring 
music, — lines of which the echo is to be found in many of his subse- 
quent sermons and writings. I quote them to show how early 
Newman^s mind had begun to dwell on the natural history of human 
infirmities in their relation to divine truth. They are called The 
Isles of the Sirens — 

“ Cease, Stranger, cease, those piercing potes, 

The craft of Siren choirs, 

Hush the seductive voice that floats 
Upon fliio languid wires. 

“ Music’s ethereal fire was given 
Not to dissolve our clay, 

But draw Promethean beams from Heaven, 

And i3iirge the dross away. 

** Weak self I with thee the misch^f lies : 

Those throbs a tale disclose, — 

Nor age nor trial has matle wise 
The man of many woes.” 

At Malta, a place at which Newman appears to have touched 
twice during his voyage, once on his way to the Greek islands, and 
once on his return when he was kept long in quarantine — for 1832 
was the great cholera year — he wrote a great many of his most 
characteristic verses. The place undoubtedly kindled his imagination, 
partly no doubt because there first he came across the path of St. 
Paul, partly because his quarantine in the lazaretto, on the second 
occasion of his touching there, illustrated for him so vividly that 
weakness and humiliation of human nature the sense of which 
always lifts him to his most powerful imaginative mood. At Malta 
it was — on the day after Christmas Day, 1832 — ^that he composed 
these fine verses on Sleeplessness,^^ which show us to what purpose 
he mused on the impassable gulf between the nature of man and the 
nature of God — impassable, I mean, as viewed from the human 

side • <« Unwearied God, before whose face 

The night is clear as day. 

Whilst we, poor worms, o’er life’s scant race, 

Now creep, and now delay. 

We with death’s foretaste alternate 
• Our labour’s dint and sorrow’s weight, 

Save in that fcver-troubletl state 
When pain or care has sway. 

“ Dread Lord ! Thy glory, watchfulness, 

J s but disease, in man, 

We to our cost our bounds transgress 
In Thy eternal plan ; 

Pnde grasps the powers by Thee ^splayed, 

Yet ne’er the rebel eflfort^made 
But fell beneath the sudden shade ^ 

Of Nature’s withering ban.” 

And it was off* ]!^alta again, on his retprn from 5iante, Ithaca, and 
Corfu, that Newman wrote the lines in which he determined to cast 
aside his old* sensitiveness and gird himself for the* coming fight with 
something of prophetic zehl 
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“ Time was, I shrank from what was right 
From fear of what was wrong ; 

I would not brave the sacred fight, 

Because the foe was strong ; 

“ But now I cast that finer sense, 

That sorer shame aside, 

.Such dread of sin was indolence, 

Such aim at Heaven was pride. 

“ So when my Saviour calls, I rise 
And calmly do my best ; 

Leaving to Him with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear, the rest. • 

“ I step, I mount where He has led ; 

Men count my haliings o’er ; 

I know them ; yet though self I dread 
^ I love His precept more.” 

And no doubt this poem ^strikes the key-note of Newman^s life for 
the ten years which followed this voyage — the ten years of the Oxford 
movement. It was in Italy and Sicily that that fire, smouldering for 
many months back, burst into flame, which burned so steadily 
during that movement. And it is not only in his verses that you see 
it kindling; he has brought out the same story in his religious 
autobiography. At Rorile, as he tells us, he began the little book of 
Anglican verse called ‘^Lyra Apostolica,^^ to which the poems I 
have quoted were contributed, and it was there that he showed his 
own profound conviction that he and Hurrell Froude had a real 
work to do in England, by choosing for its motto the words in which 
Achilles expresses his sense of the difference which his aid would 
make to the Greeks in their war against Troy, words which he him- 
self paraphrases thus : — You shall know the difference, now that I 
am back again They paid a visit to Monsignore, afterwards 
Cardinal, Wiseman, at Rome ; and when Dr. Wiseman asked them 
to return there, Newman said gravely, We have a work to do in 
England.^^ He was taken ill, after parting from his friends, of malaria 
fever at Leonforte, in Sicily. My servant thought that I was dying,^^ 
he says, and begged for my last directions. I gave them as he 
wished ; but I said, ^ I shall hot die, for I have not sinned against 
light, I have not sinned against 4ight.^ I never have’ been able to 
make out at all what I meant.^^ Later, when, in great depression, he 
began to sob bitterly, and his servant asked what ailed him, he 
could only reply, I have a work to do in England.^’ At last he 
got off in an orange-boat, and was becalmed for a week in the 
Straits of Bonifacio, between Corsica and Sardinia ; and there it was 
that he wrote the famous lines, b^s't known of all his poems : — Lead, 
kindly light, amidst the encircling gloom, lead thou me on.^^ 

Directiy after his return Jhe result was seen. H,e at once began 
the series of tracts intended to revive in the Anglican Church the 
• Christianity of primitive times, while continuing to protest warmly 
against the corruptions of Rome. And liis manner became the 
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manner of zeal^ as well as Ms teaching the teaching. He cast aside, 
as he had resolved to do at Malta, much of hi^ old sensitiveness, and 
gave himself up to the passion which burned in him. In his history of 
his religious opinions. Dr. Newman has told us that he never had 
the staidness or dignity necessary for a leader He has described 
his own behaviour during the high tide of the Tractarian Movement : 
and it is amusing to contrast the description Jie gives us with the 
manner that we expect not merely from a Church dignitary, but 
even from an ordinary Oxford Don — that lenient, sugary, almost 
glazed amiability of manner which is benignity itself, but the 
benignity of an immortal. My behaviour,'^ says Dr. Newman, in 
his autobiography, had a mixture in it both of fierceness and of 
sport \ and on this account, I dare say, it gave offence^ to many ; 

nor am I here defending it I was not unwilling to draw an 

opponent on step by step to the brink of some intellectual absurdity, 
and to leave him to get back as he could. I was not unwilling 
to play with a man who asked me impertinent questions. I 
think I had in my mouth the words of the Wise Man, ^ Answer a 
fool according to his folly,^ especially if he was prying or spiteful. 
I was reckless of the gossip which was circulated about me ; and 
when I might easily have set it right, did not deign to do so. 
Also, I used irony in conversation, when matter-of-fact men would 

not see what I meant This absolute confidence ^ in my cause, 

which led me to the imprudence or wantonness which I have been 
instancing, also laid me open, not unfairly, to the apparent charge 
of fierceness, in certain steps which I took or words which I published. 
In the ^ Lyra Apostolica,^ I have said that before learning to love, 
we must learn to hate, though I explained my words by adding, 
hatred of sin/^ The reference here is to the lines headed Zeal 
and Love,^^ which are very characteristic of Newman, though far from 
as poetical as it was in his power to be : — 

“ And woiildst thou reach, rash scholar mine, 

Love’s high unrnfiied state ? 

Awake I thy easy dreams resign, 

First learn thee how to hate : — 

‘^Hatred of sin, and Zeal, and Fear 
Lead up the Holy Hill ; 

Track them till Charity appear 
A self-denial stiU. 

** Dim is the philosophic dame 
By thoughts severe unfed ; * 

Book-lore ne’er served*when trial came, 

Nor gifts, when faith wife dead. ” < 

Ttiese passages sufficiently show in ’lyhat mood^ Newman entered 
on the chief work of his life. And now let ;me attempt to answer 
the questioil, what was the main drift of the faith which had thus^ 
filled him with a new ^inspiration ? Its leading feature was, I 
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venture to think, a profound belief that Christianity is a religion of 
humility, and even of humiliation, in a sense in which the conventional 
Christianity of that time certainly was not such a religion. In one 
of the earliest of his Oxford Sermons he had insisted on the teaching 
of the Bible concerning humility as one of the most striking evidences 
of the truth of revelation. In 1825, for instance, when he cannot 
have been long in orders, he wrote that the teaching of the Bible 
as to meekness, humility, and teachableness, is of the very e&ence of 
the inward witness to the truth of the Gospel/^ " When I see a 
person hasty and violent, harsh and highminded, careless of what 
others feel, and disdainful of what they think ; when I see such a one 
proceeding to inquire into religious subjects, I am sure beforehand 
he cannot go right — he will not be led into all the truth — it is con- 
trary to the nature of things, and the experience of the world, that 
he should find what he is seeking. I should say the same were he 
seeking to find out what to believe or do in any other matter not 
religious, but especially in any such important and solemn inquiry ; 
for the fear of the Lord (humbleness, teachableness, reverence towards 
Him) is the very heginmng of wisdom, as Solomon tells us ; it leads 
us to think over things modestly and honestly, to examine patiently, 
to bear doubt and uncertainty, to wait perseveringly for an increase 
of light, to be slow to speak, and to be deliberate in deciding.^^ 
That is not only one of the earliest of Dr, Newman^s expressions of 
religious faith, but one that seems to denote his attitude of mind 
throughout the long hesitation and uncertainty of his own career. 
As he goes sounding on his dim and perilous way,^^ he constantly 
reminds himself and all who follow him that to bear doubt and 
uncertainty" patiently, so long as the uncertainty is real and is not 
welcome to us, but is the mere consequence of the inadequacy of 
human power to master the great themes of revelation, is the first 
of duties. Christianity as a religion of humility, and even humilia- 
tion, naturally involves, he taught, an experience of intellectual 
humiliation, and imposes a spirit of moral submissiveness in bear- 
ing that humiliation. ^ 

•In the next place, the drift of Christian teaching seemed to him 
to involve not only great humility and teachableness, not only willing- 
ness to bear humiliation in seeking for the guidance of revelation, 
but a revulsion against that glorification of good-nature and of 
modern enlightenment, which was in those days so prevalent^ — as, 
for instance, amongst the Whig magnates of the ‘^Society for 
the Diffusion of Us*eful Knowledge.^’ Newman^s whole nature 
protested ^tgainsf the doctrine that an amiable disposition and the 
desire for information, are the secrets of human regeneration, ^In the 
August of 1832, three months before he wenj abroad, he ^had preached 
a sermon oil The Religion of the Day," id which he attacked in the 
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following vigoroiwi words this leading notion of the utilitarians and 
devotees of useful knowledge who were then in the ascendant : I 
will not shrink/^ he had said, " from uttering my firm conviction 
that it would be a gain to this country were it vastly more supersti- ^ 
tious, more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at 
present it shows itself to be. Not, of course, that I think the 
tempers of mind herein implied desirable, which would be an evident 
absurditj^; but I think them infinitely more desirable than a heathen 

obduracy, and a cold, self-i'ufiicient, self- wise tranquillity Full 

as [the present religion of the educated world] is of security and 
cheerfulness, and decorum and benevolence, I observe that these 
appearances may arise either from a great deal of religion, or from 
the absence of it ; they may be the fruits cither of shallowness of 
mind and a blinded conscience, or of that faith which has peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ/^ And in the same year, in 
preaching before the University, he had said : They who are not 
superstitious without the Gospel, will not be religious with it ; and 
I would that even in us, who have the Gospel, there were more of 
superstition than there is ; for much is it to ber feared that our security 
about ourselves arises from defect in self-knowledge rather than in 
fulness of faith, and that we appropriate to ourselves promises which 
we cannot read.^^ Newman^s belief that even the unenlightened and 
unregulated starts and terrors of conscience have in them far more 
of the kind of error which is akin to truth, than have the conceits 
and supercilious exaltations of the age of reason, has always been 
one of the leading features of his teaching. 

In the third place, Newman had from the first the greatest 
horror of anything like worldly Christianity, a Christianity such 
as fails to battle with and overcome the worldly ambitions of men. 
In a sermon preached in 1835, he insisted on the positive spiritual 
danger produced by the possession of riches : — Religious men,^^ he 
said, are able to repress, nay, extirpate, sinful desires, the lust of 
the flesh and of the eyes, gluttony, drunkenness, and the like, love of 
amusements, frivolous pleasures and (Hsplay, indulgence in luxuries of 
whatever kind ; buj: as to wealth, they cannot easily rid themselves of 
a secret feeling that it gives them a footing to stand upon — an 
importance, a superiority; and, in consequence, they get attached to 
this world, lose sight of the duty of bearing the Cross, become dull 
and dim-sighted, and lose their delicacy anil precision of touch, are 
numbed (so to say) in their fingers^ ends as regards religious interests 
and prospects.” I do not know anything more dreadful,” he tells 
us again, in a sermon pueached in the year following, 1836, than a 
state of mind which is, perhaps, the characteristic of this country, 
and which the prosperitjr of this country so miserably fosters, — 

I mean that ambitious sjpirit, to use a great word, but I know 
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no other word to express my meaning, that low ambition which 
sets every one on the look-out to succeed and to rise in life, to 
amass money, to gain power, to depress his rivals, to triumph 
over his hitherto superiors, to affect a consequence and gentility 

which he had not before This most fearfully earthly and' 

grovelling spirit is likely, alas ! to extend itself more and more 
among our countrymen ; an intense, sleepless, restless, never- 
wearied, never-satisfied pursuit of Mammon, in one shape or other, 
to the exclusion of all deep, all holy, all calm? all reverent thoughts/^ 
And here again in a sermon preached in May, 1840, is his 
denunciation of those who love religion only because it secures the 
existing order of things, and keeps down anarchy and revolution. 

Whatever ^corruptions of doctrine there have been at particular 
times and placcs,^^ he declared, no corruption has been so great 
as tliis practical corruption which has existed in its measure in all 
times and places — the serving God for the sake of Mammon ; the 
loving religion from the love of the world. And as to ourselves, I fear 
it is no declamatory statement to say that there never wds an age in 
which it existed more li^rgely, never an age in which the Church 
contained so many untrue members. .... Look round upon our 
political parties, our literature, our science, our periodical publica- 
tions ; is it not too plain to need a word of proof, that religion 
is in the main honoured because it tends to make this life happier, 
and is expedient for the preservation of our person, property, 
advantages and position in the world? Can a greater stigma be 
placed upon any doctrine in the judgment of the community than 
that it is anti-social, or that it is irksome, gloomy, or inconvenient 
Take again the, passage in which Charles Reding, the hero of his 
little tale called Loss and Gain,^’ describes to his sister his rising 
dislike to the worldlincss of the English Establishment in Oxford, 
forty or fifty years ago : — I cannot bear the pomp and pretence 
which I see everywhere. I am not speaking against individuals ; 
they are very good persons, I know ; but really, if you saw Oxford 
as it is, the heads with such large 'incomes ! They are,' indeed, very 
liberal of their money, and their wives are often sim;dle, self-denying 
persons, as every one says, and do a great deal of good in the place ; 
but I speak of the system. There are ministers of Christ with large 
incomes, living in finely-furnished houses, with wives and families, and 
stately butlers, and servants.in livery, giving dinners all in the best 
style, condescending and gracious,* waving their hands, and mincing 
their words as if they* were the cream of the earth, but without 
anything to make them clergymen but a black* coat and a white tie. 
And the Bishops or Deans come with women tucked under 4heir 
arm; and they can^t enter church but a fiqe, powdered'man runs 
first with a cushion for them to sit on, and a^warm sheepskin to keep 
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their feet from the stones/^ This contempt for secular prosperity^ 
comfort, and grandeur was, I am sure, one. very deep root of Dr, 
Newman^s disaffection to the Established Church of his younger days, 
and of bis attraction towards the more ascetic monastic bodievS ; and 
this is well worthy of notice in one who has since reached the dignity 
of a Cardinal. 

Nowhere is Lis belief that Christian teacjiing requires a more 
constant effort after a life detached from worldly interests, or at 
least holding very loosely to worldly interests and fixed upon things 
above, so powerfully expressed as in tlie celebrated sermon on The 
Apostolical Christian,^^ preached about two years before he actually 
joined the Church of Rome, but when he w^as already, to use the 
expressive language of his autobiography, on his death-bed as an 
Anglican. In that sermon he shows, as indeed he shows in almost 
every one of his writings, that his mind ran much more on the 
ideal of human nature required by the Gospel, than on the vision of 
God as God. He entreated his hearers to master the picture of 
a Cliristian given us in the New Testament. Let us,^^ he said, 
leave for awhile our own private judgment of what is pleasing to 
God and not pleasing, and turn to consider the picture which 
Scripture gives us of the true Christian life.^^ The first note of the 
Christian, as presented by the New Testament, he remarked, was a 
wish to free himself, as far as consistent with his direct duties, from 
worldly ties, to be able to give up his heart to the utmost and with- 
out being distracted by the passions of secular life, to God. Set your 
affections on things above and not on things of the earth, for you are 
dead and your life is hid with Christ in God/^ is the great canon of 
Christian life. Lay not up for yourselves treasure on the 
earth .... but lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven .... for 
where your treasure is there shall your heart be also.^^ This was the 
great rule given by Christ Himself to His immediate followers. In 
the next place, the attitude of a watcher, of one who waited for a 
great change of state, was directly inculcated on the disciples by 
Christ. Wdteh, therefore, for ydu know not what hour your Lord 
doth come.*' And he quotes the evidence that not only Christians 
but those who were waiting for a revelation, like Cornelius the cen- 
turion, spent £► large portion of their time in prayer and watching. 
And so too of the first Christian community, it is said that they all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplication with the women.^^ 
Next, even the most intimate affeGtions were to be chastened lest 
they diverted theheart from God. He tha^ loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me.^^ If thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut them off and cast them from thee.^’ And they were not 
only to give up what w/is dearest to them, they were to incur the 
hatred of those who ffelt that Christia-nity was undermining the 
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’world : "Ye sh^ll be hated of all men for my name^s sake/^ 
Lastly, the Christian* of the Apostolic age was to find his highest 
joy in these deprivations of earthly possessions, and of earthly ties, 
and in the persecution and suffering which he incurred for the sake of 
his Master. " Rejoice in that day and leap for joy, for behold your 
reward is great in heaven.^^ And this was what the Apostles actually 
did. "We glory in, tribulation,’*' said St. * Paul. And again, "I 
take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses for Christas sake ; for when I am weak then am I 
strong.^*' Dr. Newman then asks his audience where this character, 
as depicted in the New Testament, is now to be most clearly 
discerned ; and he replies that if our Lord returned to earth He 
would certainly find the tjgpe of the Christian He had tried to make, 
best represented now in " the humble monk and the holy nun,^^ who 
give up house and friends and wealth and ease apd good name, and 
liberty of will, in order to spread the kingdom of Christ and to 
prepare their own hearts for union with Him. Dr. Newman seems 
at this time to have ignored, what he once insisted on, that the 
form of faith in which these types of character are, to his mind, most 
perfectly moulded, is also the form of faith in which the opposite 
type of character, the character of the tyrannical ecclesiastic, the 
pompous priest, the worldly and despotic pope, has been most 
perfectly moulded, and that whatever is winning and subduing in the 
one picture is alarming and revolting in the other. ' But I am 
not of course attempting to criticize his view, but only to explain it. It 
is quite certain, I think that. Cardinal though he be, his fascination 
for Rome arose not in the spectacular grandeur of the Papal system, 
but in that mortification of worldly passions at which the monastic 
system obviously aims — however badly it may often succeed in hitting 
its mark. To find the best possible discipline for humility 
has been the key-note of Cardinal Newman'’s religious yearn- 
ing. And the austere penances of the monastic system no less 
than the detachment from worldly desires, fascinated liim. He 
expresses again and again his cdhviction that those ^ho feel their 
own sinfulness deeply, ought to have some way of marking that 
sense of their sinfulness, which will not be inconsistent with cheer- 
fulness and serenity in their intercourse with the woi^ld. He cannot 
condemn enough the decorous conventionality of most Protestant 
religions. " Who ever heard,^^ he asked in one of his later Anglican 
sermons, " of a pleasurable, easy,* joyous repentance ? It is a con- 
tradiction in terms.^^ Hence he was driven to the principle of 
penance as the m*ost natural way of expressing an abhorrenca^for 
sin, which should not recoil on others and make the social life one of 
•gloom. , 

It will have been visibly, I think, beforrf this, that Dr. Newman, 
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thougli in his faith there is much of idealism^ much of readiness and 
even eagerness to Kelieve in undemonstrated, and often even 
undemonstrable, doctrines — ^like the higher applications of the sacra- 
mental principle, and the doctrine of guardian angels and of angelic 
guardians generally, — is, in relation to human nature, a most thorough* 
going realist, with more of insight into the grotesque inconsistencies 
and insincerities of humfin nature than some of our greatest satirists 
themselVes. One of the most striking of Dr, Newman’s Oxford 
Sermons is that preached as Vicar of St. Mary’s, on June 2, 1839, on 
Unreal Words.^^ It is a sermon which, more than any other 
known to me, gives the key to Dr. Newman’s permanent effort to 
face the facts of the world as they are, to make men honest with 
themselves, and yet to keep them from sinking into that cynical and 
despondent honesty which acknowledges the evil of the* world only 
ns an excuse for giving up the struggle with it. It need scarcely 
be said,” says Dr. Newman in that sermon, ^^that nothing is so rare 
as honesty and singleness of mind ; so much so, that a person who 
is really honest, is already perfect. Insincerity was an evil which 
sprang up within the Church from the firstt'’-’ It is in this sermon 
that Dr. Newman deals such hard, and I must say such well- 
deserved blows, at the literary profession. Literature,” he says, 
is almost in its essence unreal ; for it is the exhibition of 
thought disjoined from practice. Its very home is supposed to be 
•ease and retirement ; and when it does more than speak or write, it 
is accused of transgressing its bounds. This, indeed, constitutes 
what is considered its' true dignity and honour — viz., its abstraction 
from the actual affairs of life ; its security from the world’s struggles 
and vicissitudes ; its saying, without doing. A man of literature is 
considered to preserve his dignity by doing nothing, and when he 
proceeds forward into action, he is thought to lose his position, as 
if he were degrading his calling by enthusiasm, and becoming a 
politician or a partisan. Hence mere literary men are able to say 
strong things against the opinions of their age, whether religious or 
political, without offence — because Sno one thinks they mean anything 
by them. They ^re not expected to go forward to act upon them, 
and mere words hurt no one.” However, the doctrine of the sermon 
is that mere words do hurt very much the character which makes use 
of them. To make professions,” he says, " is to play with edged 
tools, unless we attend to what we are saying. Words have a mean- 
ing, whether we mean that meaning or not ; and they are imputed 
to us in their real meaning, when our not meaning it is our own 
faul^;” The sermon iafull of vivid illustration of* the unsubstantial 
use of words, alite when that use of them is innocent, and when it 
is culpable.' ‘ You see ip it how Dr, Newman had looked through . 
nnd through the many persons who had ^ used unreal words ” in 
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talking to himself. Men, he says, often speak to clergymen in a 
professedly serious way, making remarks true and sound, and in 
themselves deep, yet unmeaning in their mouths ; or they give 
advice to children or young men ; or, perhaps, in low spirits or 
sickness, they are led to speak in a religious strain, as if it was 
spontaneous. Or when they fall into sin, they speak of man being 
frail, of the deceitfuln^ss of the human heaft, of God^s mercy, and 
so on ; all these great words, heaven, hell, judgment, mercy, repent- 
ance, works, the world that now is, the world to come, being little 
more than ^ lifeless sounds, whether of pipe or harp,^ in their mouths 
and ears, as ^ the very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play well on an instrument,^ — as the proprieties of conversa- 
tion, or the civilities of good-breeding.^^ Yet the teaching of the 
sermon is not that we should carefully cut down our best words to 
the frigidity and poverty of the realities within us — that i^ the cynic^s 
moral — but that, when we are in earnest in desiring to feel even 
more deeply than we do, we should use the great words put into our 
mouths by our highest teachers, almost as prayers, using them in the 
hope to be taught to mean what we say in its fullest and deepest 
significance, We ever promise things greater than we master,^^ 
says Dr. Newman, and we wait on God to enable us to perform 
them.^^ 

Again : Could Thackeray himself describe the unreal way in which 
people talk of a man of mark after he is gone, without knowing in 
the least whether his life has been, on the whole, pure, or the 
reverse, — whether he is suflfering remorse, or is at peace, — with keener 
irony than Dr. Newman in this powerful though painful passage, — it 
occurs in one of his earlier Roman Catholic sermons — concerning the 
state of some distinguished man assumed to be among the lost? 
“ The man^s name, perhaps, is solemnly chanted forth and his^ 
memory decently cherished among his friends on earth. His 
readiness in speech, his fertility in thought, his sagacity or his 
wisdom, are not forgotten. Men talk of him from time to time, they 
appeal to his authority, they quote*^his words ; perhaps they even raise 
a monument to his name, or write his history. ^ comprehensive 
a mind ; such a power of throwing light on a perplexed subject, 
and bringing conflicting ideas or facts into harmony.^ ^ Such a 
speech it was that he made on such and such an occasion ; I happened 
to be present, and never shall forget it / or, ' it was the saying of a 
very sensible man / or, / a great ^ffersonage whom some of us knew;^ 
or, ^ it was a rule with a very worthy and excellent friend of mine, 
now no more ; ' of, " never ^as his equal in ^society, so just in iis 
remarks, so versatile, so unobtrusive/ or, was fortunate to see 
him once when I was a boy / or, ^so grejit a benefatetor to his 
country and his kind/ or, ^his discourses so great/ dr, ^bis 
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philosophy so profound.* Oh, vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! 
What profiteth it, what profiteth it ? His soul is in hell.^^ 

The same sort of realism, combined with that dash of extravagance 
which Dr, Newman knows so well how to throw in, when he wants 
to make the folly of the world seem ridiculous, even to the world 
itself, is \o be‘ found in his story Callista,^^ in the description of the 
superfine demeanour 8f the Greek philosopljer, Polcmo of Rhodes, 
‘^the bottomless One,*^ as he is called by his clique, who attempts to 
dissuade the Christian martyr Callista from accepting Christianity ; or 
again, to refer to something which comes home better^to Englishmen, 
let any one who doubts Dr. Newman^s power of satire read the 
closing chapters of Loss and Gain,’^ where crazy founders of sects, 
in rapid succession, seek to make prize of the man who is known 
to be severing himself trom the Church o? England, before he unites 
himself to the Church of Rome. There are passages in these 
chapters containing comedy as effective as anything written in our 
time. Indeed, in earlier portions of the same book, the sketch of 
the Evangelical tea-party at Oxford, the account of the hero's 
interview with the Vice-Principal when^^he is first suspected of 
Romanizing, and the farewell taken of him by the old Principal of 
his College on the same occasion, illustrate amply Dr. Newman's 
turn for that realism w^hich is the most effective satire, and that 
satire which is nothing but realism thrown up against a background 
of sobriety and good sense. For example, Charles Reding, the hero of 
^^Loss and Gain,^* assures the old Evangelical Principal of his 
College that no harm could come of it, either to himself or to the 
other undergraduates, if he were permitted to remain in College till 
Easter. ^ What, remain here, with all the young men about V asked 
Dr, Bluett, with astonishment, ^ with all the young men about you, 
sir Charles really had not a word to say, he did not know 
himself in so novel a position. cannot conceive, sir,^ he said, at 
last, ^ why I should be unfit company for the gentlemen of the 
College Dr. BluetPs jaw dropped, and his eyes assumed a hollow 
aspect. ^ Y6u will corrupt thei^ minds, sir,* he said, ‘ you will 
corrupt their xmnds.' Then he added in a sepulchral tone, which 
came from the very depth of his inside, ^ you will introduce them, 
sir, to some subtle Jesuit — to some subtle Jesuit, Mr. Reding.^** 
Or, to take a still more striking instance of Dr. Newman^s power to 
turn into ridicule the weak side of Protestantism, I will extract a short 
passage from his lectures on Catholicism in England,^* concerning 
the hue and cry against Popery : — Never has the Establishment 
failed in the use of these important and effective watchwords 
[namely, ^No peace with Rome,* ^ Down with the Pope*] ; mapy are its 
shortcomings, but it is yithout reproach in the execution of its charge.* 
Heresy and scepticism, infidelity and fanaticism, may challenge it in 
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vain ; but fling upon the gale the faintest whisper of Catholicism, and it 
recognizes by instinct the presence of its con-natural foe. Forthwith, 
as during the last year, the atmosphere is tremulous with agitation, 
and discharges its vibrations far and wide. A movement is in birth 
which has no natural crisis or resolution. Spontaneously the bells 
of the steeples begin to sound. Not by an act of volition but by 
a sort of mechanical impulse, bishop and * dean, archdeacon and 
canon, rector and curate, one after another, each in his high* tower, 
off they set, swinging and booming, tolling and chiming, with nervous 
intenseness and thickening emotion, and deepening volume, the old 
ding-dong which has scared town and country this weary time \ tolling 
and chiming away, jingling and clamouring, and ringing the changes 
on these poor ' half-dozen notes, all about ^ the Popish aggression,^ ‘ in- 
solent and insidious,^ ^ insidious and insolent,^ ^ insolent and atrocious,^ 
^ atrocious and insolent,^ ^ atrocious, insolent, and ungrateful,^ ^ un- 
grateful, insolent and atrocious,' " foul and oppressive,' ‘ pestilent and 
horrid,' ^ subtle and unholy,' ‘ audacious and revolting,' ^ contemptible 
and shameless,' ^ malignant,' ^ frightful,' ^ mad,' ‘ meretricious,' bobs 
(I think the ringers call them), bobs and bobs-royal and triple bob- 
majors, and grandsires, to the extent of their compass, and the full 
ring of their metal, in honour of Queen Bess and to the confusion of 
the Pope and the Princes of the Church." No one who remembers, 
as I do, the agitation of 1850 will think this description a mere 
caricature. It has the dash of extravagance, of course, which was 
necessary for Dr. Newman's purpose, but its satiric humour is based 
upon the most accurate knowledge and close observation of the unrea- 
sonable temper of the British people when once the panic of Popery 
falls upon them — a temper, we may say, noticeably diminished in these 
later years when religious England has at last begun to feel that 
the Roman Church is by no means the most dangerous foe with 
whom we have to deal. 

Great as Dr. Newman is, however, in satire — that is, in painting for 
us the unreasonable or the conventional or the conceited and 
bombastic temper against a background of sober and thoughtful 
judgment, that imaginative power which enables h’m to draw this 
contrast so vividly, seems to me much more powerfully illustrated on 
what I may call his ideal or poetical side, than in this satiric and 
depreciating vein. His satire could not be as powerful as it is with- 
out his imaginative power ^f isolating what he wants to emphasize 
and contrasting it with its opposite. But it is when he exerts his 
flexible and vivid imagination in depicting the deepest religious passion 
that we are most carried away by him and fcel ohis great genius most 
truly. Little as I am of a Roman Catholic, I can never read without 
emotion, without a thrill of wonder at the power with ‘which Dr. 
Newman describes what to Protestants sfeems most unlike the 
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religion of Christ, his defence of the Mass in answer to the Protes- 
tant account of it as a mere muttered spell. The passage I refer 
to is in Loss and Gain/^ where the Roman convert who is supposed 
to have been somewhat premature in his conversion and to have 
found the Roman system hard to assimilate, is being rallied by an 
Anglican friend on the unreasonableness of the Mass, and told that 
he would soon be back again in the English (JJhurch ; whereupon he 
replies^ that it is quite true that to the Anglican and to the Roman 
Catholic, the very idejr of worship is something completely different, 
for worship to the Anglican is the lifting of the soul to God ; worship 
to the Roman Catholic is the summoning of God to the soul by the 
solemn miracle of a divine rite. I declare to me,^^ he said, and 
he clasped his hands on his knees and looked forward as if soliloquiz- 
ing, to me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so 
overcoming as the Mass, read as it is among us. I could attend 
Masses for ever and not be tired. It is not a mere form of words — 
it is a great action, the greatest action that can be on earth. It is 
not the invocation merely, but, if I dare use the word, the evocation 
of the Eternal. He becomes present on the altar in flesh and blood 
before whom angels bow and devils tremble. This is that awful 
event that is tne end, and is the interpretation of every part 
of the solemnity. Words are necessary, but as means not as ends ; 
they are not mere addresses to the throne of Grace — they are instru- 
ments of what is far higher, of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry 
on as if impatient to fulfil their mission. Quickly they go — the 
whole is quick, for they are all parts of one integral action. Quickly 
they go, for they are awful words of sacrifice, they are a work too 
great to delay upon ; as when it was said in the beginning ^ what thou 
doest, do quickly.^ Quickly they pass, ior the Lord Jesus goes with 
them as He passed along the lake in the days of His flesh, quickly call- 
ing first one and then another. Quickly they pass, because as the 
lightning which shineth from one part of the heaven unto the other 
so is the coming of the Son of man. Quickly they pass, for they 
are the words of the Lord dcscefifding in the cloud and proclaiming 
the name of thaLord as He passes by, ^ The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth.^ And as Moses on the mountain, so we too ^ make haste and bow 
our heads to the earth and worship.^ So we all around, each in his 
place, look out for the great Advent, ^ waiting for the moving of the 
water.^ Each in his place, with his own heart, with his own wants, 
with his own thoughts, with his own intention, with his own prayers, 
separate but concordant, watching what is goinj on, watching its 
progress, uniting in its consummation ; not painfully and hopelessly 
following it hard form^ of prayer from beginning to end, but like a 
concert of musical instfaments, each different but concurring in a 
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sweet harmony, we take our part with God^s priest, supporting him 
yet guided by him. There are little children there, and old men and 
simple labourers, and students in seminaries, priests prejlaring for Mass, 
priests making their thanksgiving; there are innocent maidens and 
there are penitents, but out of these many minds rises one eucharistic 
hymn, and the great action is the measure and the scope of it. ‘ And 
oh, my dear Bateman,^ he added, turning to him, ^ you ask me whether 
this is not a formal ufireasonable service. It is wonderful,* he cried, 
rising up, ‘ quite wonderful. When will thes,^ dear good people be 
enlightened ? O sapieiitia fortiter suaviterque disponens omnia, O 
Adonai, O clavis David et exspectatio gentium, veni ad salvandum nos, 
domine Deus noster.^ Doubtless Bateman might have replied that 
this fine de»cription hardly tallies with the simple words of the 
primitive te^t as it describes apparently what the Homan Catholic 
must hold to have been the first Mass : They continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles^ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread and in prayer/^ and that it tallies still less with the Apostle’s 
warning to the Corinthians : For as often as you eat this bread and 
drink tlris cup, ye proclaiip the Lord’s death till he come,” whereas, 
according to Dr. Newman, He did come in that very rite. But I 
have quoted the passage not for criticism but to show the wonderful 
power with which Dr. Newman can throw himself into the highest 
religious passion and make the heart thrill with his rendering of it. 
The same marvellous power is shown in a lower sphere in his render- 
ing of the phenomena of demoniacal possession in Callista,” where 
the chapter describing Juba’s madness, and the signs of power exerted 
over him by some lower being, seems to me one of the greatest efibrts 
of an original imagination disciplined in the theology of the early 
Fathers, of which English literature has any record. 

Take another and nobler instance of the same kind of imagination : 
the description of the experience of death as it is given in “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” a description which makes the reader almost 
believe that the man who wrote it must himself have passed through 
death before he could have coucciy,j^d it : — 

“ T can no more ; for now it comes again — 

That sense of ruin, which is worse than i)aio, 

That masterful negation and collapse 
Of all that makes me man : as though I bent 
Over the dizzy brink 
Of some sheer infinite descent ; 

Or M^orse, as 1ilio,ugh 

Down, down for ever, I yas falling through 
The solid fjamework created things, 

And needs must sink and sink - 
. IntOjthe vast abyss. And crueller still, 

A fierce and restless fright begins to fill • „ 

The mansion of my soul And worse and wor^e, 

Some bodily form of ill 

• Floats on the wind, with many a loatlnjornc curse, 

Tainting the hallowed air, and laugUs*and flaps 
Y Y 
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Its hideous wings, 

And makes me wild with horror and dismay. 

" 

I went to sleep ; and now I am refreshed, 

A strange refreshment ;• for I feel in me 
An inexpi!*essivc lightness and a sense 
Of freedom, as 1 were at length myself, 

And ne^er had been before. How still it is ! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse ; 

Nor does one moment differ from the .next. 

I had a dream ; yes, some one softly said, 

* He’s gone and then a sigh went round the room. 

And thdn I surely heard a priestly ypice 
Cry ‘ Subvenite ; ’ and they knelt in prayer. 

I seem to hear him still; but thin and low 
And fainter and more faint the accents come 
As at an ever- widening interval. 

Ah, whence is this ? What is this severance ? 

This silence pours a solitariness 
Into the very essence of my sonf ; 

And the deep rest, so soothing ^nd so sweet, 

Hath something too of sternness and of pain, 

For it drives l)ack my thoughts upon tlieir spring 
By a strange introversion, and perforce 
I now begin to feed upon myself, 

Because I have nought else to feed upon.” 

That seems to me the highest kind ^of imaginative power> the 
imaginative power which enables him who possesses it first to enter 
into the real experience of others, and then to combine what it has 
thus interpreted, so as to throw a light on new situations analogous 
to, but not identical with, those from which it derived its lessons. 
The flexibility of Cardinal Newman’s imagination is at the root of all 
his intellectual power. Of that I have given already ample proof. He 
adapts himself at one time to the language of Scripture, and brings out 
of it infinitely more meaning than ordinary men; and at another, again, 
he adapts himself to the conventional .attitude of the soul, and discerns 
with the most perfect delicacy the finest shades of expression, the 
finest distinctions between the conventionality of one kind of con- 
ventional mind and the conventionality of another. Then again 
observe how he enters into the spirit of the Roman breviary, and 
translates the invocations of the Mass into a theological defence of its 
significanceand purport. And herfj^ finally, we have him putting together 
all the indications that his great experience has given him, of mental 
collapse — ^from the intermittent courage and breathlessness of ordinary 
deathbeds to the great climax of the Redeemer’s passion in the 
awful words that imply His having entered into even the sense of 
desertion and desolation peculiar to deaths of exhaustion — and com- 
bining them all in{o the most ppwerful delineation of the last great 
experience of human life which English literature contains. 

The idealism which thus takes up the highest actual experiences of 
men, and refirles or raises them in the direction which the heart seems 
to point Qut as that of some change which it has never yet experienced, 
is the highest kind 6f idealism attainable by men. Idealism that 
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attempts to go beyond this, necessarily fails from want of any real root. • 
But Cardinal Newman^s never does, go beyond this. ♦ It keeps close to 
human experience, rising aboye it only by prolonging the movement of 
the mind in the same direction in which the highest previous experience 
has already risen above that which was lower. I should say that Car- 
dinal Newman's genius reached perhaps its highest point of intensity 
in his old communion ; but its highest point of breadth, vigour, and 
grandeur in the commiunion to which he now belongs. But throughout 
his life his genius has shown itself rather in interpreting the nature 
of man than in interpreting the character of God. His purely 
theological writings arc comparatively tame. It is when he has to 
apply his theology to human wants and pretensions that you discover 
how great ii^ the scope of his genius, and how various the music of his 
pathos. When I spealf of his purely theological writings being 
comparatively tame, I rrfer only to writings like his book on 
Arianism, which do not dwell on the affinity of the creed they 
define for the mind of man. The moment he has to describe the 
growth of theology in the Church, its mingled fascination and repul- 
sion for the generations of men, his genius displays itself in its 
fulness, and I may instance the last University sermon which 
he preached in the Anglican Church, where Dr. Newman has thus 
described the evolution of the Christian creed, and anticipated the 
general scope of his Essay on Development. He describes how 
the great idea takes hold of a thousand minds by its living 
force, and will not be ruled or stinted, but is like a ^burning 
fire,' as the prophet speaks, ^ shut up within them,' till they are 
^ weary of forbearing and cannot stay,' and grows in them, and at 
length is born through them, perhaps in a long course of years, and 
even successive generations ; so that the doctrine may rather be said 
to use the minds of Christians, than to be used by them. Wonderful 
is it to see with what efibrt, hesitation, suspense, interruption, with 
how many swayings to the right and to the left, with how many 
reverses, yet with what certainty of advance, with what precision in 
its march, and with what ultimate completeness, it has-been evolved, 
till the whole truth, ^ self-balanced, on its centre hupg,' part answer- 
ing to part, one, absolute, integral, indissoluble, while the world 
lasts." And compare with this fine description of the e^^ution of the 
Christian creed, the description which he gives us in the sanae sermon 
of the evolution of a great and mysterious fine art : Let us take 
another instance of an outward and earthly form .... under 
which great wonders* unknown seem to be typified; I mean 
musical sounds, as they are exhibited most^ perfectly in instru- 
mental harmony. There are seven notes in the scale; make 
them fourteen, yet what a slender outfit for so vast an**enterprise ! 
What science brings so much out of so little ? Out of what poor 
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elements does some great master in it create his new world ! Shall 
we say that all Hhis exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or 
trick of art, like some game or fashion of the day, without reality, 
without meaning ? We may do so, and then, perhaps, we shall also 
account the science of theology to be a matter of words ; yet, as 
there is a divinity in the theology of the Church, which those who 
feel cannot communicate, so is there also in the wonderful creation 
of sublimity and beauty of which I am speaking. To many men, 
the very names which thp science employs are utterly incomprehensible. 
To speak of an idea or a subject seems to be Yanciful or trifling ; to 
apeak of the views which it opens upon us, to be childish extrava- 
gance ; yet is it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and dis- 
position of notes, so rich, yet so simple, so intricate, yet 'ao regulated, 
so various, yet so majestic, should be a mere sound which is gone, 
and perishes ? Can it be that these mysterious stirrings of heart, 
and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, 
and awful impressions from wc know not whence, should be wrought 
in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins and 
ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be.^ No; they have escaped 
from some higher sphere ; they arc the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created sound ; they arc echoes from our 
home ; they are the voice of angels or the Magnificat of saints, or 
the living laws of divine governance, or the divine Attributes ; some- 
thing are they besides themselves which we cannot compass, which 
we cannot utter, — though mortal man, and he, perhaps, not 
* otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting 
them.'" 

It would be impossible within the limits of an article to give 
any impression of the many sides of Cardinal Newman^s flexible 
and subtle, and above all luminous and lucid intellect. His 
greatest efforts arc never ambitious ; and whether you go with him 
or not, he is sure to interest you more than you anticipated, and to 
leave you with a sense of a wider horizon and of closer spiritual ties. 
If any one asks how one who is xwt a Roman Catholic can think the 
upshot of Dr. I^ewman^s career an immense gain to the world, when 
he, more than any living Englishman, has done so much to make 
men Romai\Catholics, I should reply that, in our age at least, it is 
no small gain to have made the Roman Church interesting and in- 
telligible to so many Protestants, and to have made at the same 
time a considerable number ofrProtestant convictions interesting 
and intelligible to so many Roman Catholics. And this, at 
least, Dr, Newman ^has done, though this is ihe least part of 
his work. Th6 greatest of his claimS on our gratitude is that 
he has added so much to our knowledge of human nature, and 
especially to our knowledge of the links which connect human 
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nature with the ^mpernatural life above us. If it has been the 
special philosophical work of the last generation ta show us how 
much of almost mechanical intelligence there is in the very structure 
of our bodies, to say nothing of the habits of our minds, it has been 
Cardinal Newman^s special work to explain the operation of implicit 
and unconscious, as distinguished from explicit and conscious, 
reasoning, on the higher life of men, and to vindicate tlie# trust- 
worthiness of that implicit reasoning whereve^ it is made the instru- 
ment of a constant and earnest purpose. But he has done much more 
than enlarge the philosophy of religious belief. Alike for Roman 
Catholics and for Protestants, he has invested religious subjects with 
a new and peculiar charm. He has shed on Scripture itself a silver 
light which/ in the minds* of many of us, connects indissolubly some 
of its greatest passages with his name and genius, and does this with- 
out intruding a single forced or artificial association. That he has 
enriched English literature with the most delicate and the most apt, 
the most musical and the most lustrous of English styles, would be 
nothing, if that style itself were not a living witness of the super- 
natural life in him which it expresses and reveals. For no one can 
love the style and not feel that its tenderness and its severity, its 
keen thrusts and its noble simplicity, its flexibility of movement and 
its firm grasp, its ideal music, its iridescent lights, and its pathetic 
sweetness, could never have existed at all except as the echo of a 
great mind living under the immediate eye of God. 

“ Thus God has willed 
Tliat man when lully skilled 
Still gropes in twilight dim, 

Pliiconipassed all his hours 
By fearfullest powers 
Indexible to him. 

That so he may discern 
His feebleness, 

And e’en for earth’s success 
To Him ill wisdom turn, 

Who holds for us the keys of either home, 

Earth and the world to come.” 

That noble stanza images not qply Cardinal Newman^s permanent 
thought, but the constant manner of the thinker, his pervading 
sense of the twilight of the human intellect, the delicate finish of 
his touch in sculpturing all that, in that twilight, hasjjg^en revealed 
to him, the reverence of his attitude towards the power that encom- 
passes him, and the strength in weakness which that attitude confers. 

• • 

Eichabd H. Hutton. 
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A STEP was taken not long ago with regard to the system of 
examination in one of the English universities whieh ought to 
be welcomed with joy and thankfulness by all to whom the rational 
study of history is a matter of any concern. It is perhaps more 
valuable as asserting a principle than because it is likely to work 
any great immediate results. But, as the assertion of a principle, 
it is invaluable. There is one university which has at last openly 
acknowledged the truth of the unity of history. Por the first time a 
real school of history has been founded, a school which adopts the wise 
principle which Arnold laid down forty years back, but which has as 
yet found no follower in practice. A school has actually arisen at 
Cambridge in which it is possible to take up ancient^^ and modern’^ 
authors side by side. It is perhaps too soon to judge of the 
working of the school or of its details. But, at any rate, the begin- 
ning has been made ; the true principle has been acknowledged, 
practically acknowledged, in the examination system of one of our 
great universities. No doubt the flew school will have its struggles 
to go through ; it is as yet but a tender herb, which may need some 
years of small rain to water it before it grows into a tree putting 
forth great ]branches. We must not despise the day of small things. 
All new schools, all new studies, must expect to be despised at first. 
There was a time when Greek was a new study, which had to fight 
its way against a Trojan opposition. New schools and studies are 
despised, as all discoveries, all reforms, are«» for a while despised. 
Lord Macaulay speaks of the fools of a period befoul recorded history, 
who objected to the introduction of thfe plough and of alphabetic 
writing, ^he line of their successors has never yet failed; and 
men who might at leaSt he mistaken for ‘members of the class have 
sometimes been seen even in the high places of universities. 
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The ne\r tripos Cambridge is a great step indeed in advance. 
It is the first attempt that has been made in English university 
teaching to grapple with the great facts of the history of the world. 
It is the first attempt to deal with the history of the world on 
reasonable biisis, to bind together branches of study which lose their 
chief meaning if kept apart from one another. Starting from the 
principle which the new tripos implies, it will for the first time be 
possible to deal with history as a whole, to bring out into its fitting 
prominence the great fact which is the centre of the history of the 
civilized world, but which, so long as history is unnaturally parted 
asunder into an ancient and a modern division, can never find its 
proper ackncyvledgment in either. 

Looked at from the oeicumenical standing-point, the history of 
Europe, as I have often striyen to point out, forms one long and un- 
broken drama, of which Rome is the one centre, the point to which 
all roads lead and the point from which all roads set forth again. 
In the usual division of ancient^^ and modern,^' it is impossible 
to look at Rome in its true position ; there is no opportunity 
to look from a single point of view at the joining of the roads 
and at their parting asunder. There is no opportunity to look, 
in their relations to one another, at the process by which the Roman 
dominion was formed, and at the process by which, in seeming to fall 
‘ asunder, it really started on a new life under new conditions. It 
might hardly be too much to say that, as what is called ancient^' 
history is commonly read, with the choice of authors which is com- 
monly made, the Roman Empire, as such, is not studied at all. The 
bearings of its supposed fall on the modern world do come in for 
some kind of acknowledgment on the part of ordinary students of 
modern^^ history ; the process by which it came together is, as a 
rule, altogether left out by ordinary students of ancient^^ history. 
Of course, this neglect is not necessarily involved in the division 
into ancient^^ and modern.^^ It would be perfectly possible to 
stop at an arbitrary point in the history of fhe Empire, and yet to read 
thoroughly and connectedly all* ‘that comes before that arbitrary 
point. By such a process, though the building would not be finished, 
the foundation at least would be laid. But, with the received system, 
not only are “ ancient” and “ modern” history apart, but 

ancient” history itself is looked at only in morsels. In the long 
drama of the life of Rorae*tllere arc two special acts — that is, there are 
two periods in the history of tho world — whose interest surpasses that 
of all other periods. These are the periods at which I have already 
hinted as’ that of the joining* of the roads and that pf their parting 
asunder. That i^, they are the periods when the Roman donjinion came 
* together, and the period when, to a superficial glance, it seems to 
have split asunder. The former comes wholly within the ancient’^ 
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range ; the latter comes on the marcl^ of ancient and modern." 
Yet, strange tq say, while the latter does come in for some little 
recognition in ordinary study, the former, it is hardly too much to 
say, is passed by altogether. 

Let us try to set forth the main features of these two great 
but neglected periods. The earlier answers mainly to the second 
century before Christ. The process by which Ahe Roman dominion 
was formed begins earlier and goes on later ; but it is in that century 
that its main features cdine out most strongly. The second period 
is longer and less easy to define, the more so as its definition would 
be different in different parts of Europe. It is essentially a transi- 
tional period, and something of a transitional character spreads over 
the whole time from the moment when thr Teutonic raqes become 
seriously dangerous to the Empire to the moment i^hen they make the 
Empire itself their own. That is, the period would reach from Marcus 
Aurelius to Charles the Great. This is a Western way of looking at 
things ; in the East we should have to draw other chronological 
limits, and to speak of other invaders. And within this long time 
we might pick out some shorter periods, 'say the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our sera, in which the general character of the period 
comes out most strongly of all. This later period, its Western side 
at least, does draw somewhat more attraction to it than the other. 
The ordinary ancient" or classical" student, well informed, it 
may be, as to some earlier and some later periods, often altogether 
leaves out the period when Greece lost independence, when Rome 
rose to dominion — when, we should rather say, from the point of view 
of universal history, that a new whole began to be formed in which 
both Greek and Roman elements had their share. 

The terms ancient" and “ modern" are thoroughly misleading 
when used to mark off two portions of history by a hard and' fast 
line. Yet we may for the nonce use those dangerous words, if we 
are allowed to give them our own definition. We may take them as 
merely conventional ways ctf marking an earlier state of things in 
which the history of the civilized wbrld falls wholly to the lot of the 
Greek and Italian nations, and a later state of things in which the 
TeutonidJ and Slavonic nations also step in to play their part. In 
both states Wf things the headship of the world has belonged to- 
Rome ; but the headship of Rome has taken different forms in the 
two periods. Over the older world Rome <ruled by direct dominion ; 
over the later world she has ruleci„.and stiH, rules, by a power of 
influence which has outlived her direct dominion by many ages. 
The two periods l^hen of special interest and instruction are the two 
that ruled that these two several forms of dominion should each in 
turn be the lieritage of Rome. The first ruled that dominion over 
the then civilized world, the Mediterranean world, should pass to a 
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single city of Italy. The second ruled that the dominion of that 
city, as a political dominion, should pass away, but that its headship, 
in the form of moral influence, should abide, as ^ar as we can judge, 
for ever. The third and second centuries before our sera, the fourth 
and fifth centuries after our sera, are the two great times in which the 
destiny of civilized man was decided. They are thus times which, in 
the oecumenical point* of view, are the very foremost of all times for 
instruction and interest. And the former of the two periods has the 
advantage over the latter, we may say over all other periods, of being 
recorded by a contemporary writer such as no other period ever 
knew. Polybios, and Polybios alone, fully knew the place of his own 
generation ip the general history of mankind. He alone wrote the 
history of his own time a/% part of the history of all time. He alone 
wrote of days in wfiich he, was no small actor from a point of view 
which wc have no need to shift, even after the wider experience of 
two thousand years.* 

It was the second century before our sera which fixed the oecumenical 
character of Rome. It determined that Rome should become the 
centre of all later history winning a position such as never fell to 
the lot of any other city or power in the world before or after. A long 
series of struggles in her own peninsula had made Rome the head of 
Italy. As such she became one of the chief powers of the world, 
the peer of the commonwealth of Carthage, of the kingdoms of 
Macedonia, Asia, and Egypt. But, like a power in modem Europe, 
she was only one great power among several ; even after the war with 
Pyrrhos it would have needed a far-seeing eye indeed to foretell that 
Rome would ever extend her power beyond Italy, or at the most 
beyond those neighbouring lands and islands which to us seem 
natural appendages to Italy, but which did not come within the defini- 
tion of Italy as the name was then understood. It was the war with 
Pyrrhos which made it clear that Sicily could no longer form a system 
apart, and which suggested that it was a more natural appendage 
to an Italian to an African dominion. The words attributed to 
Pyrrhos when he left Sicily weiriet forth the state of the case; he 
left the island as a battle-field for Rome and Carthage. The first 
Punic war appears in the writers nearest to the time as the War for 
Sicily/^ That was in truth its issue; the cession of tl>(ft)arthaginian 
possessions in Sicily to Rome, followed by the cession of Sardinia and 
Corsica, the Roman advance in the northern part of what soon began 
to be called Italy, left JS^ome in. possession of all that now seems to 
be essential to the position of an Italian power, and of little else. 

• i 

^ On the historical position of Polybios, may I be allowed to refer to what I said 
eleven years in my llede Lecture at Cambridge, “ Comparative Polijbica,’* pp. 311 et 

and earlier still in “Federal Government,” i. 22S? Since this paragraph was 
written, I have lighted on the appreciative and dis<?riminating portrait drawn by 
Uanke, Weltgeschichte,” vol. ii. pp. 385 et seq. 
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Rome and Carthage were now the two great powers of the West. 
There was as yet nothing to show that Rome would ever become thfe 
sole power of the '^est, still less that she would ever become a 
power in the Elist, That is to say, there was nothing to show it 
beyond the inherent likelihood, a likelihood yet stronger in those 
days than it is now, that a power which had become so great would 
become greater, and the likelihood that powers in the position of 
Rome and Carthage would be sure to find some new ground of 
quarrel. Setting aside these probabilities, amounting as they did 
almost to certainties, the power of Rome, as it stood at the end 
of the first Punic war, was a compact dominion, hanging well 
together, a power which, according to modern ideas, might go on 
for ages without further extension. But onei scries of events changed 
it from one of two great powers of the Wes,t into tite single dominant 
power of the West; a second series of events made it the single 
dominant power of West and East alike. 

This last proeess was the work of the earlier of our two periods, 
the period which made Rome in the oecumenical sense. Our second 
period might seem at first sight to have ^inmade Rome ; in truth it 
made her afresh. By splitting her dominion asunder, it multiplied 
her centres of influence. It called into being a New Rome alongside 
of the Old, each continuing in its own way the influence of Rome, one 
of them continuing for ages the direct heritage of her political power. 
The Old Rome became the teacher of the nations which first broke her 
political power in pieces and then brought it together again in their 
own hands as the most precious of possessions. The New Rome 
became the teacher of other nations which could neither break her 
power in pieces nor yet grasp it as their own. The Teuton came to 
wear the crown of Rome in Rome itself ; the Slave could at most 
wear an imitation of it in Ochrida or Skoupi. And if vast regions 
fell away alike from the dominion and the teaching of either Rome, if 
Egypt and Syria were utterly lopped away, if Spain bowed for a long 
season to Semitic conquerors more abiding than HamilCar and 
Asdru^al,if Western Asia and South-Eastern Europe fell under the still 
abiding rule of invaders more terrible than Mithridates and Chosroes, 
the loss was more than made up, as lands which had never formed 
part of-RomS?f elder political dominion were brought within the 
range of her moral influence. What the first period called into 
being, the unique position of Rome in the! ^orld, the second period 
preserved by giving it the only shape in whicih it could be abiding. 
No other kingdom or commonwealth, before or after^held the position 
to which Rome rose, that of being absolutely alone in the civilized 
world without peer or rival. All the lands and cities which had risen to 
partial power, Athens, Pdla, Antioch, Alexandria, Syracuse, Carthage, 
Massilia, were all her subjects or dependencies. Her wars were 
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no longer wars with States equal and like to herself, but wars, whether 
of aggression or of defence, waged against nations* which entered 
the civilized world only by becoming her subje<i>:s or disciples. The 
second period ordered that those who failed to becofte her subjects, 
those who became to a great extent her masters, should also become 
htv disciples. By this time, it must be remembered, Rome had 
wrought for herself a* law from within, she had adopted forjberself a 
creed from without. The influence of Rome now meant the influence 
of her law and of her creed, and the influence of her tongue as the 
instrument of both. Ataulf once cherished the thought that 
Romania should pass away, and that the world should become Gothia 
instead. He came to a better mind, and ruled that the Gothic 
sword should be the insltument of Roman law and culture."^ So it 
has been ever since ; the vcsolve of Ataulf is the very embodiment 
in words of the work of our second period. 

The two periods again agree in this. The Rome that ruled the 
world was not a purely Roman Rome; it was a Rome which was 
largely brought under Greek influences, a Rome on which Greece 
had wrought a work almost as great as Rome was herself to work in 
after ages on the Teuton and the Slave. It is not too much to say 
that, wherever Rome conquered, she carried Greece with her. Now 
it was these too great transitional periods which settled, each in its 
time, the relations between Rome and Greece. The first period was 
marked by what to all appearance was the subjugation of Greece by 
Rome, what in truth was her political subjugation. The very essence 
and result of the period is that Greece and all the lands which had 
been in any measure hellenized, all the lands whose^ dominant culture 
was Greek, should pass, in a political sense, within the range, first 
of Roman influence and then of Roman dominion. But in the point 
of vifew of oecumenical history, this very process was, as even a Roman 
poet could partly sec, the entrance of Rome herself within the 
range of Hellenic influences of another kind. Rome had long had 
Greek subjects and allies in Itajy, in Sicily, on the qoasts of Gaul, 
und Spain. But they became suojects and allies of Rome through 
their geographical position ; outposts of Greek life in the West, they 
qame under the influence, they came under the domini^ of the great 
power of the West. The relation, the partnership so "ter speak, 
between. Rome and Greece which created the culture of the 

ancient^^ world, reall/ began when Rome crossed the Hadriatic, 
> • 

* The memorable declaration of Ataulf comes at the very end of the history of Orosius. 
I jiuote it in full, “ Cemparative Politics,” p. 495. The essence is that Ataulf had once 
wished, **ut, obliterato Komano nomine, Koraaniim omne*solum Oothorum imperiumet 

faceret et vocaret, essetque Gothia quod Romania fuisset, fieret nnne Atthaulfus 

quod quondam Ccesar Augustus.” He learns better and makes up.fiia mind, ut 
gloriam sibi de restitnendo in integrum augendoque Romano nomine Gothoritm virihus 
quaereret, habereturque apud posteros Roraaniae restitfhiioniB auctor, postquam esse non 
poterat inmutator.” These words imply all later- history. 
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and first won Greek subjects and allies on the Greek side of the gulf. 
When Rome won in Apollonia her first ally or dependency amon]g 
Greek cities in the Greek peninsula^ the march of events began 
which in the eiid translated Rome herself to the* shores of the 
Bosporos. When the Macedonian kingdoms in Europe and Asia 
became, first dependencies, then provinces, of Rome, Rome took upon 
herself the function which had before been held by the successors of 
Alexander as the champion of the then civilized world against the 
barbarians of the north* and of the further east. * The fights of 
Kynoskephalai, of Magnesia, and of Pydna, laid on Rome the duty 
which she discharged in after ages when successive Emperors 
had to guard tlie frontiers of Romania against the ^ incursions 
of the Slave, the Saracen, and the Tiu^k. To discharge that 
duty as was needed, a New Rome, a Gyeek-speaking Rome, had 
to be called into being ; and the calling into being of that New Rome 
is the most distinctive outward mark of our second period. Our two 
periods then, our periods of transition, of growth, of the expansion of 
old elements and of the reception of new, are closely connected with 
one another. Each wrought a differeiA sfage of the same work. 
The earlier period called into being the oecumenical headship of 
Rome : the later period determined the character which that head- 
ship should finally put on. One laid Greece politically at the feet 
of Rome, in order that Rome might become the disciple and mis- 
sionary of the intellectual culture of Greece. The other translated 
Rome herself to Greek soil, and made the new Greek Rome the 
champion and missionary of the law and the dominion, for a while 
even of the speech, of the elder Latin Rome. In short, whether we 
look to the Eastern or to the Western side of European affairs, as 
we shall find the fact of the Roman dominion to be the central fact 
of all European history, wc shall find that it was these two peiiods 
which determined what the history of that dominion should be. 
Rome could become mistress of all Europe only by putting on more 
or less of a Greek character, a character which grew and strengthened, 
till, in a large part of her dominicfti, Roman and Greek came to be 
words of the sam 6 meaning. So the Teuton and the Slave. could 
not establish themselves within the Roman borders without be- 
coming *,tl;e filfis^'iples as well as the conquerors of Rome. The 
Tejiton in the West could not do his share in the work without so 
largely putting on a Roman character as to cvili into being a third thing, 
u thing which we cannot call either Roman o,r Teutonic, but which 
has grown out of the union of the two, the later being of Western 
Europe and its c9lonie8j above all the being of the feomance nations, 
their mixed tongue, their mixed national life. Nothing answering to 
this took place in the East. The East, it must never be forgotten, 
has its Romance folk, its l^omance speech, to show as well as the West, 
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the folk and speech of that new-born kingdom which alone among the* 
powers of Europe still cleaves to the Roman name. That is to say, 
wherever in the South-Eastern peninsula Greek influences had not 
established themselves, Rome, Old Rome, could exercise the same 
kind of influence which she exercised in the West. That particular 
kind of influence Greece seems never to have exercised. She could 
thoroughly hellenize a people who had in them the power to be hel- 
lenized ; she could sptead a rim, a veneer, of Hellenic culture over a 
land whose substance remained barbarian ; she could, when she had 
become identified with Rome, become the model to nations which 
followed her in many things without adopting her tongue. Rut a 
thoroughly mixed people, a people formed out of Greek and Slavonic 
elements, im the same way in which the Romance nations are formed 
out of Latin and Teutonib elements, there has never been. There are 
many causes for this difference which would carry us too far from our 
present subject. In short, as was hinted some way back, the 
analogies which are suggested by our present subject arc more 
perfect in the West than in the East. The Teuton played both sides 
of his mixed part, at onjsc jis conqueror and as disciple, far more 
thoroughly than the Slave. 

Now it is hardly too much to say that all that comes before, 
between, after, these two ruling periods of history is but the mak- 
ing ready for -them or the results that come of them. The earlier 
history both of Greece and of Italy is but the history of the days of 
making ready ; it is the history of the process by which the two lands 
were schooled for their several shares in their joint dominion over 
mankind. While we dwell in the world of Thucydides, we are making 
ourselves at home with one of the elements which go to make up 
the wider w’orld of Polybios. On the other side of the Hadriatic, 
where we have no Thucydides to guide us, wc make our way, 
dimly and feebly, by such imperfect light as we have, to some con- 
ception of the true nature and destiny of the other element. We 
learn what that Greece was which Rome was in one sense to conquer, 
and which was in another sen^p to conquer Romo. We learn 
less clearly what that Rome was which thus needed, by a twofold 
process, to take Greece into a partnership in lier dominion. In the 
time which lies between the two destructive and creatWQgjeriods, the 
time that is of the earlier Roman Empire, we mark the lusion of 
the elements out of which that Empire was formed, the process by 
which they grew into the body wjiich the second period was to make 
thp later ruler and ^teacher t)f the nations. The second period 
past, we study itp results in the whole later history of the civilized 
world, that world which still i^ truly Latinitas^ but which became Latu 
nitas only by the Teuton becoming the missionary of his Latin master. 

Then again, besides the two great visibJ6 periods of crisis, there 
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are some other periods which are, though sometimes less coijl- 
spicuously, periods of crisis in another way. They are periods who^e 
work was to make the work of the two great transitional periods 
possible, specially to do so by clearing away some hindrance which 
stood in the way of their work. Thus the time of the early Roman 
Empire, above all the so-called Augustan age, seems at first sight like 
a moment of rest between the two stirriug and creative times. The 
work ofi the earlier period seems to be over ; ‘the work of the later 
period seems not to h^ve begun. And yet, from another point of 
view, the Augustan age itself is one of the periods of crisis, one of 
the periods which determine that the course of history shall bo what 
it actually has been and not something else. It is this in a much 
deeper sense than its superficial aspect as the time when the com- 
monwealth of Rome begins to change to the rule of a single man, 
first virtual, and then avowed.* That was the necessary result of 
the establishment of Rome as the ruling city of the world. The 
old municipal constitution of that city proved itself unequal to 
the task of ruling the dominion that it had won. Rome could abide 
as the mistress of the world only by ceasing to be mistress of herself. 
In the deeper and more oecumenical view, the Augustan age has an 
importance of another kind, in its likeness to a period with which at 
first sight it appears to have very little in common. It may sound like 
a paradox to say that the Augustan age stands to our second period in 
much the same relation in which the Punic wars, above all the great 
war with Hannibal, stands to the first. 

At the wars between Rome and Carthage we have already had occasion 
to glance. The result of the first was to make Rome thoroughly the 
mistress of Italy by adding to her dominion the great islands which 
seem natural appendages to Italy. The second, after bringing her 
nearer to overthrow than she found herself at any other moment 
between Brennus and Alaric, ended by making Rome the dominant 
power in Western Europe. The most prominent side of the Augustan 
age is certainly very different from this. At a superficial glance it is 
not easy to see any likeness between what seems to be the least stirring 
time in the whole Roman history, the days when the world seems to 
sleep unmolested under the Roman Peace, and the days of deadly 
struggle, wljen Rome had to fight for her own being on her own 
soil, !^nd ySt these two periods, so widely unlike, act each in a 
strange way as forerunners severally of the two periods which we 
have marked out as the special times of transition. The wars with 
Carthage look both backward and forward ; they fixed Rome's posi- 

♦ It paiglit be moM accurfite to say, the merging of all the offices of the common- 
we^th in a single office. The Imperial theory required that the Imperial authority, tne 
union of all > earlier authorities, should be supremo and luidisputed. It by no meatis 
required that that authority should be always vested in a single man. Hence the ^ 
Imperial office was so often held in partnership by two or more Imperial colleagues. 
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tion in the West ; but they also, above all the war with Hannibal, 
opened the way for the days when Rome spread, first her influence, 
tlien her dominion, over the nations east of the 'Hadriatic. The 
earlier Empire, the age of Augustus, opened the way for the 
days when Rome spread her influence, but not her dominion, 
over the nations east of the Rhine and north of the Danube, 
And in each case the way was opened by processes, which 
though in one serise they seem most opposite to eaoh other, 
were in a wider view essentially of the sai^ie kind. In each case, 
before the great period of transition came, when it was as yet only 
foreshadowed, a blow was threatened which might have hindered the 
work of that period from ever being done at all. In the earlier case 
it was a bJow struck at Rome ; in the later case it was a blow 
struck by *Rome. Rom^, on the eve of her advance to the headship 
of the Mediterranean lands, was checked by the rivalry of Carthage, 
by the long campaigns of Hannibal in Italy. The first Punic 
war came when she had just begun her abiding relations 
with the Greek nation by establishing her supremacy over 
the Greeks of Italy. J[t was itself a war to determine whether 
Rome or Carthage should hold the headship of Sicily and the 
Greek cities of that island. The Hannibalian war came when 
Rome had just begun relations with the more immediate Greek world, 
when she had established herself as a power east of the Hadriatic, when, 
in becoming the protector of Apollonia, Epidamnos, and Korkyra, she 
had taken the first step towards her own translation to Byzantion. 
Rome was just beginning to stretch forth her hands towards the 
general dominion of Europe when the question came whether Europe 
should remain Europe at all. As things turned out, the Punic 
wars were a mere check to the progress of Rome ; in Spain and 
Africa indeed they were not even a check, but rather a step in that 
progress. In the relations between Western and Eastern Europe 
they were but an episode, a great and terrible episode, an episode 
which had great and abiding results, but still only an episode in 
the main tale. But had thingg^ turned the other way, had fortune 
gone for Carthage and for Hannibal, had Rome been overthrown or 
even seriously weakened, the history of the world must have been 
other than what it has been. The world-wide do^j^gS Rome 
could never have been reached, or could have been rcacheo^hlyHjy 
steps wholly different from those by which in the end it was reached. 
Such was the blow struck at Rpme, a blow which, had it gone fully 
to its mark, would have been'a blow indeed, not only to Rome, but 
to all that Rome represents in later history. Our admiration for 
the great Phoenician commbnwealth, for the hero-l/rood of the Sons 
of Thunder, even for the foremost of that brood, for H^onnibal him- 
self, must not blind us to the fact that ,the men who fought for 
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• Borne against him fought in the same cause, in another stage of the 
same abiding struggle, as the men who fought at Marathon and the 
men who foughib at Tours. 

So it was in the later time. Then Rome, instead of having a 
blow struck at her, herself struck a blow. It was a blow which, like 
that which had been struck at her, failed to go wholly to its mark ; 
but it was one which, if it had so gone, might have changed the fate of 
the world, above all the destiny of our own race, fBr ever. As the success 
of Hannibal might havc^ hindered Rome from rising to European 
headship at all, so the full success of Urusus and Gcrmanicus might 
have given her an European headship too great for the future history 
of mankind. It was the great day by the Teutoburg Wood which 
made our second period of transition possible, which opened the way 
for the whole later history of Germany, of •^Britain, and of America. 
Had Germany been incorporated with the® then Roman Empire like 
Gaul and Spain, had Rome conquered Germany instead of Germany in 
after days winning the crown of Rome, all that the Teutonic race 
was to do in our second great determining period, all that was to 
follow as the result of that second determining period, would have been 
blotted out from the world^s annals before it had won a place in them. 
As it was, Arminius, deliverer of Germany, was the deliverer of 
mankind from a clanger akin to the danger which overhung the world 
in the days of Hannibal. For the destined course of the world^s 
history, it was needful at one time to check and to overthrow the 
enemies of Rome, it was needful at a later time to check, but not 
to overthrow, the power of Rome herself. In the wider view of 
history Scipio and Arminius hold places which strangely answ^er to 
one another. The victory of the one made that course of events 
possible which determined that the headship of Europe should pass to 
Rome. The victory of the other made that course of events possible 
which determined the final shape which the headship of Rome sliould 
take. 

Now when we look at the general history of the world from this 
point of viewy it certainly seems a, strange thing that no periods 
should be so commonly, one might almost say so universally, 
neglected as the two which, beyond all others, directly determined 
the course o£^Hiat history. There are no times which are so little 
inibwiCeven t^men who are fairly well informed as to other times. 
Men who would be ashamed if they did not know everything of the 
age of Thucydides, men who would Jbe ashanied if they did not know 
at best the literature of the age of •Augustus are content to know 
nothing of the age of Polybios. Men who are at ,home in modern 
and even in mecKieval l^istory have often*’ very vague notions of the 
age of Z6sii3:)os and Procopius. Yet it sounds like attempting to 
finish the biiilding witHgut having laid the foundation to try to 
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master even the mere literature of the Roman Empire without master- 
ing the events through which, and the conditions under which, the 
Empire came into being. It is much the same to try to master the 
history of the nations of modern Europe without mastering the 
transitional period in which some of those nations came into being, 
while others received an impulse which affected the whole current 
of their later life. And, from the purely Greek point of view, if 
we look at Greek history, not simply as the record of the Athenian 
democracy, but as the record of the Greek imtion in its place in tlie 
general history of the world, it is impossible to overrate the impor- 
tance of either period. No time is richer in political teaching than 
the age of Polybios. If his inestimable work — ^inestimable even in 
its fragments — taught us only the tale of the advance of Rome, it 
would be & possession for all time worthy to be set alongside of the 
earlier possession for all time. But he teaches us far more than 
this. If his political picture is less fresh than that of Thucydides, it 
is far more varied ; it supplies far more direct analogies with modern 
times. In the age of Thucydides we see nothing but the Greek city- 
eommunity — ruling, to he sure, whenever it has the chance, over 
other Greek city-communities — and the vast barbaric kingdom. 
Federal unions have not spread beyond the less advanced branches of 
the Greek nation ; kingsl\ip worthy of the name is not the constitution 
of any State acknowledged as Greek. In the Greece of Polybios we 
oome across a far more complicated state of things. The city-com- 
munity, the democratic city-community, the maritime city-com- 
munity, is still there ; its place only is changed ; we have to look for 
its most brilliant example no longer at Athens but at Rhodes. The 
Federal States, now taking in the greater and more important part of 
continental Greece, are to be seen in their full developement, the living 
forenyiners of modern America and modern Switzerland, teaching 
lessons far more directly practical for our own time than any that the 
{single city, aristocratic or democratic, can teach us. Kings too, and all 
that follows on the presence of kings, now play a great part even 
in the immediate Greek world.* » Asia and Egypt, ‘under their 
Macedonian kings, though their hellenism is a mere fringe or rim on 
a barbarian body, are still very different from Asia and Egypt under 
barbarian kings. They have become part of the civilj<!!.L5>*t«y i3jddy o f 
the Greek world; the Scleukids and the Ptolemies play their part in 
that world, not as outsjd^rs, but as members. Macedonia and 
Pergamon come nearer still ; to these we cannot deny a place in the 
inner Greek world, alongside of fehodcs and Achaia. And no error 
can be greater than that of looking at these pojvers, alike kingdoms, 
confederations, and single cities, as petty States, worn-out States, or^ 
as those who talk in that way would be more likely *{0 put it, 
effete States.^^ We may perhaps wish that? the diplomatist Aratos 
VOL. XLV. * z 
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had been a better soldier, and the soldier PhilopoimSn a better 
diplomatist ; but it was hardly an effete” State which rose to the 
first place in Greece under their hands. All these States are 
physically far greater than the Greek States of the age, of Thucydides ; 
allowing for the different scale of the whole world, they rank with 
modern great powers ; as long as they are left to themselves, they 
form a political world full of life and energy. If they seem small, it 
is not bc»cause they are such in themselves, but* because a power had 
arisen by the side of them such as the world never saw before or 
after. No other power of the civilized world ever rose to such a 
position as that of Rome, and the speed with which she won it is not 
the least wonderful part of the tale. For her position in Italy she 
had to fight long and hard ; for her position in the West? she had to 
fight long and bard; but, once head of llaly, goes on to win the 
headship of the world almost at a bloff. It took indeed some 
centuries fully to gather' in the spoil ; the Empire was becoming an 
old institution before every land and city within its geographical 
limits had become formally incorporated with its political substance. 
But the practical work was done in a v/3ry few years, in the first 
dozen years or so of the second century b.c. After the overthrow 
of Philip and Antiochos, no part of the Greek world was as it had 
been before the second Macedonian war. ^ A power had appeared 
unlike every other power which had before been seen, a power which 
at once changed friends and enemies alike into practical dependents. 
To conclude a friendly treaty on equal terms was as dangerous as to 
be overthrown in a great battle. It is wonderful indeed to look at 
the work of these few years. Rome steps into a world full of 
political and military life, and every one of its States seems stricken 
as it were with palsy at her first touch. They do not die at once ; 
they are drawn within the range of the destroyer by a kind of 
fascination. And yet destroyer we should hardly say. If political life 
died out, life enough of other kinds lived on to make the conquerors 
of Greece quite other than they were before they began her conquest. 

So it is also in our second period of transition. We apply very 
freely the words/' decay,” " decline,” " fall,” to the Roman Empire of 
the fourth and fifth centuries ; and effete” is the standing epithet 
of its Eastern division, even when the mighty Macedonian dynasty 
*»^bes T^th conquering and to conquer from the foot of Ararat to the 
foot of iEtna. The abiding life of the Eastern Empire still seems to 
be to many minds the hardest of lessons ; but we have just now more 
to do with the Western. The fabric of Roifiiian power in the West 
seems to give way almost as suddenly at the touch^^of the Goth as the 
Greek politicab world of the age of Polybios gave way at the touch 
of the Roman. Julian could have as little foretold the days of 
Honorius or even the days of Valens, as Philopoim^n, when he led the 
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charge of Megalopolis at Sellasia, could have foreseen the days when’ 
all that he could do would be to try to accept the bidding of Eome 
without utter loss of national dignity. Yet both the systems which 
seemed to give way really lived on in other shapes ; the Eoman 
became the disciple of the [conquered Greek ; the Teuton became 
the disciple of the conquered Eoman. And, if Eome gave way 
almost as suddenly as Greece, Eome, even Western Eome, 
recovered herself as* Greece never did. The Eome of tBe Popes 
was strangely called into being by the restoration of the Imperial 
power in the sixth century. One can hardly fancy the part 
of Gregory the Great being played under a Gothic king. The 
part of the next Gregories, of Zachary, of the Hadrian and 
the Leo of* Charles the Great, would have been clearly impossible. 
We might* almost compare the times of Belisarius with times of 
which we have already Spoken, with the time of Hannibal, the 
time of Arminius. An abiding Gothic rule in Italy would not have 
led to the general result of the ages of transition. The Eoman 
Empire was to abide; ever in the West it was to live again; but 
it was by a Teutonic prince that its powers were to be wielded. 
The overthrow of the Goth was the needful condition of the Imperial 
consecration of the Frank. 

It is not a new task for me to plead the cause either of the age of 
Polybios or of the age of Procopius taken by itself. I have now 
tried to put their relation to one another and to the general history of 
the world more clearly than, so far as I know, they have ever been 
put before. I trust, in another article, to point out some instances 
of the way in which the events of our first period and of the times 
before it influenced the general state of things in the ages between 
our first period and our second. 


Edward A, Freeman. 
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W E are apt to regard pain as too exclusively an evil, and an 
unmitigated evil. 

We regard it as the essential part of the pripaal curse ; its endurance 
is part of servitude, or the fate of the vanquished amidst savage races. 
Pain deliberately inflicted was the weapon of the Inquisition. The 
pain the Red Indian inflicted upon his white captives roused feelings 
which have resulted in the extermination of the Indian over mighty 
tracts where once he was supreme. Pain was the chief means of 
government with oriental despotisms. Pain in disease has always 
been regarded as the great part of the cross we have to bear. 

Yet the question may be asked, is pain an unmitigated evil ; has 
not pain other aspects, other sides to it ? Is the pain of disease, or 
of an injury not often highly, indeed eminently useful ? 

There are certainly forms of pain, indeed, to which animated beings 
are subject, which seem devoid of any good purpose, such as the pain 
inflicted by a cancerous growth. Cancer does not necessarily pro- 
duce pain, and in nerveless regions its growth is not productive of 
suflFering. But when a nerve-fibril^ .gets catight by the progressing 
cell-growth of canper, and is pressed upon by its remorseless grasp, 
then pain, persistent and agonizing, is the result. Probably no 
torture that^^gigis ever inflicted by man on man is more exquisite than 
^fe»i>^*ufi!sed by Hhe grip of a cancerous growth ; where, as Mont- 
gomery wrote, there is no temporary relief but in opium, no per- 
manent rest but in the grave.^^ Such pain lends to the sufferer the 
determination requisite to submit to the removal of the mass by the 
knife, where practicable^ a measure by which life may be prolonged, 
even when the prospect ultimately is hopeless. 

It would,* however, be very erroneous and one-sided to regard pain 
solely, or even chiefly frdip the point of view here put forth. 
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Pain is the protector of the voiceless tissues ! It tells us to desist 
from efforts when they are becoming injurious , it te^aches us to avoid 
what is destructive to the tissues; it compels us to rest injured 
parts, and so to permit of their repair. Pain, then, is very far from 
an unmitigated evil. Without the sensitive skin in which our bodies 
are enclosed, injury would constantly be inflicted upon the tissues ; 
and without the lessons taught us by j^ain, there is every reason to 
believe that most mischievous and injurious acts would be Constantly 
committed. ^ 

To what injuries, blows, burns, contusions, &c., would not the 
framework of man and of animals be subjected if the slow lessons 
of consequential injury were left without the sharp reproof of pain. 
The suffering immediately attracts the attention, and consequently that 
which would do much damage is avoided, not from any rational con- 
sideration of the consequences, but from the pain directly produced. 
Without the advantages which thus spring from pain, animals and 
savage men would incessantly be inflicting much injury upon them- 
selves, and indeed often be imperilling their existence. Pain from 
this point of view is distinctly preservative throughout the whole 
of animated creation. The utility of pain is seen in the membrane 
which sweeps the surface of the eye, for instance, iiv several 
animals, whenever any irritant particle is brought into contact with 
these delicate structures. The pain caused by the foreign body sets 
up reflexly a muscular contraction in this membrane, and thus it is 
brought across the eye, sweeping the surface, and so the offending 
matter is removed. When the foreign body is too fixed to be so 
removed, disorganization of the eye follows, and amidst a general 
destruction of the organ the irritant matter is got rid of. Destruc- 
tion of the eye in these animals would be a common occurrence if 
it were not for this muscular arrangement, and pain is the excitant ; 
it is, as it were, the finger which pulls the trigger, and so the 
machinery already provided and prepared is set in action thereby. 
In man the suffering caused by a foreign body in the eye calls the 
attention to the part, and lead^ to its removal. If it were not for 
the pain so produced irremediable mischief would ‘often be permitted 
to go on unchecked, because unnoticed. 

Not only does pain so defend the eye from the injuf jfei3^.f.ffe cts of 
foreign bodies, it often serves to protect the delicate orgiaxrom 
overwork ; and where pain is so produced, rest is given to the part, 
and recovery is instituted. Especially is this seen where the eyes 
are not an absolute *pair, and long perusal of a page strains them* 
Proper spectacles making Ijhe eyes a pair giv^e prompt and permanent 
relief. The grave diseases of the eye are those wWh are painless, 
where incipient disease is aggravated by^ persisting action; all of 
which would be avoided if pain were a consequence of the malady. 
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The advantages which ensue from pain are most markedly seen, 
and are most ojbvious, in the case of injuries. When a joint is 
sprained the pain caused by movement in it compels the rest which is 
essential to repair. If there were no pain produced by motion 
the parts would almost certainly be exercised to the detriment and 
to the delay of the reparative processes. So too, in broken bones, 
the agony caused by motion is such that a fixed position is maintained 
for weeks ; with the result that the part, being kept at absolute rest, 
is thus permitted to recover as speedily as may be. All who have 
thought over the matter must know well how irksome it is to main- 
tain one position for any length of time : the keen sense of weari- 
ness and the inclination to change the posture become at once 
insupportable and irresistible. But if sharp #pain be the co^nsequence 
of movement, how steadily is the position maintained for days, and 
even weeks ? Where there is a fractured bone, or an inflamed joint, 
the sense of weariness is restrained, and an irksome and otherwise 
intolerable attitude is willingly kept up and sustained. Pain is pro- 
duced by motion, which further excites nutritive changes. If a bone 
be broken the first result is pain ; the secondary, or reflex results, are 
the formation of a large mass, or cell-growth, around the broken ends 
of the bone, which acts as a species of splint, and keeps the parts at 
rest as well as in apposition. Underneath this natural splint, and 
protected by pain, the truly reparative process goes on in the ends of 
the bone. By rest and the use of artificial splints the surgeon 
reduces the necessity for this new growth, this natural splint, and so 
avoids the deformity which so commonly ensues when the natural 
splint is unaided by art. Hilton, in his well-known work, On 
Rest and Pain," tells of a washerwoman who had a large mass on 
her collar-bone, which presented all the characters of a bony tumour. 
The fact was the clavicle was fractured ; but, as it happened, move- 
ment did not in this case elicit pain, and the woman toiled on at her 
occupation, and soon an enormous and unwontedly massive natural 
splint was required to permit of reunion taking place. The nutritive 
changes were here excessive, and inifead of pain an unusual tissue- 
growth was set up! 

When a joint is injured, pain is the great agent by which, repair 
is^jejndp^e^ Suppose, for the sake of example, we take a 

hip-joint in a delicate person, which has been subjected to a jar, or a 
concussion from leaping, or other similar cause of jar. The surfaces 
of the joint become inflamed, exqifi^ite pain ^is the consequence, 
especially on any movement, and so absolute rest is secured. If the 
case falls into the^ hands of a skilful surgeon, he produces still more 
complete rest for the parts by extending the limb, as by a weight 
attached to the ankle, and hung over a pulley at the foot of the bed, 
so releasing the inflame<f surfaces from contact. By such means 
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both paia in avoided and ready repair permitted. In less fortunate? 
<iases, tissue-changes are set up, a natural splint is formed by an 
infiltration into the neighbouring parts until they feel brawny and 
hard, so that motion is abolished or limited ; while the inflammatory 
processes in the joint itself produce a cell- growth within it, which 
glues the parts together, and recovery is attained, but with the loss of 
movement in the joint ; and in bad cases, surgical interference with 
knife and saw is required to restore movement. • 

In like manner pain is most protective itf certain internal diseases. 
Thus in inflammation of the large serous covering whicli invests the 
abdominal viscera and lines the walls of this space, pain, the result of 
movement, secures rest. This large lubricating surface in health 
permits of^the contained viscera gliding gently upon each other, and 
on their boundary walls ; but when it becomes inflamed, the friction 
of the dry surfaces pro&uces intense pain, and quietude is thus 
enforced. Doubtless this pain is often such as to constitute a great 
danger to life; nevertheless, without it and its consequences more 
serious mischief would usually be produced. When there is an 
abscess in the liver, pain is induced by movement of this viscus, and 
so we find the muscles of the abdominal wall over the liver rigid and 
hard, thus keeping the organ at rest, in sitH. When a rib is broken, 
the fractured ends rub upon the pleura, and excite inflammation of 
it ; and the pain thus set up causes the patient to call in a surgeon, 
who places the thorax in comparative quietude by a bandage, and the 
friction being so minimised repair is permitted. Then in certain 
conditions of the stomach, pain is produced by improper food ; and 
so dyspepsia guides the sufferer to the choice of suitable food, which 
does not set up pain. Such are some of the best known instances of 
the utility of pain in local ailments or injuries. There are, however, 
more general conditions which evoke pain, and where that pain is the 
means of the condition being relieved, or remedied by medical art. 
Take neuralgia for instance. It may be the outcome of several 
conditions which have to be discriminated for its relief. In the 
young and in early adult life itp^s almost always the fesult of imper- 
fect tissue-nutrition, however caused. Romberg# wrote with equal 
poetical feeling and scientific truth, Pain is the prayer of a nerve 
for healthy blood,^^ and neuralgia is the common outc»^Q^c)f blood 
either poverty-stricken or poisoned by some delete Aous ingreldSSI' 
as in material poisoning for instance. Without the pain so produced 
the condition would go on unrelieved, and ulterior organic changes 
would probably be blrought about. But pain impels the sufferer to 
seek relief. • ^ • 

The pale, bloodless creature who is the prey of facial neuralgia, or 
that pain in the intercostal nerves which is felt below the heart 
(and commonly referred to that organ)^ is compelled thereby to 
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' desist from exhausting efforts, and to seek in rest and good food 
that relief which is so imperatively demanded by the pain. Here 
pain is the protector of the system generally, and its expressive 
though inarticulate tones attract attention to the requirements of 
the organism. If not attended to, the call becomes more urgent iu 
its reiterated and sharper demands. With several persons known 
intimately to the writer, neuralgic pain is the first evidence of the 
system being overtaxed. In one gentleman this is very marked. 
Long and sustained over^exertion, mental and bodily, %omc years ago- 
brought on a most severe and continued attack of sciatica, which 
necessitated a lengthened rest before recovery was completed. He 
now knows distinctly how far he may go with impunity. Aa 
long as his efforts do not overtask the systepa he remains^free from 
pain: as soon as they become excessive, little whiffs or puffs of 
neuralgic pain in the sciatic nerve warn him to desist ; if these 
warnings are not attended to, the whiffs become gusts of agony, 
which compel attention, and secure for the system the needed rest. 
After repeated lessons, his education in this respect has become com- 
plete, and the first twinge of this well-knewn pain causes him to 
set aside his pallet and his easel, and seek leisure amidst fresh air 
and sylvan scenery. In this case the pain is directly conservative 
and conducive to health, and to length of days : it is indeed pro- 
tective against physiological bankruptcy, or exhaustion. It is rather 
singular that in this gentleman^s wife a similar phenomenon is 
found. She is dyspeptic, and as a consequence often reduces the 
food she takes to an amount below what is compatible with proper 
nutrition. In her case, a gusty current of facial neuralgia, like a 
long wail, is at once the indication for, and the direct cause of, more 
attention to her diet, and so, too, her health generally is improved. 
In like manner with many persons rheumatic or gouty neuralgia is 
the monitor which tells them to attend to their general condition. 
Especially is this the case with those persons of a neurosal diathesis, 
where all general conditions find their most pronounced manifesta- 
tions and expressions in the nervoviS system. Here the advent of 
the irregular or even intermittent pain — for the pain of neuralgia m 
rarely, and only in the worst cases, persistent and uninterrupt|d — is 
as ind ic^^ isse^f the state of the system as is the pain of an inflamed 
3lSSI'm other cases. In each instance the presence of the condition 
of the blood is indicated by pain, and relief is sought in measures 
which act upon the general condition. So too in lead poisoning ; 
here colic or neuralgia attract attention, and point alike to the cause 
and its treatment. In ,the after-conseqiiences of Aalarial disease^ 
neuralgia is the most prominent symptom, and indicates the resort 
to quinine — ^the specific ^of the malady — as much in its ulterior 
consequences as in its primary manifestations. 
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Headache often alone can secure that rest which the brain 
requires ; and the headache of exhaustion is as marked as is that 
pain at the top of the head which tells us that the brain is insuffi- 
ciently supplied with blood. The headache after a day of exertion, 
excitemeiit, or enjoyment, so commonly met with in ladies, secures a 
day of complete quiet, during which the system regains its tone. 

In dyspepsia, too, fhe pain caused by food, and still more by 
unsuitable food, either improper in quantity or in quality, is the 
direct incentive to the necessary attention to* the matter, whereupon 
improvement follows. What betwixt the gustatory tastes, the 
appetite, and caprice or ignorance in the matter of eating, without 
the pain, the discomfort of dyspepsia, serious mischief in the stomach 
would be uncommon occurrence, instead of a comparatively rare one. 
Fortunately for the stomach and the system generally, each unsuit- 
able meal is accompanied by more or less pain. The pain is less 
when the meal is suitable and appropriate in character and in bulk : 
it is more severe when the food is in too great quantity or unsuitable 
and indigestible in its nature. The suffering which follows improper 
food is the direct incentive to a rearrangement of the dietary, and 
to the choice of suitable food. Without this guardian pain no 
alteration of the dietary would be carried out ; the capacity to digest 
on the part of the stomach would be further impaired, and the system 
would suffer from inanition, and probably a state of low inflammatory 
action in the stomach would be induced, when all food would be 
rejected, and where absolute rest of the organ would be imperative. 
Absolute rest for the stomach is a serious and very troublesome affair 
for the patient ; and though so grave a condition is not often 
reached, such cases are sufficiently frequent to point out the pro- 
tective character of dyspeptic pain. In order to avoid the resultant 
pain, <jertain articles of diet are abandoned, and those which do not 
occasion pain are preferred ; consequently the sufferer, unless utterly 
uneducable, is directed to a suitable dietary, and the body generally 
benefits thereby. Dyspepsia is a common trouble ; it is spoken of 
by some as one of the greatest pldgues to which suffering humanity 
is subject ; and yet who can assert that without it Worse evils would 
not happen ? To many persons their hateful dyspepsia is a species 
of guardian-angel ; though it is very probable that tl^fey 
the habit of regarding it in that light ! 

When a muscle is exhausted its contractions are accompanied by 
pain. Consequently this pain sqpifiircs the rest requisite for repair in 
muscles that are utterly exhausted, as is seen in the present common 
tennis-elbow.^^ The characteristic of muscular pain is that it is 
absent as long as perfect quietude is maintained ; but as soon as the 
muscle is thrown into action pain is produced. Take the lumbar 
pain, for instance, so common in needlewoman, who lean over their 
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work, and where the muscles of the back are on the stretch for hours 
together, with, the weight of the head and shoulders upon them. 
As long as the sufferer keeps the recumbent posture on the back — by 
which means these muscles are thoroughly rested — perfect freedom 
from pain obtains ; as soon as this position is abandoned and the 
muscles exercised, so soon does the pain return. This poignant cry for 
rest usually secures it, and so the enfeebled exhausted parts are 
enabled to repair themselves. When a muscle is inflamed or has 
been injured by some Violence to it, the acute pain caused by move- 
ment procures for it that rest so essential to its repair. So, too, with 
a gouty toe, the agony produced by movement secures the requisite 
rest for the inflamed joint. From which considerations it is clear 
that pain is not only not always an nn«aitigated evil^ but has at 
times a distinct value of its own. 

J. Milner Fothergill. 
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A ny one who has closely followed the course of events in the 
arena of Irish politicsYor the past eight years^ cannot help notic- 
ing the remarkable change of attitude assumed witl)in that period by 
the people of Ireland relative to the Imperial Parliament. The trans- 
formation has been slow but sure, and is now so complete that the 
contrast between the situation at present and that in 1876 is as signi- 
ficant as it is remarkable. Just now Ireland is taking a deep interest 
in the Franchise Bill lately introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Gladstone. Irishmen seem to be anxious for an extension of 
suffrage which wiU add four hundred thousand voters’ names to those 
already inscribed in Irish registries. They are sanguine in their 
expectations that the party at present representing them in the Lower 
Chamber will be sensibly augmented under the new arrangement. 
It is expected that after the next General Election the so-called 
Parnellites, who now form but a minority of the Irish members, will 
return some seventy-five strong to the House to dietate^ a treaty of 
peace to the Cabinet of the day. l5ot-headed Irish enthusiasts assure 
us that the Irish parliamentary party, once it reaches such a nume- 
rical force, will actually sway the destinies of the Empire ! It will, we 
are told, do or undo Ministries. We are, it seems, to liaveTlom^MPjjJe^^ 
in five years^ time beyond yea or nay. The Irish peasant will 
become proprietor of his famstead. The Irish labourer will be well- 
paid, well-housed, and, content * The looms, so long silent, will 
renew their activity; and industry and commerce will flourish 
anew in the land!* In fact,* to put the whole affair in a nutshell, 
we shall not only be free but prosperous ; for, in right gopd earnest, 
the Irish millennium shall have arrived ! , 

Fortunately, few save poets or idle dreamers have the gift — if gift 
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it can, or ought to, be called — of second sight'' of such a roseate 
nature as thii^. Gorgeous fancies are very fine things to behold at a 
distance, just as ‘^apples gathered on the Dead Sea shore" are ,* never- 
theless, I fear it is extremely unwise as well as unsafe to draw closer, 
and partake of what is under the rind. But cut bono ? The world 
has been hugging delusions to its bosom from the start, and will con- 
tinue the hugging process on to the goal.^ The sanguine Celtic 
tempeAment must have dulcet visions of the future to satisfy 
the cravings of its hbt fiery ardour ; and modern agitators have 
learned the knack of opening up a fairy vista of national light and 
glory in that direction. 

Utopia and the millennium, however, apart — ^before discussing the 
direct question of Ireland and the Franchise Bill, I find a collateral 
one presenting itself, to which it may be advisable to give priority 
in this paper. In my opening remarks I have alluded to the 
change that has taken place in the attitude of the Irish people 
vis-a-vis parliamentary representation within the past eight years. 
Why that change took place, and how it was effected, I now |)ur- 
pose explaining as fully, but I hope as concisely, as possible. When, 
in 1856, I left Paris for Ireland to see if it were possible to renew 
the struggle which was broken ofl' in 1848, I travelled through the 
entire island, conversed with its inhabitants in town and country, 
had opportunities, of which I availed myself, to move in different 
circles of society, and after a long and studied analysis of their 
feelings, I found that they had lost nearly all hope in their poli- 
tical regeneration. What is known as revolutionary organization 
was practically dead ; but a belief in Ireland being served through 
parliamentary representation was quite as much so. Events had 
previously convinced, and were even then also convincing, everybody, 
that it were a bootless task to appeal to the Imperial legislature to 
redress Irish grievances. When Roman Catholics were in 1829 
allowed the privilege of entering the House of Commons, it was 
thought that, once they were within its portals, they would devote 
all their time, attention and abilitfes — as far as they could possibly 
do so — to the interests of the country they professed to represent. 
These anticipations were not destined to be realized. The newly- 
fl e<] |g ed members became the most subservient lackeys of the Whigs ; 
and when the latter were in power, they often lavished the plums of 
the Treasury on their wretched creatures^ Even the most brilliant, 
and, at the start, the most independent of these slavelings, Richard 
Lalor Sheil, degenerated into a place-hunter, and sold his principles 
for a mess of pottage, ending his day^s as Britisll plenipotentiary at 
Florence. O'Coniiell himself, with all his talent, was able to do little 
or nothing for his epuntry in the House ; and all the power, and 
nearly all the prestige!* he attained, were derived from the various 
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agitations for Catholic Emancipation and Repeal of the Union, in which 
he -^as, of course, the leading figure and the guiding spirit. When 
he attempted to form an independent Irish party in Parliament, he 
soon saw the difl&culties of such an enterprise, and failed to surmount 
them. His tail,^^ as the members who followed him were facetiously 
called, could be independent enough when the Tories were in and 
the Whigs out. They used to pose as immaculate patriots on the 
austere Opposition benches ; but when the role was reversed, they 
would leave big Dan^s^^ side, and be seen skulking and fawning in 
the back-stairs of Downing Street, or button-holing Cabinet Ministers 
for place and pension in the lobby, the faithful and devoted servants 
of the Crown, and as ready to answer the summons of the Govern- 
ment Whip curs arc at their masters^ call. Personal aggrandize- 
ment was all these caitiffs cared for. Provided they stood a good 
chance of securing an UnderiSecretaryship at the Foreign Office, or the 
post of consul in Europe or the Colonies, they cared not a jot what 
became of Ireland. Their constituents saw their perfidy and tried to 
checkmate the scandal by replacing them, when occasion offered, by 
men whom they consider, ed upright and honourable; but these 
followed in the wake of their predecessors, and auctioned off their 
consciences to the Ministerial bidder. And thus the farce went On 
from year to year, and from Session to Session, till the Irish people 
were finally taught the lesson that they should not put their trust in 
parliamentary representation, w'hen one of their most devoted public 
men, my friend and leader, the late William Smith O^Brien, retired 
in disgust from a House where the Irish representation was one mess 
of political corruption. Very little interest was afterwards taken in 
legislative elections in Ireland till the Tenants^ League was established, 
and one supreme eflbrt was made to induce Parliament to vote a 
measure which would ameliorate the condition of the Irish peasantry. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy (not then a knight), Keogh, Sadleir, and a 
few other Irish M.P.s were the chiefs of this body, and looked after 
its interests in Westminster. They formed themselves into a distinct 
party, holding themselves aloof fcom all others, and pledged not 
to support or take a position under any Government that would 
not bring in a Bill to relax the injustice of the Irish land laws. The 
result of this effort is well known. The Irish phalanx all but 
died still-born. Duffy left the House in sheer disgust and des’^iatfe',** 
aa Smith O^Brien had previously done. Keogh broke his oath to 
his constituency, became a goYernment-hack, and subsequently 
mounted the Bench. • Nearly all the others followed his example 
in some way or another ; and thus was Ireland once more cruelly 
deceived in her parliamentary expectations. All hope, therefore, 
pf the redressal of her grievances through the channel of the 
Legislature had become extinct, or almost i&, when I founded the 
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. IrUh Eepublican Brotherhood in the country. If parliamentary 
agitation had been rife at the time in Ireland, it would have been 
exceedingly diflBcult for my friends and myself to divert the people^s 
thoughts into the courses of revolutionary action, as, naturally, 
there were many persons who preferred, in serving their native 
land, the path of roses to that of thorns — the campaign where 
there were no risks to be run to that whose progress is marked 
by thest gibbet or the battle-field. But thfe thousands — yea, the 
hundreds of thousancU — were heartily tired of the polling-booths, 
and the grim fiascos that followed the election farces ; and the 
result was that their minds were open to receive doctrines that 
altogether ostracised the idea of parliamentary representation, and 
held that an Irishman, who, on entering the House, took the oath 
of loyalty, forfeited by so doing all prior* claims he mky have had 
on the confidence and esteem of his* fellow-countrymen. After 
some time they grasped at the new programme eagerly, and held 
to it steadfastly. The British parliament was looked on as an 
alien Legislature — alien in its members, its traditions, and its 
character — a House where coercion-chains ^were often forged for Ire- 
land, but from which Ireland need never hope to obtain the repeal of 
a single obnoxious statute, or the third reading of a single really 
beneficial one. The Irish People of Dublin, the I.R.B.^s organ, 
advocated the advisability and necessity of this attitude in its leading 
pages ; and when several attempts were made by Mr. Daniel 
O^Donoghue, M.P. for Tralee, and other enterprising gentlemen, to 
revive a belief in the possibility of advancing Ireland’s interests at 
Westminster, they met with no success whatsoever, for Fenianism 
was strong and powerful in Ireland, and between the Fenianism of 
that day and parliamentary agitation there could be no union, 
much less compromise, on any terms, as the revolutionary leaders 
saw the danger of having recourse to dual means of such a contra- 
dictory character to arrive at the one common end. But when, in 
1871 , Fenianism, after a series of uninterrupted reverses, was believed 
to be almost extinct in the land, aijd the late Isaac Butt started the 
Home Rule Agitation, a certain faint hope in the efiicacy of parliamen- 
tary efforts to win back Irish legislative independence seemed to revive. 
Once more^the eyes of the people were turned on the polling-booths. 
■"i^foCre’s pictures of entrancing sights on the battlefield, and Thomas 
Davises visions of martial glory were falling perceptibly at a discount. 
The new phalanx, however, which Mr. Butt led in the House of 
Commons, although by no means as corrupt as that of a preceding 
generation, proved to be quite as useless, Mr. Butt would introduce 
his annual motion for t£e appointment of a commission to inquire into 
the relation^ between Great Britain and Ireland, and would swallow ^ 
with complacency its djsfeat by an overwhelming majority. Year 
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followed year with similarly barren results. The money-changers 
still counted their gold and issued their notes in the temple at 
College Green. The people were growing weary of this dull and 
monotonous comedy, and would have unquestionably either returned 
en masse to the revolutionary camp, or taken in disgust to the politics 
of despair, avoiding in either case parliamentary agitation as they 
would a plague, were it not that the inventive mind of Mr. Joseph 
Gillis Biggar had been at work, and produced a cut-and-dry *plan of 
obstruction that tickled the fancy of thor^ands of Irishmen, and 
induced them to give the new departure a trial. They actually 
snatched this novel oddity up as children would a toy. The policy 
of conciliation, so long and so ably advocated by Isaac Butt, died 
with that tribune^s death. Mr. Biggar had secured a powerful ally 
for his diabolical designs^ in the person of Mr. Parnell, who sub- 
sequently became his chief and chief of the party to which he 
belonged. Parliamentary pedestrianism became the order of the day. 
The only essential requisites in an Irish M.P, of the latest pattern 
were that he could keep his tongue wagging for hours in the 
House, and that he could walk into the division lobbies a few scores 
of times in one sitting. The Irish do not lack garrulity, and Mr. 
Parnell had no diflBiculty in recruiting lieutenants who could bore 
British legislators almost to death on any question under the sun, 
from the grinding oppression of England in India down to the opera- 
tions of the Cattle Disease Act in Lancashire. The young men who 
gathered around him had remarkable powers of physical endurance, 
and blocked serious measures by a ceaseless obstruction too well 
known to the public to be described in these pages. The result, 
however, of those marches and counter-marches, and those long and 
all but perpetual speeches, was that the British Parliament grew 
exasperated, and the people of Ireland acclaimed with much enthusiasm 
those " champions" of theirs who went about, in private, chuckling 
quietly over British wrath, and saying that obstruction was the dyna- 
mite which would blow the House of Commons to pieces !" 

Another very important resull^ it had, on which L wish to lay 
particular stress in this paper. I/p to that time, Irjish revolutionists 
at home and abroad had nothing and would have nothing to do with 
parliamentary agitation. They held aloof from the late Sir John 
Gray and Mr. John Francis Maguire, when both these gentlemen 
were striving, according to their lights, to serve Ireland at West- 
minster. Much as they respected Isaac Butt for his chivalrous defence 
of the Fenian prisoners in Green Street Court-house, Dublin, and 
elsewhere, in 186 ^ and 1866 , they refused to commit themselves to 
his policy because it was flavoured with too much loyalty, and was 
never known in the past to lead to anything save nationaVapatby and 
disaster. Mr. Parneirs programme, althoijgh a parliamentary one. 
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• was, however, of quite a different character. The professions of warm 
and unflinching devotion to the Crown, which were so frequent in tjbe 
harangues of Trish parliamentary leaders of other days, never found 
a place in his. Isaac Butt never lost an opportunity of saying that 
Home Kule would leave the integrity of the Empire intact. Mr. 
Parnell and his lieutenants never seemed to trouble themselves about 
the integrity of the Empire at all, and at times proclaimed sentiments 
quite in harmony with those of extreme Irishmen, but, I must 
add, quite out of kcepiv^g with the oath they had taken on the floor 
of the House of Commons. Whether some of the Parnellites acted 
in this fashion on principle, or with a keen foresight of being able to 
draw the revolutionist Irish- Americans and Irish into their nets and 
with them the financial resources they possessed, to caf-ry on their 
agitation, I will not just now stop to inquire. At all events, their 
plan succeeded beyond, I am sure, even thfeir most sanguine expecta- 
tations. A treaty, offensive and defensive, was entered into between 
the Irish Parliamentarians and the Cian-na-Gael Society of America. 
I do not know if the compact was or was not a written one ; but 
its clauses were faithfully carried out on bofh sides, as the late Land 
League, which originated from it, has already amply demonstrated. 
The American revolutionary exchequer was literally emptied out into 
that organization. Some of the Fenians themselves profaned the 
House of Commons by their presence — breaking the oath they had 
sworn to the I.R.B., by taking one to Queen Victoria and her 
lawful successors. The IjR.B. itself, however, in Ireland became 
almost equally demoralized. Its members swelled the mass meetings 
where the motto Land for a landless people,^^ supplanted the time- 
honoured one of Ireland for the Irish.^^ Men who were fiery 
rebels in their youth, and could talk and dream of nothing save an 
Irish Republic, and pikes, rifles, cannon, and other war material for 
the establishment of such a republic, directed their attention exclu- 
sively to social problems, became eloquent over acres and con-acres, 
and plagiarized for the benefit of their listeners John Stuart Mill^s 
philosophy page after page. They»were Nationalists still at heart, 
but more socialistic than they were patriotic. They aimed at raising 
the moral, material and intellectual status of the lower classes all 
the world over, just as if they had not enough to do in that direction 
hdSiek Altlmugh they had still a sneaking regard for revolution, 
they ran the reform ticket and posed as reformers, till the No Rent 
manifesto drove them into a positio^jL they should never have taken. 
But the most glaring inconsistency in their c6nduct lay in the fact 
that they, who in former years denounced in scathkig language and 
detested agitators^ and agitation, were then themselves agitators, and 
assisting in; , perhaps, one of the most serious agitations next to 
O'ConnclFs for Repeal of «the Union. 
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Thus we find that Mr. Joseph Gillis Biggar^s obstruction toy it 
was which is— from an English point of view, perhaps, but un- 
doubtedly from that of a real Irish revolutionist — the fons et origo 
mall. Were it not for Messrs. Parnell and Biggar and their obstruc- 
tive tactics, parliamentary agitation would be now as dead as a 
door i^ail"— to use a very expressive vulgarism — throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland. Their experiment raised the expec- 
tations of the people. It showed them that through it Iiishmen 
could exasperate British legislators in their o^\i citadel, and such ex- 
asperation was sweet to Irish palates. It proved, moreover, that it 
was shattering the respect so generally entertained for the House of 
C!omraons, which had become a bear-garden or something worse under 
its malign influence. The, hate of England and of English institu- 
^ tions was so strong in the breasts of thousands of Irishmen at home 
and abroad that it was with undisguised joy they witnessed the assaults 
on the prestige of a chamber which was so highly esteemed and 
honoured almost everywhere, but which was only known to them as 
the legislature where laws were enacted for the coercion of their 
native land. u 

A belief, therefore, in the efficacy of parliamentary methods being 
far stronger in Ireland than it ever was before, the fate and fortunes 
of Mr. Gladstone's Franchise Bill must have a more than passing 
interest for the Irish people. That Bill will, if it become law, have 
practically the effect of sensibly increasing the revolutionary vote in 
Ireland. It is true of Ireland, as it is of many other countries, that 
the deeper you go into the strata of society, the more radical is the 
material you will be sure to find. The Irish artisans and mechanics 
have been always thoroughly devoted to what they sincerely believe 
to be their country's cause. They were the bone and sinew of the 
^82 clubs, established in Dublin in 1848 and the preceding years. 
They were the firmest and staunchest members of the I.R.B. Gifted 
with no ordinary tact and intelligence, they have behind them that 
formidable power which is derived from education, and they have 
shown on many occasions what pfoper organization can do almost 
spontaneously and on the spur of the moment. Mr. Gladstone's 
measure will provide many of these men with votes. They are now 
mere zeros in the arena of parliamentary agitation; they'^will be in 
the future important factors to be taken into accounts As long as 
they care to use the powei:, accorded them, they will use it in the 
interest of the most advanced Imsh parliamentary candidates who 
court their suffrages. The same prediction may be almost as safely 
made in reference to the petty shopkeepers in fowns and cities, who 
will be put for the first time in possession of an implfement they will 
know well how to wield. In addition to these we hav©*the small 
farmers, who have been always more accentuated in their patriotism 

vol; xlv. 3 A 
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than their affluent brethren, for the former see many things to be 
gained by adopting the radical programme, while the latter fail to dis- 
cover wliat material advantages Home Rule or even an Irish Republic 
would be likely to bring them. Welding all these various classes into 
one on behalf of any cause, and bestowing on them the right to vote, 
means practically the addition to the Irish parliamentary party of 
members before whose violent harangues an4 extreme views, those 
of Mr. *Biggar and Mr. Healy will shrink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Mr. Gladstone^ I am satisfied, does not directly mean such 
a result as this ; but, nevertheless, it is certain to follow. And as 
what is known as extreme policies,^^ parliamentary or otherwise, 
are sure to be popular in Ireland, we may expect in the coming 
parliament an Irish policy as far advanced of the preser^t one as the 
present was of those which preceded it. 

It is at least certain that Mr. Parnell must either go with the 
tide or retire altogether from public life. Mr. Biggar's obstructive 
tactics were hailed with unmixed feelings of satisfaction by the Irish 
people. His talking against time, and the all-night debates were 
looked on as feats of which heroes themselves might feel proud. Mr. 
Parneirs active co-operation and subsequent control of the campaign 
rendered it somewhat respectable, and increased the number of the 
fighting” men who burned with ardour to meet the hated Saxon” 
with windy discourses on the floor of the House, or with grim and 
wry faces in the lobbies. But we hear no more of Mr. Biggar^s 
obstruction. He seems to have utterly forsaken his toy, and to have 
left it in the hands of Lord Churchill and the Fourth Party ; Mr. 
Parnell himself now never obstructs, nor do those who work with him. 
Those all-night debates have been, to all appearances at least, quietly 
given over. The policy of exasperation, which the late Isaac Butt 
so strongly combated, and which was so warmly taken up at the 
time by Mr. Parnell, has been shelved, as the obstructionists them- 
selves grew weary of wasting the sweets of their vituperation on 
empty benches. The consequence is that the enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Parnell entered on his IcadeVship of the Irish Parliamentary 
party has in a*' great measure died out. He has still, of course, 
the confidence of hundreds of thousands of Irishmen, but it looks 
suspiciously like the confidence of people who are getting tired 
of confiding-J'having no other moral force chief to the fore whom 
they could well trust to lead them safely through the labyrinths of 
agitation. * ^ 

Many persons, who were unwilling to believe it before, are now 
beginning to see that# the Parnellites have not ittained the success 
which was expected of them. More than one-third of the sixty-five men 
who entered the House^ of Commons at the opening of the present 
Parliament and pledged •to Home Rule, have deserted their leader, and 
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sit and vote with the Liberal party. It was thought in Ireland that, 
if the Government dared to introduce an Irish Coercion Bill into the 
Lower Chamber, the obstructive tactics of the Irish members would be 
suflScient to prevent it from passing. Yet, what was the result ? Mr. 
Biggar played with the fire, and the fire scorched him to the marrow. 
His confreres soon found obstruction useless in the face of a unani- 
mous assembly, and nvcrc overpowered in their opposition. The 
Land Act was not so much the efiect of parliamentary as it was of 
out-door agitation. Indeed, to speak more correctly, it was not the 
efiect of parliamentary agitation at all. If there was no fierce and 
fiery upheaval of the Irish people at large, it would not have a place 
in the statute book to-day. Consequently, the Irish members have 
little or no i?ight to claim that victory as their score. The Labourers^ 
Act, which, I understand, they look on as another of their achieve- 
ments, was a fraud, and turned out a fiasco. If anything is to be 
marked down to their credit it cannot be much. Their cross-question- 
ing and badgering of Mr. Trevelyan have had certainly the effect of 
redressing a few personal and private grievances, but such a result is 
neither here nor there, when we consider the great legal and con- 
stitutional reforms it was fondly imagined they would bring about. 
If they gained triumphs, they were Pyrrhic ones. It is, in fact, once 
more the old story of the mountain and the mouse ! 

Objections may be made to this line of argument. It may be said, 
for instance, that the defections from the party weakened it, and 
prevented it from doing those wonders which credulous folks prophe- 
sied of it. I cannot see how the fact of some twenty and odd members 
in a House of 640 leaving the Opposition benches for those of the 
Government could be productive of such a failure. If they remained 
true to Mr. Parnell would the millennium have been reached ere now? 
But, ?t may be argued, the Parnellites have not had time enough to 
satisfy the aspirations of their fellow-countrymen. Let them get a 
trial of the new Parliament where they will be nearly double their 
present number, where they will form a phalanx, in which there will 
be no weak-kneed members, no bne likely to desert, and which, by 
its numerical strength, will be able to decide the dekinies of succes- 
sive Ministries. That the Irish party will return strongly reinforced to 
the next Parliament, no one can reasonably deny; but that there will 
not be any defections from it in the future (as there hive been in the 
past) is very problematical indeed. People who assert that the 
Parnellites of the new Legislature will be an immaculate body of 
men — cold as granite to the seductive witchery of Ministers, and 
faithful and true to one another as the three onusketeers of Dumas, 
assert impossible things. The idea of the same party being able to 
‘decide the fate of successive Governments is ^equally impdssible. As 
Mr. Bright said in the debate on the second* reading of the Franchise 

3 A 2 
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Bill : The English House of Commons^ its vast majority of 5^0 
members representing Great Britain, would find out a way of meeting 
whatever diflSculty may be interposed by any number of men, how- 
ever ill-disposed, who come here from Ireland/^ Irish writers, who pen 
such glowing descriptions of Westminster crouching at the feet of Mr. 
Parnell in the next Parliament, must indeed have very crude notions 
of what a Parliament really is, or how far its patience may be tested. 
If Mr. *Parnell had all the Irish representatives (which is impossible 
as long as Ulster remains in its present mood) following his pro- 
gramme in the House, he would not still sway even the one-fifth 
part of the entire body of its members. How, then, in the name of 
common sense, can he hope to bring British legislators to their 
knees? They would, if such a contingQuey were likely to arise, 
coalesce to a man to crush him. If he joined the Conservatives to 
oust the Liberals, and subsequently allied himself to the Liberals in 
opposition to oust the Conservatives, both parties would see at a 
glance that they were being made the mere instruments of Mr. 
Parneirs caprice, and they could easily come to some definite arrange- 
ment to defeat his purposes, and ignore^ his power and following 
altogether. 

Possibly before such an eventuality does take place, the position 
of aflairs in Ireland may be materially changed. The new Franchise 
Bill, if passed, may lessen Mr. ParnelFs popularity by bringing to 
the front parliamentary candidates of extreme views who will be 
probably elected in many places, and who, once elected, will con- 
sider him too conservative in his views and principles to be their 
leader. They would necessarily secede from him ; and he should 
be content to lead a fraction of the party, or withdraw altogether 
from the public stage, in case he cannot conveniently push his poli- 
tical opinions forward far enough to satisfy the aims and aspirations 
of the most enthusiastic of the new comers. He will, in all like- 
lihood, try to avert such a calamity by introducing an electoral 
system into the national constituencies much similar to that of the 
scrutin de liste, so ably advocated by the late M. Gambetta in 
France. Mr. Plrnell must know his man personally, and must be 
able to trust him as one certain to be a true and devoted follower, 
before he nominates him for a county or borough. In this way he 
purposes replffcing the O^Connor Powers, the McCoans, and the 
ather black sheep of the fold, by persons who, whether they have 
ability or not, will work loyally and faithfully under his command, 
and will sacrifice every personal and political consideration to the 
unity of the party at large. I am quite sure that*this plan will not 
succeed. The constituencies must needs have something to say in the 
matter. l‘am well awspre that several have hitherto elected as their “ 
members, young men wht) were quite unknown to them, and whose 
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only claim to election was Mr. ParnelFs recommendation ; bnt a line 
must be drawn somewhere, or else let Mr. Parnell be appointed the 
Elector-General of M. P.^s for seventy-five of the Irish parliamentary 
seats. Local men will, I am confident, be forthcoming in the proper 
places to prove that if the country be in subjection to another power 
it does not follow that she will bow down before any man and accept 
his authority with complacency. 

The new Franchise Bill will, however, preclude the possibility of 
a dictatorship. The enfranchised mechanics, artisans, and small farmers 
of the country may elect rebels who would refuse to enter the House 
of Commons, or rebels who would not. In cither case the relations 
subsisting between both countries would be very much more strained 
than they gtre at present. Without the precincts of the House we 
should have gloomy Irish revolutionary M.P.^s who would scorn to step 
inside its portals. Within the House itself, troublesome Irish M.P.^s, 
revolutionary also in their aims and aspirations, would worry and 
annoy everybody, and make all parliamentary procedure one grim 
farce, till they were finally expelled, or imprisoned in the Tower. 
Such martyrdom^^ as this would, of course, enhance the popularity 
of the victims^^ in Ireland. Mr. Biggar would be left behind on his 
slow coach, or tossed on the shelf as an obstructive fossil ; Mr. Healy 
would be compelled to consider himself a mere moderate ; and Mr. 
Parnell would, no doubt, feel horror-stricken at the capers of these wild 
extremists, with whose chiefs — American or Irish — he should never 
have coquetted. All these far from edifying events will be productive 
of one result. England must make up her mind to rule Ireland as a 
conquered province in a chronic state of siege. Ireland must be dis^ 
franchised, and governed directly from Dublin Castle and Downing 
Street until either that government be overthrown by the force of 
Irish '^rms, or the Irish people will give up the hopes and dreams of 
centuries, and accept for evermore the rule of Great Britain in the 
land of their forefathers. 


James Stephens. 



THE “TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES." 


[The reader is here furnished with a plain rendering of this early Christian 
treatise — as old in all probability as the beginning of the se'cond century. 
It has been found by Philotheos Bryennios in the “ Jerusalem Manu- 
script at Constantinople, and recently published by him. An account 
of the work was given by Professor Stokes in the last number of this 
Keview. It is needless to say that this addition to the scanty literature 
of the Christian Church in her earliest days has an interest and impor- 
tance which it is dilHcult to exaggerate. 

I have only added a few notes of the briefest character, where some 
illustration seemed to be needed. Those who need fuller information 
must refer to the learned pages of Bishop Bryennios, whose Prolegomena 
and Notes are written in modern Greek. — F. W. F.] 

rriHE Teaching of the Lord by the Twelve Apostles to the 

X Gentiles.^^* 

Chapter I. — There are two ways, one of life, and one of death, t 
and thePe is a great difierence between these two ways. 

Now the way of life is as follows. First thou shalt love God who 
made thee, and next thy neighbour as thyself ; and all things whatso- 
ever thou wpuldest not to be done to thee, neither do thou to another. 
And of these commandments the teaching is as follows. Bless 
those who curse you, and pray for your enemies, and fast for those 
who persecute you. For what thank is it if ye love them that love 
you ? do not ^ even the Gentiles the same? But love ye those that 
hate you, and Jre shall not have an enemy. J Abstain from fleshly and 
worldly lusts, § If any one give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn 
to him also the other, and thou stall be pei^fect. If any one impress 

* This seems to have been the title giveu to the book by Jhe actual writer. It is 
sometimes briefly called “ The Teaching of the Apostles.'* 

+ Jer. xxi. 8 ; DWt. xxx. 15. 

t Enmity will yield to love, and your very foes will cease to hate you. 

§ The phrase recalls 1 Pet, ii. 11 ; but is too general to prove a certain knowledge df 
that Epistle. ^ 
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thee to go one mile, go with him two. If any one take away thy cloak, 
give him also thy tunic.* If any one take from thee what is thine, ask 
it not back, for thou canst not even do so. t To every one who asketh thee 
give, and ask not back, for the Father wills that from our own blessings J 
gifts should be bestowed on all. Blessed is he who giveth according to the 
commandment, for he is innocent. Woe to him who receiveth ; for 
if a man hath need and receiveth, he shall be innocent j§ but if a 
man hath not need,* he shall give account]! why he received and 
for what purpose, and being in distressIF he sbpll be examined concern- 
ing his deeds ; and he shall not come out thence till he have paid the 
uttermost farthing. But respecting thi& also it hath been said, Let 
thine almsgiving drop [lit. sweat) into tby hands so long as thou 
knowest to whom thou givest.^^** 

CHArTEU IL — The sedbnd commandment of the teaching is : Thou 
shalt do no murder, thou shalt not commit adultery, ft • • • thou shalt 
not commit fornication, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not practise 
witchcrafts or enchantments, thou shall not procure abortion, nor prac- 
tise infanticide, Thou shall not covet the things of thy neighbour, 
thou shall not forswear thyself, nor bear false witness, nor speak evil, 
nor cherish a grudge. Tfhou shalt not be double-minded nor double- 
tongued,§§ for duplicity of tongue is a snare of death. Thy speech shall 
not be false, nor empty, but filled with fact.|||| Thou shalt not be 

* It will be seen that the “way of life” is mainly a cento of precepts from the Sermon 
on the Mount. But out of thirty passages, which might be regarded as quotations 
from the New Testament, there are not more than live or six which are verbally 
identical. The majority seem to have been quotations from memory, and slightly 
inaccurate. The writer never names any Gospel, but it may be regarded as absolutely 
certain that he was familiar with St. Matthew in whole or in part, and nearly so that 
he was acquain||pd with St. Luke (see the quotation m chapter xvi.). There is no clear 
proof that he was acquainted with the writings of St. John, though there are expres- 
sions such as the “vine of David” (comp. John xv. 1-5) and “to perfect in love” 
(comp. 1 John iv. 18), which may be due to Johanuine phraseology. We shall speak of 
' St. ^kauUs Epistles in a subsequent note. 

+ Because a Christian may not use force, or go to law before Gentiles. 
t In Hermas (Mand. 2) dtaprjfidTwv. 

§ *A6(pos. In the New Testament the word only occurs in Matt, xxvii. 4, 24. 
t| The phrase may here be used in the sense of “stand trial as to why he 
received,” &c. In the Apostolical Constitutions it is rei^resented by dtbcrei X&yop, 

H In the New Testament cruvoxh occu^ only in Luke xxi. 25 ; 2 Cor. ii. 4. 

This passage is in many respects remarkable. 1. It is a quotation professedly from 
Scripture, or some sacred authority (which is imj)lied by eipijrai'/, and is repeated in the 
A}K)8tolical Constitutions. It does not occur in the New Testament, and may be one 
of the Aypaipa d6yp.aTa or unrecorded sayings of Christ. 2. It shows that even in the 
first century the sayings of the Sermon on the Mount were not taken so rigidly and 

give to the “bishop,” and he will know which of the ]X)or ought or ought 
assisted. Vicarious, or proxy clfarity, had not begun thus carly^ 

+t . . . Trai5o0^o/3ii<re«. The woyi does not occur in the New Testament nor in the 
Septuagint (Lev. xx. 13).* The prominent allusion to heathen vices in this chapter 
indicates the early date of the writing. 
tt Comp. WisdoiA xii. 6. , ^ 

§§ Neither word occurs in the New Testament or LXX. ; bi)t we find 8ly\(ij^a‘os in 
Ecclus. xxviii. 13, and dlXoyos occurs in 1 Tim. iii. 8. ^ ^ 

iili Such seems to be the meaning. Comp. Matt. v. 37, xxiii. 3; and for the word, 
Acts ii. 13. 
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covetous, nor rapacious, nor a hypocrite, nor malicious, nor over- 
weening. Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neighbour. 
Thou shalt hate no man,* but some thou shalt rebuke, and for some 
thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love more than thy own soul.t 
Chapter III. — ^My son, fly from every evil, and from everything like 
it.J Be not given to anger, for anger leadeth to murder; nor a hot 
partisan, nor contentious, nor passionate ; for out of all these things 
murdersare generated. My son, be not concupiscent, § for concupiscence 
leadeth to adultery; || nor a base talker, nor a man of high looks for 
from all these things adulteries are generated. My son, be not a 
forecaster, for it leads to idolatry ; nor a user of charms, nor an astro- 
loger, nor a user of expiations,! f nor be even willing to look at these 
things ; for from all these things idolatry is generated! My son, 
be not a liar, for a lie leads to theft, JJ nor a lover of lioney, nor 
vainglorious ; for from all these things thefts are generated. My 
son, be not a murmurer, for it leads to blasphemy ; nor self-willed, 
nor evil-minded ; for from all these things blasphemies are gene- 
rated. But be meek, for the meek shall inherit the earth. Be 
long-suflRering, and compassionate, and hayraless, and quiet, and 
good, and trembling continually at the words that thou hast heard. || |[ 
Thou shalt not exalt thyself, nor shalt thou give audacity to thy 
soul. Thy soul shall not be united with the lofty, but with the 
just and the humble shalt thou converse. Thou shalt accept as 
good the workings (of Providence) that befall thee,^^ knowing that 
nothing happens apart from God. 

Chapter IV. — My son, thou shalt remember night and day him 
that speaketh to thee the word of God, and thou shalt honour him 
as the Lord ; for in the source whence the Lordship is spSken of there 
is the Lord.^^^ And thou shalt seek out day by day the persons of the 

* The use of o«5 vds for *‘no one,” is Hebraic, and is another sign that the writet- was 
a Hebraist. 

t Not, as it has been rendered, “ for thy sours good.” There is a vague resemblance 
to Jude 22. 

t We are naturally reminded of 1 Thess. v. 22 — dvb vayrhs cldovs wovripov dv^x^ade. 
Yet we cannot in the least bo sure that this is even a reminiscence, for that verse means 
not “/rom all apptarance of evil,” but every hind of cauI;” and in any case the 

sentiment is obvious. ^ 

§ One who lusts (for* evil things;, 1 Cor. x. 6. 

il The metaphor resembles Jas. i. 14. 

% {f\p7)K6<pda\jj.ost “lofty- eyed.” The word is non-classical, and occurs neither in the 
LXX. nor the* New Testament. The Apostolical Constitutions substitute for it 
“ casting lewd eyes,” “ leering.” Comp, 1 Pet. ii. 14. 

** OltavoffKbiroSj an augttt*. Lev. xix. 26 {o^k olwyuicrde). Several of these words for 
unlawful arts occur in the LXX. 

irepLKaOalpuy, one who tries to avert disease by human or other sacriiioeB (LXX. 
Deuteron. xviii. 10). The Apostolical Constitiftipns add to Jhis brief list a number of 
strauge terms like O-tjpeinp Sos, <rvpPo\odeLKT7fs, Ac. 

St. Clement of Alexandria {Strom, i. 20) quotes this passage ^ “ Scripture.” 

§§ The word occurs in close ^connection with “ blasphemy,” in 2 Pet. ii. 10. 

ilil Is. Ixvi. 2. i . 

IFH Bcolus. ii 4. 

This is mbre simply expressed in the Apostolical Constitutions by “ For where the 
teaching about God is, there God is present.” < 
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saints, that thou mayest rest in their words."^ Thou shalt not . 
desire a division, but thou shalt reconcile those* at strife. Thou 
shalt judge justly. Thou shalt not show partiality to rebuke in the 
case of transgressions. Thou shalt n.ot be of two minds whether it 
shall be or not.f Do not be one who stretches out his hands to receive 
and clenches them tight for giving.J If thou hast thou shalt give 
with thine hands, as a ransom for thy sins.§ Thou shalt not defer 
to give, nor in giving shalt thou murmur, 1| for thou shalt know who 
is the fair requiter of thy reward. Thou shalt not turn away from him 
who needeth. Thou shalt communicate with thy brother in all 
things, and thou shalt not say that they arc thine own.^ For if ye 
be participators in that which is immortal, how much more in mortal 
things Thou shalt not take away thine hand from thy son or 

from thy daughter, but from youth up thou shalt teach (them) the fear 
of God.tt Thou shalt ncit give orders in thy bitterness to thy slave 
or thy handmaid who trust in the same God, lest they should not 
fear Him who is God over you both. For He cometh not to call 
after outward position, but (He cometh) on those whom the 
Spirit hath prcj)ared. But ye, slaves, be subject to your masters as 
to the image of God, in modesty and fear. Thou shalt hate all 
hypocrisy, and everything that is not pleasing to the Lord. Thou 
shalt not abandon the commandments of the Lord; but thou 
shalt keep what thou hast received, neither adding nor taking 
away.§§ In church thou shalt confess thy transgressions, and thou 
shalt not come to thy prayer with an evil conscience. This is the way 
of life. 

Chapter V. — And the way of death is this. First of all it is 
evil, and full of curse. Adulteries, lusts, fornications, thefts, ido- 
latries, witchcrafts, sorceries, rapines, false witnesses, hypocrisies, 
i^ 4 ^uble heart, deceit, arrogance, malice, self-will, covetousness, base 
talk, jealousy, audacity, haughtiness, vaunting; persecutors of the 
good, II II hating truth, loving a lie, not recognizing the reward of righ- 


* The verb iTravava^eaOai, “to make rest upon/* occurs only in Luke x. 6, Rom. u. 7. 
As far as I have as yet observed, the aut^ior uses no Pauline word which is not also 
found in St. Luke’s writings. i i • oo 

i Whether or not thy prayer shall be granted. There is a reference to Ecclus. i. Jo, 
as also (perhaps) in Jas. i. 8, where dlfvxos occurs. 

X This very picturesque expression is imitated from Ecclus. iv. 31 . . 

§ A reference to the famous verse, Pan. iv. 27. . , 

II Bee 1 Pet. iv. 9. It seems probable that the writer had read tjua Epistle. 

Acts iv. 32. , r 1 1 1 

There is a slight resemblance to Rom. xiii. 27 : but so far as I have observed, th^re 

is not a single dcc'iV/’vc quotation from Bt. Paul in this treatise, . , • v i. 

ft It is clear that the Resemblances to Eph. vi. 4, 6, 9, dc., m this chapter, are too 
vague and general to be regarded as certain quotations. 

This is probably the meaning. The *‘JE£e” is “Christ,” understood from the word 
“ God.” Comp. 1 Cor. x. 1, 7. I^e is no ” respecter of persons.” 

§§ This might be taken for a reference to Rev. xxii. 18, 19, but it far more probably 
came from Pout. xii. 32, and seems indeed to have been a common pb^nase in Christian 

11 il file construction suddenly changes, the style beiug of the simplest character. 
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teousness, not united to what is good nor to just judgment, watchful 
not for the good but for the evil far from whom is meekness i^nd 
endurance, loving vain things, pursuing after a requital, not pitying 
the poor, not grieving with him who is distressed, f not recognizing 
those who made them, murderers of children, corrupters of the image 
of God, turning away from him who is in need, distressing the 
afflicted, advocates of the rich, lawless judges of the poor, sinners in 
all respocts. Withdraw yourselves utterly, ndy children, from all 
these. r 

Chapter VI. — See that no man lead thee astray from this path of 
teaching, since he is teaching thee apart from God. For if thou art 
able to bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect but 
if thou art not able, do what thou canst. But as regardr food bear 
what thou canst ;§ but from an idol-offering abstain with all thy might, 
for it is a service &f dead gods.|| 

Chapter VII. — But as regards baptism, baptise as follows. Having 
taught all that goes before,^ baptise into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit in living (i.e. running) water. 
But if thou hast not running water, baptise in other water ; and if 
thou canst not in cold, then in hot.* * * § ** * * §§ ^^ • If thou hast neither (in 
sufficiency for immersion) pour the water thrice on the head in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. ft Before baptism 
let the baptiser and the candidate fast, and any others who 
can; and thou shalt bid the candidate to fast one, or two, days 
previously. JJ ^ 

Chapter VIII. — Let not your fasts be with those of the 
hypocrites ;§§ for they fast on the second and fifth days of the week. 


* The verb dypvTrveip is not common in the New Testament, but occurs in Luke xxi. 
36; Eph. vi. 18. 

t The verb might be supposed to be borrowed from 2 Pet. ii. 7, but it occurs 
St. Luke (Acts vii. 24). 

X The passage is characteristic of the mild and tolerant spirit of the writer, and is a 
reminiscence of Matt. xi. 29, 30 ; xix. 21. 

§ The context seems clearly to show that this is not an allusion to fasting, but to the 
burdensome distinctions of clean and unclean meats from which the Jewish Christians 
were only slowly Emancipated. This is another ,clear proof of the early date of the treatise. 

I) St. Paul’s rule about ’‘food odered to idols” had been much less stringent. He 
said, “ Ask no questions, but eat whatever is sold in the market, or is put before you ; 
except in cases where, by so doing, you will offend the consciences of weaker brethren.” 
If the writer is here more rigid, it is because (1) he was a Jewish Christian, and (2) 
the antagonism of heathendom had made all semblance of compromise more dangerous. 
AVe observe the sante strong view in Justin Martyr. 

H Having given tr.ie preliminary instruction of the previous chapters. 

** If the shock of the cold water would injure the child. This seems to show that the 
>^iter lived in a cold region. * .... 

ft In this permission of '(trine) affusion in phwys of immersion, our rubric is anticipated 
by eighteen centuries. The allusion, however, seems to be, Sts Bryennios says, to private 
baptisms in peHcnlo mortis^ Infant baptism is not here contemplated. 

Here we have alrea^^a “ commandment of* men,” of which there is not the 
slightest trace in thetNew Testament, but which was continued in latfer times. 

§§ The “hypocrites” here used in the Gospel sense for the “ Phaiisees,” is another 
indicatioiiifof thb very early date of this treatise. For the Pharisaic bi-weekly fast, see 
Luke xviii. 12. Here, again, 8ee that the writer was still entangled in Judaic 
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But fast ye on the fourth day and the Friday. Neither pray ye aa 
the hypocrites, but as the Lord commanded in His Gospel, so pray 
ye, Our Father which art in Heaven [the Lord^s Prayer is given 
exactly as in St. Matthew vi. 9—13, except that ‘^Heaven” is used for 
his favourite Jewish expression the Heavens debP^ for 

debts" (o06tXu/mra), and the words the kingdom and/^ are omitted 
from the doxology]. Pray thus thrice in the day.^ 

Chapter IX. — As regards the Eucharist, celebrate {lit, give 
thanks) as follows. First for the Cup.f S We thank Thee, O Father, 
for the holy vine of David t thy servant § (7ra(Soe)> which Thou 
madest known to us by Jesus Thy servant: to Thee be glory for ever." 
And for the broken bread — "We thank Thee, our Father, for the life 
and knowledge which Thou madest known to us by Jesus Thy servant : 
to Thee be glory for ever. As this broken bread was scattered [in 
corn-grains] upon the n/ountains, and being brobght together became 
one, so let Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the 
earth into Thy kingdom ; for Thine is the glory and the power by 
Jesus Christ for cvcr."|| But let no one eat or drink of your 
Eucharist, except tliosp baptised into the name of the Lord, for 
respecting this the Lord\ hath said " Give not that which is holy to 
the dogs."^ 

Chapter X. — After being satisfied,^ ^ give thanks thus. "We thank 
Thee, O Holy Father, tt for Thy holy name, which Thou hast en- 
shrined in our hearts, and for the knowledge, and faith, and immor- 
tality which Thou madest known to us by Jesus Thy servant : to Thee 
be glory, for ever. Thou, O Sovereign Almighty, didst create all things 
for the sake of Thy name, and gavest food and drink to men for enjoy- 

observances, tliougli he alters the fast days from those ob which Moses was supposed to 
have ascended and descended Sinai to the days of the Betrayal and C-rucirixion of 
Christ. 

Our Lord did not give this injunction. It arose from the Jewish-Christxan stand- 
point, Dan. vi. 11 ; Acts hi. 1. 

+ For the blessing of the Cup first, see Luke xxii. 17-19 ; 1 Col. x. 1(5. 

X Perhaps the expression came from our Lord's discourse given in John xv., or from 
Matt. xxvi. 29. It is found also in Clem. Alex. Paedog, i. 5. 

} The passage furnishes another indication of the writer's familiarity with St. Luke, 
for he alone uses the ambiguous word irais ( son — servant) l/oth of llavid and of 
Christ: Acts hi. 13 ; iv. 25. • 

(1 This Eucharistic consecration-prayer is as significant for what it says as for what it 
leaves unsaid, and cannot but have weight in modern controversies. There is not a 
gleam of anything distantly resembling or approaching the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, or any analogous doctrine ; nor is there even a reference to the words, “ This is 
my Body ; ” “ This is my Blood.” 4 

^ A peculiar application of Matt. vi. 6. / 

** Professor Wordworth rei^ders this “ aft^r the act of reception ; " but this seems to 
be as little accurate as the phrase substituted for it in the Apostolic Constitutions^, ger A 
rijy fxerdXrjrj/tp ‘‘ after participation. ’^Mcr A rd ifiir\7)(r67jpatm\xst surely mean “ after neing 
filled” or “ satisfied and so Lr. Harnack renders it — JVachdem ihr tuck uber 
gesdttigt halt. It is another indication of early date as implying the union of the Love- 
feast with the Euenarist. * j 

ft The same title occurs in John xvii. 11. » 

Xt In the New Testament this word is not used in the active s^nse which is here 
required ; but it is so found in the LXX. (Ps. xxii. 2; 2Chr. vi. 2). *Bryennios explains 
it to mean which thou didst write in our hearts, tAe^’^acling in us.’' 
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ment^ that they may give Thee thanks. But to us Thou didst impart 
spiritual food and drink and eternal life by Thy servant. Before all 
things we thank Thee, that Thou art mighty; to Thee be glory for 
ever. Remember, O Lord, Thy Church to deliver her from every 
evil, and to perfect her in Thy love,* and gather her together from the 
four winds, hallowed for Thy kingdom, which Thou preparedst for her ; 
for Thine is the power and the glory for ever. Let grace come, 
and let this world pass away.f Hosanna to the'^Son of David. If 
any one is holy, let him cOme ; if he is not, let him repent. Maran- 
atha.J Amen.’^ — But permit the Prophets to give thanks as much as 
they wish.§ 

Chapter XI. — Whosoever then cometh and teacheth you all the 
things aforesaid, receive him. But if the ^ teacher himself, being 
perverted, teaches another teaching to overthrow (these |)recepts), 
listen not to him ; but (if he teaches) to add to righteousness and 
knowledge of the Lord, receive him as the Lord. But as regards 
the Apostles and Prophets, according to the doctrine of the Gospel, 
so do yc. II Let every Apostle who comes to you be received as the 
Lord. He shall only remain a single day,^ bjit if need be the second 
day also ; if he remain thr.ee days he is a false prophet.’^'^' When 
the Apostle departs, let him take nothing except enough to last till 
he reach his night -quarters. If he ask for money he is a false 
prophet. Any prophet who speaks in the spirit tt yc shall not try 
nor test J for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall not be 
forgiven. §§ But not every one who speaks in the spirit is a prophet, 
unless he have the behaviour of the Lord. From his behaviour then 
shall the false prophet and the prophet be recognized. No prophet 
who in the spirit orders a tablej|l[ shall eat of it, otherwise he is a 
false prophet. Every prophet, though he teaches the truth, is a 
false prophet if he does not do what he teaches. Every approyqj^. • 
genuine prophet who makes assemblies for a worldly mystery (?)^f^ 

* This is the nearest approach to Johannine phraseology. 1 John iv. 18 ; John xvii. 15. 

t* Tertullian {A'pol. .39, quoted by Bryennios) says that in his days Christians prayed 
that the end of the world might be jtut off. 

t 1 Cor. xvii. 22. ^ 

§ This wise iiijunctiov emancipates the inspired teachers — (“inspired*’ does not of 
course mean “infallible”) — ^from the rigid subservience to liturgical forms. 

11 Matt. X. 5-12 ; Luke x. 4-20. 

Either the reading should bo fi.€v€i $€ el fiii 7}fi4pav filav^ or the meaning is, He 
shall not remain (necessarily) one day (only), but if need be a second day.” 

** The existence o| wandering emissaries, still caUed “Apostles,” and the fact that 
they were liable to exactly the same temptations of which wo find traces in the warnings 
of St. Paul in 2 Cor, and Cal. is yet another proof of the*antiquity of this treatise. 

Tt This phrase has a special meaning, partly originating in the charism of “the 
tongue” (Glossolaly), but afterw'ards extended <;o all loftj, rapt, and “inspired” 
teaching, 

+T Comp, Bev, ii, 2. • . 

It is here regarded as a foifn of the sin against tlfe Holy Ghost : Matt. xii. 31. 

11 ii This curious phrifse seems to provide a safeguard against the temptation to the 
Prophets of giving direction “ in the spirit ” about Love-feastsi with a secret desire to 
sustain themselves. « 

HU This is the most uncertain expression in the teaching — its fivtrriipiop KovpuKbp 
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but docs not teach others to do what he does, sl^all not be judged* 
by you. For his judgment is in the hands of God ; for the ancient 
prophets also did likewise. And whosoever says in the spirit, Give me 
some money, or anything else, ye shall not listen to him ; but if he 
tell you to give on behalf of others who lack, let no man judge him. 

Chapter XII. — Let every one who comes in the name of the 
Lord be received, and afterwards by putting him to the test you 
shall know him, for ye shall have understanding right emd left.* 
If he who. comes to you is a wayfarer, assist him as much as you 
can ; but he shall only stay with you two or three days, if need be. 
If, being a handicraftsman, he wishes to settle with you, let him earn 
his living by work. But if he has no handicraft, devise according 
to your ofrn good sense^that no one may live idle among you as a 
Christian. If he does not choose to follow your advice, he is a 
Christ-traffickcr.t Take* heed of such. 

Chapter XIII. — Every genuine prophet who wishes to settle 
among you is worthy of liis maintenance. So too a genuine 
teacher is himself also, like a workman, worthy of his maintenance. 
Thou shalt therefore take and give to the prophets all first-fruits of the 
products of the winepress^and threshing-floor, of oxen and of sheep ; 
for they are your chief priest. J If ye have no prophet, give to the poor. 
If ye make a batch of bread, § (?) take the first-fruit|| and give it accord- 
ing to the commandment. Likewise when you open a cask of wine or 
of oil, take the first-fruits and give to the prophets. And of silver, 
and of raiment, and of every possession, taking the first-fruits as 
well as thou canst judge, give according to the commandment. 

Chapter XIV. — On the Lord^s Lord^s-Day,^ assemble together, and 
break bread and give thanks, after having confessed your sins, that 
your sacrifice may be pure.*'^ Let no one who has a diflerence 
his fellow join himself to you till they arc reconciled, that 
your sacrifice may not be defiled. For this is that which was 

iKKhyjffias. The context seems to point to the performance of symbolic actions like those 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, &c. Bryennios confesses that the phrase is “dark and 
uncertain ” to liim, and lie explains it of symbolic actions. Harnack refers it to personal 
• continence, referring to Ignat, ad Polyc.*C\; Tert. de Jlonog. 11, which do not seem to 
throw much li^ht on the expression. f* 

* The meaning is dubious ; but probably is as the Apostolic Constitutions paraphrase 
it, “ Ye shall know right from wrong’’ — i.e., “ false teachers from true.” More generally, 
you shall know the difference between good and evil. ' 

+ This remarkable word occurs also in Pseudo^ Ignatius. 

J They stand to you in the same relation as deserving of resjieo^, as the chief priests 
do to the Jews. The incidental comparison, which has no bearing whatever on sacer- 
dotal opinions, is characteristicfdly developed m the Apostolical Constitutions, where 
the “ bishops,” who by that time (fifth ceptmy) had long been separated from presbyters, ' 
are called chief priests ; aid the pres%ters (unknown to this treatise) are “ prints,” 
and the deacons are Levites, and the Bishop is the High Priest. 

§ He speaks only first-fruits^ not of “ tithes ” as the “ Constitutions ” do. 
il I have not met elsewhere with the word <riria, bht a-vinriria means a oommoti 
“ meal.” According to Du Cange and Sophocles it means “ a latch of bread,* Bryennios 
leaves it unnoticed. ** 

If The tautology is in the original. KvpiaK^ is first us-id for “ Lord’s Bay” in Kev. L 10. 
** Your “sacrifice” (metaphorically) of “praise aAd thanksgiving,” and of “your- 
selves, body, soul, and spirit ” as in our Communion Office. 
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spoken by the Lord — In every place and time offer me a pure sacri- 
fice; for I am a great King, saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful 
among the Gentiles. 

Chapter XV. — Appoint f therefore for yourselves bishops and 
deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek and uncovetons, and true and 
approved, for they too minister to you the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers. Therefore despise them not ; for tjhey are the honoured 
among yo*ii with the prophets and teachers. 

Rebuke one another, not in anger but in peace, as ye have (it) in 
the Gospel ; and to every one who acts wrongly against another, let 
no one speak, nor let him hear a word from you, until be repents. 
But so do your prayers and alms and all your deeds, as ye have it in 
the Gospel of our God. ^ 

Chapter XVI. — Watch for your life. Let your lamps not be 

quenched, and your loins not be unloosed, but be yc ready; for yc 

know not the hour in which your Lord cometh. Ye shall frequently 

gather yourselves together, seeking the things that are profitable for 

your souls ; for the whole time of your faith shall not profit you, unless 

in the last season ye be found perfect. For in the last days false 

prophets and corrupters shall be multiplieo^, and the sheep shall be 

perverted into wolves, and love shall be perverted into hatred. For 

as lawlessness increases, men shall hate and persecute and give up one 

another; then shall appear the world-deceivcrj as the Son of 

God, and shall do signs and portents, and the earth shall be given up 

into his hands, and he shall do lawless things which have never 

happened since time was. Then shall the race of men§ come into the 

fire of trial, II and many shall be offended and shall perish, but they who 

have endured in their faith shall be saved under the very ciirse.l 

And then shall appear the signs of the truth. First the sign of the 

flying forth (of the saints) in hcaven,'^^ then the sign of the voicC^oi” 

the trumpet, and the third the resurrection of the dead ; not however 

of all, but as hath been said, The Lord shall come, and all his saints 

with Him/^ Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon the 

clouds of the heaven. / F. W, Farrar. 

« 

•Mali. 11, 14. 

+ X€if>oTovr)(Tar€. The “bishops” (/.c., the presbyters), &c., were elected by the con- 
gregation. ‘ 

X 0 KOffjJL&irXavoi, 

% 7} ktI(tis tCjv dv6p^7r<jjy. This seems to be the meaning. 

11 The “ Probatory ” or “ Purgatorial ” fire, so often alluded to by the Fathers, 
iV’ aiVoO Tou Karad^iiaros. There seems to be no great difficulty in the translation 
though Harnack gives it up as unintelligible, aij.d Bryennios thinks that it may mean by 
“Him wliom men curse,” or speak of as “ the Cfirse.” (1 Ck)r. xii. 3). 

** ^KTrerdflTcws. The saints soaring upwards to meet tlieir Lord in the air. Some 
sup]) 08 e it to mean “ the Expansion i e., the sign of Christ with #irms outstretched as 
OD the cross. The paspge mat be a reminiscence of^’l Thess. iv. 13-17 (comp. Matt, 
xxiv. 31). This seems to be the nearest approach to a quotation from St. Paul, though 
the order of eve'Bts apjiears to be different. 
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r OWE the larger half of what I am to my mother, the rest 
to the accident of my father^s grandfather having married the 
daughter of the village by:!ksmith/^ 

That was the sincere self-analysis of a soul before all things 
honest. Brains first ; virility next ; ancestry in the background. 
And yet, in spite of this insistance on the paramount lordship of mind, 
and the worth of a perfect body, Charles Reade at heart cherished 
the knowledge that he was by descent a gentleman. Men seldom 
boast a strain of plebeian blood unless it happens to be blended with 
san^ azul ; and this chevalier of the chrysostyle, this independent 
citizen of the Republic of Letters, this unmastered mind, to the last 
adhered beneath the surface to such old-world beliefs as religion and 
diiijii. His pen was so far con amore on the side of virtue that 
his readers — erroneously — may have imagined him to be a saint ; 
and his passionate appeal to the people in one of his grandest 
dramatic scenes, no less than his habit of constituting his country- 
men the real arbiters of every issue, including, as in the Staunton 
case, life and death, may have conveyed the impression that his 
political sentiments were democratic. As a matter of fact, he was 
alike a believer in Christianity, and a Tory in his reverence for pro- 
prietary rights, albeit he recked little of the claiiijis of creed and 
less of those of royalty. ^ According Jto the popular canons of this 
year of grace, many of his idea^ were hardly up to date ; enough 
that, unlike some d\9^11ers in the land of Bohemia, he never forgot 
the distinction between vice, and virtue, and if he demanded for the 
frail the respect due to noble impulse, if, in a word. Peg Woffington 
was his ideal of exalted womanhood, he had the truth paint her 
a Magdalen and not a Madonna. i 
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Charles Reade, however, is so universally known that to generalize 
on his literary characteristics would be to reiterate what has bee;i 
already well said, both during his lifetime and since his departure. It 
will be a more faithful tribute to his memory to place on brief refiord 
the outline of his life and labour, to tell the story of the man, such 
as he really was. 

On the western side of the grand Chiltern range there lies one of 
the sweetest little hamlets of old England ; Le Rede is mentioned 
as one of its owners in ^Doomsday Book, and Rede Ij^ought the 
manorial rights in 153G. On the hills the land is forest ; in the 
valley rich arable. To his quaint old home at Ipsden, young John 
Reade, then a gentleman-commoner of Oriel and under age, brought 
his bride in the year of grace 1795. He ha^ met her at a< Blenheim 
ball, and they wedded impetuously ; she being magnetized by the 
handsome squire who inherited the beauty" of Miss Blacksmith, he 
equally fascinated by the brilliance of the little lady whom Curran 
called my pretty Puritan.^^ The little lady boasted as her sire a 
gentleman who was cutting a bold figure just then, as the defender 
of Warren Hastings and the boon companiqn of Prince Florizel. It 
was perhaps the depravity of Major Scott j^that caused his dau^ter 
to revolt from the world ; anyhow, she. contrived to Puritanize her 
husband, and as her creed did not interfere with the field sports 
which were his idolatry, the pair lived happily to the end of the 
chapter. Eleven bairnies blessed their union, son Charles being the 
youngest ; and a very bonnie, quick-witted family they all were, for 
Mr. Curran’s Puritan happened to be a woman of extraordinary 
brain-power, with an intuitive love of letters, and a contempt for 
mediocrity. Among her intimate friends she reckoned such men as 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, George Grote, Frederick William Faber, 
and Samuel Wilberforce; while during her reign, Ipsden House 
emphatically the home of high culture — albeit the atmosphere was 
perhaps rather surcharged with prelacy and the professoriate. It is 
necessary, in order to give a' fair estimate of the environment of cir- 
cumstance which influenced our author, to notice particularly the 
nature of his earlier associations. His mother was bookish, spark- 
ling, and ambitious in a very intense degree, Charles, too, was 
emphatically ‘her pupil, and, in all except inches and breadth of 
physique, her a^ter ego. Five sons had been devoted to India, and 
of these one had died the death of Sir Giles D^Argentine, and hence 
Mrs. Reade registered a resolve {hat she would keep the last 
but not the least by her side. She did so ; and^if the squire made a 
man of him, his mother laid the lines of his future refutation, and it 
was to her personal influence that jie owed his nomination to 
a demyship ai; Magdalen. 

In his undergraduate dhys the future novelist seems to have been 
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rather Byronic. A tall graceful youngster, with a splendidly^-pro- 
portioned figure and muscles to match, he attracted attention by his 
long flowing curls. Abhorring alcohol in every fornl as well as 
tobacco, he did not assimilate largely with his junior common-room, 
though he was far from unpopular. He read — in his own fashion — 
and at the age of twenty-one figured in the third class, and was at once 
elected fellow. His fellowship rendered him independent, and for 
the best part of twenty years he lived a life of incessant action, 
mostly in the open air. Nevertheless, unlik^ Lord Bcaconsfield^s 
fine young English gentleman, he was devoted to books, and in 
effect was storing up noiaterial which afterwards enabled him to con- 
struct situations, not only stagey but real. At the time the man 
was very mryh a Guy Livingstone. He was a dead shot ; he knocked 
Alfred Myna, round the fidld at Liverpool ; he excelled as an archer 
and as a pedestrian ; few if „any could beat him in throwing a cast- 
net, and among other accomplishments he reckoned theatrical danc- 
ing. Anon he was in Scotland herring-fishing, a rather dangerous 
amusement, for which he entQi’tamed a passionate preference ; anon 
for the shooting at Ipsden, delighting the family circle by a geniality 
which "‘he lost in later life ; "^non in the vicinity of Leicester Square, 
where his chambers were alive with uncaged squirrels ; anon in Paris, 
where he studied to some purpose the art of dramatic construction, 
and, oddly enough also, by way of pastime, the arcana of the violin- 
trade. He was through the terrible revolution of 1848, and after 
that the French capital seemed to have lost the fascination it once 
had for him. Moreover, about this period he had begun seriously to 
contemplate authorship, and already had commenced to try experi- 
ments with the weapon whereof he was to become the master. Not, 
however, just yet. We all arc the children of opportunity, and his 
h^r|^^t yet come. 

In 1851 he was persuaded, not without some pressure on the part 
of his brothers, to serve the office ^ Vice-President of Magdalen 
for the year. Enforced residence within the college walls afforded 
him leisure to concentrate and mature his expericncefi, and what 
was to him at the moment a period of penaneg proved highly 
advantageous. He was then thirty-seven years of age ; he had been 
formally called to the Bar, but had no notion of practice ; his tastes 
and his talents impelled him towards authorship. Hfe was a member 
of the society which boasted Addison, Gibbon, Collins) and Noctes 
Ambrosianm Wilson. Ke desired, ill short;*^ to enter the ranks of 
literature, and as a dr^-matist, » But how? He had penned to no 
purpose a few crtide dramas, and was then hard at work on one, 
which his instinct told hinl possessed magniificent merit. But he 
could not get a hearing. 

The story of Charles Readers first meetiuig with the woman who 

VOL.XLV, 3 b 
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was lestined to mould his future has been so often narrated, and 
with so many embellishments, that it would seem almost superfluous 
to repeat it. But as it was the turning-point of a career that was 
fruitful of the highest results it cannot well be omitted from this 
brief sketch. It may be termed, indeed, with truth his apology. 

Like Oliver Goldsmith, he was, as has been said, quite unable to 
place his copy, and ready enough to part with it for an old song, so 
that it should not be buried in oblivion. Ncfw, there happened to be 
at the time on the boards of the Haymarket Theatre a brisk comedy 
woman, who was supposed to possess the ear of Mr. Buckstone, the 
manager. To this actress Charles Keade addressed himself by 
letter — written possibly in that singular vein of eccentric originality 
which was his wont. The lady in response requested him to call and 
bring his play. He did so. She was chatty, but not encouraging. 
He inclined to quarrel with fate. He ^ft, and the next day there 
arrived a note from his actress. The play, she declared, had merit ; 
but he had better turn it into a novel, in which case she would find 
him a publisher. Moreover, she added a postscript to the efiect that 
being sincerely sorry to see a gentleman of his obvious birth and 
breeding so low in the world, she bc^ed to enclose a five-pound 
note — as a loan. 

The actress was Mrs. Laura Seymour. The play * was Masks 
and Faces/^ 

Charles Rcadc was profoundcdly aflected. He did not want five 
pounds, never having dropped quite to that level — in fact, the 
benevolent light-comedy woman had mistaken his despondence for 
impecuniosity. But he called, and in his own grand way — and 
assuredly no one of his contemporaries had a more magnetic 
presence — begged that she would allow him to return her money 
and give him instead her friendship. The offer was accepte^^^v^ii 
from henceforward Laura Seymour and Charles Keade became 
partners. She took the eccentric genius by the hand, and being a 
hard-headed business woman, turned his brain to the best pecuniary 
advantage. By her advice Masks and Faces appeared as Peg 
Woffington,^^ a^novel; by her advice, too, instead of running it as 
a drama of his own, he invited Tom Taylor to take half-profits in 
consideratiqp of the loan of his name. And then, as he prospered, 
they joined forces ; first in Bolton Row, where she was landlady and 
he lodger; a^.erwards at Albert Gate, where the positions >yere 
reversed. She was his philosbpher, guide, and friend. She discussed 
with him every MS. that went to press. Thaarrangement as a mere 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence was immensely profitable to 
her, but far more so' to a man who had never the very faintest 
notion of the va\ue of money. 

Here, by way of parenthesis, it is but just to state emphatically 
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ttat Charles Keade held Mrs. Seymour in romantic reverend, and 
was^ at especial pains to emphasize in every way p0s*sil)le his denial 
of their relations being equivocal. The world, of course, thought 
otherwise, and said so ; but the world may have been ’ mistaken. 
‘ Anyhow, the motto of Albert Gate was Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Mrs. Seymour went to the Oxford Commemoration, and was intro- 
duced by Charles Ilcade to his friends and relatives — an experiment, 
by the way, not very successful, since, apart from her antecedents, 
Mrs. Seymour in private life was hardly upi^ to the strict Society 
level. Mr. Winwood Reade, Charles Readers nephew, and himself 
an author of a certain celebrity, who was a constant inmate of 
Bolton Row and Albert Gate, and who, to judge by his litiera scripta, 
held morality in profound contempt, declared in the most positive 
terms that the friendship of Charles Reade for Laura Seymour 
was platonic. In the abiicnce of a scintilla of XJvidence to the 
contrary, it is but equitable to the memory of one who always up- 
held good, and never quite lost grasp of the fervid Puritanism 
implanted by his magnanimous mother, to adopt the generous 
and charitable view — the more so because after Mrs. Seymour 
became a widow, and whe^ Charles Reade was a comparatively 
wealthy man and had no need of his fellowship, she said positively, 
" If Mr. llcade were to ask me to marry him, I should refuse.^^ It 
is bv no means certain that such an offer was not made and 
repeated. 

From the date of the production of Masks and Faces to the 
last, the career of Charles Reade was an unbroken success, and no 
author ever worked harder, or so incessantly. His passion was the 
drama, but the more exalted aim of his life was to combat injustice. 
The Theatre was his luxury, and upon it he squandered thousands of 
^ the sum total of his losses in theatrical speculations repre- 

senting a large fortune ; .philanthropy was his work, and upon it 
he lavished both love and money. The former was his purergon ; 
the latter his ergon. Hence he has left a name as a social reformer ; 
he will be remembered as the autjior whose life was threatened by 
ratteaers of Sheffield not less than as the master of U^iction and the 
playwright who enriched our national literature by at least one comedy 
that Sheridan might have envied. Once and once only* during his 
life of authorship he abandoned his ordinary realistic method, and in 
The Cloister and the Hearth gave the world a gr*and historical 
study; but this was not repeated, being at the time only a mcch 
d'esiimey though certainly the vefdict of posterity will be in its favour. 
And once and oncjj only in The Terrible Temptation he deserted 
pure for lubricious morality, and thereby almost jeopardized the 
reputation he had throughout merited. He was writing*thea with 
a pen that betrayed evidences of fatiguq*, and with an absenqe 

3 B 2 
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of th^ mass of material vUch it was his custom to collect before 
commencing on fresh work. It was a blunder from a literary point 
of view, and in other respects an error he lived to regret ; but it 
would be affectation to deny that Charles Reade was ever ought else 
but Bohemian, with a very tender eye both for his own and other 
people^s frailties. 

It is impossible in the limits of an article to write a biography. 
Enough if slender justice be rendered in feeble outline to a soul 
whose aspirations, whether human or literary, were from the first most 
exalted. The man, in truth, justified Lavater; for his physiognomy 
was noble, and his body the perfection of symmetry and grace. 
Nature gave him a forehead as high as Shakespeare^s but broader ; 
the mild, pensive, ox-eye so dear to the old Grreek sesthet^s; a marble 
skin, and a mouth that was sarcasm itself. His personal attractive- 
ness was phenomenal. In any roomful of people, however illustrious, 
he became, involuntarily — for he was as little self-asserting off his 
paper as he was dogmatic on it — the centre. Living immersed in 
Bohemianism, and in the society of a large-hearted yet not very cul- 
tured woman, he never parted company with his Ipsden breeding, 
and his natural bearing was that of ^ie born to command. It 
was only under the load of intense anguish, when Mrs. Seymour 
passed away in Faith — almost with the sacramental elements on her 
lips — that his erect form was bowed; nor did he again — from the 
moment when he laid his friend to rest — recover his elasticity. 
His loneliness was perhaps partially alleviated by the society of the 
one brother who had been his companion and playmate, and had 
not been condemned, like the rest, to India; but a settled melancholy 
fell upon him, and it is questionable whether at the last he really 
grieved to go. It is no libel on his memory to affirm that his 
nature coveted and keenly relished recognition, and latte];Jj.,^,hi 
seemed bitterly conscious of having outlived the sympathies of his 
day and generation. True, the fresher and more vigorous as well 
as less conventional brains across the Atlantic remained loyal to 
their love of his genius, and from, America he received a homage 
that was most gratifying ; but dt home it was his lot to be left 
unnoticed. Even the small Scotch universities, supposed to appre- 
ciate li1eraii.i and literature, overlooked him. Disraeli was jealous 
of him, and on the last occasion when they met positively rude. 
With the pre/ent Prime Minister he had no acquaintance, but Lord 
Selborne was one of his brother fellows *at Magdalen, and so also 
was Lord Sherbrooke; and there' Itas a time — not so very long 
before Laura Seymour passed away — when he ^contemplated the 
possibility of q. seat *in Parliament. 'Her decease fatally crushed 
whatever a^mbition he may have possessed either for himself or his 
family, and left him iuponsolable. To the last, however, his pen 
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could not bring itself to be idle. Habit had become so stroi^ that 
he. could not leave his ink alone, and had he been Spared he would 
have given the world a series of Bible characters that would have 
fascinated even those who regard dogma as undemonstrable, and 
revelation as romance. With decaying physical yet quickened 
mental powers, his mind reverted to the old world of his youth, 
with its sweet and solemn memories. From Cannes he wrote to beg 
that his brother would’ join him at Ipsden in the summer of tl^iisyear, 
that they might roam its glorious woods once more, and act their child- 
hood over again in the ancient home. It was not to be. He returned 
prostrate to his much-loved brother's side, but in the suburbs of 
London; and he died bequeathing his huge volumes of common- 
place booksj the compilations of forty years, to any public library 
that may tfeat them with reverence, and to mankind his last words 
of Faith and Hope, which • are to be graven on his tombstone in 
Willesden Churchyard. 

Compton Bjqade. 



THE 'REPRESENTATION OF* MINORITIES. 


A lthough the quesfion of Minority or Proportional Represen- 
tation^^ cannot become a practical one until a scheme for the 
redistribution of seats is before Parlia^nt, yet already no small 
part of the discussions in the House of Commons and the Press on 
the County Franchise Bill has been devoted to this subject ; its friends 
and advocates are making the most vigorous efforts to preoccupy the 
mind of Parliament and of th6 country in its favour ; especially sedu- 
lous has been the canvass in the Lobbies of the House of Commons 
with this object ; and already the same combination of members of 
directly opposite views and aims is being formed, as that which forced 
its partial adoption in 1867. It may not seem untimely then that 
one who feels strongly on this subject should endeavour to examine 
critically the arguments on w^hich the system rests, in a fulleinfiiflwi!' 
more complete manner than is possible in a speech. 

It is perhaps fortunate that under the Act of 1867 we have already 
had some experience of the working of minority representation. The 
principle, it will be recollected, was, introduced into that Act against 
the strongly expressed views of Wig Government of Lord De^rby 
and of the leaders of both sections of the Liberal party; it was due 
to a combination of philosophers, who had persuaded themselves that 
it was in the interest of and in furtherance of true democratic 
principles, with^those on the other hand who feared the result of the 
Reform Act, and who regarded the principle as a means of checking 
Democracy, and as affording the o|)portanity for men with views 
unpopular to the general constituency to find thfjir way into the 
House of Comiqons. The proposal was* in the first instance made 
in the House of Commons, when in Committee on the Reform Bill, 
by Mr. Lowe (now Lone). Sherbrooke). The House had extended 
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the system of three»membered constituencies, already existftg in 
«e?en counties, to five of the most populous boroughs ; and Mr, Lowe 
moved that in all such cases every voter should have three votes, 
with the right to give them to ono candidate, or to distribute them 
as he might think fit. 

“ It was the last opportunity,’’ he said, “ of giving variety to the Constitu- 
tion ; all the other arrows had been shot. If this failed, there was nothing 
left but one simple unifonn franchise, to be extended to and left in the hands 

of the lowest class in society He did not arjgue for any protection of 

the minority but as a matter of justice to it; he contended that the tendency 
of the present system was to make that stronger which was already strong, 

and that weaker which was already weak He considered the days of 

party were over. He did not believe that Parliament could by any contriv- 
ance whatever so manipulate matters that, with the franchise wholly in the 
hands of the, ^poorer class ofiiousoholders, it could raise up any party for a 
moment successfully to resist the will of that class in whatever they may set 
iheir mind upon. It would at*all events give some variety of representation, 
in danger of disappearing by the low level adopted. It would be an advantage 
to put such a thing in the power of the intelligence and j)rosperity represented 
by the minority of a borough. It was the last offer that would be made before 
it was out of the power of Parliament to do anything to. remedy the violence 
of the changes being made. Woe to Parliament if it refused it its thoughtful 
attention.” 

It was supported by Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Fawcett as 
the friends of Democracy. Mr. Mill regarded it as 

an insignificant makeshift — a makeshift not, however, without considerable 
real efficacy, and resting in part upon the same principle upon which Mr. 
Hare’s system of personal representation was founded. The principle which 
he enunciated was, that any body of persons who are united by any ties 
either of interest or of opinion, should have, or should be able to have, if they 
desire it, influence and power in the House of Commons proportionate to that 

which they exercise out of it His own opinion was, that any plan for 

tjie representation of minorities must operate in a very great degree to diminish 
‘"vhji/iunteract the tyranny of majorities. He wished to maintain the just 
ascendancy of majorities, but this could not be done unless minorities were 

represented The true majority could only be maintained if all 

minorities were counted.” 

Mr. Fawcett looked upon it as an experiment likely to lead here- 
after to ^^somc great philosophic s^;benie which would enable a pure 
Democracy to work with all its advantages, and to counteract all its 
disadvantages.^^ 

It was opposed by Mr. Disraeli. He pointed out that 

nothing would ofler a greater contrast than the largeness |of its principles 
and the smallness of its application. He was not favourable to the adoption 
of a principle which worked so vast change in our electoral system, though 
applied in a manner whtch might 'produce such slight consequences. Why 
incur great danger ,^or small results? .... If the principle was good, you 
must apply it to all constituencies ; if bad, why tc# any ? Ho was not 

prepared to enter upon a campaign* to carry out a system* which, as far as he 
‘ understood it, was alien to the instinct, manners, and conditions* of the coun- 
try — a proposal opposed to any sound principle, ^d the direct effect of which 
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would %e to create a stagnant representation which would bring about a feeble* 
executive. If the scheme sliould be applied to the vast majority of con- 
stituencies, almost all the representatives for the United Kingdom would* be 
reduced to the position of nominees. They would not be elected by a free 
people in the light of heaven, but woiuld be nominated as much as were the 
members for all those boroughs extinguished in 1832, and at a general election 
you would be able to calculate with exact precision and painful accuracy on the 
return of members elected by thousands of persons, just the same as agents 
could formerly calculate on the the return oi members for Old Sarum. He 
had always been of opinion that this cumulative voting, and other schemes 
having for their object th represent minorities, that they w^ere admirable 
schemes for bringing crotchety men into the House. They were the schemes 
of coteries, and not the politics of nations, and if adopted would end in dis- 
comfiture and confusion. 

The most powerful speech, however, was that of Mr. JJright, who 
pleaded in vehement and eloquent terms on ‘oelialf of the old principle 
of representation. He illustrated the working of the proposal by 
the case of the United States during their civil war. 

“If,”^he said, ‘^the system of rej)rcsenting minorities according to the 
proposition now before th^ House liad been established, and had been in 
existence during that war, the United States Government never could have 
been borne up as they were by the entire /eople, and never could have 
possessed power sufficient to suppress the des/orate rebellion in the Southern 
States. Every American knows that well, and every Englishman ought to 
know that anything which enfeebles the representative i)Owers and lessens 
the vitality of tlie electoral system, which puts in the nominees of little cliques, 
here representing a majority and there a minority, but having no real 
influence among the people — every system like tliat weakens and must 
ultimately destroy the power and the force of your executive government. 
.... A principle could hardly be devised more calculated to destroy the 
vitality of our elective system, and to produce stagnation, not only of the 
most complete but of the most fatal character, affecting our public affairs.^* 

I opposed the proposal myself in a speech, wdiich subsequent 

experience has fully confirmed, and from which I have nothki^i 

retract. 

Mr. Lowers clause was rejected by the large majority of 314 to 
141, the votes in the minority being about equally divided between 
the two parties. In the House of liOrds the principle met with a very 
different recepti«n*. Lord Cairns** moved it in the form in whioh it 
now appears in the Keform Act of 1867 — namely, restricting the 
voters in tbree-membered constituencies to two votes. His main 
argument was, that by this means a good substitute would be 
obtained for tiie small boroughs without their defects ; that the 
representatives of minorities in large constituencies would be men of 
great intelligence and independence, free from the dangers of popular 
excitement and prejudice ; that in this way a steadying element 
would beobtaine/i in tithes of popular excitement. He complained of 
the monotoiiy and sameness in the members for large towns and . 
large agricultural district^. 
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“It would soften” he said, “the asperities of political feelings; contests 
would be very much diminished in large constituencies where -contests are 
exgensive ; they would practically come to an end. You •would have great 
constituencies divided into component parts ; you would have each portion 
well represented; there would be •freedom from the irritation of political 
feeling, and from the curse of election bribery. There would also be the 
greatest possible satisfaction to the people affected, for there was nothing so 
irksome to those wdio form the minority of one of these largo constituencies as 
finding that they are virtually excluded from the exercise of political power — 
that it is in vain ibr them to attempt to take any part in public affairs.” 

• 

The proposal was supported by many of the Whig Peers^ led by Lord 
Eussell^ who defended it on the ground that it was a substitute for 
nomination boroughs. “ He did not see how the Constitution was 
to be carried on in future. We should not find in our great commercial 
citicsj an^ in large coitimunities, men who would be willing, and at 
the same time able, to fill our great offices with credit to the country.” 
The proposal was weakly opposed by Lord Malmesbury and the 
'Duke of Marlborough on behalf of the Government, Lord Derby 
did not speak. Finally, the amendment * w as adopted by a majority 
of 143 peers to 51. 

On the return of the* Bill to the House of Commons, the amend- 
ment was again strongly^ opposed by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Goschen, and others ; but it received the unwilling support of 
the Government, in deference to the strong opinion of the House of 
Lords, and was carried by a majority of 253 to 204. 

In 1870, the question of “minority representation^^ again arose 
in settling the system of election for members of School Boards 
under the Education Act. The late Lord F. Cavendish moved its 
adoption in the form of the “ cumulative vote.^’ He alleged that — 

“ by giving facilities for the representation of all parties on the School Board 
a gijeat part of the religious difficulty might be got rid of, because those who 
represented them would take care that the children of the minority received 
equal attention and equal justice wdth those of the majority. It was desirable 
to take the elections to a great extent out of the hands of the old party leaders 
in the different localities. W o often saw the members of a vestry or other 
local board chosen because they advocated a policy of judicious retrench- 

ment.’^ * • 

» •• 

After some discussion, Mr. Gladstone, speaking for the Government, 
assented to it, alleging that the “ main considcratioiftt which made 
the principle inadmissible or inexpedient in parliamentary elections 
were not applicable in the case of School Boards.^ The principle 
was then adopted without a divjision. 

In the same ye^ a Bill^wat introduced by Mr. Hardcastle to 
repeal the min 9 rity clause of the Act of 1867. It led to a long 
debate, in the course of which Mr. Disraeli* while* declining to undo 
an arrangement so recently come to, said ; “ My own. feelings are not 
in favour of refined and fantastic arrangemoatd for the representation of 
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the people,^^ Mr.WaJter, 'vrbo was returned for one of the three-mem- 
bered constituencies, while also declining to repeal the clause at present^ 
said : the difference the minority clause made to the third member 
was, that it deprived him of the votes of the more moderate electors 
of the opposite party, and at the same time placed him more absolutely 
in the hands of those he more especially represented. He was not 
sure that such a position was that which an independent member 
would especially covet.^^ 

Mr, Fawcett strongly opposed this measure of repeal, but admitted 
that : Of all the particular forms of carrying out the principle of 

minority representation, the House unfortunately selected the worst,^^ 
Mr, Henley, one of the shrewdest Conservatives of his day, added : 

The machinery for carrying out the principle was so bad r as to be 
utterly destructive of the freedom of election.^^ The Bill wa&' strongly 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, who in the course of his speech said : 

“ The principle of Parliamentary representation is that we should recognize 
each constituency as being itself an integer, and what we want, in this House 
is to have the prevailing sense of the community.. Wo do not want to have 
represented immature particular shades of opinion that may at any time prevail 
in it, but the sense of the majority, which reprcsajits the whole community ; 
because the community is in the spirit and sense of the Constitution 
recognized as being in itself an integral quantity.’^ 

There was an equality of votes on the division that the second 
reading of the Bill be postponed for six months — 181 on each side ; 
and the question that the Bill do now pass was negatived by a majority 
of 5, 

Such being briefly the past history of the question, let us consider 
how the particular schemes adopted in 1867 and 1870 have worked 
in practice. The Parliamentary experiment has been tried on too 
small a scale to enable us, perhaps, to determine conclusively ; but 
there is a general concurrence of opinion on all sides, that whatipimj^ 
be the merits of the principle involved, the choice of method was 
a most unfortunate one. From a party point of view, indeed, it 
has been very favourable to the Liberal party. In all the seven 
counties where* it has been applied, the Conservative party were in 
a majority until Hhe last general election, when in Hereford- 
shire the Liberals turned the scale. In each of these counties, 
therefore, the Liberals have had the advantage since 1867 of one> 
safe seat out of three. In Liverpool and in the City of London 
the Con’servativeii have also been in a majority, and a seat in each 
case has been made safe for the Liberal minority. In Birming- 
ham and Glasgow, on the other hand, the Liberkls have been strong 
enough to defeat the minority principle, and to neturn all three 
members of their < party," In Manchester and Leeds alone has the 
Tory party hbnefited by the minority vote. In its practical work- 
ing the principle has been, very unequal. In most of the agricultural 
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counties^ where the Conservatives have a clear and. secure ascendancy, » 
the eflTect' has been that in spite of the acquisitipn^by the Liberals 
of the minority seats, greater apathy and political situation has 
prevailed than before. Secure •of one seat, the party has seldom 
thought it worth while to make an effort to improve its positimi, and 
hence political inertia has supervened. In some cases the minority 
member and his friends have done their best to prevent any active 
movement among their party. They have felt that the position of 
the sitting member is the more secure in prBportion as his party is in 
a minority, and that political activity might force upon him the ex- 
pense of a contest, and lead to another candidate being preferred to 
him. It is manifestly the interest of the minority member in such a 
case to discourage any pjirty action, and to throw a wet blanket upon 
any political agitation. In more than one case the minority member 
has ceased to be in harmoriy with his party ; but practically it is most 
difficult for a minority to rid itself of its so-called representative. In 
such a case the member becomes the representative not of the minority, 
but of a small section of the minority. 

In other places, such a^s Birmingham and Glasgow, where the domi- 
nant party has been strong^enough to justify it in attempting to carry 
the three seats, in spite of the minority clause, the opposite effect has 
been produced. The system has unduly fostered and excited party 
organization. It has been felt that it is only by the strictest discipline 
and by the most complete organization, that it is possible to 
defeat a scheme, to which the dominant party had the gravest ob- 
jection, and to assert their full influence in the Legislature, in lieu 
of being reduced to the balance of a single vote. In such a case, 
assuming that there are three candidates. A, B, and C, the constituency 
must, after careful canvass, be divided into three districts of equal 
nurabers of voters for the party ; the party organizers direct the voters 
in the one to vote for A and B, in the second for B and C, and in 
the third for A and C. By implicitly following the orders of their 
leaders, the party has been able to distribute its votes equally among 
the three candidates, and to secure the return of all three. The 
sacrifice, however, has been great; the individual wishes or pre- 
ferences of the voters have been sacrificed ; they have been com- 
pelled to forbear voting for the candidates they prefel*, at the risk 
of disturbing the proportion for the three candidates and letting 
in two of their opponents. Hence the gravest dislil^fe and distrust 
the scheme. In other places, again, where the parties are more 
evenly balanced, aitd where ^ the contest for the three seats has 
been between two candidates of either party, the system has led 
to much intrigue, suspicion, and distrust. ' One of the two candi* 
dates is certain to be returned; his friends can maker him safe by 
abstaining from voting for his colleague the element of suspicion 
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has entered into the election, and has been the caiise of the system 
becoming hateful to the party. It is a significant fact that while ^t 
Liverpool the Liberal party has been in a minority, and has owed one 
member since 1867 to the system, yet the party as a whole is opposed 
to it, and would willingly be relieved of it. 

Neither has the system answered the expectations of its framers 
in supplying a substitute for the nomination boroughs, in the sense 
of enabling young men of ability to enter upon a Parliamentary 
career. The minority members have been much like other members, 
certainly not above the average ; but there has been a tendency to sub- 
stitute for men of independence others of a more strictly party 
character; thus Mr. Goschen in 1874, feeling that his difference with 
his party on the subject of the county franchise made it knprobable 
that he would be returned as the minority representative of tlfe Liberals 
for the City of London, retired from the tjontest, and the seat was 
filled by Alderman Lawrence. In Liverpool, in 1880, Lord llamsay, 
who had made concessions to the Irish voters, was substituted for 
Mr. Kathbone. In Berkshire, Mr. Walter was only saved by a large 
accession of Tory votes from being ousted by a strong party candidate. 
It is probable that in time this proces^ will be carried further. 
The minority, secure of one seat, will in the long run insist upon 
their member being a reliable party man of strong views. Among 
the anomalies of the system is that the minority member cannot 
give up his seat in Parliament without causing the loss of a vote to 
his party, counting two in a division ; and in several cases the minority 
seat, vacant by death or otherwise, has been filled by a member of 
the majority, thus disturbing the balance of parties and defeating the 
object of the clause. This objection would become more serious 
and more anomalous the wider the application of the principle. 

It is more difficult to judge of the results of the system of 
cumulative voting as applied to the election of School Boards. 
The avowed object of those who obtained its insertion in the 
Ecfucation Act was to secure to various religious sects a representation 
on the Boards. It was desired toisectarianize the Boards. This 
object has been •thoroughly attained. Whether it has been «an 
advantage to the cause of education may be doubted. In many 
places wise compromise of parties has averted evils, and has led to the 
election of men devoted to the main objects of the Act. Where 
contests have talen place the results have been far from satisfactory. 
Members elected by the cumulative votes of small cliques and 
sections of the constituency have been interested only in representing 
the views of their clique. The effect of the system adopted has 
been to give undue we^ight to small .sections. Majorities and the 
more powerful sections of the electors have not been able to secure a 
representation in proportion to their numbers. The difficulties of 
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organizing their voters so as to produce their maximum effect wheu 
the members to be elected are many, ranging frt)m five to fifteen, 
are insuperable, and have deterred them from putting forward candi- 
dates in proportion to their real strength. 

There has,* therefore, been in recent contested elections a wasteful 
accumulation of votes upon the successful candidates of the more 
powerful sections, and small groups and sections have consequently 
been able to secure the return of members, when their nujnbers did 
not really entitle them to it. Men have been returned upon Boards 
in this way who have proved to be a power only for mischief. This 
evil has become . more apparent as experience has been gained, and 
as candidates have found that by obtaining the cumulative votes of a 
group oi;, section they could be returned without difficulty. These 
results have been admitted in a recent article by Mr. Westlake, a 
strong supporter of proportional representation, and he has proposed 
a remedy in the direction of Mr. Harems scheme for preventing the 
waste of superfluous votes, and enabling them to be counted for other 
candidates ; a system which, it will be shown, would entail evils and 
difficulties greater than those it is intended to cure. 

Another evil of elections for School Boards in London is that the 
electoral districts for whihh five to eight members are elected are 
enormous, and the expense and labour of canvassing there is very great. 
This deters many good men from attempting to attain the honour. 
The system has also offered a premium to selfishness, for it has 
encouraged candidates to run for their own hand and to betray their 
colleagues with whom they were avowedly standing on the same 
platform. It has induced candidates also to swallow ridiculous 
pledges for the sake of obtaining the cumulative votes of small cliques. 
The gradual deterioration of the London School Board in respect of 
majy of its members is thus to be explained. 

Reverting to the Parliamentary experiment, we must conclude 
that the system tried has failed ; it stands condemned even by 
those who originally proposed it, if not as a bad scheme, at l<Sast 
as the very worst form in which their theories of representation can 
bq put into practice. It is sigmficant indeed th^t the supporters of 
these theories have dropped the title of minority representation,^^ 
and have generally adopted that of proportional representation^^ as 
one likely to hide the defects of the present system, and to commend 
itself more to the community. It rests with thenai however, to de- 
vise some better, more practical, and more popular scheme of carry- 
ing their views into effect, ^ amd they have as yet failed ' to produce 
one, for there is hopeless disagreement among them whenever a 
scheme is suggested. Without waiting till •they can agree upon a 
plan, let us examine the premises on which they appeaf to be agreed 
' ^ * C 0 KTBMPORA.BY Review, ^JSreh, 18S4. 
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.mi OE iiyhicli the theory 6f proportional representation resfts. These 
may, I think, be fairly stated in two propositions ; — 

1. That under the present system of what may be called majo- 

rity representation,” majorities are represented in a greater numerical 
proportion than they are entitled to, and that consequently they are 
able to tyrannize over minorities and to carry measures and to support 
a policy which would not otherwise be possible, and that the minority 
is in daijger of not being sufficiently heard iii the council of the 
nation. * 

2. That large minorities in various parts of the country are 
unrepresented by the present system, and that in a true system of 
representation every minority, however small and however thinly 
spread over the country or district to which representation,,, is given, 
should have the opportunity of returning members in proportion to 
its numbers. 

To these propositions Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Seebohm 
have recently added a third — namely, that the present system of 
voting fails to secure to the majority its fair influence, that cases 
occur in which the majority of voters have returned a minority of 
members, that the division of an area into districts may, without 
improper design, give by haphazard to an ^actual majority a minority 
of members, and that consequently the supporters of the majority 
system of voting, in grasping for more than is just, run the risk of 
losing even that to which they are entitled.* Two illustrations are 
given in support of this — the one by Sir John Lubbock drawn from the 
election of 1874, when he states the Conservatives polled only 
1,200,000 votes against 1,400,000 votes given for the Liberals and 
Home Rulers combined, while the actual results gave the Tories a 
majority of fifty members over Liberals and Home Rulers combined. 
These figures are, however, unreliable. They do not really give a^air 
estimate of the voting powers of the two parties in 1874. They 
appear to be arrived at by counting the actual votes given to all the 
candidates for both parties, without making allowance for cases where 
two Liberals contested against one Tory, or vice versdy and without 
taking into account uncontested elections, in which Conservative 
members were returned in a large proportion of cases. Making these 
cori'ections, I shall presently show that the illustration wholly fails. 
Mr. Seebohm, on his part, quotes the case of the metropolitan con- 
stituencies in IS} 4, when he states there were 70,000 voters for the 
Tories and 66,000 for the Liberals, but that seven Tory members 
only were returned against eleven Liberals. These figures also are 
untrustworthy. A true estimate of the voters on ^ther side gives 
the following resqlt for' the Metropolis ’^in 1874 : Tories 79,800, 

^ See articles by Sir John Lubbock in the Nineteenth Centuryj April, 1884, and by 
Mr, Seebohm in the CoNTtopoEAW ^Keview, December, 1888. 
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Liberals 88,000; Tory members returned 10, Liberal members 12^ 
aud excluding the City, Tories, 71,500, Liberals, 7^700. No case 
I believe can be quoted from our own experience in support of this 
proposition. Theoretically it may be within the bounds of possibility 
that such a case might occur ; practically it has not occurred, and 
will not occur, where the areas of representation are numerous. 

The proposition thus negatived is also wholly inconsistent with 
the much more seriods one, that under the present system the majority 
is able to secure a larger representation in *the House of Commons 
than the number ot voters as compared with those for the minority, 
entitle it to ; I am willing to admit the statement of fact on which 
this proposition is based, but I contest the conclusion that this is a 
matter tq^be deplored or that it results in the majority tyrannizing 
over the minority. If large electoral districts, such as London, with 
forty to fifty members, oi* Liverpool and Birmingham, returning six 
or ten members each, were constituted, it might be that, under 
the strictest party organization, all their members would be returned 
on one ticket of the same party. I say might be,^^ because in 
practice this would seldom or never occur. Experience shows that 
when there are more than two members for a constituency, the mino- 
rity is in more than two Ct^ses out of three able to secure a member* 
In the seven counties returning each three members from the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832 to that of 1867, under the old 
rule of majority voting, out of sixty-three elections there were only 
eighteen or less than one-third in which three members of the same 
party were returned ; in all the other cases the minority was able 
to return one member out of three. Even in the case of consti- 
tuencies returning two members each, the proportion in which the 
representation is divided — that is, where the minority is able to obtain 
one 4 nember, is considerable. Out of 475 elections which have taken 
place in England since 1867, in constituencies returning two members 
each, there were 126 cases, or more than one out of four, in which 
the representation was divided. 

The more also that constituencies are broken up, the? more districts 
or divisions there are, the greater^ are the chances K)f the minority of 
the whole being successful at the poll in many of the districts ; for 
parties are distributed throughout the country unequally in relation 
to one another. Subject to this, it must be admitted that 
experience shows that, broken up as constituencies now are, the 
minority, while obtaining 'a large share of the representation^ and in 
no danger whatever of bein^ " elttinguished, is not able to return 
members in the full proportion to its aggregate numbers at the poll ; 
and that the majority has the advantage *of ret|irnihg a greater 
number of members than its numbers entitle it to. «This will be 
appreciated and may be accurately measui^d by an examination of 
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the last two general elections for England and Scotland. Omitting 
Ireland in the first instance, where tihe existence of the Home Rule 
party is a disturbing element, making it very difficult to form a fair 
comparison, I have made a careful estimate of the voting power of the 
two parties at these two elections, by taking the actual votes in each 
constituency contested, which appear best to represent the strength of 
the two parties, and in the uncontested places taking the relative 
strength ot the two parties as in the proportion of two to one. 
Applying the same method to both elections, I find the following 
results ; — 

In 1874 the polling strength of the Conservative party for England 
and Scotland was 978,000, that of the Liberal party was 934,000 — a 
difference of only 44,000, or about two per cent, of the aggregate 
voters. If the members returned had been in the same proportion, 
the numbers would have been about 276 Conservatives to 266 
Liberals — a majority of only ten. lu fact, the elections resulted 
in the return of 312 Conservative members to 230 Liberals — a 
majority of 82, or 72 in excess of what should have been their majority 
in proportion to the votes given. 

In 1880, the polling strength of the Conservative party was 

1.022.000, while that of the Liberals was 1,199,000 — a majority of 

177.000, or about 7^ per cent, of the aggregate votes. This majority 
on the proportional system would have given 290 Liberal members, 
and 252 Tory members — a majority of 38. The actual return was 
335 Liberals and 208 Tory members — a majority of 127, or 89 in 
excess of the true proportion.* 

Adding to these figures the actual results of the Ii^sh elections, it 
appears that the election of 1874 resulted in the return of 344 Tory 
members, 246 Liberals, and 53 Home Rulers, while proportional repre- 
sentation would have resulted in the return of 313 Tories, 291 Liberals, 
and 38 Home Rulcrs.f In the actual case the Tories obtained a majority 
of 33 over Liberals and Home Rulers combined. The proportional 
system would have resulted in the Home Rulers holding the balance 
of the two parties, and in combination with either, being stronger than 
the other. o ' > 

In 1880, the actual result was 346 Liberals, 235 Tories, and 62 
Home Rulers.* The Liberals obtained a majority of 50 over Tories and 
Home Rulers combined. Proportional representation would have 
resulted in the ^’eturn of 315 Liberals, 287 Tories, and 41 Home 
Rulers. The proportional system would again have resulted in the 
Home Rulers holding the balance between the two parties, and com- 
bined with the Tories in being 14 more than the Liberals. 

<4 

* The best estimate I have been able to make of the voting strength of parties in 
Ireland in 1874, is—Coaservatives, 64,000, liberals, 41,000, Home Rulers, 63,000. 
t The members for ^e l>nive(|ities have been omitted in all these comparisons. 
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« • 

These figures make it clear that while the minori|y in both cases^ 
obtpued a Tery eousiderable number of members/ these were hot in 
proportion to the actual votes at the poll. Majority Voting in fact 
accentuated the decision of the country, and gave in each case a 
greater number of members to the majority than the proportion 
•due to its voters. In both cases, also, it made the majority 
independent of the disturbing element of a third and independent 
party, the Home Bule'rs from Ireland. Were these results^ to be 
deplored? Would the interests of the country have been better 
served by the return^f members in exact proportion to the relative 
strength of their parties at the poll? In both cases the majority in 
the House of Commons would have been a very small one, and would 
have been aj; the mercy o^a combination of the Home Eulers With 
the opposite* party, and in either case the position of the Government 
would have been precarious;* they would have been continually subject 
to the danger of a coalition, or to the smallest defection of their own 
friends. Apart from what it may be hoped is the temporary condii* 
tion of the Irish Home Rule vote, it appears to me to be a subject not 
for regret, but the reverse, that the system of election by majorities 
results in giving a certain strength in the House of Commons to the 
successful party, over and above the actual proportion of its numbers 
at the poll. « 

The House of Commons is not merely an instrument of legisla*' 
tion and a forum of discussion, but it is practically the governing 
power of the country ; it is the body from which and by which the 
executive is chosen ; the Government has practically of late years 
become a committee of men chosen from the House, and daily and 
hourly dependent on it for its existence. If the two parties were nearly 
evenly balanced in the House of Comn|on8, it would be almost 
impossible for a Government to be vigorous and strong. It would be 
difficult for it to give effect to any policy. It would be liable at any 
moment to defeat through the defection of some few of its least 
reliable supporters. Of all the misfortunes which could overtake a 
country, especially with democratic institutions, a weak’ executive, 
unable to develop a policy, domestic or foreign, 'would be the 
worst, and this equally so whichever party is in power. When a 
great issue is before the country at a general election on which the 
general policy of the executive depends, a majority of even one 6f 
the electors must ultimately determine tjie question, it not then 
important that in the Parliament which is returned there should be 
a certain force and B;»ability given to this ultimate majority of 
carrying out the wiU of the country? Under the proportiomd «prstem 
a Parliament would be returned, in which the two parties would be 
almost equally balanced. The victors at the election #ocdd be 
powerless; and the result would be a weak/ executive, dependent 

TOL, xr<y, 8 c 
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upon a small ipajority, which might be converted into a minority 
at any moment by the action of a few waverers. It may ^ be 
questioned whether the conatitution would long stand such a condi- 
tion, and whether it would not be found necessary to borrow from 
the United States the principle of electing the executive for a term 
of years by a direct vote of the constituencies, and by making it to a 
great extent independent of the Legislature. 

I nSight enforce this part of the argument by showing that 
under the system of party government and party ejectipns, the 
opinion of the country is scarcely exhibited its full force by the 
votes given on either side at a general election, ’the ties of party are 
very strong. Very few men having once joined a political party care 
to change sides, even when dissatisfied with the policy of their party. 
The defections are more in the direction of abstentions ; of the balance 
is changed by new voters taking their Side in greater numbers for 
one of the parties. There can scarcely be a doubt that in 1874 
there was a decided reaction throughout the country against the 
Liberal party and in favour of a change of Government, far more than 
was indicated by the very small majority of voters at the poll ; and 
similarly, in 1880, the reaction agaipt Lord Beaconsfield^s policy 
was not to be measured by the majority of Liberal voters. The 
minority also, as a rule, appears at the poll in greater numbers com- 
paratively than its real position entitles it to ; in its efforts to con- 
vert itself into a majority it often makes alliances with small sections, 
by concessions and promises, which the party secure in its position 
is unwilling to make, and thus its numbers are swelled unduly. 

Again, it should be recollected that the two parties are not separated 
by a well-defined line, they overlap one another to a large extent, 
and each of them has a great range of opinion between its two ex- 
tremes. At this moment there is probably a greater distance feetween 
the county members of the older type at one extreme of the Conserva- 
tive party, and the Tory democrats representing or desiring to repre- 
sent great constituencies, than between Whig county members and 
the most extreme Radicals. In <;he conflict for power both parties 
endeavour to eitend themselves in the direction of their opponents, 
so as to embrace as wide a number of adherents as is compatible 
with their cohesion as a party ; the minority makes, as a rule, greater 
efforts in this direction than the majority, and hence there is always 
a tendency towards equality between the parties. It follows also that 
neither party is likely to be so predominant as to be able to tyrannize 
over the other, and any attempt to* do so w<5uld cause a defection of 
its supporters at the point nearest to the opposite party, for the benefit 
of the other side. Ihe real security against such tyranny is the fear 
of the m“ajority that it will lose its supporters in and out of the Houso 
of Commons on the tfrnk nearest to its opponents^ line. 
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♦ 

The application of the principle to Ireland has been^ advocated more 
plausibly than elsewhere, and much of the present, movement towards 
it arises from the fear of the extension of the franchise there^ and from 
the belief that it will result in the all but total exclusion of the 
loyal party from a share in the representation. When, however, 
carefully .examined, the case of Ireland, even under the extended 
franchise, though sufficiently serious, will probably not be worse 
than it would be after another election under ^ the present franchise, 
nor would a remedy be found for what is feared in the direc- 
tion proposed. It^iS generally stated that the loyal minority is 
spread over Irelant! in such a manner that it will be quite unable, 
under the ordinary method of majority voting, to combine for the 
purpose of securing a shane in the representation. It can easily be 
shown that this is not the case. Let us assume matters at their 
worst. Let us suppose that the loyal party in Ireland is limited to 
the Protestants and to a very small number of the upper classes of the 
Catholics, and that all others will support Mr. Parnell in the 
elections under an extended franchise ; a conclusion which recent 
elections appear to justify. ^ 

The Catholics of Ireland number 3,960,000, or slightly more than 
three-fourths of a total population of 5,174,000 ; the residue consists 
of Protestants of various denominations. The Protestants, however, 
are mainly concentrated in Ulster, where they form 52 per cent, of 
the population. Ulster itself contains one-third of the population of 
Ireland. In three of its counties — Cavan, Monaghan, and Donegal 
— the Catholics are respectively 80, 73, and 76 per cent, of the 
population. It is probable, then, that with household suffrage these 
three counties will declare themselves for the extreme party. Deduct- 
ing these, there remain 1,386,000 inhabitants, or 25 per cent, of the 
whole population of Ireland, in the five remaining counties of Ulster, 
where the Protestants are either in a large majority, or are so nearly 
equal to the Catholic population that it is certain, embracing as 
they do all the wealth and influence of the district, they will hold 
their own and carry the elections. •If, then, the representatives were 
fairly*distributed over Ireland in proportion to the population of its 
different provinces, it is certain that the Protestants would secure 
twenty-five seats out of 100, excluding the University members, or 
exactly the number which their proportion over the whole of Ireland 
Entitles them to. ^ • 

Let us now consider what woujd be the effect of applying the 
minority or proportional principfe to Ireland. This principle may 
be applied either bytdividing Ii^eland into electoral districts, returning 
three members each, with the minority or cumulative vote, or by 
adopting some scheme such as Mr. Hare’s jplan of proportional 
representation, to much larger districts such as its provinces. The 

3 c 2 
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itself to party^ discipline ; that they vonld unduly favour the 
minority in any ordinary contest between candidates of the two 
parties^ and would give a still greater advantage to small minorities 
Or sections^ who should restrict thfeir votes to special candidates; and 
that to the same extent they would make it difficult to the majority 
to return its candidates. 

Assumingi however, that one of these plans could be made intel- 
ligible to the ordinaiy voter, and to be possible of application, is it 
conceivable that it coulrf be adopted generally ? It has been suggested 
that it should be applied to great constituenciesjwich as Liverpool or 
Birmingham, or to the whole of London, or to th^eparate provinces 
of Ireland ; but why not then to Scotland, where the Liberals return 
u very large proportion of the members 1: or to groups English 
counties, where the Conservatives have an equally assured predomi- 
nance? or why not to the whole country? for if the principle of 
representation of minorities is good it is one which should be univer- 
sally applied. The attempt to do this would certainly fail, for it would 
range against it all the traditions of existing constituencies. Why, 
then, should it be applied to the Metropoljis or to other great towns? 
Of all parts of the country, London is that where there is ^eatest 
variety of representation, where both parties have a share in it nearly 
equal to their real strength, and where the existing .system, which is 
practically that of electoral districts returning two members each, 
produces a result eminently satisfactory as regards the quality, variety, 
and moderation of its members. Indeed, the strongest possible argu- 
ment may be derived from London, that by breaking up large consti- 
tuencies into districts returning one or two members each, variety of 
representation will be sufficiently arrived at, and the minority of the 
whole fairly represented, without any artificial attempt to secure it, 
while simplicity of election is retained, and the important principle of 
responsibility of members to the whole of their constituents and not 
to a section is maintained intact. 

Lastly, it is said that minorities in districts where they have long 
been unable to secure a member are discouraged and feel as though left 
out in thejcold ; dbid that it is no satisfaction to them that their party is 
elseipiiere in a naiajority. What, however, members of a party mainly 
desire is to contribute to the general result of the contest throughout 
the country, and not so much to have special representation of iheir 
own. So lon^ as they are in minority in their own district, they do 
not contribute to the general resplt, and tke only way in which l^ey 
can do so is to convert themselves as soon as pdssible into a majority. 
For this reason, then, the minority values ,very little^he right of being 
represented by ar minority member. .Nor does experience show that 
the system’ is necessary for the purpose of providing seats for men of- 
eminence. The . men oft proved experience and capacity in politics 
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who cannot find seats under the present system are very few iu 
liumber. 

In conclusion, theh^ it appears to me that the alleged defects and 
dangers of the system of representation by majorities do not' exist, or 
exist only in the imagination of a certain school of philosophers and of 
timid politicians. It is not the fact that majorities of members are 
returned in so great a p:|roportion above the number of their aggregate 
voters, as to make them unduly dominant apd dangerous ; it is hot the 
fact thafthe principal minority is in danger of being trampled upon or 
extinguished, or/5f failing to make its views heard in the council of 
the nation; it^is, however, the fact that the majority of members is 
somewhat larger, as a rule, than the actual number of the voters at 
eleCflBB^ appears to juStify, and this gives to it the power, and no 
more than sufficient power and opportunity, to develop its policy 
and to carry out the ascertained will of the nation ; it makes the 
executive independent of the shifting views of a few waverers and 
gives a stability to the Government of the country, and is therefore 
an advantage rather than the reverse. 

On the other hand, ♦proportional representation would result in 
weakening the position of^the executive, in making it more diflSiohlt, 
if not impossible, to the nation to carry out its will; it would in practice, 
even in its more complete methods, give undue weight and prominence 
to groups and cliques of opinion not yet ripe for dealing with in Parlia- 
ment ; it would result in the return of members specially representing 
in greater proportions than now crotchets and immature opinions, and 
the interests of classes without reference to national questions ; it 
would therefore inculcate among electors the moral that the interests 
of classes are to be preferred to those of the nation ; it would further 
complicate all the machinery of elections, and would most probably 
result in compelling a resort to the most rigid and exacting rule of 
party organization, with the object of defeating the artificial precau- 
tions against majorities, and as the only means of carrying out the 
decisions of the country. Least of all could such schemes be 
relied on for defeating the * 9 bjects of Democracy. Democracy 
would certainly in the end discover the means of using them for its 
own purposes, and by a rigid system of party discipline would; carry 
its measures, in spite of the precautions thus feebly directed agaihst it. 

O. Shaw LamEH* 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND 'THOUGHT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A ll the more prominent of the American journals have discussed 
the various international and social questions suggested by the 
finding of dynamite at the railway stations oftJharing Cross, Padding, 
ton, and Ludgate Hill. It is a matter of universal regret that the 
Explosive Substances Act of April, 1883, has not completely fulfilled 
the purpose for which it was designed. While in America the dis- 
cussions have revealed not a little confusion of reasoning, it is evident 
that popular opinion has steadily gravitated to the support of two 
more or less clearly defined expressions of national sentiment. In the 
first place, there is every reason to believe that America will heartily 
join with England in any common action that may promise to be 
both just and efficient. In the second place, the difficulties in the 
way of efficient action appear to be very considerable, if not absolutely 
insurmountable. Let us examine as briefly as may be practicable 
the grounds on which these two propositions seem to rest. Suchf an 
examination will involve a commingling of what may be called theo- 
retical and historical methods of discussion. 

So far as one is able to judge, there is in the United States but one 
opinion as to the motives at the bottom of the plots. The purpose of 
the conspirators appears to have beei;i*simply to make an impression 
on the English Government that there can be neither peace nor safety 
for any class of people in England till the Irish question is settled in 
a manner acceptable to the party in whose behalf the conspirators are 
acting. For the purpose of producing this impression, the conspira- 
tors are willing ijot only to destroy any amount of property, but even 
to put to death, by an instantaneous and indiscriminate slaughter, a 
vast number of innocent people. • » 

Before such a method of recommending politica*! opinion a common 
humanity must everywhere stand#aghast with horror. « But there are 
reasons why Americans should be espeqially emph,ati<5 their con- 
demnation of such methods. If there is any one idea more peculiarly 
dominant in tttfe philosophy of the American system of government 
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than any other, it is tJiat an evident minority shall not be allowed to 
Jmpose by violence its political doctrines and methods npon an evident 
"majority. When, therefore, we see a contemptible Taction trying to 
intimidate a Government into the adoption of political projects by 
means of a general system of murder and arson, we of all people 
ought to be among the most ready to join in the adoption of such 
measures as may promise the most effectual remedy of the evil. 

Nor can it be held that in this matter Americans in practice have 
confined themselves to mere sentiment, or have fallen shprt of what 
their political philosophy would seem to demand. It has traditionally 
been a pSrt of their national policy to act upon the farewell advice of 
Washington, notfbnly in abstaining from all foreign complications, 
but also in reilfSving all just causes of foreign grievance. It was in 
this spirit that the very next year after the foi^mation of the Govern- 
meuij^ stringent statute in behalf of neutrality was passed. This 
statute ^as the basis of the Neutrality Act of 1818/^ under which 
the Government has been able to arrest and to punish all those against 
whom there has been evidence of beginning or setting on foot any 
military expedition or enterprise against any foreign Government or 
people with which America is at peace. In view of the stringent and 
comprehensive provisions of this law, it can hardly be maintained that 
Americans have been reluctant to prevent the use of their territory 
for the organization of plots ligainst foreign Powers. For equally 
obvious reasons, moreovei^^it would be incorrect to assume that there 
has been any lack of proper abhorrence of the recent dynamite plots. 
It is indeed true that there has been no very great outburst of violent 
indignation. But it is not easy to discover any good reason why 
there should be ; and there are certainly some very good reasons why 
there should not be. It is manifest that if the tumult is so great as 
to create the general impression that the difficulty is incurable except 
in the manner demanded by the conspirators, the main object of the 
conspirators will have been secured. The evil is one that is not to be 
reached and remedied by popular agitation, but, if at all, by executive 
circuhospection and action. If there are laws adequate to the remov- 
ing of the danger, those laws simply need to bo enforced ; if, on the 
contrary, there are no adequate laws, the fact should be calmly pointed 
otit, and adequate laws should be framed. In either case no great 
excitement can be of any service, simply for the reason that public 
opinion in America is already in a condition to welcome any action 
that may be shown to be practicable and desirablp. 

It is, however, worthy of note that the earnestness of public opinion 
on this question is not adequately indicated by what may seem to be 
the small amount of popular excitement. For this apparent apathy 
there is just now an especial reason. At all times, but more especially 
at the present time, the party news^papers are anxiaus not to alienate 
the Irish’ vote. That wote.on the eve of a Presidential election is 
thought to be of cgnsiderable -importance. It is not singular, there- 
fore, that considerations of prudence should lead to some moderation 
in the expression of vievfs. On tlm other hand, those papain whose 
especial business it is to create opinion on** behaH of the Irish cause, 
have seized npon the event as a sure indication that there is but one 
solution of the question involved. This, /however, mty safely be con- 
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sidered simply as the expression of a very limited class. 
reawas, though lyjt in themselves very important, or mdeeu very 
creditable to thd persons who entertain them, are staU of , , 
weight to acjcountfor what m England appears to have ® i . 

as the indifference of Americans on the subject of dyn^i . J? , ‘ 

But in reality there has been no apathy. It may safely ^.said tnat 

on the part of all those people who possess a fair amount of j ? , , 

there is absolutely no difference of opinion as to what is es • 

The whole, business, not simply of organizing milrder and ars , _ 

of ai^ng "with money and sympathy the Irish ^ 

generally carried on in this country, meets with „i,ose 

condemnation. It is of course true that * 

fortunes and hopes especially depend on the Irish , -Ehich 

their mouths wide in expressions of sympathy with the * j 

the Irish pursue. It is also true that these expressions have P»tea 
considerable attention. But to suppose that they express 
sentiment, or indeed the sentiment of any 

American people, is entirely to misunderstand the national teeiing. 
The Irish, in believing that they receive the moral ^ 

United States, are making the same 

in supposing that England was on the point of joining a y g 
Austna in 1858. The cheering crowds which followed Orsini in his 
enthusiastic round of political pre^hing, dou'btless made *“® 

impression upon the fervid imagination of the Italians. J 

cruelly deceived themselves. Everybody now knows that 
never a moment when the boisterous hurrahings id , 

same relation to the sober sense of the nation that Burke s - 
shrivelled grasshoppers, with their importunate chmk under > 

bore to the thousands of great cattle which quietly c ew . 
beneath the shadows of the oaks. And the same 
describes precisely the importance that is to be attached p 
that is made about assisting Ireland. There are, of course, many 
believe that the misfortunes of the Irish people are la^e y u 
long-continued system of injustice at the hands of the Englis . 
this is probably no more than is now believed by vast numbers ot^he 
English themselves. When the practical question as to reme y 
existing evils is to be considered, what may be called the ju .8? 
thfe United States is probably not very different from the Judgment 
of the Liberal {»arty in England. Certain it is that ^^J® 
considerable disapproving noise ov/jr the execution of OUonneu, 
there was also not only an overwhelming approval of *^® J]®* . j 
also a well-nigh universal admiration of the fairness of the , 

the promptness of the punishment. The discords in t g 
chorus of approval came almost exclusively from those wh , 
reason or anothe*^ wCTe already committed to the Insh caiM • . . . 

safely be assumed that there is nothing ^ whatever in i,.™™ 

justify the belief that there wiU be any. reluctance to enforeet^ 

with rigour or to modify them to suit new emergencies, i 

cation should seem to be necessaiy. ^ ju'Bon 

But while public opinion is entirely favourable to werg^CMfa^, 

it is not to be denied that the subject is surround^ , nifcnkwr " 
cuitiet. Evidently relief is ^ be found, if at all, either in the acknow- 
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ledged principles of International Law, or in the provisions of the 
Treaties between England and the United States, aa in the municipal 
•^laws regulating the possession and transportation of explosive sub- 
stances. Let us look briefly at each in turn. 

Let us suppose for a moment that a person accused of blowing up 
one of the railway stations is a British subject, who, after commit- 
ing his crime, has taken refuge in the United States. The proofs 
against him are sufficient to justify his arrest and commitment for trial. 
Do the usages of International Law justify his' detention for extmdi- 
tion? The answer is that, though there not unanimity, there is 
certainly* a preponderance of authority in favour of a denial of such an 
obligation. The Government of the United States, in common with the 
Government 0t England, has invariably held that, independent of 
special compact, no State is bound to deliver up fugitives from justice 
on Ijhpjiemand of a fo^jpign Power. In 1858 Lord Palmerston clearly 
expounded the doctrine in the House of Commons. He was asked 
whether a demand for the expulsion of foreign refugees had been made. 
He not only declared that no demand had been made, but he also 
took pains to say that, if any demand should be majde, it would meet 
with a firm and decided refusal. His reasons were expressed in the 
declaration that the British Government has never undertaken to 
provide for the internal security of other countries.*^ This answer, so 
bluntly given, was doubtless the correct one. In 184^9 a similar reason, 
presented by the English^ Government, had obliged the Emperors of 
Eussia and Austria to withdraw a demand for extradition from the 
Government of Turkey. 

But let us suppose that the person accused is not a British subject, 
but a citizen of the United States. Here too, we find that the acknow- 
ledged usages of International Law do not justify an extradition. 
In Great Britain, and in l^ic United States, the general principle 
prevails, that crimes are of strictly territorial jurisdiction. In the 
absence of specific treaty, therefore, persons accused must be tried and 
punished in the country where the crime is committed. It was in 
specific recognition of this principle that in the treaty of 1852, between 
tile United States and Prussia, provision was made that none of the 
contracting parties shall be bound to deliver up its own citizens or 
subjects under the stipulations of the treaty.'^ A similar exception as 
to the extradition of citizens is to be foipd in nearly all the extradition 
treaties between the United States and the German Po)vers. These facts 
bring us to the general conclufipn that the whole subject of extradition 
\ 5 ome 8 within the determination of specific treaties ; and also, of course, 
that in the absence of treaties there is no international usage that cm. 
be considered as having binding power. It is because this princijple is 
now so universally admitted, that where no treaty exists, it is not 
customary to ask for the extradition of criminjjls. The doobrine 
carries with it, of coui^se, the further principle, that there can be no 
just demand for extradition any case which the treaty of extradition 
does not cover. We are thus brought to inquire as to l^e Ught thrown 
upon the subject by existing treaties. 

The treaty of extradition passed betvf^eu tl^e United States and 
Great Britain in 1842 has never been modified m essential par- 
ticulars. It provides for the extradition of persons charged with 
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certain specified crimes. The crimes enumerated as subject to 
extradition are murder/^ '' assault with intent to commit murder/^ 

piracy/^ arson, robbery,” forgery/^ and ^^the utterance' 
of forged paper.” These are all. They do not include conspiracy 
to murder. The article, moreover, closes with the following words : 

Provided that this (extradition) shall only be done upon such 
evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of the place where 
the fugitive so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehension 
and commitment for trial.” A similar proviso also appears in the 
convention ‘^of 1843, in rega/rd to extradition between the United States 
and France. Thus vve have specific declarations that extradition shall 
not be regarded as binding, except under three very specific conditions : 
First, the crime for which extradition is demanded ifi ist be one of 
those enumerated in the treaty ; secondly, the charge must be made 
against specially named persons ; and thirdly, the proofs of gi^jJ^J^^ust 
be sufficient to justify arrest and commitment for trial. « 

A single glance at these provisions is enough to show that no actio|i 
brought under authority of the treaty could hold against a dynamite 
conspirator. Let us in illustration take the simplest case imaginable. 
Suppose that the British Government receive sufficiently strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that Mr. John Doe has concocted all the plots 
recently brought to light in London. It turns out that Mr. John 
Doe is a British subject, who stationed himself in New York in order 
to collect dynamite and infernal machine^^, for purposes of general 
destruction. He makes his purchases, and sends his infernal machinery 
to Mr, Richard Roe in England. Mr. Richard Roe succeeds in blow- 
ing up the Houses of Parliament or the Bank of England. The proofs 
are found to be ample, and accordingly the English Government 
asks that Mr. John Doe be arrested and given up for trial and 
punishment. Who does not see ^hat, if tjie arrest were made, there is 
nothing whatever in the treaty to* prevent the release of the prisoner 
by writ of habeas corpm? His freedom would be secured by the 
simple fact that he had not committed either of the crimes enumerated 
in the treaty. 

But if the conspirator could not be punished under the authority 
of the extradition treaty, the question still remains, whether the 
exigencies of the case might not be met by the provisions of municipal 
law. But here, too, we shall fi^nd deficiencies and limitations similar 
to those in the treaty of 184^. It is doubtful whether the laws either 
of England or of America afford an;^ adequate means of bringing a 
conspirator to justice*. The absence of such laws from the English* 
statute-books have had ample illustration during the present generation. 
The circumstances of the Orsini plot are fresh in our memory, and are 
exactly in point. , He had long been preaching a crusade against 
Austria. Crowds applauded him, and he came finally to think that 
England was prevented from interceding in behalf of Italy by Napoleon 
III. His plans therefore demanded the|removal of Napoleon. He 
concocted a plot in London, he bought explosives ifi Birmingham, he 
threw his bombs at the imperial carriage in the Rue Lepelletier, and 
he killed a great number ofi people. The French Government acknow- 
ledged the righ4; of &gland to give asylum to political offenders ; but 
they asked whether the English Government might not fairly be 
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expected to prevent the use of English territory for the concocting and 
maturing of plots for assassination. The answer of 'the English was in 
'Hsubstance : We have no law that will enable us ro erreSt a man for 
conspiracy against a foreign Power. The French responded : Then you 
should frame such a law. Lord Palmerston introduced into the House 
of Commons the Conspiracy to Murder Bill. Palmerston^s Govern- 
ment was one of unusual strength. He had come back from the elec- 
tion of 1857 with all the prestige of a policy triumphant over the 
insolent barbarian*^^ in China, added to the prestige of a successful 
termination of the Crimean War. He wa^ victorious ovei* the most 
powerful .of his political enemies, for Cobden and Bright had both gone 
down before the tide of Ministerial favour. But now the Government 
was destined^ defeat. No sooner was the Cpnspiracy to Murder 
Bill fairly before the House than the newspapers and the clubs every- 
where ominously lifted up their voices against it. The consequence 
was' fiia^ when the measure came to a second reading it was found 
that the tide of opposition was too strong to be resisted. The Govern- 
ment was defeated, and fhus a Ministry, one of the strongest, since the 
days of Pitt, was driven from power. Among those who opposed the 
passage of the Bill are to be found the names of Lord John Bussell 
and Mr. Gladstone, as well as those of Roebuck and Disraeli. 

It is to be said, moreover, that this decision was not at variance 
with the traditional j«)licy of the English Government and the 
English people. Everybody knows that London has long been the 
headquarters of the revo'lutionists that have been exiled from the 
Continent. The several conspiracies of Louis Napoleon were there 
concocted. Associations were there formed to supply men and money 
to the Polish revolutionists, to Garibaldi, to Hungary, to Greece, to 
, Queen Isabella, to Don Carlos. In 1860, Lord John Russell declared 
in the House of Commons tl^t at the moment when he was speaking 
recruiting officers were forming at* one place a legion to fight for 
Victor Emmanuel against the Pope, and at another place a legion to 
fight for the Pope against Victor Emmanuel. His speech showed 
unmistakably that England had long been the place where political 
re^gees had been free to plot against the Governments that had driven 
them into exile. The reason was simply that London was conveniently 
located for such conspiracy, and that there was no law to enable 
English officers to arrest conspirators. 

When the American Civil War broke^out, the deficiencies of English 
municipal law became conspicuously and painfully apparent The 
fitting out of the Alabama fof the purpose of** cruising against the 
ships of a friendly Power seemed to require some action at the hands 
of the English Government. The proofs of the intended destination of 
the vessel were acknowledged by the law officers of the Crown to be 
ample. But to all the representations of the American Minister 
Lord John Russell replied stedfasily, that Englislf law fhmished no^ 
warrant for the detention /of the vessel. And in that declaration 
Lord John RusseU was doubtliess strictly correct. Until some overt 
act of hostility had been committed no arrest could be made. It was 
not until the passage 6f the For^gn Enlistment Act of 1870 that 
the English Government waft authorized to arrest &nd df tain suspected 
vessels. But even although this Act remoyed the particular disabilities 
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that had proved so embarrassing in 1861, it did almost absolutely 
nothing more than that The title of the law shows that ft has not 
the remotest refere/ice to the possible arrest of conspirators against a 
nation which is hot at war. It is simply an Act to regulate the * 
conduct of Her Majesty^s subjects during the existence of hostilities 
between foreign States with which Her Majesty is at peace ; and this 
title shows the exact limitations of the enactment. Moreover, the 
absence of provision to prevent conspiracy against foreign Powers is 
observable in subsequent laws. In all the minute and multitudinous 
provisions* of the Explosives Act of 1875, there ‘is probably not a 
single clause that any couft would interpret as justifying the arrest 
and detention of a conspirator against the Government or the people of 
a foreign Power. The law of April 10, 1883, amplified and fortifiied 
the provisions of the Act of 1875. It provided that e5t|flosions which 
caused loss of life would come under the penalty of murder ; that 
explosions which did not lead to loss of life<would come und/iu, the 
penalty of penal servitude for life; that an attempt to tause an 
explosion would be a felony with twenty years of penal servitude ; that 
any person found with an explosive substance in his possession under 
a reasonable suspicion that it was for an unlawful object, or if he could 
not explain that it was for lawful purposes, would be liable to fourteen 
years of penal servitude ; and that any person who solicits money for 
or advocates the commission of any crime pnder the Act, is to be 
treated as a principal. Hcre,^too, there was no provision that could 
afford any assistance in the prevention of conspiracy against foreigners. 
In view of this fact, it can hardly be regarded as very singular that 
one of the Continental journals should take occasion to remark *^how 
diflFerently the English judge of a crime according as it is committed 
against their own or against a foreign country ; and that another 
should somewhat spitefully exclaim, that after having sown the 
wind of revolution among other peoplife, they are now reaping the 
revolutionary whirlwind among themselves.’^ 

But whatever may be thought of the wisdom of the English policy, 
it certainly has the merit of consistency. Whenever plots against the 
English Government or against the English people have been revealed 
it has struck at the conspirators with unmistakable energy. Me&- 
time, it has steadily maintained the doctrine so well formulated by 
Palmerston in 1853, in regard to conspiracy against foreign Powers* 

It might be said no\^ with thei same truth as it was said thirty years 
ago, that ^‘tbe British Government hag never undertaken to provide 
for the internal security of other countries.^^ And so long as thiij^ 
continues to be a good expression of the policy of the British 
Government, the question will continue to be asked whether the 
English people are not estopped from complaining that other countries 
afford shelter for conspirators against Great Britain. It is dfficult to 
see how Sir Willitm Harcourt is any more justifiable in demanding 
that the dynamite fiends of 1883 shall be/^ denationalized as pirates 
and enemies of the human race, than wern Walews^ki and Persigny in 
making a similar demand concerning the cplleagues of Orsini in 1858. 

It is at least not easy to^ see that political* motives vfere more pre- 
dominantly the insperation^bf the one class of conspirators than of the 
other. 
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But now, if we turn from a consideration of tlie laws of Great Britain 
to an inspection of the laws of the United States, we shall find that, 
>>khough there are many proviii^ns substantially common to the 
statutes of both nations, there are’ Also some very striking diflierences. 
The first difference to attract our •attention is in the ranch earlier 
passage in the United States of an energetic Foreign Enlistment Act. 
While it is true that there was placed on the English Statute Book a 
Foreign Enlistment Act in the 59th of George III., yet the utter 
weakness of the enactment was shown both by the inability of the 
Government to arrest the Al^ban^a in 1861^^ and also by thft public 
declarations of Lord John Russell, above quoted, concerning the pre- 
valence of foreign enlistments. It was not until after the passage of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870 that the English Government 
found itself in position to prevent foreign enlistments, or detain vessels 
built or egjuipped for foreign service. But, as already above noted, 
a Ncutraii^ Act was passed by the Government of the United States 
within the first year of its existence. This was several times modified, 
until it took permanent form in the Neutrality Act of 1818. Section 
6 of that Act provides for the fine and imprisonment of any person 
setting on foot within the jurisdiction of the United States any mili- 
tary expedition or enterprise against a friendly power. Other sections 
of the same Act provide for arrest and punishment of persons engaged 
in fitting out any vessels, or enlisting for service on any vessel, designed 
to act against any friendly Power. The only modification it has been 
thought necessary to give the statute was provided by a slight amend- 
ment in 1875, extending its scope by authorizing district courts to 
take cognizance of all complaints by whomsoever made. But there is 
a still more important distinction between the American Act and the 
English than that which relates simply to the matter of priority. 
While the English Foreign Enlistment Acts of 1819 and 1870, as above 
noted, are framed to prevent enlistments for service against a bellige- 
rent Power with which England might be at peace, the American Acts, 
on the contrary, have provided for the punishment of persons engaged 
in setting on foot an expedition against any friendly Power, whether 
belligi^rent or not. Open enlistments, for service against a friendly^ 
Government, such as those referred to by Lord John Russell as going 
on in London in ISfiO, never could have taken place in the United 
States. It is not easy to see how England, by authority of any Act of 
Parliament, can prevent the organization English soil of any mili- 
tary expedition against the United States or France or any other non- 
belligerent Power. But the statutd of 1 Sl8 gives aniple power of that 
kind to the Government of the United States ; and it has been in the 
exercise of that power that Fenians have been arrested and punished. 
Of cour,se the hare has to be caught before it can be cooked. But if 
the game is once in hand, and the evidence is forthcoming, there is 
likely to be little difficulty „about the otJxer parts of the Jxrocess. 

It njight not be easy to show Jhat the collector of explosives and in- 
fernal machinery is aiiienable to the punishments provided for in the 
American Neutrality Act. That statute was aimed at the particular 
class of evils which at the tune of its passage *rere thought to tend in 
the direction of foreign complications.^ The so-callfed r^olutionary 
chemists had not yet begun their vrork. But ^s soon as nitro-glycerine 
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and its various compounds had come to be an element of revolution 
and international disturbance, another statute seemed to bjp called for. 
Accordingly in ifedd an Act was passed by Congress making it unla?^ 
ful for any person knowingly ^‘to transport, deliver, or cause to be 
delivered on board any vesseV’ either of the explosives named, except 
in the manner specially prescribed for in the Act. A fine of not less 
than $1,000, nor more than $10,000, was made the penalty for an 
infraction of the law — one half to go to the informer ; and when death 
ensues as a consequence of the violation of the .Act, the person violat- 
ing it is to be deemed guilty of manslaughter. It was to this statute 
that Attorney-General Brewster, by direction of the President, called 
the attention of all the United States attorneys and marshals in the 
circular sent to each of them on the 13th of Marcli^„ The provisions 
of the Act seemed to be ample ; and the command of the President to all 
United States attorneys and marshals is^^ to be diligent in your efforts 
to prevent the offences described, and to detect and prosecuttoTfibs’e who 
have committed, or may hereafter commit, them.^^ Thus it appears 
not only that our municipal law amply pVovides for the arrest and 
punishment of dynamite conspirators, but also that the due diligence 
recognized by the Washington Treaty of 1871 is likely to be fully 
exercised. The only obstacle in the way of their punishment is the 
requisite evidence of guilt. 

That this obstacle is very great there can 6c no doubt. The shipping 
of dynamite is a very different matter from the fitting out of vessels 
and the enlistment of troops. A military company cannot be brought 
together, nor can a vessel be built and equipped, without attracting 
attention. But dynamite enough to destroy a building can be put 
into a barrel of flour or into a tub of butter. If all the officers in 
the United States were to devote themselves exclusively to the work 
of detection, they would still not be able to prevent the shipping of 
dynamite to England if there is any very prevalent and very persistent 
effort to do so. There is scarcely a mine in the country in which 
dynamite is not used, and from which it might not be sent to the 
other side of the Atlantic in one way or another, in spite of any possible 
vigilance on the part of American officers. Indeed, a moment^s tljpught 
is enough to convince one that the only efficient method of warding 
off the danger is through a concentrated vigilance near the spot 
where the danger is felt to exist. Even if it could be shown that all 
the dynamite plots were cdncocted on American soil it would still 
remain true* that the American Government could not be held 
bound to exercise*more than ducMiligcnce ” to prevent them. That 
the Government will exercise less than due diligence there is no 
probability whatever. But after all is said and done, it will be found 
that reliance must be placed chiefly upon the municipal law of England, 
and upon that service of the police which Sir William Harcourt so 
glowingly eulogized in introducing the Explosives Act of April, 1883. 

Americans have had their laugh pier the entertaining pages of Sir 
Lepel Griffin on Democracy in Amenca. Maiiy of the newspapers 
have copied his sayings, and some of them have indulged comments 
nearly as amusing as the words of Sir LeJ)el himself. Nothing, how- 
ever, but good-ndture has been awakehed ; and this fact is enough to 
show that ^ihere is no Jonger any of that sensitiveness to foreign 
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criticism which was so manifest in the days of Dickens and Mrs. 
Trollope. It cannot yet be said that the Ameriaans are quite as 
itldifFerent to the opinions of foreigners as are tne* English. The 
recorded saying of the British squire : If you don't like the country, 
blank you, get out of it/' has no counterpart in the literature of 
travel in the United States. We are not only willing to be criticised, 
but if the criticism is handsomely done, we are willing to pay hand- 
somely for it. We were delighted to give several thousand dollars 
to Mr. Matthew Arn61d for telling us so plainly and gracefplly that 
numbers" cannot safely be relied upon, land that it is only the 
remnant’'’ that we must look to for our political salvation. The 
country listened with pleasure to what the distinguished author had 
to say, and is betaking itself with even more than usual energy 
to the search for that remnant which he so artistically recommended. 

The thoughtful qf Americans do not deny that many of the 
evils encountered by Mr. Arnold and Sir Lepel Griffin exist, and arc 
to be deplored. But in rpgard to the causes of the evils and the 
remedies for them, there are didcrcnces of opinion between the typical 
Englishman and the typical American. The American insists that 
the evils complained of arc not chiclly due to the form and methods 
of government. Take one or two illustrations. To an Englishman 
the roads in America seem uneudurably bad. One of the last words 
of advice given by Mr. Freeman to his audience at Cornell University, 
was, “that they should rpiend their ways." His other special 
grievance was that no postman delivered his letters — that he was 
obliged either to go or to send over a bad road to the post-office. Sir 
Lepel Griffin declares that hack fares arc six times as high in New 
York as they are in London; and Mr. Arnold observes that a cab- 
man’s fee for driving a few squares from a hotel to Central Park in 
New York was a dollar and a half. All these facts arc doubtless 
annoyances. But to charge them upon our system of government is 
a manifest absurdity. The elevated roads in New York carry passengers 
the distance of ten miles for ten cents. The amount of time con- 
sumed by a cab in traversing the same distance would be four times 
as gi^at ; the fare demanded twenty times as much ; and the discom- 
forts of the passenger would be correspondingly greater. TIic cabs, 
therefore, have simply been driven out of existence by the other and 
superior modes of conveyance. The few that remain linger about the 
great hotels, and are idle for the most of the day. The o^aly possibility 
of subsistence is in the large fees fhey exact from ^he few people who 
employ them. If the city government were rigidly to enforce a large 
reduction of prices, it is certain that even then there would be no very 
great increase of patronage. The consequence would be that a 
diminished income would drive the cabmen to other vocations. The 
simple question is, whether to have the privilege of deploying a cab-» 
man at a high price, or not to have the* privilege of employing him at 
all. The cab can no more compote with the street car and the elevated 
road than the English coach can compete with the railway ; and so, 
too, it will be foAnd that Qfiticism of the roads and the mail service 
are equally wide of the mark. , A moments thought enough to show 
. that in a sparsely settled country, witfi an area sixty times the area 
of England and Wales, a system of postmen is quite out of the ques- 
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• tion. For a postage of two cents the Government undertakes to deliver 
punctually a letter addressed to any post-ofl6ce between the Atlantic^ 
and the Pacific. Moreover, the mail service is prompt and efficient* 
The fastest railway trains are those^. which carry the mails, dropping 
and taking on pouches day and night along the road while the trains 
are at full speed. No Government could fairly be expected to do more. 
Except in towns with more than twelve thousand inhabitants the postal 
obligations of the service are at an end when the mail is delivered at the 
post-offiee to which it is addressed. The roads are indeed bad. But 
from one end of the courftry to tlie other no spot is to be found where 
they are worse than were the roads in all parts of England in the last 
century. Did not Lord Hervey write that the roads between Kensing- 
ton and London had grown so infamously bad that his family lived in 
the same solitude as they would do if cast on a rock in mid-ocean ? 
Does not Fuller relate that he saw an old la£y drawn to chtt«»efe. by six 
oxen ; and did not Arthur Young, in the course of his Six Weeks 
Tour through the Southern Counties,^’ have*to lift out the chalk wagons 
stuck in the mud between Billericay and Tilbury ? Indeed, the tribu- 
lations of English travellers before the time of Metcalf and Telford 
were much like those of travellers at the present time in the frontier 
regions of America. It may well be doubted, however, whether even 
the unfathomable mud of our prairie Statps ever imposes so many 
discomforts on the modern traveller as did the road between Tetsworth 
and Oxford upon Arthur Young a hundi»ed years ago. But, admitting 
that many of the roads in the newer parts of the country are often 
in bad condition, we still find that the explanation is easy and sufficient. 
The soil is deep, and has an obvious aftinity for water ; and the distances 
are so great that the methods of Telford and Macadam are commonly 
impracticable. The evils will pass away with time. It must not be 
forgotten that there are now twenty-five millions of people occupying 
territory west of Cincinnati, upon which fifty years ago there were 
scarcely twenty- five thousand. That the people upon this fraction of 
the country have already got for themselves nearly or quite fifty 
thousand miles of railroad is fair evidence of enterprise in improving 
their ways.'^ ^ 

But what do thoughtful Americans think of the administrative evils 
that seem to abound? They admit that their cities are ill-governed, 
and that their civil services is very defective. But there are few who 
believe that these evils are incurable. With the great majority even 
of our most intelligent political thinkers there is no lack of hopeful- 
ness and confidence. The grounds of their hope are partly theoretical 
and partly historical. Theoretically, the position is this. It is not easy 
to believe that an evil can become so great as to threaten destruction 
without being recognized as an evil by a majority of the people ; and 
when the evil is seen, there i^ nothing to prevent a majority of the 
people from taking hold of it with viggrou^ hands and correcting it. 
They may at times act blindly ; but If Vhey mahe a mistake, they have 
only to try some other method. 

The people are disp 9 sed, moreover, to fit themlelves for judging 
aright in regard ‘^to political i^nd social questions. This is shown in 
the generous provisions that have been made for education. Some of' 
the Western States have managed their school-lands so successfully 
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that they confidently expect a school fund of from twenty to forty ^ 
millions of dollars. All excepting the oldest States have land-grant’ 
“Hmdowments for State universities. One of the largest and most 
prosperous universities in the country is in a Western State. Agri- 
cultural and industrial schools havfe also been endowed by the setting 
apart of public lands for their support. Wherever one goes, except 
perhaps in the very largest cities, the most conspicuous and the most 
substantial buildings are the school-houses. A city two thousand miles 
west of New York coaid be named, which, though perhaps as generally 
devoted to the mammon of unrighteousness %si any in the land, has a 
public free* school building that was economically erected some years 
ago at a cost of nearly or quite two hundred thousand dollars. Many 
of the States enacted compulsory school laws, and although these 
laws are not very vigorously enforced, they at least show the tread of 
public op^iion. It is uuon such means as these that the people rely 
for that rrjcasurc of education which will enable them to cope success- 
fully with whatever questions come before them. 

The historical grounds of confidence are not less assuring. A people 
that within a generation has freed several millions of slaves, has put 
down a rebellion like that in America, has increased its population from 

20.000. 000 to 60,000,000, has endm^d a hundred colleges and a score 
of universities, has built 70,000 miles of railroad, and has had money 
enough left to be williifg to reduce its national debt at the rate of 

132.000. 000 dollars a year, can hardly be expected to distrust its own 
ability. Indeed, it would be singular perhaps if a people with such an 
education were not somewhat bumptious and chauvinistic. But setting 
aside all such evidences of national energy and ability as may perhaps 
be thought to result from material advantages, let us ask whether, even 
in the irianagcmcnt of political matters, there are not some historical 
grounds of confidence. Let us look for a moment at one phase 
of political evils that have given thoughtful Americans the greatest 
anxiety. 

The state of our Civil Service a few years ago had come to be a 
.prodigious evil. Perhaps it ought to he said that it is such an evil at 
the ^’cscnt time. .But a survey of the past few years will be enough 
to show that great changes have taken place, and that a great reform 
is in progress. 

Early in the history of political parties in the State of New York, 
the principle came to prevail that was finiflly formulated ^in the phrase. 

To the victors belong the spoils.” This policy of igiving into the 
ha Ads of victorious candidates the distribution of political largess in the 
«hape of political offices, was engrafted into the Federal Government 
in the presidency of Andrew Jackson. It grew to be a national policy, 
so that gradually it came to be understood that when a new candidate 
was elected he was to reward all those who had conspicuously aided 
him, and so far as possible was. to punish all those who had conspicu- 
ously endeavoured to secure hi/4efeat. Of course it is impossible for 
the heads of departments at Washington to have personal knowledge 
in regard to all candidates for office. Candidates for positions in 
America were recommended by members oS Congress, as formerly 
candidates for positions under ’the English Government yere recom- 
mended by members of Parliament. This gave opportunities to Con- 
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gress men not only to give rewards to their particular friends, but also 
to promise rewards for particular services. After every presidential 
election the offices at Washington were besieged with hungry applir" 
cants for position. It was estimated a few years ago by Mr. Garfield 
that a third part of all the working time of members of Congress was 
consumed with the hearing of applicants for office ; with the distri- 
buting of rewards for past services, and inducements for services yet 
to come. Whenever a party in power was thrown out and the opposing 
party came in, the cry was louder and more general than before. 
When Mr Lincoln camerto the presidency in 1801 his life was nearly 
worried out of him by the new applicants for positions. But all the 
anxieties and the labours of the war exempted him from this unremit- 
ting demand upon his time. One of his amusing stories; i^as been often 
told, as illustrating in his characteristic way the persistency of the 
office-seeker. There was a senator in Washington distinguisjjgd above 
all his associates as an expert office-broker, whose name, for the purpose 
of the story, has been called the Hon. Jerernjah Jones. Early and late, 
when news from the scat of war was most encouraging, and when 
anxiety was most pressing, the honourable senator was busy pushing 
forward his claimants for the Post-office and the Custom-house. One 
day Mr. Lincoln was asked by aif old friend to describe to him the 
routine of his daily employment. He complied with the request, 
describing minutely what happened to him during the day, and then 
added: After all this comes night, an^ I must think of rest. I 
think of the brave boys in the field and on the sea, of the aching hearts 
and praying lips at home. I kneel down and pray too. Then I jump 
up, look under the bed to sec if Jerry is there, and if not, thank God, 
and bounce in.^^ 

This anecdote illustrates very well the principal evil of the system. The 
injury was not that the service was generally corrupt or inefficient, for 
such was not the fact ; but rather that its baneful influence was every- 
where felt on the legislative branch of the Government. It was nothing 
less than a general system of bribery, by which men were able to climb 
into legislative power, who, without the aid of the system, would not 
have been chosen. Nor was this all. When once a senator or repre- 
sentative had gained power by this means, it was only by the same 
means that he could retain it. From one election to another, therefore, 
the thoughts and the energies of Congressmen, instead of being devoted 
to the legitimajbe work of legislation, had to be expended upon the work 
of judiciously distributing rewards and inducements. The condition of 
the service bore a strong resemblance to that of England before the 
passage of the Civil Service Act of 1853. In one respect the American 
system was less faulty than the English ; in another it was worse. The 
service itself was not so corrupt ; but as there was no permanent tenure 
of office, and as consequently the number of vacancies was very much 
greater, the evil influence upon the Legislature was more general and 
more far-reaching. « | 

In round numbers, it was a hundred years in England before the evils 
of Walpole^s system began to attract any very widespread attention. 
It was far more tiffin a litindred years before any serious effort was 
made to sweep those evils away.^‘ In America, twenty-five years after 
iTackson^s day were enough to arouse a considerable portion of the 
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people to an earnest sense of the need of reform. Civil Service Eeform 
Associations sprang into existence in all parts of the country. Of 
cutirse the politicians heaped every kind of ridicule u^oh them. One 
of the chief engineers of the dominant party declared our Civil Service 
the best on the planet.^^ Anothef^ rang the changes upon the plati- 
tude that “ there can be no government without party, and no party 
without machinery.'" Still another regarded the schemes for reform as 
the idle visions of those whom he was pleased to ridicule as the 
literary fellers.^' The* masses of the office-holders looked i:\pon the 
proposed innovation much as the late Mr. Anthony Trollope looked 
upon the similar innovation in England. But in spite of opposition 
and ridicule the movement went steadily on. Mr. Dorman 13. Eaton, 
one of the mosy«t-'arnest advocates of reform, visited Europe, and, after 
making a careful study of European systems, published a history of 
the Civil ^rvice in Engls^d. Mr. George M. Curtis, the accomplished 
editor of Harper s WeeMy was made President of the New York 
Association, and, a little latg", President of the National Reform League. 
A newspaper, the Givit Service Record was established, the special 
business of which was to be the calling of attention to the abuses that 
prevailed and to the bad appointments that were made, Mr. Garfield 
was one of the most earnest and eloquent advocates of reform. In an 
address at Williams College he declared that Congressmen have 
become the brokers of p&tronage, and Civil Office has become a vast 
corrupting power, to be used ip. running the machine of party politics, 
that every man of the 102,000 feels that his only hope of staying is 
in toadying to those in power, so that the offices are an immense bribe, 
securing to the party in power an army of retainers who are the most 
servile of their sort in the world/' In his seat in Congress he 
declared : We press appointments upon the departments, we crowd 
the doors, we fill the corridors, senators and representatives throng 
the offices and the bureaus, until the public business is obstructed, the 
patience of officers is worn out, and sometimes, for fear of losing their 
places through our influence, they at last give way, and appoint n>en, 
not because they are fit for the position, but because we ask for it." 

Suah were the opinions of Mr. Garfield. The chief engineer of the 
old party machinery in New York was Senator Conkling. When Mr. 
Garfield was nominated for President, Conkling insisted that the ticket 
could not be elected in New York unless it carried also the name 
of a representative of the other wing of the party. In rwecognition of 
his power, Conkling was allowe*^ to name the candidate for Vice- 
President. He nominated his friend and associate in the machine 
politics of New York, Mr. Arthur. The result was what might have 
been foreseen. As soon as Garfield and Arthur were elected, the 
question at once arose as to the methods to be adopted in making the 
new appointments. Were the methods of the reformers^pr the methods 
of the machine to prevail ri Tlk tremfendous import of the question 
is seen in the fact, that thousands of the most important offices in the 
country depended on the decision. Conkling was imperious and auilen. 
He demanded ncAhing shorj; of an absolute adhesion to the old methods. 
The test came in the appointment to tlm^ collfictorship of the port of 
. New York — ^perhaps the most lucrativer office in the gift of the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Garfield appointed a prominent reformer and opponent of 
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Mr. Conkling. Thus the issue was fairly joined. The question now 
was^ whether the new administration could fight a winning battle on 
the ground it hid chosen. There were, so to speak, three courts 
appeal. The appointment, in the first place, was subject to approval 
or rejection by the Senate. Cohkling determined to bring all the 
powers of the machine to bear, and to prevent the confirmation. But 
in this effort he was unsuccessful. To most men this result would have 
been the end of the battle. But not so with the haughty senator from 
the Empire State. He took the unprecedented ‘course of resigning his 
seat in the Senate, ancf appealing to the Legislature of New York for 
re-election, he looked in confidence for an approval of his* course and 
a condemnation of the course of the President. The contest was one of 
unexampled energy and bitterness. Conkling conducl<i^ the campaign 
in person, and received the active assistance — thought to be scanda- 
lous at the time — of his friend the Vice-Presjident of the lotion. To 
such desperate measures did the machine resort. It cannot^ be doubted 
that it had recourse to every form of corrpption known to the most 
corrupt political machine. But all its efforts were in vain. The ballot- 
ing continued for weeks; but the supporters of Garfield resisted every 
allurement, and held their phalanx unbroken. Conkling was at length 
beaten, and in the impotent rage of defeat was driven into private life. 

It is not singular that all over the country those office-holders who 
were indebted to party intrigue for their position began to look upon 
the situation with anxiety. During the^ spring and early summer of 
1881 this anxiety was nursed into alarm by the ominous murmurings 
of public opinion. The machine-drivers finally became desperate, and 
their desperation culminated in the murder of the President by a per- 
sistent and disappointed office- seeker. 

It is not necessary to believe that Guiteau had accomplices in his 
act of desperation. We do not care very much to know whether 
Jacques Clement, or Ilavaillac, or Noheling, or Guy Fawkes acted 
with the knowledge of the leaders whose parties the mad criminals 
respectively supposed themselves to be serving. It is enough that we 
are convinced that in every case the act of violence was simply a des- 
perate effort to remove a great obstacle that stood in the way of a 
great desire. Guiteau had wit enough to leant from the talk in 
Washington that Garfield was bringing about a political revolution. 
This idea, combined with hi^ own political disappointments, was enough 
to drive him.to desperation. Whilc^it is not conceivable that he cared 
for the good rf tlje country, it is pertain that he was anxious for the 
good of the machine, * 

But the machine was not broken ; thus far it had simply been 
scotched. .The people as yet had given no decision on the question, 
for no opportunity as yet had been offered. But the opportunity was 
not long in qpuiing. The test w^as rjflbrded at the next election of 
governor in the very State where the| questions of reform and anti- 
reform had been so long agitated. • T^here was^ an earnest contest in 
the local elections preliminary to the nominaling convention. The 
command of the primary meetings, which tjie machin^had long enjoyed, 
gave the anti rel^rmer^ a mrdority. They had too much wit, how- 
ever, not ts' know that the situation demanded the most popular can-, 
didate they could put forward. ’ The Chief Justice of the State resigned 
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his position to take the nomination. He was a man of untarnished 
career, of unblemished integrity, and of unquestionable ability. The 
only word to be said against him was that he wa4 the representative 
of anti-reform. When the election came, he was buried under an 
opposing majority of 192,000, Ihe largest ever given by any party in 
any State election. The same verdict was pronounced elsewhere. When 
Congress had adjourned it was the fashion of members to ridicule all 
projects of reform. The campaign was conducted in reckless defiance 
of public intelligence. The result was as startling as it was^impressive. 
The most conspicuous enemies of reforra^vere everywhere dismissed 
by their*constituents from the public service. Such was the verdict 
of the court of last resort. 

When Coj^ress met in December it was evident that they had heard 
the thunder of the elections. The etfcct was decisive and instantaneous. 
The Pcpdleton Hill foiii reforming the service, which had received little 
favour before the recess, was now passed rapidly through its various 
stages in the Senate, and was carried to the House of Representatives. 
From the moment Congress had met the question of reform had taken 
precedence of all others. Bill after Bill had been introduced into the 
House by members anxious to put themselves on record as advocates 
of the new doctrine. When the Senate Bill came to the Representa- 
tives, it was hurried through the various stages of procedure amid 
great excitement and ^applause. What happened was afterwards 
amusingly described by ^he President of the National League : 

Members who could not laugh loud enough at the ridiculous whim 
of transacting the public business upon business principles, now tumbled 
over each other in their breathless haste to make that whim the 
national policy. The Bill became a law by a vote of 155 ayes to 47 
nays. As was also said by Mr. Curtis, “It may well be doubted 
whether any reform of similar scope and importance even commended 
itself more rapidly to public approval, or whether any measure could 
ever more fully justify a confident reliance upon a persistent and 
reasonable appeal to public opinion.” 

The Pendleton Bill was framed with the approval of the oflicers of 
th% League. The Senate Committee, when the measure was under 
consideration, incited JMr. Eaton to give the committee the benefit of 
his judgment in regard to some matters of detail. A part of 
Mr. Eaton’s judicious advice was couch^ed in the following words : “ I 
think no law should be passed which would require the application of the 
system of examinations to th*c, whole service o^ tlie Oovcriiment at 
once, or even to all that part to which it is legitimately applicable, as 1 
have defined it. It would be too large altogether.^’ This advice was 
acted upon. The Bill provides for the manner of making subordinate 
appointments in all the larger offices, and for extending the provisions 
of the Bill as they may seei» to the President to bci^esirable. 

In accordance with -the ket, a Civil Service Commission^’ was 
appointed to have jgeneral superintendence of the introduction Of the 
new system. At the head of this Commission Mr. Eaton was 
appropriately appointed. , It is now a little more than a year since the 
Commissioners entered upon their h4>ourl, and they have just made 
public their first annual report. jHie year has been largely devoted 
to preparing the rules to be observed* in conformity with those 
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prescribed by Congress, and in putting the system into working order. 
The system is noiy^n successful operation. The report states that it 
now governs appointments to 14,000 clerical places. Under the law,* 
it can be extended by simple exccutivp order to other similar places as 
rapidly as may seem desirable, until it comes to embrace the whole 
clerical force employed by the Government. Examinations have been 
held in nearly all of the large cities of the country, and the appoint- 
ments made under the system in Washington and elsewhere are 
reported to have proved eminently satisfactory.* Several heads of 
departments who were at^ first unwilling to adopt the system of 
examinations, have at length welcomed the services of the Co^nraission 
as a much-needed relief from the persistent importunities of office- 
seekers. The system is disappointing nobody, except thSl(e politicians 
who have predicted its failure, and who want to use the oifices of the 
Government as a means of promoting their ow^i selfish purpoftes. It 
is but just to the President, moreover, to say that, whether hi^s private 
opinions have changed or not, he has been ofPcially faithful in giving 
effect to the law. He could have thwarted the whole measure by simply 
abstaining from action ; but such has not been liis policy. Though 
some of his appointments have provoked the energetic critiewm of the 
reformers, it cannot be denied that on the whole he has been obedient 
to the demands of public sentiment. 

If any further evidence were needed to show the strong hold the 
reformatory movement has taken upon tin? people, it would be found 
in the passage of laws for the reform of the service in several of the 
larger States. It is a fact full of significance that the Legislature of 
New York has responded to the public demand, and has placed its 
Civil Service on a footing similar to that adopted by the Federal 
Government. The League is said to represent about 70,000 voters in 
New York alone ; a stupendous fact, which neither of the great political 
parties can afford to ignore or defy. Whether the figures are approxi- 
mately correct or not, it may be regarded as certain that no Pre- 
sidential candidate conspicuously opposed to Civil Service reform can 
carry the election in New York, in opposition to a candidate of the 
other party, w'ho is conspic\iously in favour of reform. One may<^go 
further than that, and say that no doubtful record or hesitating 
utterance will be accepted by the reform party as a sufficient guarantee 
of good intentions in case of elections. The Independent Republicans 
have already issued their public declaration on the subject. When it 
is remembered that »the electoral vote of New York is almost indis- 
pensable to the success of a Presidential candidate, it will be seen that 
the bearings of Civil Service reform on the coming choice of candidates 
is not likely to be overlooked. 


Ciiahles Kendall Adams. 
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1— ORIENTAL history. 

The most important work that has appeared in this department during 
the last few j^onths is Mr. Flinders Petrie’s Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeli.^^ Mr. Petrie has spent two years in surveying, measuring and 
otherwis^examining th% pyramids of Gizeh and their neighbourhood, 
excavating where it was necessary and living the while on the spot 
in a deserted tomb. 11 is ^scientific training, mathematical knowledge, 
and habits of careful and patient observation all combined to render 
him ideally qualified for the work he undertook. For the first time 
wo have before us the results of a thoroughly accurate survey^of the 
Great Pyramid ; results which will be unpalatable not only to the 
followers of Professor Piazzi Smytli and the believers in the Pyramid 
religion but to other therfrists as well. More especially Mr. Petrie has 
brought some powerful amj almost convincing arguments to bear 
against the accretion theory first proposed by Professor Lepsius, 
according to which a pyramid grew round a central core, successive 
casings of stone marking, like the rings of a tree, successive years in 
a king^s reign. Perhaps the most generally interesting part of Mr, 
Petrie’s volume is that in which he discusses the character of the tools 
used by the Egyptians of the age of the fourth dynasty, and shows 
that tubular drills and jewel-points must have been employed by them. 
Equally interesting are his remarks on the joints of the casing-stones. 
These joints, with an area of some thirty-five square feet each, though 
having a mean opening of not more than *^th inch, were yet cemented 
throughout. As he says : To merely place such stones in exact con- 
tact at the sides Would be careful work ; but to do so with cement in 
the joint seems almost incrediblc.^^ The fact is a fresh illustration 
of the marvellous civilization possessed by the subjects of the Pharaohs 
five thousand years ago, and of the amount of practical science with 
which they were then acquainted. , 

Mr, Petrie has not confinedf his keen powers of observation 
to the mechanical and architectural sides of the subject he was 
investigating. Archaeology also has been enriched by >them. Thus 
he has succeeded in determining the name of the builder of the pyramid 
of Abu-roash by the help of stme fragments of a diorjtc statue which 
he picked up in a heap tof ri|bbish. ^ In a communication published 
after the appearance of his b^ok he has also sketched in outline for 
the first time the periods to which the ancient pottery found in Egypt 
must be assigneid. Whether he has been equally successful in over- 
throwing the view which sees jn the ^-callfed granite temple of the 
Sphinx an early tomb older than th^epoch of the fourth dynasty, is 
not so clear to the present writer. Aft all ef ents, the proof that it was 
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originally built in connection with the second pyramid of Khephren 
is still wanting, jtliough its utilization by Khephren admits of no 
question. 

Without doubt, parts of Mr. Pctfie^s work may be supplemented 
hereafter, but what he- has done will never need to be done again, and 
the Egypt Exploration Fund may be congratulated on having secured 
his services for the excavation of the ruins of Zoan, the Hyksos capital 
of Egypt. 

I cannot: turn away from Egypt without drawing attention to two 
articles entitled Senuti le^l^rophcte,^’ by M. Rcvillout, the well-known 
Coptic scholar, which have been published in the Revue de VHistoire 
des Religions,^ Senuti was one of the most remarkable of the men 
thrown up by the wave of fanaticism that accompaniedVhe establish- 
ment of Christianity in Egypt, and his influence upon tfie history of 
the Coptic Church was perhaps greater than tlfat of any one Cisc. The 
son of a fellah of Ekhrntn, he entered upon a life of asceticism at the 
early age of ten. Brought in consequence fey liis father to his uncle 
Pjol, the reformer of the rule of Saint Pacomius, he was admitted at 
once into the monastic order, and eventually succeeded Pjol as head of 
the monastery. From the very outset of his career he was believed to 
receive revelations from heaven, and his reputation as a prophet spread 
over all the eastern part of the Roman worl^d. lie accompanied his 
ii’icnd St. Cyril to the Council of Ephesus and there, according to his 
biographer, materially aided in bringings about the condemnation of 
Nestorius. After St. Cyril’s death he sided with his successor T)ios- 
corus on the monophysite question, as a result of which he was never 
canonized by the Church at large. Strong, however, in the support of 
Senuti, the Christians of Egypt remained monophysites in spite of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and so originated troubles which eventually led 
to the subjugation of Egypt by the Arabs. Senuti w^as 1 09 years of age 
at tlie time of the Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 45 1) and lived for nine 
more years afterwards. 

The spirit that breatlies in his writings is that of Cyril and the monks 
who murdered Hypatia. He boasts of having tortured some of his 
own monks until they rolled on the ground half dead,^’ and wherf one 
of them died under the blows of his stick, inflicted in a moment of 
irritation, he sees in his death the hand of God punishing the sinner 
who had dared to offend himself. It is no wonder, therefore, that he 
incited the mdb to slay and burn alive their pagan brethren, who were 
still numerous among the educated and richer classes, and to destrpy 
their houses and temples, in spite of imperial prohibitions to the con- 
trary. The demons,’^ as he called them, were not only pagan, but 
wealthy, and on this double account were worthy of being exterminated. 
He prays that the leading man among the Hcllenisersof Ekhmim, whom 
M. Revillout shows there is good reaso^ for believing to be the famous 
Nonnus, may have ^^his tongue bounds to his toes,’^ and in this state 
be thrown into the abyss/’ and his ’biography states that he had the 
pleasure of seeing the wish accomplished. Perhaps one of the most 
striking passages in his, sermons is his apostrophe * to the sword: 

Sword! sword !* sharpen thj^-^lf and rage! Sharpen thyself and 

viii. 4 , 5 (188.3). 
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glow ! Prepare to destroy; strike, desolate and overthrow everything, 
.... The sword is put in the hand that slays ; the hand seizes it ; 
for it is said : ‘ The sword is sharpened and it is fnrbifelied to give it into 
the hand of the slayer.^ Such language is instructive in the light of 
recent events in Egypt. We hive only to read Mohammedan and 
Christian instead of Christian and ^ pagan, and the massacres of 
Alexandria and Tantali become intelligible. A people who regarded 
Senuti as the most perfect of Christian saints must have possessed a 
boundless dejith of Ibrocious fanaticism, ^ 

M. Rdvillout^s monograph, which is ful>of interesting digressions, 
is based «n a biography of Senuti by his disciple Besa, preserved in 
the Vatican Library, as well as on the writings of the prophet him- 
self, now in ^ Borgia Museum and the National Library in Paris. 
The Coptic liturgy also contains a good number of his works, as he is 
consider^ a father of tjie Coptic Church by the Egyptian Christians, 
and is proferred by them to all other saints. The Paschal services, for 
example, are all taken frojpa him. M. llevillout hopes soon to publish 
all these fragments, as well as some others partly to be found in the 
Bodleian Library, partly brought to Europe by M. Deveria, As he 
remarks : ^^They offer a colleetion of subjects of the most varied kind, 
and nothing can be more interesting than the study of them to all 
those who wish to know what ChYib1:ian and pagan Egypt was in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of our era.’^ 

There is no end to the surprises of cuneiform discovery. A new 
language must now be added to the many which have already been 
revealed to us by the decipherment of the cuneiform texts. The 
western frontier of Susiana was occupied by tribes called Kossmauby 
the classical writers, and described by them as wild and dangerous. 
Some of these tribes invaded Babylonia in the sixteenth century before 
our era, and founded there a dynasty which lasted for several centuries. 
Some years ago a tablet was found among those brought from the library 
of Nineveh to the British Museum, which explained the sigiiirication of 
the names of some of the Kossjcan kings. Since then a larger and 
fuller tablet of the same kind has been discovered, and more recently 
aiiotiiicr which gives a list of Kossaean words with their Assyrian equiva- 
lents. This has been published for the first time by Professor Fr. 
Delitzsch, in an interesting little book entitled Die Sjuache der 
Kossacr.^^ In this he endeavours to fix the geographical and linguistic 
position of this newly discovered people,^ and adds at the same time all 
that we now know about their religion and history. 

*rhc same scholar has also brought out a monograph,* which ought 
to be in the hands of all Hebrew and Old Testament students. It is 
intended as3 an introduction to his Assyrian dictionary, which is shortly 
to appear, and its object is to criticize the shortcomings of existing 
Hebrew lexicons, and to point xout the value of Assypan for Hebrew 
lexicography. Not only, the ^ntiquiiy of the Assyrian monuments, 
hut also the near relationship of the Assyrian language to Hebrew, 
makes it a much safef guide tiiau Arabic or other Semitic idioms in the 
endeavour to determine tl^e meaning of obscure Hebrew words. Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch gives many jllustrati^s of the l^ht that it throws 

* “The Hebrew Language viewed in the lA'ht of Assyrian Research.” London: 
Williams k Norgate. ^ 
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upon tlie language of the Old Testament. One of the most generally 
interesting facts^ noticed by him is the mention in an old Babylonian 
hymn of twelve piecious stones of transcendent splendour, enchased 
in gold and destined to adorn the shining breast of the king.^^ The 
description reminds us irresistibly of the breastplate of the Jewish 
high-priest. 

A. H. Sayce. 

4 

II— NEW T^ESTAMENT CRITICISM.. 

Messrs. Clark have added to their Foreign Theological Library a 
translation of the Methodical Exposition of the ParaS^les of Jesus/’ 
by Siegfried Goebel. An English reader will naturallyVpmpare the 
book with the well-known Notes on the lijarables^’ by Aii^hbishop 
Trench, and without the least national partiality it is inevitable that he 
should at once give the palm to the work of .the Archbishop. OoebeFs 
trcfitmcnt of the nature of parabolic teaching is far inferior to that 
of Dr. Trench in range and suggestiveness ; nor is his book at all equal 
to the Notes on the Parables^^^ — which appear to be unknown to 
him — in point of style, interest, or learning. We miss in it the tone 
of spiritual fervour, and the annotations rich with gems of thought 
from St. Augustine, iliehard and Hugo de St. Victore, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and many patristic and meditevaj commentators, which lend 
so deep an attractiveness to the Archbishop^s treatise. We miss also 
the fine tact, the deep feeling, and the delicate suggestiveness which 
give to the ^'Notes^^ a permanent place in English literature. On the 
other hand, we may freely concede to the writer that solid exegesis, 
sound judgment, and sober skilful interpretation^^ which Dr. Weiss 
commends in him. 

His definition of a parable is somewhat cumbrous and not very valu- 
able, lie says that, ‘4n the first instance, it may be generally defined 
as a narrative moving within the sphere of phgsical or human lifcy 
not professing to communicate an event 'ivhicJ{> really took place, hut 
expressly imagined for the purpose of representing in pictorial fif,nre 
a truth belonging to the sphere of religion, amd therefore referring to 
the relation of mam or mankind to God!' He admits, indeed, that the 
incidents of the history may^be borrowed from actual life. It would 
be an interesting inquiry, which has never yet been systematically pur- 
sued, to consider ho^ far the framewqrk of the parables of our Lord can 
be traced in the political circumstances, literhry forms, and domestic 
incidents of the times in which they moved. One deeply interesting 
example of a story adopted from current events and suggested by local 
surroundings, is the unquestionable allusion to the story of King Arche- 
laus in the parable of the Pounds, delivq:ed not far from Jericho. To 
this allusion Goebel does indeed Very sli^htly*-refer, but he makes little 
use of it for purposes of elucidation. It not, hov^ever, in the direction 
of historic or literary illustration that bis services are chiefly valuable. 
His characteristic merit is a strong practical sense which shows itself 
from the first in kis remark cm the purpose of parabolic teaching. 

It is,*^ he a purpose l^ng in the nature of the parables — 

namely, to present directl/^to the hearer’s view the teaching to be im- 
parted either by exhibiting it in the concrete image {typical parables) 
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or in a symbol taken from the world of nature ir man {symboUa 
parables) . In the former case, the parable servos tlje purpose of facili- 
tating the apprehension of the teaching even to feeble powers of in- 
telligence ; and in the second case, of convincing (fven the reluctant 
will of its truth.^^ He criticizes the opinion that the parable is meant 
to reveal the truth to the receptive, and to conceal it from the un re- 
ceptive. He shows that in the typical parable there is no figurative 
veil at all, and no one can suppose that the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (for instance) was meant in any way to concenl the duty of 
loving our neighbour. No one, again, can Jbave mistaken Mie import 
of such symbolic parables as the fishing net or the costly pearl. The 
writer infers that the end of concealment of truth from theunrcceptive 
and impenite/^^t by means of figurative clothing, was only combined 
with the mohi end of instruction, when Jesus was speaking in special 
cases, andAfefore a mixed circle of hearers. 

The sdpnd sense of tltc writer is also shown by the decisive way in 
which, with a few words, he sets aside untenable views. Thus, in 
treating of the Ten Virgiits he rejects Greiner's notion that the epithet 

foolish,'^ as compared with the Hebrew suggests any want of 
modesty. He also sets aside Stier^s fancy that these virgins may have 
been admitted to the feast a little later. The whole treatment of this 
important parable'is marked by independent judgment. He dispenses 
with all inquiry about --what is meant by the oil, lamps, and vessels. 
The oil,’' he says, cannot (as most commentators suppose) mean the 
Holy Spirit of God, because in the parable it docs not appear as a gift, 
but as a self-procured possession. He places the essence of the para- 
ble in its rebuke of the want of self-preparation, not (as most writers 
do) of the want of perseverance in readiness. 

The parable of the Unjust Steward is one which has been subjected 
to the wildest perversions, from that of the Emperor J ulian, who said 
that it taught dishonesty, to that of those who made the steward s con- 
duct a tardy act of just reparation, Goebel thinks that the steward's 
^ object was not a falsification of the bonds, with which the publicity 
of the transaction does not agree, but an abuse of his power as a 
stev^rd in a manner which was not just to his master. The general 
meaning of the payable is that we should regard the ambiguous bless- 
ing of Mammon merely as a means for securing God's approbation, 
and should be guided in its use with a view to His future reward. 

In reading this volume the student wiil find much that is valuable, 
and the writer's originality willloften be suggestive even when it leads 
hftn to questionable conclusions. * It is no small rabrit in him that he 
has thought out each parable for himself. 

Dean Ooulburn's two volumes, On the Liturgical Gospels for the 
Sundays of the Year," is an unpretending but useful book. Its primary 
object is devotional. The writer designed to furnish^devout church- 
men with a single holy t|jLOug% for every day in the year, founded on 
the Gospel of the day — a thongjit sufficiently expanded for full com- 
prehension, yet sufficiently colnpressed to leave the mind something 
to do for itself . » He wishes to promote the duty of meditating on the 
Scriptures as distinct from reading th^, and he also hopes that his 
two volumes may be useful at* family sprayers. The thoughts are, he 
tells us, decoctions of sermons preaj^ed at various period during the 
last forty years," and writers like Bengel, Bishop Hall, Quesnel, 
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Isaac Williams, Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, and the late Bishop 
I'rower, are freely 4aid under contributibn. He has striven against 
the tendency to diffuseness, superficiality, and attenuation, and aims 
at masculine vigour. Probably, however, many readers will find his 
introductions more useful than the thoughts them^selves. These are 
devoted partly to the development of the context, and partly to an 
iMustration of the varying phases adopted by different English trans- 
lators from the days of Wyclif down to the Revision of 1881. The 
volumes are marked by all the piety and clearness^ of style which arc 
found in the Dean s other hooks, and they will be welcomed by a large 
class of readers. 

The works of Professor Westcott arc, it need hardly be said, of a 
far higher order, and of far more permanent value tha^j Dean Goul- 
burn^s. Three of his works — on ^^The Historic Faitic>J^ on '‘The 
Revelation of the Father,^' and on '^Thc Epistles of St. JoW' — have 
recently been published. In the two former of these books the reader 
will be furnished with a number of fine suggestions, which will 
repay his closest attention. He will find familiar topics treated in a 
manner the reverse of familiar. Dr. W estcott cannot say anything 
commonplace, and remarks wliich might be commonplace in another 
writer cease to be so in liis pages, because they come with an accent 
of original thought and of deep sincerity, and in connection with a mode 
of viewing life which is often more spiritual and less conventional 
than that of any living writer. Again and again he reminds us of a 
writer with whom perhaps he has no special sympathy — the late Pro- 
fessor Maurice ; but he has greater erudition and a style, which though 
not easy, is less hard to follow than that of Mr. Maurice. Bu^^ while 
general readers may learn from these discourses. Dr. Westcott’s edition 
of “The Epistles of St. John” will be welcomed by all sch ' rs and 
theologians as the most important contribution to the stud^ of St. 
John^s writings since the treatise of the lamented Eric Haupt, of whom 
Dr. Westcott speaks with deserved praise. We are glad to find that 
he holds the view that the First Epistle is probably the lat'^st utter- 
ance of divine revelation, and “ the final interpretation of tue whole 
series of the divine revelations ; and under this aspect it proclaims 
and satisfies the highest hope of man.’’ It thus complete the con- 
tinuous unfolding in many parts of the spiritual progress of mankind, 
of which the Bible is the historic and literary record. the value 
of Dr. WestcotPs examination of the text it is needless t*^ speak, for 
it will be recognized even by those who belong to a diffcrc/t school of 
textual inquirers. *He regards the First Epistle as a pastoral, sintc 
it is destitute of all that is local and special, and he also lyjoks upon it 
as inseparably connected with the Gospel. Tliis, which is a matter 
of demonstration, adds greatly to the force of the evidence wliich 
establishes against all attacks the geijuinencss of the Gospel also. 
The Epistle is mainly directed agaiqst Efiionism, Docetism, and 
Cerinthianism — that is, against prevalent forms of error concerning 
the Person of Christ, which represented Him as merely human, or as 
phantasmal, or which “severed Jesus^^ — i.e., disintegrated the man 
Jesus from the Divine IfOgosA Dr. Westcott does not, however, feel 
able to accept the ancient and deeply interesting j*eading “ severs'^ for 
“ doei? not confess,’^ in iv. 3 ; an^ his reasons, though not convincing. 
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are entitled to great weight. To the present writer ’it .is encouraging 
to find that the views of Dr. Westcott arein several in^ortant instances 
identical with those at which he had already arrived in another work ; 
and especially that in alluding to tlie story of St. John and Cerinthus, 
Dr. Westcott also remarks, “ It is strange that either St. John or Cerin- 
thus should have visited the baths at Ephesus.^^ No one has pointedf 
out with finer insight than Canon Westcott the subtle characteristics of 
the Apostle s style wifh its large abstractions and sharp antitheses, and 
its method of developing ideas by parallelisnf or by antagonism. He 
points out how carefully St. John defends himself against the suspicion 
of introducing novelties, and how he sets before his readers — not pro- 
positions about’Christ, whose Cross and Resurrection he does not even 
mention — bu/the Living Christ Himself for present fellowship. It is 
not possiliJ^nere to entev into the many questions suggested in the 
commentary, but we may call attention to the author's remarks on the 
title ^^The Elder" (p. Iv.) ,%on Antichrist (p. 69), on the Devil (p. 87), 
on the apparently harsh direction given in 2 John 11; and to the 
thoughtful essays which close the volume, especially to those on The 
Two Empires — the Church and the World," and on '‘The Relation 
of Christianity to Art." 

Professor Dickson’s Baird Lectures, “ On St. Paul's Use of the Terms 
Flesh and Spirit," arc a careful examination of St. Paul’s psychology, 
together with a review of the^ opinions published on the subject by 
many eminent German theologians. The author considers that the 
recent treatises of German scholars on the subject are marked by great 
acuteness and subtlety, but " present a somewhat motley combination 
of exegr'^rsis, criticism, and speculation, dubious methods and incon- 
gruous ' ^iults." He thinks that they have been misled by supposing 
that St, Paul drew his conception of the terms flesh'’ and " spirit'’ 
from Gr^ek philosophy, whereas he really drew them from Old Testa- 
ment usAge. He concludes that by "spirit’' St. Paul means the 
divine pc^er initiating and sustaining the Christian life, and by 
" flesh” neither material^substance nor the lower sensuous nature, but 
the cjeatu- ely side of man's nature as contradistinguished from the 
power of t; fe Diving Spirit in Christ. 

In the h ;8t number of his “ Oid-Latin Biblical Texts,'' Professor 
Wordswort * gives us a specimen of very thorough labour in the limited 
but valuab field of research into whi(?h he was led »in preparing 
his plans foi an edition of the L^in Vulgate. Thpse old Latin texts 
contain many most interesting variants from the Vulgate and the ordi- 
nary texts, and cannot be left out of account in the recent develop- 
ment of Biblical criticism. In this number Mr. Wordsworth examines 
the St. Germain manuscript (g),^now numbered (“Lat. 11553'’) in the 
National Library at Paris. Hej^ives us a careful account of the manu- 
script, and the use hitherto macleof it 6y Martianay, Bentley, Walker, 
Sabatier, and others he edits the manuscript itself and gives some 
estimate of its more remarkable readings. Mr. Wordsworth's labours 
leave little or nothing to be^ desired on the grounds of thoroughness, 
enthusiasm for his subject, and a labo^nous *accuraiJy which regards 
nothing as too minute for attention, t • 

F, W. Fakuae. 
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III.— GENEKAL ilTEEATUEE. 

Biography.— Readers of Dr. Busch’s previous work on Prince Bis- 
marck during the War, ] 870-1/’ will give a ready welcome to his new 
book, which has just been very well translated for us by Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston’.* They will be^to some extent disappointed, for little of the 
present book is drawn from records of the Chancellor's private conversa- 
tion, and that little is for the most part confined to materials already 
published in the earlier work, which the author has freely utilized in the 
composition of this one. But the book is most interestin-^r and instruc- 
tive. The author describes it as a series of sketches towards’ ^historical 
portrait of his master, and his aim is to interpret the policy and 
character of the latter, especially on certain sides which have sufiered 
from popular misrepresentation. We have Separate chapters on Prince 
Bismarck^s moral principles of statesmanship, on his religious views, 
on the Junker-legend, on his policy tOw^ards Austria, towards France, 
towards the Press, towards Socialism, &c., and every position is 
supported by copious extracts from the ("hancellor^s speeches and 
letters. Dr. Busch is not always successful in establishing the par- 
ticular conclusion he wishes us to accept, but he certainly dispels 
some common misapprehensions, and hi& work will lead all who have 
paid no more than ordinary attention to German politics to a con- 
siderably better understanding of the personality and the public policy 
-of the great statesman whom the author has such exceptional oppor- 
tunities of knowing. Information of a like sort would be at present 
invaluable regarding the public men of Egypt, but in the absence of 
it, the next best thing we can have is the opinion of a keen observer 
who has been much behind the scenes. Such is the anonymous author of 

Khedives and Pashas "f who manifestly writes, as he declares, on what 
he knows well, and has given us a series of most valuable as well 
as entertaining sketches of contemporary Egyptian rulers and s^tes- 
men. One of the most pleasing is the sketch of* Tewfik, of whom 
the writer has a much more favourable opinion than is usually held. 
Arabi, again, who is the subject of one of his longest chapters, he 
represents as the most utten'y commonplace man that ever achieved 
great notoriety. The characters of Ismail, Nubar, Biaz, Sir E. Malet, 
and others, are all*drawn with a stiong, free, impartial hand, and the 
book will be found very readable, and in the present situation of 
affairs opportunely instructive. — Of all the figures now moving about 
Egypt none has struck the popular mind more than the lofty and 
simple character of General Gordon, and it is therefore no matter for 
surprise that another life of him: should (inake its appearance, smaller in 
size and meant for a wider public than Mr.’ Hake^s.J Mr. Forbes is 
not personally acquainted with Gjenerai Gordon, and his little book 
makes no pretence to be anything more than an glgridgment of the 

^ “ Oar Chahcelloi^.’* By Moritz a *’ 8011 . London ; Macmillan & Co, 

“Khediv^fe and Pashae.’’ By Oii|' Who Knows Them Well. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. ^ 

J “ Chinese Gordon.” By Ai^ihibald Forbes. I^ndon : G. Routledge & Sons. 
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larger works of Dr, Andrew Wilson and Mr. Birkbcck^Hill, with a con- 
tinuation of the narrative down to date. This may not seem very 
high work for a writer of the position of Mr. Forbes / still he has not 
despised the task, and if there are marks of haste here and there, he 
has done it on the whole sympathetically and well. He has given us 
a brief, clear, effective story of a remarkable career. — All the books 
that we have just noticed have been biographies or biographical studies 
of living men^ but they have been called for to meet a public interest 
which will not be denied such satisfaction in ^he case of the celebrities 
it recognises. Our next work, however, is the biography of a living 
man that has been provoked by no public demand, but has been 
writter^ and published by the subject of it himself, an eminent 
London physioian, in obedience to a theory that it is performing a 
duty inciirpAfCnt on all to make known experiences, which have 
been neitljer few nor * unsuecessful, in relation to the science 
and art of medicine, and may not prove uninteresting in 
regard to its history.^^^ Dr. Williams* autobiography is thus meant 
primarily for the profession, and its technical parts are certainly its most 
valuable ones. They are also often its most interesting ones, for the 
general story of the author’s life, in which they are set, is rather a dry 
chronicle, considering the number of interesting people he was thrown 
among. It is curious to f»ind a modern scientific man of some distinc- 
tion declaring that he lost £13,000 by a transaction, because he opened 
the negotiations on a Sundtl^. — The last addition to Mr. Morley^s 

English Men of Letters is Dean Churches Bacon. A fresh estimate 
of Bacon by a competent hand was required, dealing with the investi- 
gations and conclusions of Mr. Spedding and others. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s has sought to be fair and judicial, and while acknowledging the 
force and ingenuity of much of the pleading in BacoiPs favour, has 
found himself obliged — most reluctantly, he says — to reject that plead- 
ing, and to arrive at a judgment more like that of Macaulay. Such a 
judgment is probably the right and enduring one, and Dr. Church 
presents it, and indeed his whole story of Bacon^s life, with much 
force^ and literary felicity. 

Travel. — The Travels of the month consist of two books on 
South America : one, of considerable importance and interest, by Pro- 
fessor Crawford of Dublin, on the Argentine Republic ;t and the other 
of slighter texture, by Messrs. Ulick *BMrke and Robert Staples, on 
Brazil. J Professor Crawford was cnginecr-in-chief of an expedition 
sent out at the instance of the Government of Buenos Ayres to explore 
and survey the route for the propoSed Transandine Railway, and he 
now describes his experiences in the low country and among the Andes, 
accompanyinir the narrative in many cases by excellent drawings, also 
his own workmanship. His experiences were often exciting and 
dangerous, and his Story ^nevei^ flags, iln the appendix he gives ns a 
connected account of the economical and political state of the republic, 
of which we know too little in this country. The book is a v^uable 

* “ Memoirs of Bfe and WorJ^.’* By CEarles J. B. Williams, M.D. London : Smith 
Elder & Co. J i 

f ‘‘Across the Pampas and the 'Andes.” ..oy Robert Crawford, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. . / . * 

Z “Business and Pleasure in Brazil.” ^ Uliok'*Ralph Burke and Robert Staples, 
jun. London: Field & Tuer. * ‘ 
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contribution to the literature of the subject. Mr. Burke^s can hardly 
be described in Uke terms. He went to Brazil in 1882, on a visit of 
combined business and pleasure, and dutifully kept his wife posted in 
all his doings by regular letters, and ‘'it is these letters he nowpublishes. 
Much of the book is perhaps rather trivial for publication ; but many 
phases of things in Brazil come before us in an interesting way. 

Miscellankous. — Hr. Bain collects some of his published essays, 
and reprints them, along with his rectorial address at Aberdeen, and 
a new paper advocating Aie abolition of clerical subscription.* He 
thinks subscription useless and unnecessary, and points for proof to 
the fact that there is much less divergence from a common standard 
among the English Unitarians, who have no tests, than among the 
clergy of churches that have them. But this only shJj^vs that in a 
small body the social sanction is more efieritual. In anther paper 
Dr. Bain proposes to cure our parliamentary deadlock by suppressing 
all oral debate, and substituting for it the practice of circulating 
printed speeches, if speeches they can then be called, among the 
members, and delivering them to the Press. It may be true that 
members do not listen much to speeches now, but they would certainly 
read less of them. — Mediaeval Military Architecture,^^ by Mr. G. J. 
Clark (Wyman & Son), is also, in part, a collection of previous 
contributions to periodicals ; but it supplies a distinct want in our 
literature. The military architecture of the Middle Ages has been 
almost neglected as compared with the ecclesiastical, and a thorough 
work on the subject by a careful and well-informed investigator 
deserves a cordial welcome. The work of Mr. Clark will be found to 
be a storehouse of wide and exact knowledge on this department of 
mediaeval architecture, and it goes in detail over many of the famous 
old keeps and military ruins that still survive. — Mr. Dickson s Bible 
in Waverley,*’t is a volume of much merit and interest. It does for 
Scott what Dr. Wordsworth does lor Shakespeare, and shows not only 
how very extensive a use was made of the Bible in the composition of 
the Waverley novels, but how pointed >vas often the interpretation 
which the Scriptural passage received as employed by Scott. '-Mr. 
Dickson has done his work wdth good taste and discrimination, 
and will deepen the impression not only of Sir Walter^s familiarity 
with the Bible, but of his reverence for it. — Daryrs Public Life in 
England,''J of which a good English translation is now published, con- 
sists of a scries of letters contributed to a leading Paris newspaper by^a 
Frenchman who had resided ten,^ years in this country. M. Daryl 
does not touch on the lighter social phases which M. Max Oliell 
has described in John Bull and his Island/’ but confines himself to 
the main features of our public life, our parliamentary institutions, our 
press, our theatres, &c. It is a renj^arkably good account of the 
subject, always thoughtful and sensible, written with the charm of 
style that seems to come by nature to French journalists, and with a 
general accuracy that seems never to come to them at all. 

* ** Prcoctical Essays.” By AloxancV»r Bain. Loudon : Longmans, Green & Co. 

t “The Bible in Wayerley.” By M^holas Dickson. Edinburgh : A, & C. Black. 

ijT “ Public Life in England.^* By PhiL’ppe Daryl. London : itoutledge k Son. 
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T he reply to all this will doubtless be that nothing better than 
guidance by collective wisdom can be had — that the aelect 
men of the nation, led Ky a re-selected few, bring their best powers, 
enlightened by all the knowledge of the time, to bear on the matters 
before them. " What more would you have will be the, question 
asked by most. 

My answer is that this best knowledge of the time with which 
legislators aj^ said to come prepared for their duties, is a know- 
ledge of which the greater part is obviously irrelevant, and that they 
are blameworthy for not seeing what is the relevant knowledge. 
No amount of the linguistic acquirements by which many of them 
are distinguished will help their judgments in the least ; nor will 
thcy,J)c appreciably hel|)ed by the literatures these acquirements open 
to them. Political experiences and speculations coming from small 
ancient societies, through philosophers who assume that war is the 
normal state, that slavery is alike needful and just, and that women 
must remain in perpetual tutelage, can yield them but* small aid in 
judging how Acts of Parliament will work in great 'nations of modern 
types. They may ponder on the doings of all the great men by 
whom, according to the Carlylean tlieory, society is framed, and they 
may spend years over those accounts of international conflicts, and 
treacheries, and intrigues, aUjd treaties, which fill liistorical works, 
without being much nearer understanding the how and the why of 
social structures and .actions, ^nd the ways in which laws affect them. 
Nor does such iijformation as is picked up in the factory, on ^Chtage, 
or in the justice-room, go far towards t)le required preparation. 

That which is really needed is ^ systematic study of natural 
causation as displayed among huiAn bdngs socially aggregated. 
VOL. XLV. 3 IF 
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Though a distinct consciousness of causation is the last trait which 
Intellectual progress brings — tliough with the savage a simple 
mechanical caus^^ is not conceived as such — though even among the 
Gre^s the flight of a spear was thought of as guided by a god — 
though from their times down almost to our own, epidemics have been 
habitually regarded as of supernatural origin — and though among 
social phenomena, the most complex of all, causal relations may be 
expected to continue longest unrecognized ; *yet in our days, the 
existence o£ such causaJ relations has become clear enough to force 
on all who think the inference that before meddling with them they 
should be diligently studied. The mere facts, now familiar, that 
there is a connection between the numbers of births, deaths and 
marriages, and the jjrice of corn, and that in the same ^|ety during 
the same generation, the ratio of crime to population varies within 
narrow limits, should be sufficient to makc^all see that human desires,, 
using as guide such intellect as is joined with them, act with approxi- 
mate uniformity. It should be inferred that among social causes, 
those initiated by legislation, similarly operating with an average 
regularity, must not only change mcn^s actions, but, by con- 
sequence, change their natures — probably in ways not intended. 
There should be recognition of the fact that social causation, more 
than all other causation, is a fructifying causation ; and it should be 
seen that indirect and remote effects arc no less inevitable than 
proximate effects. I do not mean that there is denial of these state- 
ments and inferences. But there are beliefs and beliefs — some which 
arc held nominally, some which influence conduct in small degrees, 
some wffiich sway it irresistibly under all circumstances; and unhap- 
pily the beliefs of law-makers respecting causation in social aifairs, 
are of the superficial sort. Let us look at some of the truths which 
all tacitly admit, but which scarcely any tale deliberate account of 
in legislation. ' 

There is the indisputable fiict that each human being is in a 
certain degree modifiable both physically and mentally. Every theory 
of education,, every discipline, from that of the arithmetician to that 
of the prize-fightef, every proposed reward for virtue «r punishment 
for vice, implies the belief, er^bodied in sundry proverbs, that the 
use or disuse of each faculty, bodily or mental, is follpwed by an 
adaptive change in it — loss of power or gain of power, according to 
demand. 

There is the^fact, also in its broader .manifestations universally 
recognized, that modifications of Nature in one way or other produced, 
arc inheritable. No one denies that by the accumulation of small 
changes, generation after generation, constitution fits itself to condi- 
tions ; so that a climate wdii^r is fatal* to other races is innocuous to 
the adapted race. No Que denies that peoples who belong to the 
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same original stock but have sj^read into different habitats where they , 
have led different lives, have acquired in course oft time different 
aptitudes and different tendencies. No one deniet^ that under new 
conditions new national characters are even now being moulded ; as 
witness the Americana. And if no one denies a process of adaptation 
everywhere and always going on, it is a manifest implication that 
adaptive modifications must be set up by every change of social con- 
ditions. ^ « 

To whicji there comes the undeniable corollary that every law 
which serves to alter men^s modes of action — compelling, or restrain- 
ing, or aiding, in new ways — so affects them as to cause in course of 
time adjustrnents of their natures. Beyond any* immediate effect 
wrought, dL*fiere is the remote effect, wholly ignored by most — a re- 
moulding &£ the average character : a re-moulding which may be of a 
desirable kind or of an undesirable kind, but which in any case is the 
most important of the results to be considered. 

Other general truths which the citizen, and still more the legislator, 
ought to contemplate until they become wrought into his intellectual 
fabric, are disclosed when we ask how social activities are produced ; 
and when we recognize the obvious answer that they are the aggregate 
results of the desires of individuals who are severally seeking satis- 
factions, and ordinarily pursuing the ways which, with their pre-exist- 
ing habits and thoughts, seem the easiest — following the lines of least 
resistance : the truths of political economy being so many sequences. 
It needs no proving that social structures and social actions must in 
some way or other be the outcome of human emotions guided by 
ideas — either those of ancestors or those of living men. And that the 
right interpretation of social phenomena is to be found in the co-ope- 
ration of these factors from generation to generation, follows inevitably. 

Su^h an interpretation soon brings us to the inference that of the 
aggregate results df menu's desires seeking their gratifications, those 
which have prompted their private activities and their spontaneous 
qo-operations, have done much more towards social development 
than those which have worked through governmental agencies. 
That abundaift crops now grow where once only wild berries could be 
gathered, is due to the pursuit of*^ndividual satisfactions through 
many ccntiiries. The progress from wigwams to good houses has 
resulted from wishes to increase personal welfare ; and towns have 
arisen under the like promptings. Beginning with triiffic at gather- 
ings on occasions of religious festivals, the trading organization, 
now so extensive and complex, *has been produced entirely by men^s 
efforts to achieve their private ends. Perpetually Governments have 
thwarted and deranged tlie growth, bat hawe in no way farthered 
it; save by partially discharging their proper function and maintaining 
social order. So, too, with these a^anceij of knowledge and those 
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ittiprovements of appliances, by which these structural changes and 
these increasing activities have been made possible. It is not to 
the State that 4ie owe the multitudinous useful inventions from tlie 
plough to the telephone; it is n€>t the Stalte which made possible 
extended navigation by a developed astronomy ; it is not the State 
which made the discoveries in physics, chemistry, and the rest, which 
guide modern manufacturers; it is not the State which devised the 
machinery for producing fabrics of every kind, for transferring men 
and things from place to place, and for ministering in a thousand 
ways to our comforts. The world-wide transactions conducted in 
merchants* offices, the rush of traffic filling our streets, the retail 
distributing system which brings everything within ea»^ reach and 
delivers the necessaries of life daily at our doors, are nol^^of govern- 
mental origin. All these are the results of the spontaneoifs aetiVities 
of citizens, separate or grouped. Nay, io these spontaneous acti- 
vities Governments owe the very means of performing their duties. 
Divest the political machinery of all those aids which Science and 
Art have yielded it — leave it with those only which State-officials 
have invented ; and its functions would cease. The very language in 
which its laws are registered and the orders of its agents daily given, 
is an instrument not in the remotest degree due to the legislator ; but 
is one which has unawares grown up during merits intercourse while 
pursuing their personal satisfactions. 

And then a truth to which the foregoing one introduces us, is 
that this spontaneously-formed social organization is so bound 
together that you cannot act on one part without acting more or less 
on all parts. We see this unmistakably when a cotton-famine, first 
paralyzing certain manufacturing districts and then affecting the 
doings of w'holesale and retail distributors throughout the kingdom, 
as well as the people they supply, goes on tb affect the makefjs and 
distributors, as well as the wearers, of other fabrics^woollen, linen, &c. 
Or we see it when a rise in the price of coal, besides influencing 
domestic life everywhere, hinders the greater part of our industries, * 
raises the prices of the commodities produced, alters the consumption 
of them and changes the habits of donsumers. What see clearly in 
these marked cases happens in every case in sensible or in insensible 
ways. And manifestly, Acts of Parliament are among those factors 
which, beyond the effects directly produced, have , countless other 
effects of multitudinous kinds. As I heard remarked by a 
distinguished professor, whose studies give ample means of judging — 
When once you begin to interfere M^h the order of Nature there is 
no knowing where the results will end.’^ And if tfeis is true of that 
sub-human order of Nature to which he ireferred, still more is it true 
of that order of Nature existing in the social arrangements produced, 
by aggregated human beings, t 
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And now to carry home the conclusion that the^ legislator should » 
bring to his business a vivid consciousness of these and other such 
broad truths concerning the human society with whif/h he proposes to 
deal, let me present somewhat more fully one of them not yet men- 
tioned. 

• 

The continuance of every higher species Qf creature depends on 
conformity, now to one, now to the other, ^of two radicall^i-opposed 
principles. The early lives of its members, and the adult lives of its 
members, llavc to be dealt with in contrary ways. Wc will contem- 
plate them in their natural order. 

One of the most familiar facts is that animals of superior types, 
comparativi^ly slow in re^hing maturity, are enabled, when they have 
reached it, •to give more aid to their offspring than animals of inferior 
types. The adults foster their young during periods more or less 
prolonged, while yet the young are unable to provide for them- 
selves j and it is obvious that maintenance of the species can be 
secured only by a parental care adjusted to the need consequent on 
imperfection. It requires no proving that the blind unfledged hedge- 
bird, or the young puppy bven after it has acquired sight, would forth- 
with die if it had to keep itsejf warm and obtain its own food. The 
gratuitous parental aid must be great in proportion as the young one 
is of little worth, either to itself or to others ; and it may diminish 
as fast as, by increasing development, the young one acquires worth, 
at first for self-sustentation, and by-and-by for sustentation of others. 
That is to say, during immaturity, benefits received must be inversely 
as the power or ability of the receiver. Clearly if during this first 
part of life benefits were proportioned to merits, or rewards to 
deserts, the species would disappear in a generation. 

From this regime of *the family-group, let us turn to the regime of 
that larger group formed by the adult members of the species. Ask 
what happens when the new individual, acquiring complete use of its 
powers and ceasing to have parental aid, is left to itself. Now there 
comes into play a principle just fhe reverse of that aboVe described. 
Thrpughout the rest of its life, ea^h adult gets beiaefit in proportion 
to merit — reward in proportion to desrft: merit and desert in each case 
being understood as ability to fulfil all the requirements of life — to 
get food, to secure shelter, to escape enemies. Placed in competition 
with members of its own i^pecies and in antagonism with members of 
other species, it dwindles and gets killed off, or thrives and propagates, 
according as it is iU-endoirtged* or well-endowed. Manifestly an 
opposite rigime, jould it be maintained, would, in course of time, be 
fatal to the species. If thS benefits receivedt by each member of it 
.were proportionate to its inferiority — if, as a consequence, .multiplica- 
tion of the inferior was furthered ani mult^lication of the superior 
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hmdjered/ progressive degradation would result; and eventually the 
species, as a whole, would fail to hold its ground in presence of anta- 
gonistic species ^nd competing species. 

The broad fact then, here to ba noted, is that Nature^s modes of 
treatment inside the family-group and outside the family-group, 
arc diametrically opposed to one another ; and that the intrusion of 
either mode into the sphere of the other, would be fatal to the species 
either iipmediately or repotely. 

Does any one think that the like does not hold of the human 
species ? He cannot deny that within the human family, as within 
any inferior family, it would be fatal to proportion benefits to merits. 
Can he assert that outside the family, among adults, there should 
not be a proportioning of benefits to merits ?n Will he coJ^nd that no 
mischief will result if the lowly endowed are enabled to » thrive and 
m\iltiply as much as, or more than, the highly endowed ? A society 
of men standing towards other societies in relations o£ either antago- 
nism or competition, may be considered as a species, or, more lite- 
rally, as a variety of a species ; and it must be true of it as of other 
species or varieties, that it will be unable to hold its own in the 
struggle with other societies, if it disadvantages its superior units 
that it may advantage its inferior unjts. Surely none can fail to 
see that were the principle of family life to be adopted and fully 
carried out in social life — were reward always great in proportion 
as desert was small, fatal results to the society would quickly follow ; 
and if so, then even a partial intrusion of the family regime into the 
regime of the State, will be slowly followed by fatal results. Society 
in its corporate capacity, cannot without immediate or remote disaster 
interfere with the play of these opposed principles under which 
every species has reached such fitness for its mode of life as it pos- 
sesses, and under which it maintains that fititess. 

I say advisedly — society in its corporate capaaity : not intending 
to exclude or condemn aid given to the inferior by the superior in 
their individual capacities. Though when given so indiscriminately as 
to enable the inferior to multiply, puch aid entails mischief ; yet in 
the absence of aid given by society, individual aid, more generally 
demanded than now, and as30c^hi;ed with a greater sense of respon- 
sibility, would, on the average, be given with the effect of fostering 
the unfortunate worthy rather than the innately unworthy ; there 
being always, ,too, the concomitant social benefit arising from culture 
of the sympathies. But all this may be ^admitted while asserting 
that the radical distinction betweela /amily-ethics and State-ethics 
must be maintained; and that while generosity mus| be the essential 
principle of the one, justice must be the * essential principle of the 
other — a rigorous maintenance of tliose normal relations among, 
citizens under which each gets ^in return for his labour, skilled or 
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unskilled, bodily or mental, as much as is proved ip be its value by. 
the demand for it : such return, therefore, as will enable him to 
thrive and rear offspring in proportion to the superiorities which make 
him valuable to himself and otheiw. 

And yet, notwithstanding the conspicuousness of these truths, 
which should strike every one who leaves his lexicons, and his law- 
deeds, and his ledgers, and looks abroad into that natural order of 
things under which we exist, and to w^hiclj we must conform, there 
is continu^al advocacy of paternal government. The intrusion of 
family-ethics into the ethics of the State, instead of being regarded 
as socially injurious, is nlore and more demanded as the only 
efficient means to social benefit. So far has this delusion now gone, 
that it vitiates the belief of those who might, more than all others, 
be thought safe from it. In the essay to which the Cobden Club 
awarded its prize in 1880, •there occurs the assertion that '^tbe truth 
of Free Trade is clouded over by the laissez-faire fallacy and we 
are told that wc need a great deal more paternal government— 
that bugbear of the old economists.^** 

Vitally important as is the truth above insisted upon, since accept- 
ance or rejection of it affects the entire fabric of political conclusions 
formed, I may be excused if I emphasize it by here quoting certain 
passages contained in a work I published in 1851 : premising, only, 
that the reader must not hold me committed to such teleological 
implications as they contain. After describing that state of 
universal warfare maintained throughout the lower creation, and 
showing that an average of benefit results from it, I have continued 
thus : — 

Note further, that their ^carnivorous enemies not only remove from herbb 
voroiis herds individuals past their prime, but also weed out the sickly, the 
malformed, and the feast fleet or powerful. By the aid of which purifying 
process, as well as by the fighting so universal in the pairing season, all 
vitiation of the race through the multiplication of its inferior samples is 
prevented ; and the maintenance of a constitution completely adapted to 
surrounding conditions, and therefore most productive ol‘ happiness, is 
ensured. # • 

‘‘ The development of the higher cr«rfion is a progress towards a form of 
being capable of a happiness undiminished by these drawbacks. It is in the 
human race that the consummation is to be accomplished. Civilization is the 
last stage of its accomj)lisliment. And the ideal man is the man in whom all 
the conditions of that accomplishment are fulfilled. Moanwbjle, the well-being 
of existing humanity, and the unfolding of it into this ultimate perfection, are 
botli secured by that same beneficent, though severe discipline, to which the 
animate creation at large is sdbject : a discipline which is pitiless in the 
working out of good : a fellpity-pursuing law which never swerves for the 
avoidance of partial and temporary suffering. The poverty of the incapable, 

* “On the Value of Political Economy to Mankind.’* By A.* N. Cumming, 

pp. 47, 48. 
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the distresses that come upon the imprudent, the starvation of the idle, and 
‘ those shoulderings daide of the weak by the strong, which leave so many * in 
shallows and in itiiseries,’ are the decrees of a large, far-seeing benevolence. 

* \ mi mi mi mt ^ 

To become fit for the social state, mail has not only to lose his savageness, 
but he has to acquire the capacities needful for pivilized life. Power of 
application must be developed ; such modification of the intellect as shall 
qualify it for its new tasks must take place ; and, above all, there must be 
gained the ability to sacrifice a small immediate gratification for a future great 
one. Th^ state of transitiai will of course be an unhappy state. Misery 
inevitably results from incongruity between constitutions and conditions. All 
these evils, which aiflict us, and seem to the uninitiated the obvious 
consequences of this or that removable cause, are unavoidable attendants on 
the adaptation now in progress. Humanity is being pressed against the 
inexorable necessities of its new position — is being moulded into harmony 
with them, and has to bear the resulting unhappiness as best iS <^an. The 
process vius^ be undergone, and the sufferings must be endured. ‘ No power 
on earth, no cunningly- devised laws of statesmen^ no world-rectifying schemes 
of the humane, no communist panaceas, no reforms that men ever did broach 
or ever will broach, can diminish them one jot. Intensified they may be, and 
are ; and in preventing their intensification, the philanthropic will find ample 
scope for exertion. But there is bound up with the change a normed amount 
of suffering, which cannot be lessened without altering the very laws of life. 

mi mu # €■ K Mf- mi 

** Of course, in so far as the severity of thjs process is mitigated by the spon- 
taneous sympathy of men for each other, it 'is proper that it should be miti- 
gated; albeit there is unquestionable harm done when sympathy is shown, 
without any regard to ultimate results. But the drawbacks hence arising are 
nothing like commensurate with the benefits otherwise conferred. Only when 
this sympathy prompts to a broach of equity — only when it originates an inter- 
ference forbidden by the law of eqxxal freedom — only when, by so doing, it 
suspends in some particular department of life the relationship between con- 
stitution and conditions, does it work pure evil. Then, however, it defeats its 
own end. Instead of diminishing suffering, it eventually increases it. It 
favours the multiplication of those worst fitted for existence, and, by 
consequence, hinders the multiplication of those best fitted for existence — 
leaving, as it does, less room for them. It tends to nil the world with these to 
whom life will bring most*pain, and tends to keep out of*it those to whom life 
will bring most pleasure. It inflicts positive misery, and prevents positive 
happiness .^' — Social Statics, pp. 322-5 and pp. 380-1 (edition of 1851). 

The lapse of a third of a ^century since these passages were pub- 
lished^ has brought me no reason for retreating from the position 
taken up in them, Contrariwis^^dt has brought a vast amount of 
evidence strengthening that position. The beneficial results of the 
survival of the fittest, prove to be immeasurably greater than those 
above indicated. The process of natural selection/^ as Mr. Darwin 
called it, co-operating with a tendency to yariation and to inheri- 
tance of variations, he has shown to be a chief q^ause (though not, I 
believe, the sole cause) of that evolution through which all living 
things, beginning with thp lowest and dive'i’ging and re-diverging as 
they evolved^ have* reached their present degrees of organization and 
adaptation to their inodes of life. ^ So familiar has this truth become 
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that some apology seems needed for naming it. A\id yet, strange to 
say, now that this truth is recognized by most chltivated people — 
now that the beneficent working of the survival of the fittest has been 
so impressed on them that, mucji more than people in past times, 
they might be expected to hesitate before neutralizing its action — 
now more than ever* before in the history of the world are they 
doing all they can to further survival of the unfittest ! 

But the postulate 'that men are rational beings, continually leads 
one to draw inferences which prove to l)e extremely wiJle of the 
mark.^ • 


Yes truly ; your principle is derived from the lives of brutes, 
and is a brutal principle. You will not persuade me that men are 
to be un^r the discipline which animals are under. I care nothing 
for your natural-history jirguments. My conscience shows me that 
the feeble and the suffering must be helped ; and if selfish people won^t 
help them, they must be forced by law to help them. Don^t tell me 
that thot milk of human kindness is to be reserved for the relations 
between individuals, and that Grovernments must be the administrators 
of nothing but hard justice. Every man with sympathy in him must 
feel that hunger and pain and, squalor must be prevented; and that 
if private agencies do not suffice, then public agencies must be 
established.^^ 

Such is the kind of response which I expect to be made by nine 
out of ten. In some of them it will doubtless result from a 
fellow-feeling so acute that they cannot contemplate human misery 
without an impatience which excludes all thought of remote results. 
Concerning the susceptibilities of the rest, we may, however, be 
somewhat sceptical. Persons who, now in this case and now in that, 
are angry if, to maintain our supposed national " interests^' or national 

pristi^e/^ those* in authority do not promptly send out some 
thousands of men to be partially destroyed while destroying other 
thousands of men whose intentions we suspect, or whose insti- 
tutions we think dangerous to us, or 4rhose territory our colonists 
wjint, cannot after all be so tender in feeling that contemplating the 

* The saying of Emerson that most peo|iik£^an understand a principle only when its 
light falls on a fact, induces me here to cite a fact which may carry home the above 
principle to those on whom in its abstract form it will produce no effect. It rarely 
happens that the amount of evil caused by fostering the vicious and the gwd-for* 
nothing can be estimated. But in America, at a meeting of the State Chanties Aid 
Association, held on December 18, 1874, a startling instance was ^ven in detail by 
Dr. Harris. It was furnished^by a county oif the upper Hudson, remarkable for the 
ratio of crime and poverty to population. Generations ago there had existed a certain 
“gutter-child,” as she w<#ald be her| c&lled, known as “ Margaret,” who proved to he 
the prolific mother of a prolific race. Besides great numbers of idiots, imbcK^iles, 
drunlkards, lunatic£^ paupers, and prostitutes, “the county records show two hundred 
of her descendants who have been criminals.” Wat^ it kindness or cmelty which, 
generation after generation, enabled these to multiply and become an increasing curse 
to the society around them? [For particulars see “The Jukes: a Study in Crime, 
Pauperism, Disease and Heredity.” By R. L. Dugdals. New York ; Putnams.] 

f » 
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hardships of the poor is intolerable to them. Little admiration need 
be felt for the ^professed sympathies of people who urge on a policy 
which breaks up progressing societies ; and who then look on with 
cynical indifference at the weltering confusion left behind;, with all 
its entailed suffering and death. Those who, when Boers asserting 
their independence successfully resisted us, were angry because British 
honour was not maintained by fighting to avenge a defeat, at the 
cost of more mortality and misery to our owii soldiers and their 
antagonists, cannot have so much enthusiasm of humanity as 
protests like that indicated above would lead one to expect. * Indeed, 
along with this sensitiveness which they profess will not let them 
look with patience on the pains of the battle of life^’ as it quietly 
goes on around, they appear to have a callpusness which not only 
tolerates but enjoys contemplating the pains of battles of the literal 
kind ; as one sees in the demand for illustrated papers containing 
scenes of carnage, and in the greediness with which detailed accounts 
of bloody engagements are read. We may reasonably have our doubts 
about men whose feelings are such that they cannot bear the thought of 
hardships borne, mostly by the idle and the improvident, and who, 
nevertheless, have demanded thirty-one editions of The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World,^^ in which ^ey may revel in accounts of 
slaughter. Nay, even still more remarkable is the contrast between the 
professed tender-heartedness and the actual hard-heartedness of those 
who would reverse the normal course of things that immediate 
miseries may be prevented, even at tbe cost of greater miseries here- 
after produced. For on other occasions you may hear them, with 
utter disregard of bloodshed and death, contend that in the interests 
of humanity at large it is well that tbe inferior races fehould be eit- 
terminated and their places occupied by the superior races. So 
that, marvellous to relate, though they cannot •ihink with calmness of 
the evils accompanying the struggle for existence as it is carrieS on 
without violence among individuals in their own society, they contem- 
plate with contented equanimity such evils in their intense and whole- 
sale forms when inflicted by Are and^ sword on entire communities. 
Not worthy of much respect then, it seems to me, is this generoys 
consideration of the inferior at^me which is accompanied by un- 
scrupulous sacrifice of the inferior abroad. v 

Still less respectable appears this extreme concern for those of 
onr own blood which ^ goes along with utter unconcern for those 
of other blood, when we observe its methods. Did it prompt per- 
sonal effort fo relieve the suffering, it'wpuld rigt^tly receive approv- 
ing recognition. Were the many who express this cheap pity like 
the few who patiently, w^ek after week, anJl year after year, devote 
large parts of theii* time to helping and' encouragiug, and occasion- 
ally amusing, those who, m some eases by ill-fortune and in other 
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cases by incapacity or misconduct, are brought to lives of hardship, 
they would be worthy of unqualified admiration. * The more there 
are of men and women who help the poor to help tliemselves — the 
more there are of those whose syjnpathy is exhibite& directly and not 
by proxy, the more we may rejoice. But the immense majority of 
the persons who wish to mitigate by law the miseries of the unsuc- 
cessful and the reckless, propose to do this in small measure at their 
own cost and mainljr at the cost of others — sometimes with their 
assent but mostly without. More than this is true ; for those who 
are to be* forced to do so much for the distressed, often equally or 
more require something doing for them. The deserving poor are 
among those who are burdened to pay the costs of caring for the 
undeserving poor. As, jinder the old Poor Law, the diligent and pro- 
vident labourer had to pay that the good-for-nothings might not 
sufier, until frequently lyider this extra burden he broke down and 
himself took refuge in the workhouse — as at present it is admitted 
that the total rates levied in large towns for all public purposes, have 
now reached such a height that they cannot be exceeded without 
inflicting great hardship on the small shopkeepers and artisans, who 
already find it difiScult* enough to keep themselves free from the 
pauper taint so in all cases, the policy is one which intensifies 
the pains of those most deserving of pity, that the pains of those 
least deserving of pity may be mitigated. In short, men who are 
so sympathetic that they cannot allow the struggle for existence to 
bring on the unworthy the sufferings consequent on their incapacity 
or misconduct, are so unsympathetic that they can, without hesitation, 
make the struggle for existence harder for the worthy, and inflict on 
them and their children artificial evils in addition to the natural evils 
they have to bear ! 

• 

jind here we are brought round to our original topic — the sins of 
legislators. Here there comes clearly before us the commonest of 
the transgressions which rulers commit — transgression so common, 
and so sanctified by custom, that no oAe imagines it 4:o be a trans- 
gression. Here wc see that, as ^indicated at the putset. Government, 
begotten of aggression and by a^fession, ever continues to betray 
its original nature by its aggressiveness ; and that even what on 
its nearer face seems beneficence only, shows, on its remoter face, 
not a little maleficence — kindness at the cost of crueltv. For is it not 
cruel to increase the sufferings of iftie better that the sufferings of 
the worse may be decreased ? • 

It is, indeed^ marvellous fiow readily we let ourselves be deceived 
by words and phrases which suggest one aspect of the facta while 
leaving the opposite aspect unsuggested. A gOod illustration of 
* Mr. Chamberlain in Fortnightly^Review^ December, 188S, p. 772. 
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this^ and one germane to the immediate question, is seen in the use 
of the words protections^ and protectionist*' by the antagonists of 
free-trade, and in the tacit admission of its propriety by free-traders. 
While the one party has habitually ignored, the other party has 
habitually failed to emphasize, the truth that this so-called protection 
always involves aggression ; and that the name aggrcssionist ought 
to be substituted for the name protectionist. For nothing can be 
more certain than that if to maintain A’s profit, B is forbidden to 
buy of C, or is fined to the extent of the duty if he buys of C, B is 
aggressed upon that A may be protected.^^ Nay, aggressionists 
is a title doubly more applicable to the anti-free-traders than the 
euphemistic title protectionists since, that one producer may gain, 
ten consumers are fleeced. ^ 

Now just the like confusion of ideas, caused by looking a# one face 
only of the transaction, may be traced throjighout all the legislation 
which forcibly takes the property of this man for the purpose of giving 
gratis benefits to that man. Habitually when one of the numerous 
measures thus characterized is discussed, the dominant thought is 
concerning the pitiable Jones who is to be protected against some evil, 
while no thought is given to the hard-working Brown who is aggressed 
upon, often much more to be pitied. Money is exacted (either directly 
or through raised rent) from the huckster who only by extreme pinching 
can pay her way, from the mason thrown out of work by a strike, from 
the mechanic whose savings are melting away during an illness, from 
the widow who washes or sews from dawn to dark to feed her fatherless 
little ones ; and all that the dissolute may be saved from hunger, that 
the children of less impoverished neighbours may learn lessons, and 
that various people, mostly better oflP, may read newspapers and novels 
for nothing ! The error of nomenclature is, in one respect, more 
misleading than that which, as we see, allowt aggressionists to be 
called protectionists ; for, as just shown, protection of the vicious 
poor involves aggression on the virtuous poor. Doubtless it is true 
that the greater part of the money exacted comes from those who 
are relatively well-off. But ihis is no consolation to the ill-off from 
whom the rest is ex^ficted. Nay, if the comparison bo made between 
the pressures borne by the tT^,«eclasses respectively, it becomes 
manifest that the case is even worse than at first appears for while 
to the well-off the exaction means loss of luxuries, to the ill-off it 
means loss of necessaries. 

And now see the Nemesis Which is threatening to follow this 
chronic sin of legislators. They and their cla^s, in common with 
all owners of property, are in danger oi* suffering from a sweeping 
application of that general princi])le practicjally asseried by each of 
these confiscating' Acts of Parliament. For what is the tacit 
assumption on which such Acts proceed? It is the, assumption that 
no man has any claim to hh propjrty, not even to that which he has 
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earned by the sweat of his brow, save by permijsion of the com-, 
munity ; and that the community may cancel th^ claim to any 
extent it thinks fit. No defence can be made for Jhis appropriation 
of A^s possessions for the benefit of B, save one which sets out with 
the postulate that sogiety as a whole has an absolute right over the 
possessions of each member. And now this doctrine, which has been 
tacitly assumed, is being openly proclaimed. Mr. George and his 
friends, Mr. Hyndman and his supporters, ^re pushing the .theory to 
its logical issue. They have been instructed by examples, yearly 
increasing in number, that the individual has no rights but what the 
community may equitably over-ride; and they are now saying — 
" It shall go hard but we will better the instruction,” and over-ride 
individuf^l rights altoge4ier. 

Legislative misdeeds of the classes* above indicated are in large 
mca^ufe explained, and reprobation of them mitigated, when we look 
at the matter from afar off. They have their root in the error that 
society is a manufacture ; whereas it is a growth. Neither the culture 
of past times nor the culture of the present time, has given to any 
considerable number of |)eople a scientific conception of a society — a 
conception of it as having a, natural structure in which all its insti- 
tutions, governmental, . religious, industrial, commercial, &c. &c., are 
inter-dependently bound — a structure which is in a sense organic. 
Or if such a conception is nominally admitted, it is not believed in 
such way as to be operative on conduct. Contrariwise, incorporated 
humanity is very commonly thought of as though it were like so 
much dough w'hich the cook can mould as she pleases into pie-crust, 
or puff, or tartlet. The communist shows us unmistakably that he 
thinks of the body politic as admitting of being shaped thus or thus 
at will ; and the tacit implication of many Acts of Parliament is 
that aggregated men, twisted into this or that arrangement, will 
remain as intended. 

It may indeed be said that even irrespective of this erroneous con- 
ception of a society as a plasytic masrf instead of as* an organized 
body, facts forced on his attenti 9 n hour by hour should make every 
one sceptical as to the success this or that proposed way of 
changing a people’s actions. Alike to the citizen and to the legis- 
lator, home-experiences daily supply proofs that the conduct of 
human beings baulks calculation. He has given lup the thought 
of managing his wife and lets her manage him. Children on 
whom he has tried, now reprilnand, now punishment, now suasion, 
now reward, dg not respond satisfactorily to any method; and no 
expostulation prevents their mother from Jreating them in ways he 
thinks mischievous. So, too* his dealings with his* servj^nts, whether 
by reasoning or by scolding, rareW succeed for long : the falling 
short of attention, or punctuality, cleanliness, or sobriety, leads to 
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♦constant changes^ Yet, difficult as he finds it t6 deal with humanity 
in detail, he is confident of his ability to deal with embodied humanity. 
Citizens, not one-, thousandth of whom he knows, not one-hundredth 
of whom he ever saw, and the great mass of whom belong to classes 
having habits and modes of thought of wl^ich he has but dim 
fictions, he has no doubt will act in certain ways he foresees, and 
fulfil ends he wishes. Is there not a marvellous^ incongruity between 
premises tand conclusion S 

One might have expected that whether they observed the implica- 
tions of these domestic failures, or whether they contemplated in every 
newspaper the indications of a social life too vast, too varied, too 
involved, to be even vaguely pictured in thought, men would have 
entered on the business of law-making with ^-the greatest hesitation. 
Yet in this more than in anything else do they show a*" confident 
readiness. Nowhere is there so astoundxRg a contrast between the 
difficulty of the task and the unpreparedness of those who undert:ake it. 
Unquestionably among monstrous beliefs one of the most monstrous is 
that while for a simple handicraft, such as shoe-making, a long appren- 
ticeship is needful, the sole thing which needs no apprenticeship is 
making a nation’s laws ! 

Summing up the results of the discussion, may we not reasonably 
say that there lie before the legislator several open secrets, which yet 
arc so open that theyought not to remain secrets to one who undertakes 
the vast and terrible responsibility of dealing with millions upon 
millions of human beings by measures which, if they do not conduce 
to their happiness, will increase their miseries and accelerate their 
deaths ? 

There is first of all the undeniable truth, conspicuous and yet 
absolutely ignored, that there are no phenohaena which a sopiety 
presents but what have their origins in the phenomena of individual 
human life, which again have their roots in vital phenomena" at large. 
And there is the inevitable implication that unless these vital 
phenomena, Kodily and mental, arcr chaotic in their relations (a 
supposition excluded by the ve^ maintenance of life) the resulting 
phenomena cannot be wholly chaCtic : there must be f.cme kind of 
order in the phenomena which grow out of them when^ associated 
human beings have to co-operate. Evidently, then, when one who 
has not studied, such resulting ]jhenomena of social order, undertakes 
to regulate society, he is pretty certain to work mischiefs. 

In the second place, apart from a priqri reasoning, this conclusion 
should be forced on the legislator by comparisons o/ societies. It 
ought to be sufficiently manifest that before*meddling with the details 
of social organization, inquiry should be’ made whether social 
organization has a Natural ffiistory ; and tliat to answer this inquiry, 
it would be well, setting out wi^^ the simplest societies, to see in 
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what respecta social structures agree. Such comparative sociology, 
pursued to a very small extent, shows a substantip.! uniformity of 
genesis. The habitual existence of chieftainship, and the establishment 
of chiefly authority by war ; the yise everywhere of^ the medicine man 
and priest ; the presence of a cult having in all places the same 
fundamental traits ; the traces of division of labour, early displayed,, 
which gradually become more marked ; and the various complications, 
political, ecclesiastical, industrial, which ^rise as groups ^ are com- 
pounded and re-compounded by war; quickly prove to any wha 
compares them that, apart from all their special differences, societies^ 
have general resemblances in their modes of origin and development. 
They present traits of structure showing that social organization has 
laws which over-ride individual wills; and laws the disregard of which 
must be fraught with disaster. 

And then, in the third place, there is that mass of guiding information 
yielded by the records of legislation in our own country and in other 
countries, which still more obviously demands attention. Here and 
elsewhere, attempts of multitudinous kinds, made by kings and states- 
men, have failed to do the good intended and have worked unexpected 
evils. Century after cCiitury new measures like the old ones, and 
other measures akin in principle, have again disappointed hopes and 
again brought disaster. And yet it is thought neither by electors 
nor by those they elect, that there is any need for systematic study 
of that law-making which in bygone ages went on working the ill- 
being of the people when it tried to achieve their well-being. Surely 
there can be no fitness for legislative functions without wide know- 
ledge of those legislative experiences which the past has bequeathed. 

Keverting, then, to the analogy drawn at the outset, we must say 
that the legislator is morally blameless or morally blameworthy 
according as he has or^has not acquainted himself with these several 
classes of facts, wk physician who, after years of study, has gained a 
competent knowledge of physiology, pathology and therapeutics, is 
not held criminally responsible if a man dies under his treatment ; 
he has prepared himself as well |is he cali, and has acted^ to the best of 
his judgment. Similarly the legislator whose m-easures produce evil 
instead of good, notwithstanding ^e*' extensive and methodic inquiries 
which helped him to decide, cannot be held to have committed more 
than an error of reasoning. Contrariwise, the legislator who is wholly 
or in great measure uninforiped concerning these masses of facts 
which he must examine ;»before his opinion on a proposed law can be 
of any value, and wl)0 nevertheless helps to pass that law, can no more 
be absolved if misery and mortality result, than the journeyman 
druggist can be absolvd^d when death is ^ caused by the medicine 
he ignorantly prescribes. * ’ * « 

Herbert Spencer. 
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I T is not often. that appeals to history are of much practical 
value. The modern mind is singularly impatient of them. It 
believes in its own power of managing its own affairs and determin- 
ing its own issues ; and a writer or speaker who based an argument 
for modern practice or for modern belief upon the usage or the 
opinions of a thousand years ago would simply invite ridicule. 

To this prevailing attitude of mind there is one great exception. 
Almost all the communities which bear the name of Christian base 
their practices and the^ beliefs upon the practices and the beliefs 
of early Christian times. The historical churches claim direct con- 
tinuity. with those times. The communities which at various periods 
have established themselves side by side with the historical churches 
for the most part rest their claim to attention upon the alleged fact 
that they preserve some primitive practice or belict in a more perfect 
form than other communities. And within the historical churches 
themselves there are periodical recurrences of an appeal to antiquity 
on behalf of some usage or swme principle which is considered to be 
in danger of being Jiost or obscured.^ The Reformation was an appeal 
to antiquity on a gigantic scale. -aThe Church of England exists as 
an institution,^ separate from Latin Christendom, by virtue of such 
an appeal. Professedly basing its doctrines and its organization upon 
Scripture, it bases them in fact upon e^rly interpretations of Scripture 
and early institutions which are conceived* to be in harmony with 
Scripture, Its great divines have given^to this ^appeal to antiquity 
an elaborate form. Forced into an apologetic attitude by the accu- 
sation of schism, they l^ave so successfully thrown their strength 
into the endeavoui* to prove against the Church of Rome that history 
is on their side, that sbmo of their opponents have been known to 

‘ i 
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abandon their position and to assert that ^^the appeal to history is 
heresy/^ . 

Within the last fifty years the historical argument has been 
nsed in the Church of England ^ot only as a weapon of defence 
against the Church of Rome, but also as a weapon of attack in 
internal controversy. The movement which began in 1834 has been 
a succession of appeals to history. The appeals have been for the 
most part one-sided.* The Evangelical aiyl Liberal parties within 
the Church of England have produced many enthusiastic preachers 
and several suggestive writers, but they can scarcely be said to have 
produced any great theological scholars. The result has been that 
the party which was once called Tract arian,^^ but which may 
perhaps be better desig^jated by the more significant term Sacer- 
dotal/^ has been thought, on the whole, to have made good its 
ground. It has, at any rate, claimed the victory with such unflinch- 
ing plausible pertinacity that it speaks every day to a wider 
circle of sympathetic followers, and that large numbers even of 
persons who have no special interest in the points in dispute have 
come to acquiesce in the opinion that, whatever may be said of 
reason and of Scripture; at least Christian antiquity is in favour of 
its main contentions. In tjbo meantime the claims of that party 
have by no means diminished. The general acceptance of the 
sacramental theory being taken for granted, other parts of the 
sacerdotal system, which forty years ago were ignored or kept in the 
background, are brought into prominence ; the weakness of the opposi- 
tion in earlier stages of the controversy has given ground not only 
for confident assertion but for sanguine hope ; and that which not 
long ago was a struggle for tolerance is fast becoming a struggle for 
supremacy. 

The sanguine hope with which this struggle is made is indicated by 
the nature of the iposition which it attempts to force. The conten- 
tion is for the inherent and absolute right of the Church of England 
to self-government. The ground of that contention is almost entirely 
historical. The appeal is mad^ not o^ly to antiquity but to what 
is jisserted to be an uninterrupted series of historical facts. It is 
alleged not only that Jesus Christ created a society with divine 
rights ovei; which the secular power cannot, from trie very nature 
of the case, have any control, but also that that society has existed 
for eighteen centuries as a visible and actual institution, side by side 
with various and successive forms of civil government, often borrow- 
ing from them their ,coeripive^ powers over men^s bodies, and always 
allowing them large powers of regulation in matters external and 
indifferent, but always and inherently indepgndent of them in regard 
to that which consjitutes its 'essence, in its beliefs, its^ sacraments, 

and its discipline. Of this society it is assumed that the Church of 

* 
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Englaud is a pai^% and that, being a part, it has whatever rights in 
relation to the civil government are possessed by the society as a 
whole : it has been a practical application of this assumption that 
some members of that Church have been ready to go to prison 
rather than submit to what they conceived to be encroachments of 
the civil power upon the spiritual domain. The particular encroach- 
ment to which exception was taken was the interference of a court 
which is nominally ecclesiastical, but which is alleged to be actually 
secular, with a question ot ritual. The leaders of the sacerdotal party, 
apparently thinking that the subject was ripe for discussion, supported 
the martyrs in their resistance, and left no stone unturned to 
arouse public attention to the fact that they were martyrs for 
conscience sake.^^ A Iloyal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the constitution and w^orking of the ecclesiastical courts, as being 
the chief causes of grievance, and that Commission, possibly travelling 
beyond its proper limits, has entered into the wider subject of the 
liistory of the relation of civil to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and has 
drawn from that history some important deductions, which are 
apparently alleged as the basis of the recommendations which are 
offered for future legislation. 

The general question is thus fairly raised. The Report of the Com- 
mission has been not inaptly described as An epitome of the claims 
of Sacerdotalism^^ (Edinburgh Review, January, 1884, p. 253). But 
although it can hardly be said to be impartial, it at least does this 
service that it rests the determination of the question on the appeal 
to history. Its arguments consequently admit of investigation, and 
although the Report has already served as the text of two articles in 
these pages, there seems to be room for a further inquiry into the 
ultimate grounds on which it rests, viewed as matters not of theory 
but of ascertainable historical fact. 

The result of the appeal which the Commissioners make to Chris- 
tian, antiquity is formulated in the proposition that — 

in the historical growth of ecclesiastical judicature three principles are in- 
volved : (1.) The existence of ai^ ecclesiastical law independent of, and, in 
modern States, anterior to the national secular Jaw ; (2.) The acceptance by 
the nation of that law, %o far as it is of general obligation, as the law of religipn ' 
of the National Church ; and (3.) The annexation, by the nation, to the 
sentences of the law so accepted, under varying limitations, of l^he coercive 
power by which alone the sentences can be enforced upon the unwilling 
(“ Report,*' p. xvi.). 

Of these alleged principles the most important is the first ; the other 
two would, in a national or established church, flow logically from 
it. In proof, or at least apparently in proof, of it, the Commissioners 
have published not only a summary of historical facts drawn up by 
themselves Report,^’ pp^ xiv.— lii.), but* also a series of historical 
appendices, for some of which, whatever may be thought of their 
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value as evidence, students of history cannot help being grateful. 
But it is to be noted as a point of great significance that the array 
of historical facts by which they justify their general deduction as to 
the existence of an independent ecclesiastical law in^national churches 
are, with the exception of a few early illustrations of the relation 
of Church and State, taken from the history of the Middle Ages 
and subsequent times. If the Commissioners had not been persons 
who were altogether &bove the suspicion of disingenuousness, it might 
have been thouglit that these facts had been purposely adduced in 
order to dfaw away the attention from the real point at issue. For 
the required proof lies not in the facts which are adduced but in 
those which are assumed. The demonstration that such and such 
usages or beliefs prevailed in the Middle Ages would not be gene- 
rally allowed to afford an argument for modern practice. The force 
of such a demonstration, assuming it to bo made, is in the assump- 
tion yJbich underlies it, that what prevailed in the Middle Ages pre- 
vailed from the beginning. In other words, even if it be allowed 
that tlie Commissioners prove their point in regard to the Middle 
Ages, they are not thereby warranted in drawing a general inference 
as to the relations of ecclesiastical to secular law. But that they do 
so is clear not only from the terms of their proposition, but also 
from the still more explicit language of Bishop Stubbs in the first 
of his Historical Appendices, in which the language of the first of 
the three principles ” is more fully stated thus : — There is in the 
Church of Christ an organized system of belief, morals, and internal 
self-government, common in every material point to the whole body 
of Christians, and whether viewed as a system of divine authority or 
of consensual mechanism, an integral part of primitive historical 
Christianity (p. 22). ^ 

This is consequently ifehe point which requires a fuller investiga- 
tion fhan, as far as^ their published evidence goes, the Commissioners 
appear to have given it. Is it or is it not true, as a matter of his- 
tory, that in the several communities which, at various times have 
borne the name, or claimed to be part^, of the Church of Christ, 
there has been and is an ecclcsias*tical l^rW independent of the national 
secular law, or in the more explicit ^ords of Bishop Stubbs, an 
organized system of belief, morals, and internal self-government ? ** 
The issue may be raised in a still more convenient form by putting 
side by side a recent resolution of the great representative body of 
the sacerdotal party, and, a memorandum which has lieen published 
by one of the most distinguished of English lawyers : 

‘^The English Glmrch Uniyn herein views with satisfaction the recognition 
by the Commissioners of the inherent right of the spirituality to determine 
questions concerning the doctrine and discipline of the fchurcl^” (Resolu- 
tion reported in the Guardian^ January 30, 1884, p. 164.) 

3 g"2 
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Lord Coleridge^ who was himself a Commissioner, submitted to the 

Commission, and has since published, the following as the first of a 

series of propositions : — 

1 

** That where the State grants or pernats public position or public privilege 
or the holding of property in mortmain to the members or the officers of any 
religious body, it follows that the State must hdve authority over the doctrines 
and practices of the body to which it grants or permits such position and 
privilege and such holding of property/’ (Communicated to the Guardian^ 
January 2^ 1884, p. 21.) f 

In determining which of these contradietdry views is sup*^orted by 
history, it is of course necessary to distinguish at the outset between 
the period before and the period after Constantine. In the former 
period the distinction between ecclesiastical and secular law can 
hardly be said to have existed, at least in the sense in which the 
terms have been used in subsequent times. ^ The Christian commu- 
nities received or framed their own terms of association. Th'^y had 
a common aim and acted on common principles, but there is no 
evidence of their having had a common body of rules. In matters 
of discipline each community seems to have been at liberty to act for 
itself. The machinery for enforcing discipline was of the simplest. 
It is that which is inherent in all voluntary associations. Any one, 
whether he were an officer or an ordinary member, who broke the 
rules, was liable to be suspended or expelled. The action was that 
of the majority. Even in St. PauFs days, and when the Apostle had 
sent a strong injunction to deal with an offender in a specified manner 
(1 Cor. V. 3-7), the majority of the community at Corinth took upon 
itself the responsibility of dealing with that offender in a different 
manner, of which St. Paul subsequently expressed his approval (2 Cor. 
v. 11). From the nature of the^ case there could be no appeal to 
the civil power, inasmuch as no civil rights wscrc touched. The ex- 
pelled officer of a Christian community was for all (jfivil purposes ^liat 
he had been before. It was impossible for the civil courts to take 
cognizance of the fact that his former associates no longer either 
prayed with him or dined wil^h him. Nor was the case altered when 
a dispute arose bet^f^cen one community and another, A community 
in Asia Minor might give formal ngtice to a community in Italy that 
it declined henceforth to admit its travelling members to hospitality 
or to honorary privileges. The excommunication — that is, the 
renunciation of fellowship of one community by another, was no more 
a matter for the cognizance oP the Emperqr than the refusal of a 
society in London to continue to admit to temporary and honorary 
luivileges the travelling members of a society in Paris would be a 
ground for action in an English court. * 

But as goon as^a Christian community began to have property, 
the interveniion of the Stgte became both possible and actual. The 
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•governing case is that which is mentioned by tile Commissioners* 

Report/" p. 13), of a bishop of Antioch, in the middle of the third 
•century, who was sentenced by a Synod to depositif)n and excommu- 
nication for having taught one of*the forms of heresy which are now 
known under the general name of Monarchianism. He declined to 
accept the verdict of the Synod, and remained in possession * of the 
church buildings. M length, on a favourable opportunity, an appeal 
was made to the heathen Emperor Aureliaia, who, assuming that the 
buildings »werc held in • trust for Christian purposes, interpreted 
Christianity to be the doctrine taught as such by the bishops of Italy, 
and ejected the bishop for Laving confessedly taught what the 
bishops of Italy disallowed. 

Now, mpon the theoi^^ of the inherent right of the Christian com- 
munities to govern themselves, this state of things would have 
contiimed even after Christianity was recognized and protected by 
the State. The corarnnnitics would have continued to hold or to 
frame their owni terms of association and their own terms of union, 
to appoint or dismiss their own officers, and to lay down their own 
rules for the discipline of their members, the interference of the State 
being only admitted when property or civil rights were involved. In 
the opinion of many pcrsoiu# this was actually the case. They con- 
ceive the Christian communities to have formed a single association, 
and they regard the 'Mniion"" of that assoeiation with the State as 
an alliance of two equal and independent societies, each of them 
gaining by the support of the other, but each of them also continuing 
to move on a different plane, the one dealing only with the things 
that are Cnesar^s,"" and the other with tlic things that arc God’s."" 

With such a theory the facts of history are altogether inconsistent. 
It is not until the Christian communities acted in concert with the 

ft 

State that there is any evidence of their having combined as a single 
body for united action, or of their having liad either common rules of 
discipline or a common formula of belief. Nor is this a mere 
accident of time. In each of these respects the influence of the State 
can be distinctly traced. In ccwisolidj^ng the Christian communities, 
a^ for a time they were consolidated ^nto a visiblfe unity, Snd iu the 
creation for that unity of both a*common code and a common creed, 
it pleased ^God to act through the existing forces of society and 
through the machinery of civil government. 

1. Not only is there no evidence that before the time of Constan- 
tine the aggregate of Clfristian communities acted in concert for any 
oommon purpose, h Cit there is ^direct evidence that it was the inter- 
vention of Constantine, which brought about their confederation. 
For he brought together representatives of the several groups of com- 
apunitics, first at Arles and afterwards at Nicaea ; andit^waS not until 
they were so brought together that they made tlie rule, which was 
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the basis of conrederation, that they should recognize each other's 
disciplinary action, and that the formal exclusion of a member from 
a single community should involve his exclusion from the whole of 
the combined communities. The term ecclesia catholica came in 
Roman Jaw to have a definite denotation. It ivas applicable only to 
those communities which formed part of the general confederation. 
The bond which was thus forged was also made indissoluble. Like 
a free* and sovereign State which has once joined the American 
Union, a community which had once joined the coufc/leration of 
Christian Churclics could not afterwards withdraw from it. Within 
less than a century after the confederation had been formed the 
question of the right of withdrawal was formally raised, and formally 
decided by the State in the negative. The Churches of North Africa 
found fault witli the majority of the confederate Churches on 
grounds very similar to those on which, in the sixteenth century, 
many churches of Western Europe objected to the Church of Rome. 
They alleged that those churches were too lax in tlleir terms of com- 
munion, and, without changing either their organization or their creed, 
they claimed the right to exist for the future independently. But 
the State declined to allow the claim. The seceding Churches, or 
Donatists as they were termed, argued » that the matter was outside 
the cognizance of the State; but the State was too strong for them, 
and it visited adherence to what was called their sehism with the 
penalty of death. The arguments have since changed sides. They 
are now used by the party which the Uonatists opposed to prove the 
positions for which the Donatists contended ; but the fact remains 
and cannot be evaded that the great society whose traditions they 
profess to continue, and with wliose supposed modern representative 
they wish the State to have no concern at all, owes, if not its existence, 
at least its unity and its universality, to the fact that the Statqt used 
against would-be seceders from it the ultima ratio of the sword. 

2. In legislation for the confederation of communities thus formed, 
for the ecclesia catholica,^^ that is to say, of the Civil Law, the 
State had tlie initiative. ^ Individual communities, and separate 
groups of commftnities, migl^i^ hoid meetings and make rulc^ of 
discipline for themselves, but alt legislation by and for the whole 
body took its origin in the action of the State. It was the Emperor 
who, on his own authority, convoked the only meetings at which 
legislation war possible. Tho;^e meetings, oecumenical councils^^ as 
they are termed, consisted of persons whom* the Emperor designated, 
to the exclusion of persons whom he refused of omitted to summon. 
They assembled on days and at places whjch he appointed. He or 
his commissioner^ regulated the conduct of business; and although 
the members were allowed to deliberate and to pass resolutions, the 
validity of those resolutions depended upon the emperor^s ratification 
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of them« ^ For each of these facts there is ample evidence ; and the 
force of that evidence is strengthened ratlier than weakened by the 
devices which have sometimes been adopted to evacje it. In addition 
to thus possessing and exercising the right of initiating legislation 
through oecumenical councils, the Emperors had and exercised an 
admitted right of legislating directly on points of discipline in 
precisely the same w,ay as they legislated on matters of taxation or 
of property. In the Civil Law/as it has come down to us, the 
Emperors, of the fourth, and fifth centuries put their hand upon 
almost every part of the ecclesiastical order. They lay down precise 
rules as to the qualifications of those who arc to be ordained. They 
disallow ordinations, and limit their number. They punish bishops 
who make too free a u«e of the weapon of excommunication. Tliey 
order cletks to take their proper part in church services. They even 
interfere with the celebr^ion of the Eucharist, by forbidding it in 
private houses. Nor was their interference confined to general 
legislation ; they both inteifered in particular cases, and, what is 
still more important, their interference was requested. h\)r instance, 
in A.D. 385, Pope Siricius complained to the Emperor Maximus that 
one Agricius had been appointed prcsl)yter in Gaul in violation of 
church rules. The Emperc-r Veferred the question to a meeting of 
Gallicaii bishops. The instance is the more noteworthy, because the 
Emperor^s words contain an expression of the principle upon which 
he acted. The investigation of the facts and the adjudication upon 
them was entrusted to the neighbouring bishops, as being best 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical usage and civil law which bore on 
the particular case ut iisdem residentibus ct cognoscentibus quid 
habeat consuetude, quid legis sit, judicetur^^ Epist, Maxirnl in the 
Concilia Galliaij ed. Sirmond. i. p. 25). This was in entire harmony 
with Roman customs."^ The Emperor left the decision of a question 
which required Special knowledge to experts. Their authority to 
hear and determine the case proceeded from him ; their action was 
free in the sense in which the action of any specially constituted 
commission is free ; they coultUonly dJ what they were commissioned 
t?) do by the authority which cg/^stituted them ; and to that 
authority they were of necessity responsible. Nor was it otherwise 
with cascsi of heresy. There is a pious opiiiion that the Church, 
acting through its own higher officers, proceeded in sxich cases to 
summon a council of bishops'> and Jhat the dccisior'tof the majority 
of the bishops must be 'taken as the voice of the Church, or even, as 
some have thought, of tli^ floly Ghost. But an examination of 
some of the uiadisputed documents which remain dispels the illusion. 
The State both selected the jpersons who should constitute the court, 
and gave them their authority to decide. For example,, towards the 
end of the fourth century, an Illyrian bjshop named Palladius, and 
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one of his presbyljers named Secundianus, were accused of Arianism. 
They denied tjjie charge, alleging that their language was in entire 
harmony with that of the Nicene fathers. Both they and their 
accusers agreed in requesting the. Emperor Gratian to summon a 
council to decide between them. Palladius claimed to be heard in a 
genera) council, at which bishops from all parts of the world would 
be present, and the Emperor was at first willing to summon such a 
council ; but Ambrose begged him not to do so, and his intervention 
was so successful, that in the end, only thirty-two selected Western and 
African bishops were brought together. Against such a court Palladius 
protested ; but his protest was unavailing. After what was rather an 
altercation than a trial, the charge of Arianism was alleged to be 
proved, and he was sentenced to be deposed from offic^.. It is 
difficult to regard a society as being independent, and as haf/ing an 
inherent right of self-government,^^ whose officers are liable to be put 
on trial and removed by a body of persons who, even if Ihfcy be 
members of the society, are selected ad hoc and constituted into a 
court by an external and irresponsible power. (The official record of 
the case of Palladius will be found in Mansi^s Concilia, vol. iii. 
p. G02). 

3. The State had an enormous influence on the formation of 

e 

doctrine. Without taking account of the fact that sometimes the 
Emperors themselves promulgated doctrines and anathematized those 
who declined to accept them, as though they had a concurrent right 
with the churches in the matter of doctrine (icai njuctc al iravraxov 
fiic«cAi?cr/aq both Wc and the churches everywhere,^’ were the words 
of Zeno in issuing the Henoticon or of the fact that by 
excluding certain persons from the councils at which doctrines were 
formulated they prejudiced the decisions of such councils, there 
is the fact which is frequently ignored, but upon which it would be 
difficult to lay too much stress, that the State recognized excom- 
munication, and attached to it civil penalties. The eflect of this 
action on the part of the State was to crush minorities, and to render 
the free expression of opiniom on the part of the members of the 
churches impossibly W hate w party at any meeting had a majority 
oh any particular question was able by the help of the State to 
coerce its opponents. In most civil matters, and in free communities, 
the minority of one period tends to be the majority of another. 
Opinions as a rule work slowly, and "^.minorities always win.^^ But 
when the temporary majority has the power .not only of silencing its 
opponents at the time, but also of thrusting from^office, and of punish^ 
ing with imprisonment or death any who afterwards assert their 
agreement with such opponents, a body df opinion is created and 
crystallized, against which it is almost 'impossible to struggle with 
success. The history of the later phases of more than one of the 
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great doctrinal controversies of the fourth and centuries is the 
history of the unsuccessful struggle of a minority which had once* 
been a majority, and which had a fair prospect of becoming a majority 
again, against the coercion of ^e State. It mhy no doubt very 
properly be contended that in the providence of God the secular 
arm was the instrument by which the truth was preserved^ But 
the fact that it was the secular arm which did so preserve the truth 
can hardly be disputed. For example, at the council which the 
younger Theodosius summoned at Ephesus in a.i>. 149, the majority 
supported *the theory as to the One Nature of Christ, which had been 
put forth by Eutyches. The death of the Emperor, and the accession 
of his sister Pulcheria, who had been on the side of the minority, 
changed^ the balance qf power. Another council was summoned, 
which mot at Chalcedon, and in which the theory of Eutyches was 
condemned ; and the imperial decrees which followed that council 
mcnaiw#! the Eutychians with confiscation and exile, deprived them 
of their ecclesiastical positions, and made their teaching penal. But 
supposing that the support of the State had continued to be given to 
the decisions of the Council of Ephesus, and that the Council of 
Chalcedon had never been held, there is strong reason for believing 
that in that case the theory of.Eutychcs, instead of being scouted as 
heretical, would have formed part of the dominant creed of at least 
the churches of the East. If it be considered how firmly the Euty- 
chians held their ground in spite of the imperial decrees against them, 
and if it be also considered that only a small proportion of mankind 
feel themselves called upon to act the part of martyrs for their 
belief, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, if Pulcheria and 
her husband Marcian had not interfered, the definitions of the 
Council of Chalcedon would never have furnished phrases for the 
Athanasian creed. 

ll would be almost an abuse of language to speak of a society 
which was formed in the way, and which existed under the condi- 
tions which have been described, as independent or self-governed. 
Not only the original formation of confederation but also its 
subsequent consolidation was due, if ^ot to the, sole action of the 
State, at least to its co-operation. \Vithout that co-operation the 
aggregate ,of Christian communities would not have had either their 
present rules of discipline or their present formulae of belief ; nor is 
there adequate ground for supposing that they would have had any 
eommon rules or common formulae af all. For in that case the disinte- 
grating forces of ^If-will and heresy would have had no sufficient 
check, and being, as they arc, inherent tendencies of human nature, un- 
ceasingly at work within* the Christian, as^within other communities, 
they would, in the absence 6f a check, have rendered even the sem- 
blance of visible unity impossible. It was no doub*t in the con- 
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sciousness of thjis fact that the majority of the Christian communi- 
tieSj so far frqm resisting the co-operation and control of the State, 
accepted and even welcomed it. The conceptions of the Church as 
a power distinct from the State £g^id overshadowing it, and of eccle- 
siastical law as separate from civil law and independent of it, were 
not yet formulated. Those conceptions arose out of a new state of 
things. For with the decline of the Western Empire the relations 
of the Christian comipuuities to the State underwent inevitable 
change. The State was no longer the pillar of the faith, and the 
penal laws against heresy tended to fall into desuetude. It was 
consequently natural that appeals to the State for either legislative 
or executive action should become less frequent. The combined 
communities had to fall back more and«^ more upon fheir own 
resources. Eut by this time the rules of discipline wMch had at 
various times been recognized and sanctioned were sufficiently 
numerous to form a short code of law'; the dchnitions ofWctrine 
which had been laid down by the great councils Vixhausted for the 
time all the more important })oints of controversy ; the members of 
orthodox communities formed so large a proportion of civilized man- 
kind that formal exclusion from their society was a strong deterrent, 
even though civil penalties had ceased^ to follow it. The churches 
had thus a less and lessening need of the support of the civil power ; 
they were strong enough to walk alone. 

Upon this state of things supervened the formation of the great 
Teutonic kingdoms in Italy and Gaul and Spain. Except among 
the Franks and after the conversion of Clovis, the religion of the 
dominant race in these kingdoms, so far as it was Christian at all, 
was at first Arian. Jf the orthodox churches asked the support of 
the State in those kingdoms, they ran the risk of obtaining decisions 
favourable not to themselves but to their heretical opponents^ It 
was therefore natural that they should take thcii^ stand on the past 
and be satisfied, for the most part, w ith the collections of disciplinary 
rules which had begun to be formed by putting together and 
translating into Latin the qanons qf the general councils and of 
some local councils of AsiaN^Iinoy. Of these collections several 
are extant ; those which w^erc first»»printed by Justeau and Qucsnel 
belong in all probability to the latter part of the fifth century, and 
that of Dionysius Exiguus to the beginning of the sixth. They do 
hot materially difier from one another except in length, some 
collections including the canons of a larger*- number of councils than 
others. They form the basis of thtj Jater Canon Law, and they 
probably also form the ground of the conception ^ith which the 
Commissioners deal of ^^^an ecclesiastical law independent of, and in 
modern States anterior to, the national secular law.^^ But they are 
wholly inadequate to support any such statemer^t. They were neither 
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universally accepted nor accepted as a whole. They were private 
documents, and as such had no binding aifthprity. 31ieir adoption, 
so far as they were adopted, was merely a sagacious expedient, in a 
time of disintegration and change, for securing some uniformity of 
faith and practice. ^For, contrary to an hypothesis which is often 
advanced, so long as this attempt to dispense with the co-operation 
of the State lasted, the churches of a nation had no cohesion. The 
bishops of that which had once been lioman province — small 
bodies of eight or twelve persons — held meetings and agreed upon 
local rules. But tliis state of things was temporary and transitional ; 
and there arc strong grounds for thinking that it w^as sClso a failure. 
The conversion of lleccared from Arianism to CatJiolicism was hailed 
by the ^West-Gothic Churches as the signal for reverting to the old 
state of things, and for seeking again the co-operation of the civil 
power. Eeccared at once summoned a great meeting of bisheps and 
magMtes, and proceeded to legislate about both faith and discipline. 
This meeting isHhe more remarkable because its effects remain to 
the present day. The form of what the Articles of the Church of 
England term the Nicene Creed, and the use of that creed in the 
liturgies of that Jiud otlier Western Churches, are due to the action 
of this West-Gothic meeting. • Its procedure is, therefore, the more 
noteworthy, and a careful study of it will tend to dispel many 
illusions as to the Noli me taugere,^^ which has been supj)oscd to 
be the constant utterance of the Church to the State. The king 
not only summoned the meeting, but presided at it. He began by 
appointing a three days^ fast ; he produced the creeds of Nicaea and 
Constantinople ; and in the latter the famous filioque clause was 
for the first time authoritatively inserted. The fact that it was so 
inserted, and that its insertion is not an accidental error of the 
manuscripts, is proved by the fact that one of the twenty-three 
anathemas which* the meeting appended to the creed specially relates 
to it. The creed so set forth was subscribed to not only by all the 
bishops, but by all the lay magnates of the kingdom. The king 
afterwards, by his own authority (^^j^ostra, dco siipplex, instituerc 
decrevit auctoritas orders tl^e cr^TO to be recited at every cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion?; and to make it clear that this is 
his doing, and not that of the sacerdotal element in the meeting, he 
adds, as an injunction to that sacerdotal clement, all the canons 
which arc to be added by your Holiness to the ecclesiastical rules 
prefix this, which, God teaching us, our serenity has decreed con- 
cerning the setting forth oj' the* creed.^^ (The full record of this 
meeting, whiqh is known as the Third Council of Toledo, will be 
found in all the collecfions of councils— e.j/., Mansi, ix. 977 ; also, 
Ivith omissions, in Jlruns i, 210, 393.) * 

It would be difficult to call this the self-government " of a 
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^ National Church.’ The king went to a mixed Parliament, and pro- 
pounded a slightly varied form of creed. He required not only that 
it should be assented to at the moment, but also that it should be 
habitually recited' at the church services. If it be said that this was 
a usurpation, and not the legitimate exercise .of an acknowledged 
right, there are the patent facts in disproof of such a theory, not 
only that the king^s action was welcomed by tl^c assembled bishops 
at the tiipe, but also that* it has been accepted for thirteen centuries 
by the concurrent voice of Western Christendom, and that; it is en- 
dorsed by every clergyman who recites the Communion office, whether 
in the Churfeh of England or in the Church of Home. 

Nor does the control of the civil power over both doctrine and 
discipline diminish as we approach the threshold of the Mide^le Ages. 
For a time, no doubt, in the weakness of the monarchy at*thc close 
of the seventh century, the churches of the Frankish domain were 
left very much to themselves. But they were at the same’^'time 
going to ruin. If the monarchy was weak, the churches were weaker. 
The coercive power which the State had used against heresy had 
ceased to exist, and heresies abounded. The clergy, who were, on 
the one hand, well endowed, and, on the other, subject to no effective 
control, shared in the eurrent decay* of morals as well as of faith. 
Every bishop and almost every presbyter did that which was right in 
his own eyes ; and the results may be read in the letters which a few 
years later Boniface addressed to the Pope and the Pope to Boniface. 
The history of that time is a very instructive lesson of what may 
happen to a Church wdien left to itself, unless the State has previously 
consolidated it into a strong unity, and unless also that unity is pre- 
served by some external bond. But the State at length interfered,^, 
to prevent a collapse of the whole ecclesiastical system. Its inter- 
ference was due to the suggestion of a great* churchman, Boniface, 
the Apostle of the Germans;'^ it was welcomed by Pope Zachary, 
and some of its beneficial results remain to the present day. But 
the measures of reform which were resolved upon were the resolutions 
of parliaments, in which ilm laity ,as well as the spiritualty took 
part, and which net only d^t with discipline, but also enjoined 
the use of a creed and condemned a heretic. When Charles the 
Great came to power he took even stronger measures, and^dealt even 
more decidedly with belief as well as with practice. Sometimes he 
legislated throijgh the machinery of a mixed Parliament of clergy 
and laity, sometimes he issued edicts on his own authority. 
He was as supreme in ecclesiastical arf'hfs was in** secular affairs, and 
he dealt as freely with the creed as he did with organization, re-stating 
and re-enacting the onCj, and re-arranging and re-constitnting the 
other. To make certain that his measures were carried into effect, 
he repeatedly sent commissioners into various parts of his dominions 
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with power to inquire into ritual, into doctrine, and into discipline, to 
amend what needed amendment, and to bring what could not be so • 
amended to the knowledge either of the Emperor or of the Count.^' 
On one point he laid constant and especial stresg, that the clergy 
should know the creed, and that •they should use the Catholic and 
not the Arian formula in baptism. Not only did he repeatedly 
enjoin this on his commissioners, but towards the end of his life, he 
wrote to the archbishops of his empire requiring them to satisfy him 
by letter or in person that they taught the tl*ue formula, and baptised 
after the true rite. Instead of rebelling against this interference of 
the civil power, the churchmen of the time accepted it as normal. 
In his letters to Charles, Pope Leo III., thanks God for what the 
Emperor has done, and expresses the belief that his good works will 
win for Sim “ the eterndl joys which God gives to His saints.” 

The detailed history of the relation of Charles to the Church 
woul(^]^e beyond the limits of these pages. The documents which 
afford the material for it are numerous and accessible (in the 
Monumenta Germanim Historica,” as edited by either Pertz or 
Boretius, and in the Monumenta Carolina” of Jaffe).' They show 
that beneath a series of administrative and legislative measures, which 
were so vigorous as to have sometimes been called arbitrary, there 
was a clearly-defined policy.* The weakness of the Church in 
Merovingian times had been its want of cohesion, and the consequent 
decay of both faith and discipline. The policy of Charles was to 
strengthen the fabric by insisting on the subordination of presbyters 
to bishops, of bishops to metropolitans, and of all to the Emperor. 
Out of that policy arose the whole system of the mediaeval church : 
and it is surprising to find that the system of the mediaeval 
church is so seldom viewed in relation to its immediate origin. 
The success of the p^olicy depended on the personality of the 
Emperor, and the story of its failure is not less instructive than the 
fact of its first adoption. That failure was part of the general failure 
of the institutions of thc^Carolingian Empire. Under Charleses 
successor, Lewis the Pious, the empire fell into grievous disorder. 
Its size was unwieldy. The str^g arm which had formed 
and controlled it had passed • away. Disorder followed upon 
disorder, and distress was bofli chronic and general. The old 
Teutonic fdcling that the gods showed their resentment for neglect 
by the scourges of devastation and famine, began to revive in a 
Christian form. It was urged upoi 4 the pious Emperor that the 
material amendment of the Empire required as its necessary preli- 
minary a reformatioft of the» relations between it and the Church. 
The Church must no longer be the servant of the State but its lord. 
The theory of the supremacy .of the ecclesia^itical over the civil power 
was for once in the way of being realized. The Council of Paris in 
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829 adopted the view which later mediseval writers never ceased to 
' nrge, which seems to have been first expressly formulated in a letter, 
or pretended letter, of Pope Gelasius, and which was afterwards put 
into the mouth of Constantine, that the power of princes was as in- 
ferior to the power of priests as the sphere of human things is to 
the sphere of the divine. But the remedy was^of no avail. A con- 
temporary chronicler who records its failure attributes it to the 
merely political character of the movement : the Emperor^s party 
were making use of the 'Church merely to gain their own ends : 

Moliebantur humana, idcirco minus proci!.rata sunt divinu*^^ (^‘Vita 
Walse/^ ii* c. 4). The state of the Empire grew worse rather than 
better. The pious Emperor was driven for a time from his throne. 
When he was restored again he summoned fresh councils which 
re-enacted the abortive laws in favour of^^thc Church./ A new 
failure followed. The death of Lewis and the contentions of his 
sons brought the Empire to a still lower state. The rebcMipn of 
the Bretons, the raids of the Northmen, the geneu'al, impoverishment 
of the land, and the consequent degradation of freemen to the status 
of vassals, made the misery almost universal. But all these misfor- 
tunes were regarded as accumulated pi’odfs of the continued wrath 
of heaven against those who had oppressed, or insufficiently honoured, 
the Church. The clergy, assembled in synod, begged the Emperor to 
exert his power that so the ecclesiastical order might recover its 
proper force in whatever matters it is necessary for that order to 
make use of strictness for the salvation of mcn^^ (Council of Juditz 
in A.D. 844, c. 6, in Pertz M, G. H, iii. p. 383). Inside the church 
there was discord and disorder. The power of the metropolitans, 
which Charles the Great had done his best to strengthen, in the 
interests no less of faith than of order, was becoming a great engine 
of oppression against the bishops and clergy., The political dis.seii. 
sions of the time raised up a host of accusers, w;ho from political 
motives used the machinery of the church courts to procure the ejec- 
tion of disaffected bishops from their Sees. Appeals to the Emperor 
in such cases were obviously vain. The great offices of the church 
throughout the Empire threaded to* become the mere spoil of the 
party in power. J 

It was at this crisis that a new force appeared in ecclesiastical 
controversy. It purported to be a collection of conciliar decrees 
and letters of Roman bishops from apostolic times. A large part 
of it was genuAie, the rest consisted of documents constructed with 
wonderful skill to bear upon the controversies of the time, and -so 
ingeniously interwoven with the genuine part tHiat the forgery was 
undetected until the fifteenth century. The aim of the compiler 
was no doubt beneficent. * It was to transfer the pivot upon which 
the -ecclesiastical system turned from the metropolitans and the 
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Emperor to the Roman See. Probably at the time no better solution 
of the difficulties of the situation could have been conceived ; and it ’ 
had, at any rate, whatever justification is afforded by success. 
The Roman See had for some time past been a general arbiter and 
referee i it now became the recogdized head of an organized system 
of judicature. These pscudo-Isidorian Decretals, as they are generally 
termed, guard the trial of bishops and clergy with elaborate guaran- 
tees, and put into the* mouths of more than a dozen Popes the rule 
that no definitive sentence can be passed dn a bishop without the 
sanction of« the Roman S<jc. This was the historical beginning of 
that enormous change in ecclesiastical judicature which distinguishes 
the Middle Ages from earlier Christian times. The system which 
the Decretals advocated of giving the Roman See a direct voice in 
all majdl’cs causrn,^^ ancf in all accusations against bishops, was in- 
corporated into the collections of Jhirchard, Ivo, Anselm of Lucca, 
and fiij£;1Jy of Gratian ; it *thus became part of the body of Canon 
Law which was accepted by every country of Western Christendom'. 
It was this possession of a common body of law, and of a single 
living and supreme interpreter of that law, and the recognition by 
the civil power, though, not always without a struggle, of the 
decisions of that supreme interpreter, which more than anything else 
linked together the churches ‘of Western Christendom into a great 
confederation, and which gave to that confederation the semblance of 
a unity and a universality which at the time almost justified its 
members in arrogating to themselves the exclusive use of the ancient 
designation The Holy Catholic Cliurch.^^ 

For the, Church of England that artificial connection with the 
continental churches which came of a common law and a common 
judicial system exists no longer. What was the status of the Church 
of England when that Ijond of connection was broken, is a question 
whick deserves more consideration than Anglican divines commonly 
give to it. It is open to the Roman Church to contend that by 
breaking that bond the Church of England forfeited its membership 
of the confederation, and that in the meantime it is noj; a branch of 
the Catholic Church at all. • On supposition that the unity 
of \he Church of Christ is a visible uniiy of organization, it is difficult 
to see how such a contention can be met. The assumption of the 
sacerdotal party within the Church of England appears to be, that, 
although repudiated by the rest of the confederate churches, although 
the ecclesiastical status of its officers is not recogsiized nor its 
members admitted to communion, it is, for all that, still one el the 
group of institutions *to which the term Catholic Church is appli- 
cable, and that !t has an ,unbroken continuity of historical life with 
the institution which, under the same name, though under different 
conditions, existed before the Reformation. ^ This assmnptton appears 
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to be adopted by the Royal Commissioners. The whole argument of 
‘ the elaborate Historical Appendix (i.) isf based upon it. The fact of 
the absence of* any discussion of the grounds of the assumption is at 
least noteworthy j but such a discussion, however necessary from the 
point of view of the Commissioners, need not be entered upon here. 
For the historical argument of the present article is not affected by 
it, but is equally valid whether the present Church of England is or 
is not in direct continuity with the churches of the early and Middle 
Ages. The conclusion of that argument is that Lord Coleridge^s 
proposition is true, not merely as a maxim\)f jurisprudence, but as a 
fact of the history of all the great Christian communities since the 
time of Constantine. So far from those communities having had and 
exercised an inherent right of self-government, self-government has 
been a rare and disastrous exception. The darkest years o^ Christian 
history in Western Europe are the last half of the seventh and the first 
half of the eighth centuries ; they were the years at which, ti^yough 
the weakness of the civil power, its influence upon thp churches was at 
its lowest point. So far from their having been independent of the civil 
power, that power has been the means by which God has not only given 
to the Christian communities an external form and unity, but also 
shaped for them their discipline and their doctrine. The Church of 
the fourth century was what it was b/’ virtue of the facts that the 
Emperors summoned the representatives of scattered communities to 
general assemblies, that they gave to the decisions of those assemblies 
the force of law, that they crushed minorities by penal enactments, 
and that they punished schism with death. The Western Church of the 
earlier Middle Ages was what it was by virtue of the facts that the 
Carolingian princes rescued it from disintegration, that they enacted 
its laws and prescribed its doctrines, and that they ruled its bishops 
with a rod of iron. The Church of England, is what it is by virtue 
of the fact that certain parliaments of the sixteen;(:h century, seftne- 
times with and sometimes without the approbation of the clergy, put 
an end to appeals to Rome, constituted a new judicature, and imposed 
on the memWs of the Church a particular ritual, a particular disci- 
pline, and a particujar form of^octrine. In doing this, those parlia- 
ments did only what had been clone*^ before ; and a modern English 
Parliament which should deal no less freely with judicature and 
discipline, with ritual, and even with doctrine, would therein be 
acting upon those lines of long historical precedent which ultimately 
merge into the 'lines of admitted^' right. 

The truth is that, in spite of their .professed appeal to historical 
precedent and continuity, the real claim bf the sacerdotal party is to 
go back to the condition of things which existed before the State 
meddled with the Ghristiah communities -at all. This is sometimes 
expressly assc^rted. But it is difficult to believe that those who would 
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thus revive that pre-Constantiaian ArcaSia are alive to the full conse- 
quences of their wish. If the Church of England could so roll back* 
the course of history, and, giving up all that it owes €o the State, be 
what a Church was in the third century, it would not be the Church 
of England of to-day, merely minify its wealth and its Crown nominees 
and its lay tribunals it would cease to be a single body, and would 
be only a mass of congregations which might or might not agree to 
act together ; it would have neither parishes, nor provinces, nor 
metropolitans ; it would have no common rhles of discipline; or com- 
mon order, of ritual ; and,, what is far more important, not having any 
common formula of belief, the officers of its communities would have 
to meet again in assembly, as the officers of the communities of the 
fourth century met at Nicaea, to agree upon a creed. All this is of 
course iiiij)ossible ; but Nothing less than this would be involved in 
giving back to Cicsar the things that are Caesar^s in the constitution, 
the ord.gr, and the beliefs 'of the present Church of England. 

From that irrecoverable past it is the part alike of statesmen and 
of churchmen to* turn to the living present. If a church cannot be 
at once historical and free, neither can it be at once historical 
and unprogressive. Ncjr conditions of both thought and life, and 
the new problems which they suggest, call upon us in our time, as 
they called upon men in days^one by, to preserve ancient institutions 
by adapting them to their new environment. And herein the lessons 
of the last fifteen centuries are as helpful as they are clear. They 
are chiefly that the great Christian communities, like all great com- 
munities and like the great world itself, are best governed by a 
system of checks and counterpoises. To abandon the control which 
the English nation has hitherto exercised over the English Church 
would be, not to continue history but to cut adrift from it; to readjust 
the machinery of that control so as to make the greatest of national 
institutions respond more closely to the pulsations of the national 
life, would be to render one of the most beneficial services which a 
statesman could render in our time to religion and to society. 

Edwpn Hatch. 
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U NITY of government is as advantageous to a city as to a nation, 
and no better proof of the fact can be afforded than the ex- 
perience of the evils arising from the want of unity in the metro- 
polis. It is hard to tell the price London pays for its disunity, 
which has retarded improvements, dimiKished efficiency, and increased 
cost in every branch of local service. 

To begin with its sanitary administration. The sanitary require- 
ments of an urban district are generally — first, arrangements 
for subsoil drainage to relieve the supersaturated sites of the 
suburban lands ; next, arrangements for the general drainage of the 
houses ; and then special arrangements for their separate sewerage. 
In the examinations instituted by the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
mission, of which I was a member, we found that cases of ague 
and fever always increased among the population with the preva- 
lence of easterly winds blowing over the metropolis from the 
marshes of Kent and Essex, or of fogs aggravating the effect of the 
excessive 8m9ke of the city. We found that fevers and diseases of 
the zymotic class were moAt frequent on the supersaturated sites 
of houses on the lower levels,\ind *we found that these houses w6re 
generally ill- drained and the sewers generally sewers of deposit. 
The duty of providing and maintaining the primary works Of sewerage 
for the whole of the metropolis was then divided among eight 
independent commissions (i.e., eountiilg the extensive jurisdiction of 
the City corporation as equivalent, to one) and the functions of these 
various commissions chiefly consisted iu the rfepair of old sewers, 
the extension of new ones to new ^buildings, and •the sanctioning 
of junctions of drains from houses, with whose internal formation, 
as a system, they had nothing to do. The commissioners were 
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usually tradesmen, or other persons *of the social rank to which 
vestrymen commonly belong. They were never men of any position 
or note in science themselves ; and their chief officers were, with one 
exception, architects engaged in private practice, to which their 
public service was very subordiifate in importance, and whose know- 
ledge of hydraulics 4nay be seen displayed in their examinations, or 
in their practice of draining houses by means of drains that* were as 
capacious as chimneys, and might each sefTve for the requirements of 
several hundred houses. • • 

Under an administrative organization of this sort, which dis- 
tributed the field of service among separate and independent com- 
missions, it was utterly impossible for that service to be carried on 
according to any systematic plan, even if the commissions had been 
composed of the best tnatcrials and provided with a staff of officers 
of special scientific competency. The several commissions had each 
its ow^ work to engross* its attention, and besides, they could not 
separately do the general work required for the whole metropolis, 
even if they were so minded. On our recommendation, accordingly, 
the separate commissions were dissolved and replaced by a single 
commission for the entire field of service of the metropolis and 
suburbs. On that commission we obtained the services of Sir Henry 
de la Beche, the chief of the Ordnance Survey, and several other 
scientists of distinction. Lord Carlisle, who was at the time President 
of the General Board of Health and a member of the Cabinet, was our 
chairman, and bestowed earnest attention on the subject. We secured 
for our permanent staff of sanitary engineers the best specialists 
that were to be got, and required them to give their whole time to 
the work, afld to be ready to act at any point where their service 
was needed. We made a considerable addition to the number of 
this staff of permanent officials, and in consequence of the unity of 
organization that haJ! been introduced, we were able to effect that 
important addition, not only without any increase of expense, but 
actually with a material reduction from the expense of the com- 
paratively inferior service under the separate organizations. 

We directed our earliest • attentjvJn to the attainment of an 
©rdnance survey of the whole* of the metropolis, on a scale that 
would enable the lines of drains laid down in future to be registered, 
so that they might be found when required. The area of the survey 
was to include also the suburban marsh lands of Kent and Essex, 
which for the protection of the metropolis needed to be subjected 
to systematic subsoil ’drainage.. We reversed the common order 
of procedure with* respect# to surface drainage of towns; we made 
the houses the first objpet o4 amendment, the street orHhe sewer 
the next, and then the maiji trunk outfalk. I Jiad the ^first pipe- 
pot sewer made that I know of in modern times,* to •ascertain the 
• She: 
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rate at which water moved in a smooth channel, as compared with 
its rate in the rough brick channels of which house-drains and sewers 
were in those days formed. Wo instituted trial works, under careful 
supervision, to determine the size, forms, and inclinations at which 
tubular drains could be made seif- cleansing. In one of these 
experiments, in a street, it was found that a five-inch pipe would 
force and carry away the fouled water from 1,200 houses. This 
was apart from any rainfall; and yet the professors of architecture had 
declared that a pipe of that size was necessary to carry off the rain- 
fall from a single house ; and engineers, in oijder to carry it joff from 
such a number of houses as we had to do with in that experiment, 
had provided a flat segmental sewer, three feet wide, and with a 
sectional area of fifteen feet, which accumulated deposit requiring to 
be cleansed out by manual labour. < » 

Before applying the new system of self-cleansing house-drains and 
self-cleansing sewers to the metropolis generally, we made^some 
carefully-prepared and carefully-observed trial applications of tCem 
to blocks of houses. One of these was for the purpose of trying the 
plan of what is known as combined back drainage — that is, the plan 
of carrying the drains along the backs of houses, instead of through 
the houses into the front streets ; and several of them were made on 
houses of the lowest class, or what woyld be called slums. The 
draining and water-closcting of the slums were successful in reduc- 
ing the foul smells, but the result would have been more satisfactory 
if the water arrangements of the front pavement had at the time 
permitted cleansing in front of the houses with the hose and jet. The 
inmates declared themselves much satisfied with the mode of clean- 
ing adopted, and the experiment was certainly most successful from 
an administrative point of view, because it showed that the force 
gained through unity could be directed, even upon the worst parts 
of the system, with a power and speed that would have been quite ipi- 
practicable under disunity. It was in fact proved that with a trained 
stafi* the work could be done more economically in one-third of the 
time than any of the separate commissions could do it, if they had 
the authority. ' By means of o^er trial works which we instituted, 
we were able to establish the reoeptivjty of the soil near the metro-^ 
polis for the sewage, and thereby to prbmote its utilization for purposes 
of agricultural production. ^ 

But important as all these trial works and their results were, when 
impartially cop^idered-r-importa^it for* the advance of sanitary 
science generally as well as for the sanitary improvement of the 
metropolis — they were regarded with diucih jealousy by the various 
vestry interests represented in the H 4 )use of Commons, and this 
opposition was seconded ip the House by certain civil engineers, 
chiefly railway engineers. Mr. Robert Stephenson, it must be said. 
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was strongly prejudiced against pipe sewers, and fought vehemently 
for the continued use of man-sized sewers/^ which accumulated 
stagnant deposit and required men to enter them* for its removal by 
manual labour. He expressed Ris detestation of pipe sewers. I was 
greatly taken by surprise at this opposition from Mr. Stephenson, 
who had previously deferred to me by withdrawing a plan of a hard- 
water supply which* he had proposed to the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, in favour of the one I proposed, df a soft spring shpply from 
the Surrey tanks, and Ijnd led me to believe in his entire concurrence 
with me in sanitary principles. 

The system of sewerage which we adopted after much examination, 
was what is called the separate system,^^ and it is epitomised in 
the exjfression, the riinfall to the river, and the sewage to the soil ” 
(land). On this system all the clear rainfall and all the subsoil water 
froqg i^paces uncovered l)y houses were to be conveyed to the river ; 
whilst all the fouled water from the houses was to be treated as 
sewage. But this separate system was rejected for the trunk line of 
sewers under the control of that general representative body of the 
•vestries, the Board of AJ^orks, and another system was adopted, which 
was known as the combined system,^^ because it combined in the 
same sewer all the ordinary rainfall and all the storm water, and 
threw both away altogether into the river, or into the sea when the 
sea could be reached. 

The combination of the rainfall with the sewage proper requires 
the construction of large tunnel sewers of sufficient capacity to 
receive the rain and storm water. On ^Mry days” the flow is 
shallow, and, being spread over wide bottoms, deposit is occasioned, 
and hence putrid decomposition, and the necessity of periodical 
flushing operations bj manual labour to cleanse the sewers. One 
hundred and twenty-five men were so employed, at a cost of 
j 61 4,000 per annum, for work which I declare to be an ignorant 
and pernicious malfeasance. The cost of the whole of the lines 
of outfall sewers completed by the Board of Works has been five 
millions. Sir Robert Rawliilson, in’ a paper which he read at 
the meeting of the National Assodiation for the Advancement of 
Social Science held at Liverpool, gives the following estimate of 
the exptose of laying the whole metropolis with self-cleansing 
sewers : — Supposing,^’ says he, a sewer did not exist in the 
metropolis ; then, according* to the cost of the pwblic sewers in 
other places named in the^ table hereto appended, the money 
required to sewer 1;he whole of the metropolis, to include outlets, 
should not exceed £l,3i96,33* 6s. 4d. ; that is, for instance, 340,000 
houses at £3 18s. 8d. each,, that being th® average of the nine towns 
named in the table.” ^ ♦ 

Had our separate system ” been adopted the sum of five millions. 
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tliat has actually been expended in outfall sewers alone on the 
combined system/^ would have sufficed for the construction of a 
complete system of self-cleansing sewers for every court, alley, and 
street in the metropolis, and for the^ redraining of all the ill-drained 
houses, which are stated to be more than two-thifds of those drained 
on the old system. 

The present system fails to purify the Thames from sewage, for 
constant dbmplaints are made on the subject, and it wastes the 
sewage itself by dilution, and adds enormousfy to the expense of its 
separation by precipitation. But under the separate system as 
applied to London, with its low levels north and south, the dis- 
charge of the sewers as well as of the rainfalls would have been 
converged, as is done in the flat fen districts* of Lincolnshite, into 
separate sumps,” from whence it would have been lifted by steam 
power. The experiences of the fen system of working by conv^jiuce 
into sumps warrant the conclusion, that from every part of even the 
remotest corners of the metropolis, the sewage of the morning from 
its half-million of houses would have been on the land by about the 
middle of the day, not merely in mechanicah suspension, but, as at • 
Croydon, in chemical combination. Fresh sewage is more fertilizing 
by a third than putrid sewage, and a verification would thus have 
been presented on a grand scale of the maxim of De Candolle, the 
greatest vegetable physiologist of the last century, that the future of 
agriculture will be found in giving food and water at the same 
time. ’ 

An idea prevails that a share in the recent reduction of the death- 
rate of the metropolis must be credited to the Board of Works, but 
the idea is wholly unfounded; for large tunnel sewers, like those 
of Westminster, which give off emanations froip stagnant and putrid 
deposit, lead to augmentations of the death-rate^, and not to <its 
reduction ; and the reduction which has actually taken place has 
been the result of the extensive suppression of nuisances which has 
been effected iij the same period, and which may be found described 
in the reports of the newly-appiqinted Officers of health and their sur- 
veyors and sanitary inspectors. ' ' 

To cover all defaults in sanitation in the metropolis, it is put 
forth that London is the healthiest metropolis in the world. As 
compared with those capitals and cities where, in mediaeval periods, 
when sanitary science did not exist, and, under the pressure of war, 
threefold populations have been heaped, in what I have often called 
perpendicular streets, London may be jtistly called the least un- 
healthy. But, as compared with our own provincial cittes, where the 
death-rates were at one ^ime higher than those of London, but 
where, even byrudimentary sanitary measures, we were enabled to apply 
to some extent the principles of sanitary science, London is one of 
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the most unhealthy, by at least, one-third. The excess of deaths in 
London above those as yet, in important respects, incomplete stan- 
dards must be, at the least, I estimate, six in a thousand, an annual 
excess of full twenty-five thousand per annum, chiefly from diseases 
of the zymotic class; and involving an excess in the expenses of 
funerals and of sickness alone of at least three-quarters of aunillion 
of money. , 

A strong battle is now being fought far the continuance of this 
most devimental disuiyty, for the separate administration of a 
drainage area of one square mile out of one hundred and twenty-five ; 
of the sanitation of from nine to ten thousand houses out of half a 
million ; of a population of less than 51,000 out of nearly five millions, 
and so# heavily death -crated in comparison with the great majority, 
that no iiayor or alderman, I believe, now ventures to reside among 
them ^ of old, but after wisiting his office in the City for a few hours 
a day, seeks refuge with his family in some district with a lower 
death-rate. Fit)m an estimate it appears that by spending a ninth 
of their time daily going to and from their places of business, they 
gain a fourth more of life. In some well-drained suburban districts 
the death-rate of children is about one-half what it is in the 
bounds of the Corporation.^ •Health officers or surgeons are aware 
that if a serious operation is to be performed, it will be performed at 
some third more risk in the air of the Corporation's jurisdiction 
unless it be washed by the Lister process, than if it were performed 
in the purer air of a good suburban quarter. The Corporation has 
claimed as its subjects all who come into the City from the suburbs 
to do business at their offices for the smaller part of the day, 
although they and their families, for the sake of pure air, live and sleep 
out of the City in quarters where the Corporatiomcannot and does not 
reij^er them any servfte. In the same way Westminster, which has 
more inhabitants *1bhan the City, might claim as its population all who 
are daily brought in from Brighton and other places where they live 
with their families. Even by this method of calculation the population 
under the jurisdiction of the ^Corporation is only brought up to a 
sixth part of the whole population of the metropolis. A late Lord 
Mayor sought my counsel on a sanitary question of water supply, in 
which he <|Was interested, but could see no possibility of aid in the 
sanitary force furnished by disunited administration. The change 
now proposed will be a change from the piecemeal administration of 
a third-rate metropolitan parish — a mere sham — to the reality of a 
united organization for a pppulation as large as that of the whole of 
England in tjbe time of Queen Elizabeth and approaching that of 
Belgium at the present day. ^ 

To return to the work of the first General Bbaifi. of Health. After 
consolidating the eight separate Sewers •Commissions, our attention 
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was next directed to an examination of the water supplies. It was 
found that these supplies were in the hands of eight separate 
^ companies, who, under the authority of as many separate Acts, had 
invited shareholders to advance thoir , money for the introduction of 
water into separate districts. The supply gener/illy came from river 
sources, at best from the surface washings of land usually under 
cultivation, but for the most part from rivers ^ notoriously polluted 
with sewage ; although with proper search pure spring supplies were 
undoubtedly obtainable in adequate qua^tities^. We fqund that 
extensions from these corrupt sources had been sanctioned by 
Parliamentary Committees after it was proved that at least three- 
fifths of the existing supplies were injurious, and we found besides 
that the pollution of the sources was not the worst of the evil, 
for the house distribution itself was made by means ‘'of butts 
and cisterns, and such other methods as < produced stagnation and 
made good supplies bad, and bad worse and dangerous to drink. 
In our report we prepared a measure for the ‘introduction of 
unity into our water supply system, including the payment of 
compensation to the shareholders of the existing companies, which 
could then have been accomplished at less than one-third of the cost 
that must admittedly be incurred no for retrieving the ignorant 
and mischievous work done under disunited administration and sanc- 
tioned by successive Parliamentary Private Bill Committees. 

At the Consolidated Commission of Sewers I got trial works made 
for ascertaining the quantities of water that would be required for the 
regular cleansing of the streets by water and by the jet. It was 
proved that the work could be done by that method, as it is now 
done in clean-streeted Paris, in Vienna, and Madrid, much cheaper 
than it can be done by the scavenger's broom, which indeed at 
best daubs the surface and leaves much pu^crescible matter tljere 
and between the interstices of the carriage pavbment. By the 
measures proposed every court, alley, and street would have been 
made as clean as a courtyard, and the population of the metropolis 
would have been relieved from thei^j, grievance of seas of mud in 
winter and clouds of dust in summer,, from a great source of aggrava^ 
tion of diseases of the respiratory organs, and from much injury and 
loss on clothes and on furniture. ( 

As a rule the smaller the administrative area, the less the 
administrative force it can have, the lower the quality of the force, 
and the greater the expense. The old parish v/ith its unpaid overseer 
was about one-third dearer in its cost of gervice than the union with 
its paid officers and its improved quality of service, and»,the difference 
would be again augmented by a further extension of the administrative 
area. The adminisfration of the smaller area can only be kept up to 
a common level by additional aid ab extra from a central authority, 
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which is troublesome and yet incomplete. The need of such aid is 
dimininished and the expense of self-government reduced by the 
extension of the administrative area. It has been distinctly proved 
that the expenses of the provincial* police forces are not greater than 
, those of the unpaid, parish constables, whilst the service has been 
largely augmented, and would be further augmented without in- 
creased expense by complete unity. In a paper I wrote in 1828, 
I expounded the principle of unity, an(h laid bare the* evils of 
disunity, iu connection w^th the parish night watch of the metro- 
polis. This was the first time the principle was expounded, and it 
was subsequently adopted in Sir Eobert PeeFs measure for the con- 
solidation into one body of the whole police force of the metropolis, 
with thejgexception of that of^the City. I had not then the means 
of ascertaining the expense of the parish constabulary night force, 
but I e^ect it was not nAich less than that of both day and night 
force together under unity. And yet this force presents, to this day, 
an example of the increased cost caused by disunity of administra- 
tion, in the expense and inefficiency accruing from the Corporation 
having a separate force of its own. That separate force has at 
present a superior command. Nevertheless the service rendered by 
it has been proved to be o^ Unavoidably inferior quality, clashing 
with the general force on ordinary occasions, and inadequate for 
protection on great occasions, without its aid. By the retrieval of 
this error in legislation the inhabitants of the City will gain greater 
protection and at the same time effect a saving of from £35,000 to 
£40,000 per annum, or nearly £4 per house, large and small. The 
present cost of the general police force is about eightpence a week 
per house. 

But one of the sources from which the 4arge8t gain may 
be |5xpected from unity of administration is the institution of 
a proper police fire service for the metropolis. In our report 
on the water supply we suggested that hydrants ought to be 
provided for the cleansing of the streets, and that the police 
force ought to be adapted as a fire service, and pVovided with 
keys for the hydrants, which pf course would* be always ready 
because always in use. At thUt time ten separate fire brigade 
engines cqnld not be brought to the scene of operation in less 
than twenty minutes, although, according to the evidence of 
Mr. Braidwood, the Chief of tlie Brigade, relief oughj to be on the 
spot not later than five minutes after the outbreak, to be of any effect 
in the protection of life oj: property. By direct instruction our 
principle of organization was introduced at Liverpool, and it was 
afterwards adopted at Manchester and Gla^ow, with the result that 
relief was given on an average in about three rdinutgs, that the 
brigade engines, which in the metropolis aVe called out in every case 
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of fite, are there called out only in some three per cent, of the cases, 
and that the risk to life and property is one-third less than in the 
metropolis. The; fire brigade, as administered by the vestral autho- 
rity of the Board of Works, can bo shown to cost upwards of j£40,000 
per annum more than the police fire servica which we proposed 
would' have done. Mr. Tozer, head of the fire service at Manchester, 
states that in London a considerable sum is spent in supporting a 
salvage xiorps, whereas ki Manchester, he says, ^^we do the work 
with the fire brigade. In fact, in Ma^j* Chester we hardly know 
what it is to have a fire requiring the work of salvage : 97 per cent, 
of our fires arc confined to the room in yhich they occur.^^ From 
first to last the annual sacrifice of some 300 lives, a still greater 
number of bodily injuries, and more th^n 3,000 serious fires?* must be 
ascribed to the inferior quality of the police service arisihg from a 
departure from sound administrative principles. 

In the face of these experiences (which I brought before a select 
committee of the House of Commons appointed to examine the 
subject) the Board of Works contended that the fire service should 
be continued with them. The committee decided in effect that they 
were an unfit body for the purpose, and that it should be 
charged as an additional and special’’ :Qinction on the police service. 
The Board of Works also claimed to have charge of the water 
service of the metropolis, and brought forward a plan for the 
purpose. But the committee, whilst deciding that the water service 
should be placed on a public footing, rejected the claims of the Board 
of Works. The case presented an instance of the common concep- 
tions of an administrative organization entertained by a select body 
of vestrymen. They could not see the advantage of the service of a 
force of four thousand men on patrol during the night ; nor of an 
organized force of ten thousand men for oceWons of extraordinary 
conflagrations from design or accident ; nor the economy of doubling 
the fire-service stations by employing the police stations for the 
purpose. It will be evident that the Government would have been 
at fault, if they had not refused to continue the expenditure of the 
duties on coal and’ wine in such hands, and under such conditions^of 
disunity. A late very able officer 5f our combined commission, who 
continued with the Board of Works, told me that the members were 
mostly of a class accustomed only to small ways of business, who 
made a great pdo about the expenditure of small ^ums of a pound or 
two, while it was frightful to see the lax way in which they were led 
to expend thousands. ' , 

It marks the appreciation of the quality^ of their service, that, for 
fear of disfigurements, t^jey are not allowed by Parliament to adopt 
any architectural elevation in new streets without the approval of the 
Institute of Architects. *One characteristic of these vestries was 
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their disposition to enter into party political questions^ such as the 
wrongs of the Poles and of the Hungarians. We were obliged to 
remind them 'that their duties were limited by statute, and that they 
had no legal authority to enter into such questions* We might, 
indeed, have called their attention to the more crying conditions of 
cruelty and oppression, that existed through^ their own neglect of 
duty, among the population of their own slums. 

One of the highest services a local board can render is the pro- 
vision of n>cans of recreation, such as attractive and well-arranged 
exercise grounds, for sedentary adults as well as for children. Except 
in the greater parks, the » provision of such playgrounds in the 
metropolis is the most wretched possible, Wheh I was attending as a 
juror at tlifj^Sanitary Sectfon of the International Exhibition at Paris 
in 1865, 1 was requested by the Society of Arts to observe and report 
upon ^nj^hing that might •be suggested for adoption in the British 
metropolis. Two^ things that struck me particularly were the high 
and brilliant state of horticulture displayed not only in, the public 
thoroughfares from one end of Paris to the other, but in the gardens 
and open spaces in the raojst obscure quarters, and the liberal supply of 
seats and playgrounds fol* infants and children and adults. But all 
this would be quite impracticahje*in London under its disunited vestral 
authorities, for it is only under unity that the highest horticultural 
and decorative science would be employed to put its principles into 
practice everywhere. It would be a great advantage of unity that it 
would secure attention to this subject. 

On the question of efficient lighting, I showed. in my sanitary 
report, from the example of Manchester, the advantages that would 
accrue from placing lighting on a public footing. In the Metropo- 
litan Sanitary Commission we had begun to enter ^pon this subject, 
with^much promise^ of sanitary advantages, but further progress was 
prevented by the obstructive opposition that was raised and by 
preoccupation with other topics. In various towns the example of 
Manchester has been followed, with gain to the population, but not 
so much gain either in money* or sanitation as might have been 
obtained, if superfor scientific aid and supervision* had at the same 
time been engaged. Taking, however, the standards of supplies by 
a public body — taking for example Birmingham — the cost of gaa 
under unity in the metropolis might be, and would have been, reduced 
from 3^. to 2.s*. 4rf. per 1,000 cubic feet,,with a clear profij; of i3500,000- 
per annum for carrying 6n improvement works, as has been done at 
Manchester ; or the price might* be reduced below 2s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, leaving a gain of <£2p0,000 per annum in aid of district rates. 
And such a reduction would laj’gely turn the s;^ale of economy in favour 
of gas for cooking and heating as against coal, ani aid lybe diminu- 
tion of the great smoke nuisance of the ^metropolis. To this must 
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be added, the production of a cheap smokeless coke for open fires ; 
and, for manufacturers, the extended use of gas instead of steam for 
power. In Paris, by bringing eight separate companies under unity, 
the cost of private lighting was reduced 30 per cent., and of public 
lighting 40 per cent., with improved receipts to the shareholders ; 
but the general supply was left in their hands as contractors, and the 
public did not derive tlie further advantage obtainable by a responsible 
scienti§c administration. A recent voluntary amalgamation of the 
companies in London has been accomplished by themselves, but I 
cannot judge how far their position as respects the public may be 
affected by it. 

On the subject of road administration, we entered into some 
investigations, which, except as to the drainage of rural yoads, as a 
means of facilitating land drainage, we were prevented^ from com- 
pleting. I subsequently continued them, chiefly in relation to the 
metropolitan roads, in my position as chairman of a committee 
of the Society of Arts, with the aid of Captaih Douglas Gal ton 
and some scientists. The results, which will be found stated 
at length in our Transactions, may be presented as an example of 
waste and ^jury inflicted by disunity ; parts of a mile of a main line 
of street were under three different ^parochial administrations, and 
half of one line of street was divided longitudinally, one half being 
paved by one parish in one way, and cleaned at one time, and the. 
other part paved by another parish in another way, and scavenged 
at another time. 

The modes ojf cleansing frequently made the surface greasy 
and slippery and dangerous to cross, and the consequence was an in- 
crease of the street accidents by which between two and three hun- 
dred people are killed every year, and upwards of three thousand so 
seriously injured as to be taken charge of^ by the police. In the 
north-western suburban district there was an example of a roaid dis- 
trict administered under unity by a scientist, Mr. Macadam. The 
condition of the roads under unity of administration was said to be 
so much better than the condition of those under disunity that you 
could tell at night when you got oji the parish roads by the jolting 
you received. 

The administration of the roads under unity was formerly sup- 
ported by turnpike tolls. Then there arose a movement against 
turnpikes, and they were abolished, •but along with them was also 
abolished the unity of administration, and the roads formerly under 
the united trust were restored to the* separate diarge of ^ome twenty 
parishes and their parish surveyors, with the result of increased cost to 
the ratepayers and general detriment to the traffic from inferior service. 
After trials with ‘the dynamometer at the Society of Arts, the general 
conclusion arrived at was* that by unity of administration in a road- 
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trust a saving might be effected of one horse out of three, besides 
a reduction of the sanitary evils of bad cleaning and foul surfaces, 
* which are so much complained of for making seas of mild in winter 
and clouds of dust in summer. 

In poor-law administration, the ‘gain from unity would be very 
large, and unity was, I know, originally intended by the reformers 
of the poor law, but it was frustrated by metropolitan members in the 
interests of the vestries* of the districts they represented. I cannot 
specify all the improvements in the relief of buffering which maybe 
effected in the metropolis bji unity under the guidance of science ; and 
I will only advert to some points of detail to show the disadvantages 
of disunity under the vestral administration. In the supply of pro- 
visions, for example, there would under unity be great gain in quality 
as well as in price throng'd superior responsible superintendence. The 
cost of maintenance under tfile several vestries has been examined, and 
it displ^ys^ wide variations. * Bread is in one place 9^. M, in another 
16^. M,, per cwt. ; beef in one place 6^. 5d, per stone, in another 
10^. 2^d, ; leg of beef in one place 2^. llrf. per stone of 14 lbs., in 
another as high as 8 , 9 . 2d. ; bacon in one place 56^. 3d. per cwt., in 
another as much as 102,9. 8rf. ; butter in one place 72^. per cwt., in 
another 172^. Sd.; tea in one place 1,9. 2Jfl?. per lb., in another 
2^. 4id. ; coffee in one place 10»V! per cwt., in another 168s. In the 
mind of the examiners these variations denoted variations in jobbery. 
By unity a saving of the retail charges would be effected, and the 
supplies brought up to the conditions as to quality as well as economy 
to which those of the army and navy are stated to have been 
brought through due superintendence. As regards #:he administra- 
tion of relief, while in several of the East-end Unions creditable pro- 
gress has been made in the adoption of correct principles and prac- 
tices, there have been in others relapses to grants *in aid of wages 
and outdoor relief in money, which, it was well known, would have 
to be spent in payment of the rents of bad tenements owned by 
/many of the guardians, and in expenditure at their shops. Under 
unity abuses of that kind would be difficult to practise, and the whole 
system of relief would be improvod, especially the relief of the sick, 
the^operation of Corrupt influences in large expenditures would be 
reduced, and the general cost Vould be brought down to the 
level of that of the best administered unions, with the effect of 
reducing the burdens of th^ ratepayers by one-third. 

There is a further topic to which I beg to advert, because it bears 
on the present burning question of ^ the overcrowding of the poorest 
of the population — nhmely, the ‘measures proposed for the discon- 
tinnance of the practice of intramural interment. I was charged 
by the Government to examipe the subject, and ^after making a 
*large collection of experiences, presented a report upon it in c 
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supplement to my report in 1842 on the sanitary condition of the 
labouring classes. Under our first General Board of Health we 
renewed inquiries into the subject, and presented a second report 
on it in 1850. , The most horrible evil requiring to be dealt with 
was the prolonged retention of the dead amidst the living in the 
family^s single room — a retention for days* and even for weeks, 
until money could be obtained to defray the expenses of the funeral. 
Besides the physical evils resulting from this 'practice in the spread 
of infectious diseases, ftiere were also the moral evils arising from 
the disrespect for life which it produced^* and still produces, for it 
continues to this day unnoticed. I prepared a plan of an executive 
machinery, such as has been applied beneficially in some of the 
Continental cities, for ensuring the presence of an officer of health 
immediately on the spot, charged to examitfe the cause as well as the 
fact of death, and empowered to give orders for the immediate re- 
moval of the body to a suitable mortuarj^, to be duly provjde^ ; and 
when the exciting cause was removable, to take measures for the 
protection of the survivors. When the cause was the unsanitary 
condition of the house, the inquiry would have frequently led to its 
condemnation as unfit for human habitation. This procedure would 
necessarily have occasioned an examination into the conditions of 
between twenty and thirty thousand deaths which happen annually 
in the metropolis from preventible causes, and ought to have led to 
some efficient action for relief. It required provision for mortuaries 
and cemeteries, and for services under unity of a character befitting 
an elevated community, and created impressions of moral influences 
which now are frittered away in the establishments under the v^stral 
disunity. 

The proper removal of between one and two thousand dead 
weekly from the *inidst of the living, their removal with individual 
care, and their interment with propriety, appeared to be a task Avhich 
could only be accomplished by a superior executive service under 
unity of administration, of which there was then no immediate 
prospect. I submitted my views in the following terms : — I 
would, in conclusion, beg leave to repeat and represent urgently that 
Her Majesty's GAvernment should^ only set hands to this great vfcrk 
when invested with full powers to effect it completely ; for at present 
there appears to be no alternative between doing it /well or ill ; 
between simply shifting the evil from t6e centre of the populous 
districts to r the suburbs, and deteriorating them ; fixing the 
sites of interments at inconvenipnt^ distahees, forming numerous, 
separate, and weak, and yet enormously 'expensive, establish- 
ments; aggravating the expense, and ,the phyisical and moral 
evils of the deljiy of interment; dipainishing the solemnities of 
sepulture;, scattering away the elements of moral and religious 
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improvement, and increasing the duration and sum of the existing 
evils. There appears to he no distinct or practicable alternative . 
between these results and effecting such a change as, if zealously 
carried out, will soothe and elevate the feelings of the great bulk of 
the population, abate the apprehensions of the dying, influence the 
voluntary adoption of beneficial changes in the practice of obsequies, 
occasion an earlier removal of the dead from amidst the living to 
await interment and* ensure the impressiveness of the funeral service, 
give additional securities against attempts ion life, and tn^tworthy 
evidence of the fact of ^ death, with the means of advancing the 
protection of the living against the attacks of disease ; and, at a 
reduced expense, provide in well-arranged national cemeteries places 
for public monuments, becoming the position of the empire amongst 
civilised • nations.^^ — {Report o?i The Practice of Interment in 
ToivnsP * Supplement to the Sanitary Report, 1843.) A second 
report was, however, called for from our General Board of Health, 
and witli a view to a commencement, one of the trading com- 
panies^ cemeterifis was purchased, but the practical difficulties were 
found to be so great under the existing conditions of disunity, 
that further proceedings in that line of amendment were abandoned. 
Deep-seated evils thus remain as they were, especially the pro- 
longed retention of the dgsCd amidst single-chambered families, 
who, in many districts, comprise sixty per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The attainment of complete unity in the metropolitan 
administration would open up prospects of grievously-needed 
relief. 

Schools are the centres of the children's epidemics. Wc pro- 
posed that they should be regularly visited and examined by a 
health officer, charged with the duty of removing any child on 
whom he detected premonitory symptoms of infectious disease, of 
goir^g with it to its ho&ie, of providing for its treatment there ; and, 
when he found tlfe conditions of the place such as to produce the 
disease, to take steps for having it treated elsewhere. This would 
often have led to the condemnation of places as unfit for habita- 
tion, and it must have carried relief far and wide. * In Brussels 
preventive action against disease, from school is carried out with en- 
couraging success. • 

Under tie Metropolitan Sanitary Commission the subject of private 
or intramural slaughter-houses was examined, and their nuisances,^ 
their cruelties, the evils of cattle being driven through the streets, 
the fact that about one-^third of every carcase had to be carried from 
the place of slaughter, mostl^ in the slums, out of the metropolis, 
the butcher^s two-thirds^being all that was usable as food— all these 
things testified to the superiority of exjramural abattoirs as at 
Paris. But though the whole question, together with^ that of the 
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distribution of dise&ed meat, was partlygone into, under the special lead 
of our colleague, Professor (now Sii; Kichard) Owen, no result followed 
except the removal of Smithfield Market, the conclusion in favour of 
the manifestly and directly beneficial abattoir system bein^ overruled 
in the interests of Newgate Market. This left a conviction that any 
prospect of efficient relief was obtainable only upder writs of authori- 
ties guided by science. The present Lord Mayor is reported to have 
asked, the other day, in relation to the proposed measure for the 
unity of, the metropolis,^'^ What could a man living at Hampstead 
know about the drainage of Greenwich J This he appeared to 
think was decisive against unity, as if it must be a unity of 
ignorance ; and so it might be if the man in question were sup- 
posed to be, as the Lord Mayor evidently supposes him to be, 
a layman acting under the confused impr<issions prevalent under 
disunity at Hampstead. Such a man would usually know as little 
about the drainage of his own house as he* would know about that of 
a house at Greenwich. But under systematized unity botK Houses 
would . be examined and tested by an expert, who would detect 
the dangers to which they are exposed from within as well as those 
from without, arising from the malaria brought by easterly winds 
from over the Plums tead or the Essex marshes, influences from 
which they would be relieved by the superior drainage works that 
would be possible and certain under administrative unity. When it is 
proposed to extend to the wage classes the benefits now derived from 
occasional indoor examination by a sanitary inspector, the landlords 
of inferior tenements may be expected to raise against such indoor 
inspection the cry that every Englishman's house is his castle.^^ It 
may be so, but it is a castle without defences against raids and 
slaughter, greater than those of any wars, by invisible enemies, the 
foul air diseases, against which the palace, in spite of all its safe- 
guards, is no better protected than the cottages, where from twenty 
to thirty thousand are now annually slain in the * metropolis. The 
efiective defence of " the pastle must now be conducted by sanita- 
tion, mainly from within, by qualified sanitary inspection, which the 
well-to-do m^y provide for themselve^ but which the poor must have 
provided for them •hj a united local administration. So far from 
repelling this inspection, the poor hrave been proved to welcome it 
when they got it, and to complain when they did not. It is fair to 
mention that the health officers of the corporation have been enabled 
to contribute to these defences by continuing the practice, which we 
introduced at the cholera period, of washing ^with hose and jet the 
pavements and walls of a number ot the courts and alleys. 

All the principles of administration I have here laid^down for the 
improvement of the metropolis have been based on varied and care- 
fully examined exij^erience, and have been expounded in reports pre- 
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sented to Parliament. They will all, it may be confidently affirmed, 
have to be adopted in principle, with, I hope, improvepents in detail, 
for the removal of the vast evils and waste that have been caused by 
disunity. But they failed to gain attention. Byi:he vote obtained 
under the combination of interests I have described, the first General 
Board of Health wa*s dissolved. Instead of rallying against that 
surprise vote, as might probably have been successfully done ; instead 
of a challenge being given for a statement ^f the grounds of the vote, 
and a hearing being claimed for the Board in answer to the allega- 
tions made against it, thd* preparation of a new measure for the local 
administration of the metropolis was left to the metropolitan member 
who had led the opposition on behalf of his vestry. By his Bill, 
which was passed, the ^previous disunity, which had been arrested, 
so far as^ drainage was concerned, by the consolidation of the eight 
separate commissions into, one, was aggravated by the distribution of 
the sftiperintendence of the branch drainage among thirty-five vestries, 
and by the entrjusting of the work of main drainage to a body of 
representatives from other vestries. 

The faults of the metropolitan local administration may be con- 
veniently grouped under the three old legal categories into which 
transgressions of official rcspqnsibility were divided — nonfeasance, 
misfeasance, and malfeasancd! 

The loss from misfeasance in the expenditure on outfall sewers 
alone, in consequence of adopting an erroneous system of combined 
works which generates foul gases, and will have to be replaced by 
other works on a more correct method, amounts to five millions 
sterling — a sum that would have sufficed to redrain the whole of the 
metropolis with self-cleansing sewers, and to relieve besides most, 
if not the whole, of the ill-draiBfcd houses occupied by the poorest 
part of the population > houses which there is an imperative necessity 
for fedraining now, and putting into the improved condition of the 
common lodging-house. 

A loss from nonfeasance arises from neglecting to repair the evils 
of disunited organization by placing the eight separate water com- 
panies under a single system and on a public fool^jing, as was recom- 
mended by one commission aftir another. The money loss from 
this neglect is estimated by Mr. Quick, jun., C.E., at .€372,596 per 
annum. Tfhis is exclusive of the assignable loss accruing from mal- 
feasance in adopting a system of delivering water to houses by means 
of butts and cisterns that induce stagnation, make goodVater W, and 
bad worse, and provqke to habitual intemperance in spirituous liquors. 

There is another loss from nonfeasance in not putting the gas 
supply under a public trust for the whole metropolis as has beeu 
done in provincial cities. This would havcf reduced^he price of gas 
below 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, and at the same timft produced a 
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profit of £200,000 per annum, which might be applied to public 
improvements, as for example to the erection of improved dwellings 
for the wage-earning classes. 

Among losses from nonfeasance and misfeasance together, are to be 
included upwards of 25,000 deaths, and more than twenty times that 
numbej* of cases of sickness ; and the money loss from funeral and sick 
expenses must be more than three-quarters of a million per annum. 

Then there are the lossp from malfeasance caused by the obstruc- 
tion and prevention of measures which were prepared and tried under 
unity for the effacement of all the slumi, and which would have 
efiected that object some fifteen years ago. 

The losses from malfeasance in neglecting to place the organization 
of the fire service, as is done in Liverpool an^ Glasgow, in the hands 
of the police, include the results of three thousand serious fires and 
three hundred persons burned alive. , 

The loss by malfeasance in legislation, through allowkig^ the 
disunity of the general police force to continue, comes to some 
per house per annum which the ratepayers have moreover to pay 
for an inferior service, detrimental to the general police requirements 
of the metropolis. 

The losses from misfeasance and malfeasance in the matter of poor 
relief, are estimated at one-third of the t&tal amount of the poor-rates. 

The losses from misfeasance, and often from malfeasance, by reason 
of the extreme disunity of the road administration, is estimated, on 
inquiry, at a loss of force of at least one horse out of three, besides 
the loss of goods and furniture from seas of mud in winter and clouds 
of dust in summer. 

All these losses in the past from ill-regulated local administration 
show the gain tha^ may be deriveef in the future from skilfully- 
devised local unity with executive responsibility. 

Ifc may be noted that when the measure of disu’;iity was pasSed, 
agitation ceased ; all for a time appeared in Parliament to be 
working satisfactorily, and the author of the measure, entailing all 
the evil recited, and more, claimed a peerage for what he did, and 
obtained it. I really believe that neither he noif the parties bj 
whom he was supported could have*jbeen aware of the consequences 
of their action. If the Eeports presented at that time be examined, 
it will be seen that an amount of work had been dont?, and was 
proposed to be done, of a character^ to have required the most 
earnest support. Independent and competent sanitarians have 
declared that the effect of that vote in* the frustjation of work that 
was laboriously prepared to be done — alPof which must yet be done 
in the metropolis — has been to throw back sanitary ^progress for a 
quarter of a century at leUst. 


Edwin Chadwick. 
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I. 

O RDINARY histories concern themselves so little with the mass 
of the people, that prior to the French Revolution one might 
suppose the labouring classes of Europe resembled Issachar, who is 
described as a strong ass crouching down between two burdens— a 
strong ass who when it fell* had only, as a truculent German ruler 
observed, to be whipped, and it slowly got up again, and went on 
dragging its load. 

The reverse is the fact, for from the moment the Gospel of the 
kingdom of Heaven was proclaimed, a divine discontent set in ; 
those who believed the message could no longer rest satisfied with 
things as they were, but by passive or active opposition did what in 
them lay to establish the reign of Justice on eg-rth. ^^This man/^ 
said the Scribes and Pharisees, stirreth up the people and verily 
the* charge was t»ue. 

St. Chrysostom has in a few vigorous touches depicted the storm 
which the apostolic preaching aroused in the Roman world. What 
greater incentive to revolution than to proclaim a kingdom of 
righteousness apaong people so crushed by injustice as the inhabi- 
tants of the Roman Empire. Restrained for a time by a very decided 
apostolic injunction, and a firm belief in the immediate coming of the 
King to tfeliver His saints and establish Ilis kingdom upon earth, 
the first believers refrained ^ from social and political action ; but 
when the hope of His second advent became more vafeue and a sense 
of their ever-increasing numbers took possession of the Church, an 
agitation seems to have set* in which, like some great ground-swell, 
made the Roman Empife heave from one end to the other. Trembling 
and doubtful in what direction to tum^ the helm of State, the 
authorities at one moment caress the new influence and Et another try 
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to terrorize it. Marvellous edicts in favour of the weak, the mean, 
the miserable, e^ltemate with a series of relentless persecutions against 
Christians ; both lines of policy, alien to the haughty but tolerant 
spirit of ancient Rome, abundantly prove the truth of what I have 
advanced ; but those who have penetrated further into the subject 
aflSrm that there was at least one insurrectioh in Gaul that was 
distinctly Christian. 

It is a horrible thing to reflect on the history of Christas poor 
since His religion has been patronized by the ruling classes. Consider 
the way the Normans, those " born rulers*'^ treated the peasantry. 
Their tyranny was so impossible to endure, that the labourers began 
to confederate with a view to a common protection. Raoul, uncle 
of the young Duke of Normandy, sent out spies in every direction, 
and in one day arrested all the leaders. Without any trial, with- 
out the slightest inquiry, he inflicted uppn them mutilations or 
atrocious tortures ; of some he put out the eyes, of others heccuri off 
the hands or feet ,• some had their legs burned, others were impaled 
alive or had melted lead poured over them.^^ And, according to a 
well-known passage in the Saxon Chronicle^^ under the year 1137, 
atrocities such as could only be equalled, supposing the darkest 
crimes ever imagined concerning the Jnquisition to be true, these 
horrors the English poor suffered in the castles filled with devils 
and evil men.^^ 

An ancient drawing exists illustrating a legend called ^^The 
Vision of Henry I/' Labouring men surround the king's bed, 
armed with scythes, spades, and pitchforks. The sleeper points 
with his bare finger upwards, as if he would indicate the only 
direction in which such clamourers are ever heard ; but the peasants 
look determined, ^heir leader, a little man, holds up a charter; 
another, with a woebegone face, dilates on the miseries they suffer ; 
while a stolid young churl waits in the background, pitchfork in hahd. 
A coward consciences^ has been the real cause of the long series 
of reigns of terror^^ by which Christ's suffering poor have been 
kept, like trembling sheep, the perpetual prey of generation after 
generation of wolves. ^ ^ 

But the oppressors, instead of repenting, thought to buy off the 
justice of Heaven as they could that of earth. The Christian 
clergy were admitted to the best half of the plunder, and became and 
have continued for ages fanatical supporters of power and property. 
The laity, howbver, alarmed at’ the rapidity with which the land 
was falling into the hands of the Chureh, and at ^ the papal assump- 
tion of Universal Dominion, gave their* support to a principle 
of which they did not see the meaning. Wiclif's doctrine of Do- 
minions^ proved th© axe iaid to the root of the tree, not only 
of clerical but also of lay , assumption. Dominion/^ said Wiclif, 
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can in its highest and purest sense belong to God alone. He deals 
it out to men in their several stations and oflSces oij condition of 
obedience to His commandments ; mortal sin, therefore, breaks the 

link and deprives man of his authority Thus no one in a 

state of mortal sin has, in strict right, either priesthood or lordship, 
a principle which applies of course to every human being/^ ,Wiclif 
students tell us that^ there was nothing on which he wrote more fully 
than this same doctrine of Dominion, and^ it is clear that no part 
of his system had greater influence on the subsequent history of 
Europe. ^ ^ 

To assert that Dominion was founded on Grace and depended on 
its preservation, was to cut at the root of hereditary right in political 
sovereignty, and of all^ these acquired and permanent rights upon 
which the hierarchies in Church and State are founded. 

That this is no exaggei^ation may be seen by an inquiry into the * 
causes 1>f the great Hussite war in Bohemia. Nothing is more 
certain than that John Huss was the champion of WicliPs doctrine 
in Bohemia, and especially of that on Dominion. ^^Jf,” he said 
before the Council of Constance, a bishop or a prelate is in mortal 
sin, he is no longer pope, bishop, or prelate ; still more, if a king is 
in mortal sin, he is not truly a king before God.^^ The phrase was 
hardly out of his mouth thali the prelates rose, crying : Call the 
king, this concerns him.^^ Huss was made to repeat his words. 
Sigismund listened and stolidly remarked that no one was without 
sin ; the Cardinal of Cambrai, whose wits were sharper, cried : What, 
is it not enough for you to overthrow the Church ? do you wish to 
attack kings All saw that the doctrine was revolutionary. 

Away with such a fellow ; it is not fit that he should live.^^ 
The Bohemian people, who had also understood ^its import, uttered 
a cij of indignation, and their great general, John Zizka, resolved to 
avenge their mariyr. 

The enthusiasm of the Bohemian peasants who flocked to his 
banner was so intense, that the .learned of the time could find no 
better explanation for the phenomenon than a conjunction of the 
sti^rs. It soon , appeared, however, to be no question of astrology, 
but the piled-up force of the Chpstian conscience, suddenly delivered 
by Wiclif s doctrine, seeking to sweep out of Bohemia the falsehoods 
of feudalism. In a little time, therefore, the war became a civil 
one, and, under the names of Utraquists and Taborites, was opened 
up the old strife betweq^ the oppressors and the oppressed. 

To the wonderful camp on. Mount Tabor the peasants came iti 
thousands, bringing with ttem in great waggons their aged parents, 
their wives and childrfen, and all their household goods. They 
believed a new era was ab(fat to open, in* which •there would be no 
more crimes nor abominations, no more lies nor perfidie*, where there 
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would no longer be different ranks or dignities among men ; where 
property woul4 be abolished, and the human race delivered for ever 
from work, misery and hunger ; where the difference between the 
learned and the ignorant would cease, for all would equally be dis- 
ciples of the Saviour, and the Eternal Truth would shine upon all ; 
where ,the wicked would repent of their wickedness, so that the Bible 
and the Atonement would no longer be necessafy, since all mankind 
would be saved. ^ 

It would be difficult to exceed the thoroughness of the doctrine of 
equality as held by the Taborites. It far exceeded that ol the later 
French revolutionists, for it taught that a w^oman was equal to a man. 
Grace elevated all to the same level. 

The movement was so universal that the Ycalthy classes ^werc in 
dismay. In 1421 the Commune of Prague, under their leader John 
of Zelew, obtained a majority in the city , council. Noble city of 

Prague,^^ wrote a chronicler, it was not the lower clasi^s *who 
formerly governed thee. Now the citizens, the besb known by their 
birth, their riches and their virtues, are put to death or exiled, while 
tailors, shoemakers, working men of all kinds, fill the council ; 
strangers even arc found there ; peasants, who have come from no 
one knows where.^^ However, the wealthy and virtuous class knew 
how to deal with such adversaries. Allying themselves with a por- 
tion of the radicals, they obtained the majority at the next elections. 
John of Zelew was then ipvited to a conference with the council; he 
went, and found himself caught in a trap ; he and his ten companions 
being executed there and then. 

The civil war went on until the decisive battle of Lepau, when the 
people were thoroughly defeated ; their great captain, Procopius 
Magnus, a former iponk, fell surrounded by his officers, and nearly 
the whole of his army. A few hundred fugitives, made prisoners 
during the next few days, were traitorously burnt. 

Thus the lords of Bohemia came out victorious from this great , 
struggle, and the fetters were bound tighter than ever on the necks 
of the people.* In place of the equality of all human beings, and the 
emancipation of wpmen proclaimed by the Taborites, the Catholic 
and Utraquist oligarchy based their parliament on the suffrages of a 
few hundred families ; even the ancient customs of the old Bohemian 
nobility were gradually set aside in favour of the idea of an eldest 
son,^' of the captivity^^ of a married '^oman to her husband, and of 
the right of a brother to dispose* of his sister? either in marriage or 
in a convent. ' * 

The people, politically ruined, turned for consolation to the source 
which had inspired all their efforts, and He ih whom they had trusted 
did not leave thenr comfdHless. A poof* man, Peter of Chilcicky, 
received a viC?w of Christiaia truth than which few ever approached 
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nearer the spirit and teaching of -the discourses by the Lake of 
Gennesaret, 

Chilcicky was opposed to all dogma^ all power, all war, Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself>^^ 
was the essence of his teaching/ He objected to pvery attempt to 
defend the Truth by the sword. The Gospel, he said, could only 
conquer by Love. The •Church must disembarrass itself from all 
power, all wealth, from every tie which binds it to the earth. Power 
both in Church and State was of pagan origin, and therefore no 
Christian man could acdept any public charge or power. Equality 
ought so to prevail among Christians in the presence of good, of 
faith, of charity, that they do not recognise royalty, nor public func- 
tions, nor any titles, nor distinctions. In religious matters the laws 
eraanai*Jpg from Pope or Emperor were not obligatory, I have 
already 'said,^^ he wrote in the SitViry'^- (the Net of the Faith), 
thaticlass distinctions are the body of Antichrist, as well as these 
municipalities and these coats- of- arms where one feels the inspiration 
of Satan.^^ 

The people, he taught, ought not to pay either taxes, tribute, dues, 
interest, nor to perform the forced labour. The true Christian, how- 
ever, cannot demand justice from the Royal Courts, or seek their pro- 
tection. To do so is to jiut one^s confidence and hope in a man, 
and to seek to be avenged by force. To support outrages with 
resignation, to sufiFer persecution, and to forget them, such is the duty 
of every religious man. In his view, war was murder, and its con- 
tinuance had the eiSect of turning a whole people into a nation of 
assassins. He wished that criminals should not be punished but 
converted, and the severest penalty he would admit was banishment 
from the country. 

His writings dre\^, around him a crowd of 'disciples at Chclcicc, 
afld after wardsjtt Kunvald (14?57). They called themselves Brethren 
of the Law of Christ, or the United Brethren. Soon they spread 
into Moravia, into Silesia, into Brandenburg, and into Poland. 
Without any apparent means their agents travelled everywhere ; their 
^poverty, obscurity, democratic sympathies, assisting their object to an 
extent money and organizing energy can never* attain. 


II. 

In Sebastian Brandt^s on6e popular book, The Ship of Pools, the 
first edition of which* appe^ed in 1494, the author complains of the 
arrogance and pride ofHhe rude men of the country Nothing 
can more fdrcibly seUforth the rise of the people in the fifteenth 
century than the tirade of this excelleiwt imperial councillor. The 
Crusades, the renascence of pagan learning, the ri^ of commerce, 
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and the discovery of new worlds, the invention of printing and of 
gunpowder, and even the Black Death, all fought like the stars in 
their courses against feudalism. If in the midst of the revolution 
caused by these important events the serf not only dragged his 
"head out of the collar, but sometindes became grasping and usurious, 
who was to blame but the society that set him the example. 

Side by side with Brandt^s satire on^ the rude men of the 
countrey,^^ one ought to study what the legists say of the condition 
of these mde men while these changes were going on, a condition 
which continued in some countries for lenturies later^ In his 

Histoire des Paysans,^^ M. Eugene Bonnemcre quotes Eenaudon 
as naming no less than ninety-seven seignorial rights which the 
lords in various places claimed as due from the enfranchised serfs. 
These exactions varied from pettifogging claims on the hosjley that 
the viilein^s bees extracted from the lord^s flowers, on the rain-water 
that ran down the ruts of the roads, or for the dust the herd® made 
in going from one pasture to another, until they reached what was 
nothing but organized pillage in the right called De prise de giie et 
de pouvoirie. What the lords left, the clergy took ; there was hardly 
a circumstance in life out of which the latter did not extract a fee. 

Under such a load of exactions it is not surprising that the French 
peasants thought freedom no boon, and that their king, Louis X. 
(1315), had to goad them by insults and taxes to accept his generous 
offers to permit them to purchase their enfranchisement by paying a 
sufficient recompense for the emoluments which their continuance in 
servitude was able to bring him or his successors.^^ This system of 
exaction, instead of lessening grew heavier with each generation. 
The discovery of gunpowder so altered mediaeval warfare that a 
different mode of fortification had to be adopted, the expense of 
which was extracted from the villein. A sens^ of the terrible debt 
owing to the peasants, the ages of wrong during whifth they had bden 
treasuring up their wrath, rendered the lord afraid to put arms into 
their hands ; he was therefore obliged to employ mercenaries, a class 
of professional fighters who were the scourge of Europe. Better, 
said the German proverb, the Turk and the pestilence united than 
the Lansquenet.'^ 

If we want to realize the condition of the labouring classes in 
these last days of feudalism, we ought to read the complaint of the 
poor commons and labourers of France given by Monstrelet, in his 
Chronicles, commencing with a doleful Helas ! Mias ! Mias ! Mias I 
and in which they cry to all the classes above them to regard 
their visages si pitieux et si palles, and their limbs which are no 
longer able to sustain them. As they go from house td house every 
one tells them God .will pnovide. ^^AlasP^ they cry, we are not 
dogs but Christians, and in God we are all brothers 1-^ 
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Little, chance had the labourer in making his appeal on such 
, grounds. For if the agonies of feudalism had rendered its " rude 
men of the countrey” “ insolent,” and changed some of 4he trembling 
" gaspers” into greedy “ graspers ” it had produced* in the wealthier 
classes a kind of delirium. A 'glance at the fashions of the age is 
sufficient. A bal masque in a lunatic asylum, a congregation of fiends j 
such is the effect of ,i^s civil and military costume. Brandt says : 

“ Some theyr neckes charged with coders and chaynes, 

* As golden withythes : theyr fingers full of ringes, 

, Theyr necke^ naked : almost to the raynes, 

Theyr sleeves blasinge lyke a cranys winges.** 

Add to this, tight-fitting hose coming up over the haunches, the two 
halves of the body being of dijfferent and incongruous colours, Absolom- 
like curls, surmounted^ by a jaunty hat with a peacock^s feather, 
shoes snouted with a metal pike, a finger long, looking upwards, and 
ugliness inconceivable, wearing over them a clog also snouted and 
pikedj tJiese courtiers of the fifteenth century looked more like great 
winged insects than men. Every one, says Brant, dressed above their 
station, and many mortgaged their land or sold it outright to keep 
up these outrageous fashions. 

The military costume seemed expressly devised to terrorize. The 
helmets were in some cases arranged so as to give their wearers 
the appearance of a grimadng monster, in others a horrifying 
effect was produced by surmounting them with all kinds of out- 
rageous forms, coloured brilliantly, and rendered dazzling by long 
mantlets streaming and curling. There is a battle by Uccello 
in the Louvre in which the head-dresses of the combatants dance 
about on the black background like great Chinese lanterns. The 
whole harness was in keeping ; if the feet did not look like a ponderous 
wedge, they took the forip of a vulture^s claw. , 

These hollow devils^^ did not express the character of every one 
who shut himself up in them, but they were typical of a ruling class, 
who wished to make the world believe that at a push they were all 
C capable of atrocities such as those committed by the bastard of 
Vauru, who, commanding for the Dauphin at Meaux, had an elm near 
thq moat of that §ity on which were always swinging from eighty to 
a hundred corpses, mostly insurgent peasants . 

III. 

At the very time that Savonarola began to withstand Lorenzo de^ 
Medici, telling him that the Lord spares no one, and has no fear of 
the princes of the earth*, the f^st drops of the coming storm fell in 
Germany. The opening j^ct of the great rising of the German 
peasants occurrefl in 1491^ at Kempten, in Suabia. Two years later 
their famous league of the Bundschuh was formed. •The adoption of a 
peasant's shoe as their cognisance was a ^stroke of genius, full of 
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liuinour and the most touching truth. The confederate peasants held 
nocturnal meetings on the summit of the Hungersberg, one of the 
highest mountains in the Vosges. In 1502^ the Bundschuh ap- 
peared in the See of Spire, where seven thousand peasants rose, 
declaring that they wished to be as free as the Swiss. Both these 
Tisingis failed through treachery, and their leaders were executed. 

In a short time the insurrection brokd out again at Lehn, not far 
from Freiburg in Bavari^. Its leader selected emissaries among the 
wandering mendicants, who induced the peasants of Elsass, of the 
Mark of Baden, of the Black Forest,' *and of a great part of 
Suabia, to declare for the Bundschuh. Tliey held their meetings 
in the valley of the Kinzig, an aflSuent of the Rhine in Wiirtemburg, 
and issued a manifesto in which their complaints and their demands 
touching the woods, pasture-lands, hunting-grounds an^ fisheries, 
were clearly stated. However, they too ,were put down, and their 
leaders, with the exception of the chief, who escaped, suffer«d death. 

It was in the realm of the dissolute Duke Ulrich, of Wiirtem- 
berg, that the next revolutionary society was formed. The con- 
federates admitted into their society only working men, day 
labourers, and small proprietors, as they feared the middle classes 
more than the great nobles. All, of a sudden six thousand 
peasants appeared in arms in the vdlley of Rems. Duke Ulrich, 
finding his threat to whip them home had no cfiect, obtained the 
support of the middle classes by certain concessions and then fell on 
the peasants. He gave up entire communes to be pillaged by the 
lansquenets, who burnt the cottages, violated the women, and com- 
pelled the men to choose between kneeling abjectly, or having their 
legs cut off with a scythe. Any one who knew of a member of the 
Society of Poor Conrad and did not denounce him, be he father or 
brother, was to be put to death. r 

This happened in 1610; before ten years had p^-ssed away Lu^ther, 
like another Prospero, had said the word that unchained the storm. 
It was one of those propitious moments when the powerful seem 
to have the making of a new world in their own hands. Ulrich 
von Hutten and his friend Franz von Sickingen, yainly attempting 
to seize the opportunity, were defeated; both died soon after, 
Sickengen of his wounds, Hutten apparently of chagrin. 

The cause of justice which these great men had trfell to make 
that of Germany fell once more into the hands of the poor and 
ignorant. A*few months aftet Hutten’s death the peasants formed 
the Confederation called the Evangelical Brotherhood. 

Not far from the borders of Bohemia is the little town of Zwickau. 
Here, during Luther^s confinement in theWartburg, arose the sect 
of the Anabaptists. TMs movement, which puzzled and infuriated 
Luther, and ’through his treatment of which he finally lost greater 
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part of his influence, is not difficult to understand. Luther had 
hailed the Bible as a charter of deliverance from tjie tyranny of 
Roman superstition \ the Anabaptists hailed the doctrine of the in- 
ward teaching of the Holy Spirit as a deliverance from the oppression 
of Lutheran teaching. Both were steps in the assertion of indivi- 
dual liberty, both were fraught with danger, but especially that of 
the Anabaptists, becaijse it* was the profounder, the more universal 
truth. Luther by his roughness hardened l^he hearts of these seekers 
after truth, and turned mysticism into fanaticism, and a desire for 
justice into a cry for vengeance. He had delivered the people from 
the priests, but now he wanted to hand them over to the custody of 
the theologians. They cried out by the voice‘of the Anabaptists that 
they would have neither^ the one nor the other, but that they would be 
guided byb the Spirit of God, for in that alone would there be liberty. 

The founders of Anab|iptism were, Nicholas Storch and Max 
Thon?as/i» variously described, but who probably were cloth-makers ; 
Max Stubner, at, one time a student lodging with Melanchthon, and 
Thomas Miinzer. 

Born exactly three centuries before the terrible year of Vengeance, 
Miinzer is the prophet of Revolution. As his birthplace, the Hartz 
Mountains, it is only when seep in the gathering storm, or when 
the damp mists of fanaticism ‘ascending, the great spectre of insur- 
rec‘tion surged above a nature supposed to be the peculiar abode of 
diabolic influence, that Miinzer appears grand. Yet this thorny, 
irritable, restless man, had, as his native hills, a head of granite and 
a heart full of precious ore. He loved tnith, justice, and the Cause 
of the Poor with a passionate vindictiveness which rendered him 
guilty of the very errors he most detested. His father had been 
hanged by the Graf von Stolberg, for what reascjp does not appear. 
Nor are we told how he came to be a priest and a reformer. He 
was'*at first a foll'^wer of the Wittenberg school, but finding Luther^s 
doctrine of inspiration too narrow, he set up the standard of revolt. 
The idea of a permanent inspiration led him to study the works of 
Joachim of Calabria, who in the Middle Age had been regarded as 
a prophet. They taught a doctrine which was afterwards mysteri- 
ously described as the Eternal .Gospel.^^ It spoke of the reign of 
the Holy Spirit when the letter of human erudition would pass away 
and the Spirit would himself write His words on men^s hearts, so 
that a true society of brothers and sisters would arise, the godly 
among men becoming the organ of tile Spirit ; such w6rds as priests 
and clergy would i\o longer «be- heard. This doctrine worked on 
Miinzer like the interior fires in a volcanic land. The min|;led ore 
and dross soon*burst forth in destructive lava. Miinzer preached a 

social revolution. * * • 

And he was but a type of Germany itself, for the whole land was 
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soaked with this same doctrine and believed implicitly in it. The 
various sects in the Catholic Church reproached each other with it, 
their guilt being exactly in proportion to the light and heat of their 
faith. The Franciscans were probably the most inclined to believe 
with Joachim of Calabria, and although the old and the new sects 
were pften bitter foes, there was at bottom a profound unity in the 
work of “the Franciscans, the Lollards, thdi Beghards and the Hussites. 
It was through their con^mon influence that Germany was so satu- 
rated by* a doctrine which was no other than that of the Eternal 
Gospel, and which after all is no misnomek' 

For in reality this Eternal Gospel is but the quintessence of the 
Bible. And at this very moment, 1622-3, Luther^s translations of 
the New Testament and of the Pentateuch had appeared and were 
being widely made known to a people who, up till then,i*had only 
seen the ^^Biblia Pauperum,^^ a sort of , picture-book of Christian 
doctrine. ^ » 

When the seething heart of Germany heard, as something almost 
new, of the constitution and laws of the free Commonwealth which 
Moses founded, it must have responded to the cry of the Psalmist : 

I rejoice at thy word as one that findeth great spoil/^ For it 
was great spoil indeed to find that Qod^s word gave them the right 
to a far happier and nobler society thah that in which they groaned. 
The Pentateuch told them of a state of which the Author was no 
other than the Eternal Himself, where every man was free, and 
where each family had its inalienable right in the land. 

.In the New Testament they learnt that those among whom this 
divine commonwealth had been founded had proved unworthy, and 
another people had been chosen, taken from among all nations. No 
words could exceed in strength those of the New Testament when it 
spoke of the honour and privilege of this elect race. Foreknown, 
predestinated, regenerated, justified, a chosen generation, an *noly 
nation, a peculiar people, kings and priests unto God, it was they 
who were finally to reign on the earth. 

The writings of Luther and other of the reformers, disseminated 
far and wide in the form of little tracts or booklets, illustrated with 
cuts by Cranach, had taught thoui^ands of poor men that this high 
honour was assured to those who exercised repentance towards God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. We must be dull indfeed if we 
cannot imagine the elevation of spirit such a faith would produce in 
any man. The children of generations of down-trodden serfs needed 
a strong tonic to enable them to struggle wit^ the descendants of 
those who had been their masters for ages, and who still possessed 
all the wealth, power, and culture of this world. ' ^ 

As in every movementy there were two sections-^thc one moderate, 
averse to the sword, wishing to, conquer by endurance ; the other, 
extreme and eager to proclaim the war. In its original and fin^il 
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phases Anabaptism, with the exception of its maintenance of the 
ordinances, very closely resembled the views of the Society of Friends. 
But at this crisis the moderate party was gradually drawn into the 
vortex, and supported the insurrection. • 

Certain Anabaptist confessions* of faith give us an idea of the 
beliefs of the two sections of the popular party ; that of th^ nmst 
peaceable may be gathered ftom the principles taught by Gabriel, who 
was a disciple of Jacob Hutter, founder of t^ie Hcrrnhutter, who was 
a disciple of Nicholas Storch, the first of the mystics of Zwickau. 
The points* of the Gabrielilt confession of faith were : — an elect people 
ordained to reign over the earth that they may extirpate evil ; com- 
munity of goods ; no alliance with the unregenerate, either in worship 
or marriage ; adult baptism ; the Lord^s Supper, a fraternal com- 
munion 8jid memorial of Christas death ; faith, a gift of God ; no 
compulsion in matters of ^ faith ; prayer worthless unless inspired; 
capitad ‘punishment, pleadings in courts of law, oaths, all absolute 
power incompatiye with the Christian faith. 

Of the views of the more extreme party we have a summary by 
Melanchthon, their enemy. He describes them as teaching that sin 
is not in infants ; that they do not need any baptism ; that innate 
weakness is not sin, sin only existing when a reasonable man tolerates 
and favours his weaknesses ; that every infant, no matter whether it 
be Turk or Pagan, enters heaven without baptism, for all that God 
has made is good ; that a Christian who rules by the sword can 
neither be prince nor regent, nor exert any authority whatever ; that 
Christians recognise as their superiors only those who are servants 
of the Word of God ; that a Christian ought to possess no property, 
but live in fraternity and community, as did the apostolic society ; 
that there can be no marriage between one wh^ has faith and one 
who has not, such a marriage being prostitution. 

These two sunjmaries of the Anabaptist faith, as held in the 
sixteenth century, give a very good idea of its spirit. But they are 
undoubtedly imperfect, and are rather to be regarded as accentuat- 
ing the points of their witness than as giving a full account of their 
creed. What they held in common with other Christians was not 
the least important part of their*faith. For Anafeaptism was simply 
the outcome in the sixteenth century of that undercurrent of Chris- 
tian faith" dnd XJbristian tradition which had probably never ceased 
among the oppressed and suffering classes since it first flowed from 
the heart and the lips of the Jbivine '•Man who appeared in the form 
of a poor and unletterecl Carpj^ter of Nazareth. 

In this very doctrine of *a permanent inspiration, the Anabaptists 
were manifestly of the arame faith as Thomas k Kempis,'^ Francis of 
Assisi, and Joachim of Calabria, while they appear in nearly all 
particulars the direct descendants of the ]prethren of the Unity, the 
Taborites and the Lollards, • 
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This faith, which had been filtering into the hearts of the poor 
and suffering European people for fifteen centuries, and which had 
burst forth time after time to renovate the established and visible 
Church, was now working with such power that the people felt 
courage enough to demand justice. A manifesto appeared in the 
form of Twelve Articles, setting forth the popular griefs. The first 
Article claimed the right to elect theil* own pastors ; the second 
an arrangement of the tjthes in the spirit of their institution in the 
Old Te^ament; the third is a good specimen of the scope and 
spirit of the whole : — 

“ In the third place, it has been the custom until now to oblige us to be 
bondsmen, which is a miserable state of things, seeing that Olirist, by Ilis 
oblivion-making blood, has released and ransomed the lowest shepherd as 
well as the mightiest potentate, none being exceptW. Therefore, it is written 
in the Scriptures that we are free, and we will be free. Not fliat we will 
have no magistrates ; that is not what God hasttaught us. We are bound to 
Jive according to the law, and not in wantonness ; to love the Lord<buf God, 
jmd in our neighbours to recognise Him ; to do to them ^all we would have 
done to ourselves, as our God in the Supper has commanded us in a parting 
word.’* 

By the fourth it is affirmed to be contrary to justice and charity 
that the poor should have no right tc» take game or catch birds or 
fish in the streams. They add, that ill conformity with the Gospel, 
those who have bought such rights ought to receive an indemnity. 
The fifth claims the woods and forests as the property of the com- 
mune ; the sixth complains of the aggravation of the services 
demanded — the peasants would serve as their fathers according to 
the Word of God ; the seventh requires strict maintenance of the 
agreements having reference to rent and taxes ; the eighth suggests 
a tribunal of arbitration to settle differences between the lords and 
the peasants ; the ninth demands impartiality in justice and the 
maintenance of old customs ; the tenth, that fi^^Jds and pasture- 
lands taken unjustly from the commune be restored ; that the tax 
on the goods of deceased persons should cease, as weighing heavily 
on widows and orphans ; and, finally, the twelfth declares that they 
will give up any of the Articles proved not to accord with the Gospel 
and the Word of God. 

This manifesto appealed so directly to the Christian conscience of 
the land, which Luther had done more than anj^ before him to 
awaken, that all Germany — ^kings, nobles, peasants, friends, .and 
enemies — lookbd to him to takd* the position of arbiter. 

He cannot be accused of wanting cas;:rage at thjs supreme moment, 
or of being untrue to his calling. He rebuked the tyranny of the 
lords, affirming that they had no one to thank for the terrible erup- 
tion which threatened Germany but their own luxury and pride. 

You are, he said, a8«.secular authorities, butchers and blood- 
suckers of the poor people; You sacrifice everything to your out- 
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rageous pride, niitil the people cannot and will not endure you any 
longer/^ To the people he spoke more tenderly, admitting the 
justice of many of their claims, hut assuring them that they would 
be terribly in the wrong if in the name of the Gospel and as Chris- 
tian men they thought of revolt. * The Christian, he said, is a 
martyr ; it is his business to endure all wrongs ; cease, th^n, to 
talk about Christian righf, and say rather that it is natural right 
you vindicate ; for the Christian religion copamands you to suffer in 
all things and to complain only to God/^ * 

So far Tiuther was rJght ; both among Catholics and Heretics, 
among peasants as well as among princes, all kinds of evil had come 
from confusing the laws of the visible world with those of the kingdom 
of Heaven. But he himself shows how deeply this error is implanted 
in Christendom, since tl^roughout his remonstrance he falls into the 
same mingling of the two spheres. To introduce into this great 
sociah and political struggle one of the laws of the kingdom of 
Heaven the mos^ opposed to the laws of Nature ; Resist not evil, 
but if a man strike thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other 
also to quote texts enforcing Christian patience on men enduring a 
load of injustice, which had crushed the life out of them and their 
ancestors for ages ; to cry, To suffer, to suffer, the cross, the cross, 
behold what the law of Christ teacheth,^^ was to show that the great 
Doctor of the Bible had not himself understood its teaching, but was 
still enthralled in mediaeval confusions. 

The doctrine of Grace, which he as well as all great Christian 
teachers in every age have proclaimed, ought to have made it clear 
to him that these admonitions of the New Testament were only 
intended for those who have received grace to understand and obey 
them ; and that to represent them as binding ov^ other men is the 
surest way of destroying all their influence in the world. .His 
remonstrance, the^'cfore, instinct as it is with a fervent desire for the 
glory of God, the peace of Germany, and the welfare of its oppressed 
people, really proposed that the sword of justice should be sheathed, 
and that the greatest criminals should be left unpunished simply 
because they were the masters. It was endorsing, at a supreme crisis 
in European history, Wicliffs frightful paradox, God must serve the 
Devil.^^ Anabaptism of the fiercer type was the reply to this monstrous 
propositio*n,* and is another instance of the truth of the words, By 
thine own sins will I correct thee.^^ 

What drove the Christian conscience into still more ineztii^icable 
confusion was that Luther ow^ed his extraordinary position ^to the 
fact that he had taught v^ith unusual force the doctrine called 
EvangelicaV^ and had« therefore intensified the idea that all who 
were not justified by faith were the thralls of Satan, more or less his 
instruments, and certainly doomed to per4ition. Were*Christians to 
obey such men — were they to allow theii rulers to snatch the very 
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Bread of Life out of their mouths, and so force them and their children 
' into the kingdom of darkness ? It was no want of charity to call rulers 
like Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, and Pope Alexander II., limbs of the 
devil. Could St» Paul's admonitions not to resist the power refer to 
such? ^^The Eternal GospeP^ offered a deliverance from this 
dilempia. It was not the letter of a former inspiration, but a pre- 
sent, ever-living, ever-teaching Spirit that was to be their guide. 
Besides, the' last age of tlgie world had come, the long-expected Vindi- 
cator of Divine Justice was at band, and that time the Bible 
prophecies should be ushered in by a greav war in which the saints 
should take the kingdom and possess it for ever and ever. 

This idea of the Eeign of the Saints,^'' this thought that the time 
was at hand when Christ would take unto Himself His great power 
and reign, and that His saints were to prepare the w-ay by' taking a 
two-edged sword in their hand and executing vengeance on the rulers 
of a doomed world, was the secret source of the strength of 6he*great 
revolt which now ensued. Leaders arose, generally, preachers or old 
soldiers; but every class in society was represented, the wealthy 
middle-class by the desperado, James Rohrbach, familiarly called 
Jacquet, the perpetrator of ^^the Terror at Weinsberg;^^ the higher 
class by the Chancellor Wendel Hiplqr, who was the statesman of the 
movement ; and by the young noble, Plorian Gcyer van Geyersberg, 
its Bayard. 

Who can touch pitch and not be defiled ? The very spirit of 
Justice itself cannot work through human nature without the Spirit 
of Love having to weep over much outrageous injustice and many 
acts of desperate cruelty. No movement of this kind has ever taken 
place without the friends of Justice finding themselves allied with 
brigands and doub^f-dyed traitors. If the commandcr-in-chief, Goetz, 
the Knight of the Iron-hand, cannot be thusistigmatized, he at least 
had no real sympathy with his army, and was oniy drawn into^ the 
movement by the hatred he shared in common with the German 
nobility against the clergy and the burgher class. Under the 
influence of .leaders like Jacquet, the war became sanguinary; all 
the villagers were forced to join, and* the peasant hordes ranged ov^er 
Germany like a new invasion of Huljs and Goths. From the French 
frontier to the Danube all Germany was up : there were at least a 
hundred thousand peasants in arms. 

A moment of possible victory came when the peasant armies sur- 
ToundQd Senestjhar Georg, the general of the troops of the Suabian 
Confederation ; but it was lost, and |i*uickly aft^r the peasants were 
defeated in ^the battle of Boeblingen. ‘The lords took signal ven- 
geance, and in expiation of the Terror Weinsberg was set on fire. 
During four days* and four nights a sea of flames rose towards 
heaven. Two^thousand people sayed themselves ; but all else — women, 
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children, cattle^ and houses — fell a prey to the deyastating elements. 
As a foregroui^, Jacquet and the Black Hofman, the Hecate of the 
'war, underwent the agony of being slowly roasted. 

Miinzer was in despair^ and his letters and l^s manifestoes are 
the wild curses of a man who krmws that both he and his cause are 
lost. He met theXJerman princes with eight thousand followers at 
Prankenhausen. At the end of ah hour the battle was lost, and five 
thousand peasants lay dead or wounded on the field. Miinzer was 
taken, and after being tortured was put to death. On the scaffold 
he exhorted the princgi? who were present to be good, just and 
equitable to the poor and feeble, often to read the Bible, and 
especially the Book of Kings. Do not think,^^ he said, this will 
last for ever. One day, unless you are enlightened, I shall be 
avenged. A man like? me does not die.’^ 

But 'ihicy took no hoed of the prophet. The peasants were 
slaughtered by hecatombs. The Seneschal Georg travelled over 
the country accompanied by twelve executioners. From Ulm, 
where the citizens had foreseen the demand and had apprenticed 
persons to the executioner^s art, the leader of its mercenaries ran 
through Suabia and Franconia, putting all to death who fell into his 
power. All who uttered the word Gospel” were hanged ; this man, 
Berthold Archelin by namq,* boasted that he had hung twenty 
peasants a day. No doubt the ^prentice hands made the most of the 
practice. The Margrave of Baireuth and Anspach travelled from 
village to village with moving gibbets. In order not to lose time, 
he generally seized the first hundred peasants and decapitated or 
blinded about twenty, cutting off the wrists of the others. But 
nothing, perhaps, gives a more terrible idea of the horrible brutality 
of the soldiery the German nobles employed to ^maintain their power 
than the fate of Miinzer^s wife, a poor young woman of humble birth. 
On* the eve of becoming a mother, she was dragged into the camp of 
the Princes, to whom she had been surrendered by the inhabitants 
of Mulhouse. Exposed to every outrage, she asked for a weapon to 
kill herself. She was violated in the presence of the army and died 
on the spot. • 

• The slaughter of the sheep did not end with tte first few months 
of vengeance. Four years ifter the battle of Frankenhausen, 
Charles -V*. issued a decree, ordaining that every Anabaptist, no 
matter of what sex or age, must be put to death either by the sword 
or by fire, or by any other means, g.nd without any previous judicial 
inquiry. After this, Anabaptist martyrdoms are continually occur* 
ring. In more than one case the victims were undoubtedly 
Christians of 4;he highqgt order. George Wagner, who suffered at 
Munich, was a man of such irreproachal^le conduct that even the 
prince was dolorously affected at having to send him«.to the stake.” 
His wife, holding her children in her^rms, threw herself on her 
VOL. XLV. , 3 k. 
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knees^ and begged him with sobs to let them save his life. But he, 
turning his eyes toward Heaven, said, ' My Fat\|^r, many things 
here below are dear to me* I love my wife, I love my children, my 
friends, my life ; fbut Thou art still more dear than wife, children, 
friends, or life. Nothing shall separate me from Thy love. 1 am 
Thine, body and soul. I am ready to die for Thee and the truth : 
Thou alone art. the 'life. ^ Another was* Balthasar Hiibmeier, who 
was burned at Vienna, in 1528 ; his wife, who encouraged him at the 
stake, being drowned three days afterwards in the Danube. Hiibmeier, 
a pupil of Dr. Eck, and one time professck’ of Catholic theology at 
Ingolstadt, is believed to have been the first who taught the principle 
of universal religious liberty. In this he was centurie^s before his 
age, and of course far in advance of all “ the Reform ers,^^ who, to 
quote the words of Dr. Schaff, in his " History of the Creqds,^^ felt 
the extermination of the Anabaptists necessary for the salvation of 
the churclily Reformation and of social ordcr.^' Lutl^^r,« who 
showed more heart than Melanchthon, writes to his brother-in-law : — 
It is a lamentable thing that they should finish up in this way 
with these poor people. But what is to be done? God intends 
that it may spread a terror in the people. Otherwise, Satan w'ould 
do worse than the princes do now.^^ 

(I 

IV, 

God intends that it may spread a terror in the people. Here is the 
secret of the long and doleful history of Christendom, ending after 
nineteen centuries in its people being almost entirely alienated from 
that which the Churches teach as the Gospel, 

Poor people, it is sometimes said with surprise, believe they will 
go to heaven simpU. because they have suffered so much on earth. 
What is this but faith in the Justice of God^ 

This obstinate belief in a final reign of Justice?, the last consola- 
tion of the poor and the oppressed, was the secret of the great 
uprising we have been considering, and this was why they hailed 
with such joy the first proclamation of the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, ’ vt 

When the outcasts of Jerusalem 'found that the chief object tfiat 
Jesus Christ had was to proclaim a reign of Justice and to establish 
it on earth ; when they saw that with Him the advantage of indi- 
viduals was only regarded as it helped to establish or illustrate the 
kingdom of Heaven ; when they found that in pursuit of this object 
he was not afraid to rebuke offend ers^however pious, respectable, or 
highly placed — faith in God and man on6e more rose in their hearts, 
and in their unw'onted joy they made the streets of Jerusalem 
resound with thOt cry : y Blessed is the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord; Hosanpa in the highest 

Such a view of the Gocpel will not, I am conscious, appeal to a 
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society like ours, based on the idea that every individual necessarily 
seeks his own advantage. What consoles the oppressed masses is not 
the promise of personal profit, even when it takes the form of eternal 
felicity, but the certainty that Justice will be vindicated. 

And because this Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven is not preached 
in England, Christiftns have not recognised that the primary object 
of their calling is that tht^ should at all cost devote themselves to 
bringing about the reign of Justice on earjh. 

To do so would doubtless involve the same results it has always 
done. For injustice is so great a degree the basis of our society, 
and the progress of injustice is so rapid, that to make any real stand 
against it will certainly lead to the charge of stirring up the people, 
and possibly to a fate similar to His against whom this accusation 
was first? brought. 

In the fourteenth century there was no book more popular than 
Tha Vision of Piers Plowman,^^ The Individual Christian, the 
Poor hard-working Man, Human Nature, the Church, are all repre- 
sented in the character of Piers Plowman, and ^by a profoundly 
Christian thought, Jesus Christ in His suflFering and humiliation is so 
identified with Piers Plowman that the poet cannot distinguish who 
it is he beholds. In the nineteenth passus he falls into a dream during 
Mass : * 

“ * And sodeynly me mette 
That Piera the Plowman 
Was peynted al blody, 

And com in with a cros 
Before the coniune people, 

And right lik in all thynges 
To oure lord Jhesus. 

‘ And thanne called I Conscience* 

To kenne me the sothe ; 

Is this .Ihesns the justere quo^Hjl, 

That Jews did to dethe ? * 

* Or is it Piers the Plowman 
Who peynted Hym so rede ? 

“ * Qnod Conscience and kneeled tho. 

This arn Piers armes 
Hise colours and his cote armure 
Ac he t^at cometh so blody 
Is Christ with his cross, 

Couquero’ir of Christene.’ *’ * 

• 

This is thefaith that has ever lain dormant in the heart of the people, 
the faith that found voice and action in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, and again in onr own times. If that faith is mute 
to-day, it is because there is no heart in the suffering ^wor. 'IJie rich 
have taken from tjiem their 4oae little ewe lamb — the Gospel of 
the kingdom of Heaven, aid have offered them in its place a change- 
ling they do not care t(/ accept. 

5.ich.\bd Hsatb. 
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W HAT is this power maleficent, 

Wherefrom the Knights of St. Stephen's arc bent 
To deliver the souls of the innocent ? 

They had done with the Highlancler's feather bonnet, 
Having spoken weightily upon it; 

A fever j due to our luckless trade 
With Madagascar, had been allayed ; 

But not at the call of the purse or the feather 
The Knights, all one- minded, were banded together. 
Oblivious of party ; not even the Bill 

For giv^iJg th^ir own, with a flourish, to wives. 
Had sufficed with such generous ardour to fill 
Their speeches, or knit them in it^ord and in will. 

As this question which clearly cut into their lives. 

This is^ no frivolous matter, — a, topic 

Which touches them nearer than the Tropic,* — 

Nearer than houses, dearer than lands ; 

Here are their little ones thrown on their hands, 

«• w 

To guard from the ravage 
Of something most savage ; 

*To save frorri some truculent claimant. that stands 

And faces the man with its sTirfhieJess demands ; 

That has crouched by the hearth, ^ 

And sprung up on the path, 

* ♦ • 

^ See March 27, 1JS84, Debate on Mr, Bryce's Infants' Bill. 
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That would suddenly open its reptile jaws. 

That would stealthily seize in its cat-like claws ; 
Some lurking devil, some hooded snake, 

That watches the time and the season to slake* 
Its wrath on the man and his motherless brood, 
Having no parf in either. 


I stood, ' 

I wait^ed, I watched, as they took up the word, 

And I deemed it so^Sic tale of romance that I heard, 
Some olden story 
Of dragon hoary. 

Of fabulous dragoi#, that over-bold 
Iladicome from despoiling the lambs in the fold 

To threaten the* lambs with the tender blue eyes, 
Thd tender blue eyes and the fleeces of gold ; 

But I ^aw that the speakers believed in their cries, 
Believed in some enemy lying in wait 
For the children of men, and were keen to abate 
Of this power perverse the inordinate claim, — 

To hush and to crush and* expose it to shame, 

Or to bone it and render invertebrate. 


What is this terror, this name of fear 

That they shun to prqnounce, that I tremble to hear ? 

The name of this vampyre that fastens and thrives 
On the tender young lives 

Of the children, — this foe, whose meite shaiSl^W. appals, — 

The name of this gpoiler for justice that call^ 

' And thj^t justice, as such has no choice but to smother. 
To stamp out th^ life of, or build up in walls, — 

God comfort the children — this fiend is their mother 

» 

• 

Yes, they give up its name,, but they publish no deed 
Of the malice supernal wherefor it must bleed. 

^ IJibat are the sins that have cost so dear ? 

You have shown much panic, but little proof. 

There are voices that speak on the woman^s behoof, 

Knights of St. Stephen's, is it clear 
That your foe is piolk lhan a shadowy fear ? 


If so dim and dateless the woman's crime. 
Let us find her track on the path of .time. 
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She has come from far, she has journeyed slow. 

Her lot was hard, her state was low ; 

Though she stands to-day and asks in her pride 

For an equal place by her partner’s side ; 

Though she claims that none ‘have a right to wrest 

The child from the free-hold of her breast— 

Though she holds that the larger huhian need — 

The need of tlir^ infant for a mother, 

The woman who bore it, and no other, 

o 

Is more than all nieeties of creed, ' 

This fair pretender has been a squaw, 

Known little of mercy, and less of law, 

Has served in the ruder times as a beast 
Of burthen, and now, in the blind old !]dast 
Is kept in a cage, and accounted o£ yet 
No more than a bird, or a marmozet ; 

She has come on her way through much dishoqour. 

Hers the pity, not hers the blame. 

Hers the sorrow, but whose the shame 
If she bears some marks of the slave upon her ? 

As pilgrim of progress, the womait is late ; 

But her tardy arrival is due to the weight 

She has borne, which though lightened, the cost of endeavour. 

The part most endearing, must double for ever. 

What share is this claimant’s in those whom the state 
Would guard from a love it holds direr than hate ? 

Is she here b^ to fashion and bring to the birth 
The seed of man’s sowing — to bear, like the earth. 

That needs not the pity we give to the brute*. 

Being dead and insensate — her perilous fruit ? 

« 

Not so, for she suffers ; dear G\)d, she can feel I 
And the bone *bf her bone you# may take, and^ appeal 
As of right to the law, is her own in a sense 
Which can never be known. 

Save for this thing alone : 

^e child that is reared at, her body’s expense. 

• - 8 !, 

Her part is a growing burthen to bbar, 

Present labour and after care ; • 

The prodigal need to give of her best, 

To^squander herself through the live-long hours; 
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A sacrifice of perennial birth, 

A bondage binding her soul to earth. 

Keeping it down with a chain of flowers ; 

A swift life-current that sets to her breast, , 

And leaves her happy and dispossest, 

With fading beauty and ^minished powers ; 

A tender torment, a^ricpless pain, 

A very passion of fond unrest: ^ 

Such is the loss\and sudh the gain, 

• Of the womajpfVhom love has crowned and blest. 

This her portion ; and what is assigned 
To the abler body, the master-mind ? 

*• ^ ^ # 

What unto hers his^share in the plan 
•Which Nature, the mother 
(Like many another) 

Who favours her sons, has required of the man ! 

We ask, what evil beneath the sun 

Has your lifers co-partner, the woman done. 

That you seize possession 
By brute aggression. 

Or yield but a figment of her own 
As who should fling to a dog a bone ? 

Why for her must there be no I’ight, 

But the man’s gloved hand in its feudal might ? 

Why on this shore where breath so free 
Is drawn '^neath the cincture of the sea, 

Must the mother’s tender heart and handy 
Alone be riven by cruel bands ? 

Why with a human right at stake. 

Must an old-world code still claim to break 
The word of life, with its holy trust 
In woman, and by an act unjust 
Wrest froi£ the victim thus reviled. 

Her more than equal shafe in the child ? 

Why^ this land of even measure 
Must only the mother hold her treasure — 

Hers by a right that goes beyond 
All other rifeht, a nature-bond — 

Compared with which the titled wealth 
Of men ^is commogaly mere stealth — 

Hold it but at a tyrant^s pleasure, ^ 

Still subject to unrighteous seizure ? 
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Ye fervent advocates of light, 

Eetained to vindicate the right, 

Why take the law yourselves, and place 
Your needier partners under grace ? 

With nothing proven but yout fears. 

No witnesses but woman's tears. 

How have you seized upon and* hurled 
This woman^s chartey in the dust, 

How dared from out the pale to thrust, ^ 
And so to outlaw half the world 

Knights of St. Stephen's, are you met 
Your bond upon the sea to set ? 

Think you with overmastering pride 
To turn the ever-rising tide 

Of justice and of liberty ? 

You will not turn it, valiant Knights, 

Whose fathers wrung their chartered rights 
From wrongful hands on Runnymead ; 
Our rights to us are ten-fold dear. 

And love for them will cast out fear ; 

Not profitless our hearts wilh bleed 
For ever, love shall make us free ! 

Your faith is ours, and yours our Creed, 
Your mothers, sisters, mates are we ! 

Think of it well, ye men of might. 

Who sit and watch by day and night 
The signs of caning change, and see 
In that which % what is to be. , 

You note the part, and not the whole. 

You scorn our impact overmuch, 

And do not feel the finer touch 
That helps the future to control. 

f* 

Nor are you wise to circumvent 

The friends of custom and 'of rule. 
While coldly leaving to their bent 
The lawless, the incontinent. 

The soft and too-confiding fobl. 

* 1 

« I, 

Behold the wife constrained to pari; * 

Her life in twain, in legal bands « 

Idly eating hey busy heart, • 

Vainly wringing her empty hands. 
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Wearing out in prayer the knees 

That should have been her children's lap, 
Spoiled of all but her silken ease — 

A moaning creature in a trap, 

Wishing that hers had been the state 

Of the mother who never knew married mate ; 

So free to cherish, and eke, provide • 

For the infant Tby whom her hands ar^ tied ; 
Free if the rnillS* should, fail in her breast, 

And she and the c^ld be too hard prest. 

To hurry it into the grave to rest. 

I 

0 ye who loose, 0 ye who bind, 

Yohf tender merefes are not kind ! 

# 

•WJio breaks must pay ; the law is just, 

And she who breaks the double trust 
Of man an& nature, needs must feel 
The double pang which both can deal ; 

The Christ could write her sin in dust 

And make her judges share her shame, 
But not the Christ hinj^elf could heal 
The wounds with which the woman slays 
The faith of men that she betrays ; 

Annulled for her the common claim ; 
Unless that pity make appeal, 

Her heart must break upon the wheel. 

But, think you, that the love, whose root 
In woman’s heart has borne for fruit * 
All that we |trive for, know, or feel 
Of good, will bear the bruising heel 
For ever, or that, deep and pure. 

Knowing itself, it will endure 
To hold no part in love secure 
But just the portion of the*brute ? 

Th&re^Sfands a cloud, a little cloud, 

/ Upon the brink of coming time, 

Its morning presence scarce avowed, 

But gatheriifg to the poon-day prime ; 
No bigger than a man’s closed hand, 

It darkens still, and still it grows. 

And it will open on our land , , 

As time its fulness shall disclose, — 
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Will flood the world in every part. 

Grown to the size of woman’s heart. 

« 

With no vaii^-glorious defiance, 

She comes to claim her human right, — 

With heart to feel, no heart to fight, 

Or hand to wring enforced compliano®. 

Only, the noblest love a space 
WilL haply seek some safer place, 

What, while the altars, bright of old 
With purest flame, will languish cold 
The waves of passion turn and roll, 

A silent current to the pole ; 

The baffled mother-instinct use 
Its means to wider ends, diffuse 
Its benedictions in a sphere 
Wliere larger love, and not so near, 

Will cost the human heart less dear. 

This woman’s love released, unbound. 

Turned thankless out from home and hearth, 
May reach of earth the farthest rbpnd. 

May lighten many an unknown path ; 

But not unfelt will be the cost 
Of that hard-dealing which has lost 
From homely use, but for a day 
The best of love, and sent away. 

To sublimate itself in space. 

The power whijh should sublime the race. 

< 

Knights^ of St. Stephen's, mark the cloud*. 

The little cloud that shows on high, — 

Nb thunder pealing, long and loud, 

No^flash electric cleaves the sky ; 

But still the cloud which means the storm, 

The little cloud that takes the form 
Of man^s closed hand grows dark and dense, 

And weighted with a leaden sense 
Of wrong endured through silent years — 

The force pf long-unheeded« tears. • 

i 

With what slight creatures will you wive 
In coming days, O men of pride, • 

When those of us who greatly strive^ 

Are .driven homeless from your side? 
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You do not well to make the gate 
Of entrance to your halls so strait. 

That access to the heaven within 
The highest hearts no more may win ; - 
You do not well to rest' your hope 
On natures of a narrower scope, 

And leave, the shuls which, like your own. 

Aspire, to find their way alone, -r 
To go dowiii childless to their graves 
‘The while yojt get your sons of slaves. 

Emily Pfeiffer. 
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T he discussions of recent years have made us all familiar with the 
process by which institutions are developed from small begin- 
nings and simple forms into highly finished and complex organisms, 
rich in the possession of a variety of means by which to attain their 
end or subserve its attainment. But it ds no less true, if less fre- 
quently observed, that in the course of their development institutions 
sometimes seem to lose sight of their original aim, or are at least 
led aside from the pursuit of it. For the sake of finding powerful 
means to their end, or of securing other objects at the same time, 
men construct a number of instruments and undertake a number of 
enterprises which are indeed connected with the main end, but which 
often grow to such dimensions as to make them forget or misconceive 
the end itself. The means obscure the end, the , organization becomes 
so vast and complex a thing that it stands by its own strength, and 
exists for its own sake. There is in fact a perverting and corrupting 
influence at work in all the growths of time which is no less natural 
than is the process by which each organism develops what it needs 
for its life, and lives by such development. Thus tw^ice in its history^ 
has the Christian Church become'^ so much entangled with 
institutions and notions which had little or nothing to do with its 
original purpose, that violent efforts and struggles were'liefeded to 
set it free, first from the association of its ministers with p|aces of 
temporaj power and wealth ; secondly, Irom a vast growth of usages 
and fancies which were placing encum^vafices and^ hindrances to its 
efficiency and its essential character. became necessary to lop off 
much that had been naturally evolved, because in the process of evo- 
lution influences had come* in which turned the growth into false 
^ * A LectiliLre, delivered at Ahe London Institution, February, 1884. 
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directions. To give the original purpose free scope for working itself 
rightly out, a fresh start had to be made. Another illustration may 
be found in our jurisprudence. Most, I will not say all, of the law 
reforms of recent years have been efforts to prune away redun- 
dancies and excrescences which*were all the results of the evolu- 
tionary process, but had become mainly noxious. Simplicity had to 
be secured by recurring to first principles, by asking what tKe main 
object was, by rejeiiting whatever led towards it by too circuitous a 
path. \ # 

Universities have ^pericnced the same tendencies. In them 
also complexity and a rich variety of instruments and appliances, 
growing naturally out of the search for useful means, have thrown 
into the background the original purpose of the institution. The 
means have obscured iftie end. You*may train a climbing plant against 
the warf of a house to adorn it and shelter the masonry from beat- 
ing^ rajn, but if it be suffered to grow unchecked, its shoots will rise 
and spread till they darken the windows and loosen the stones, and 
make the chambers unwholesome with infiltcring moisture. So the 
expedients and devices whereby men have sought to enrich and 
adorn and strengthen Universities, and fit them for their work, have 
often been the parents of evil, sometimes because they have trans- 
gressed economic laws, somejilnes because they have attracted so much 
activity and zeal as to deaden the interest that ought to have been 
given to the main functions and duties of the University itself. That is 
why it may be worth while from time to time to consider even at this 
late day, when Universities have lasted so long and done so much, 
what is their true nature and mission ; what are their essential 
attributes and their simplest form. The inquiry is practical, not only 
because we are often reforming our existing Universities, but because 
we are founding new ones. Three years ago (me for which a great 
fixture may be |)redicted came into being at Manchester, nor is it 
unlikely that we shall see other great towns following this example. 

Setting aside all questions of etymology or ancient usage, we may 
for practical purposes define a University as a body of men engaged 
in teaching the highest knowledge. It is not necessary that they 
should be teaming every braijch of knowledge, though some have 
tried to fix this meaning on 'the word; for there have been some 
institutiosrti' which every one takes to be Universities from whose 
action certain branches of the highest knowledge are omitted. But 
we shall agree that a University ought to te§ch a variety of 
branches, and among these the highest, else how are we to dis- 
tinguish it from ‘a school Br *a place of purely technical inistruc- 
tion ? Let ais see thgn what is essential to an institution founded 
to give such teaching. . ^ ^ 

Here, however, we are met by an objection oq the threshold. 
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Are Universities needed at all in an age when books are abundant and 
’ cheap^ and when from books every kind of knowledge is obtainable ? 
They grew up in days when printing was unknown. Might not those 
who teach in them just as well print what they have to say, since 
thepby the expense of bringing learners together to listen would be 
avoided, and time be also saved, not to add that many men can 
express themselves better on paper ? • 

Though none of you will think such an objection serious, it 
affects so many people, half unconsciously, as to deserve an 
answer. The answer is twofold. Univefi^Uies where learners are 
gathered to listen to oral teaching are useful, almost as useful 
as in the days before printing, because the learners listen jn common 
and associate together, not only in the lecture-room but out of it. 
The sympathy of numbers, fhat mysteribus sympathy* which 
heightens every emotion, and makes ordinary men capable of heroisms 
or of crimes, stimulates their interest in their studies. They discuss 
with one another what they read and hear ; they search for truth 
in company, and the love of truth and of their ‘studies entwines 
itself with friendships made to last for life. The second ground 
is the influence of the teacher^s personality, if he have a real gift for 
teaching, upon his hearers. This same sympathy of one human 
being with another, which is so pofept in many forms, operates 
through look and voice and manner, and gives life to facts or 
reasonings which set forth in the pages of a book would seem hard and 
cold. And the teacher himself, if of a sympathetic turn, is inspired 
by his pupils. You know the story of the ancient philosopher who 
called his disciples his wings, on whom he soared into the upper 
air. In oral teaching, ideas present themselves in a more emotional 
atmosphere, and often shape themselves in more vivid language than 
when a man writes klone. The imagination is stimulated and illus- 
trations rise to the lips. He who is brought face to^face with a hearer 
feels more keenly the primary duty of making his own meaning . 
perfectly clear, and of so developing his theme in the natural succes- 
sion of ideas sis to carry the listening mind along with him, step by 
step. Hebce it is that so many of ‘the best ^books, and especially 
of those books which make abstract or technical\ubject8 compre- 
hensible to the lay public, have grown out of oral lectures. This 
old fact in human nature — mind telling on mind as eyd^Tsieets eye — 
is true now as it was in the days of Plato or of Abelard. ^ Famous 
teachers producing effects by their teac^hing have been less irequent 
of late years in England, because qu^^ Universities did not teach in 
the last century, and have bestowed ii^ this century more pains on 
examining than on teaching. Yet among us»they are mot unknown, 
though it is more often thiiongh conversation than through public lec- 
turing that the teacher influences the pupil ; while in other countries. 
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especially in Germany, there have been brilliant instances, none more 
remarkable than that of Hegel. Our concludon mt\st therefore be* 
that, although he who is debarred from access to a University is far 
better oft' now than he would have been five centuiries ago, because he 
has printed books, cheap and plintiful, to teach him, he is still at so 
great a disadvantage compared with those to whom that access is 
open that the importance bf public oral teaching can scarcely be held 
to have diminished.* , 

I return to our 'definition of a] University. It is d body of 
persons tc?aching the higJiest knowledge, that knowledge which is of 
most woi’th to men, either because it deals with their highest 
interests, appeals to their noblest feelings, evokes their finest powers, 
or because it is at the root of their practical achievements, forms the 
basis of ^ their controf of Nature, supplies the explanations of the 
phenomena of their own life, guides them in the path of moral and 
social advancement. Vfe shall not quarrel over what is to be 
included in the term ; in fact, we shall agree that the more it 
includes the better, that every branch of knowledge which can be 
treated in a scientific manner, reduced to order and expounded as a 
body of correlated principles, is proper for a University; although it 
is not necessary that each and every University should undertake it. 
As investigation and study carry us further onward, and subjects, 
which were formerly only practical arts, are brought within the 
domain of science, so does the sphere of a University constantly 
widen. Therefore we may say that our ideal University must in 
these days provide instruction not only in the subjects consecrated by 
old tradition, such as theology, metaphysics, logic, grammar ; but in 
history, archaeology, philology, and all such groups of languages as 
are sufficiently known; in the social sciences, such as politics, 
comparative and conptructive jurisprudence, t^be laws of various 
coifntries, econoipics in all its branches ; in mathematics, in the 
sciences of observation and experiment, even in the applied sciences, 
such as mining and metallurgy, agricultural chemistry, practical 
mechanics. This width, this universality, this catholic* acceptance of 
all knowledge as worthy to be dealt with scientifically, will be the 
first note of onr true and perfeeft University. 

The second will be its freedom. By this I mean that it will not 
only be*acefessible to all comers, free from any distinction of births 
place, cljfiss or creed ; but that it will allow any one who comes to 
study any subject he pleases, whether or no he studies ftn^r other 
subject or enters ^for*a regular course. Experience proves that as 
soon as one begins to preSc^e fixed courses, one repels many who 
ought to be* attracted* They may not care for the other topics 
included in the course, or unay not have 4he capacity for mastering 
them. They may want the time, or the paoney, needed for following 
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right through a course of three or four, or even five years, such as 
our Universities have hitherta prescribed. Yet they may be ^ust the 
men who by zeal, industry, or ability are fitted to profit by and adorn 
a place of learniug, and to turn what they there receive to the service 
of the commonwealth. ^ 

Do you then,^^ some one may say, reject the traditional and still 
established view that a University ought Co prescribe regular courses 
of instruction to its students ? Do you deny that a corporation of 
learned men, with all the experience of the past behind them, and all 
their special knowledge within them, are be^.ter fitted to tell a young 
man what subjects he ought to study, and in what order he ought to 
take them, than he is to discover this for himself - 

By no means. Let the University prescribe her course or courses, 
specifying what each shall contain, and what degrees or prizes shall 
reward proficiency in each. Let her induce as many slcudents as 
possible to follow these courses and thereby obtain a complete and 
thorough training. The degrees and prizes will help to secure that. 
But let her not therefore reject the rest who have not the time or 
means, the needs or opportunities, to follow these regular courses, but 
who nevertheless come thirsting for knowledge, and anxious to quaff 
it at the purest source. Place guards if you like at the doors of 
your examination halls, but let your lecture-rooms stand always 
open, like the churches of Catholic Europe, so that thereby even the 
passing wayfarer may hear the voice and be drawn in. 

Our third note is that the University must teach. You may 
think it superfluous to say this. Is it so w^hen we have two bodies 
in the United Kingdom, out of the eleven which the law calls 
Universities, and yet which do not teach and have nothing to do with 
teacliing ? They are the outcome of our miserable religious feuds, 
and one of them, the new Royal University in Ireland, has risen on 
the ruins of a true University, which consisted of a group of teaciiing 
bodies ; nevertheless, even these two, they have done, or may do, some 
useful work, and I mention them not for the sake of disparaging them, 
but only to point out that they are not Universities in the proper and 
historical sense of the word. They afe examining boards. The true 
University is a teaching body. She is nothing ress and nothing 
more, because that is enough. Her business is to give the facts 
which make up knowledge, to give the method which connects and 
harmonizes those facts ; to give the impulse which disposes^^s to turn 
our knowledge^of these facts andi methods to good account. This last is 
the highest duty which the University Jkas to aischarge, and which her 
conditions specially fit her to dischargi . The most powerful teacher 
is he who can vivify knowledge, who cam surround it«with an atmo- 
sphere of imagination and emotion, whov can give a sort of concrete 
reality to abstract propositions. All knowledge is desired as a pre- 
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condition to emotion and action, and tHough some subjects, such as 
pure mathematics, for instance, may seem far removed from the sphere * 
of action, yet even in them the imagination is not idle. It is the 
potent agent in discovery, and the sense of intellectual beauty, 
which the relations of number find form disclosed in the higher 
mathematics awaken, is itself an emotion, one which it is among 
the rarest gifts of genius to use and cultivate. To give stimulative 
teaching — teaching* which, while it insists upon the • most exact 
accuracy in observing and criticizing and remembering, always 
appeals ter the discursiji* reason and the creative imagination — this 
is the main function of a University. If it does this, it does every- 
thing ; if it fails to do this, it does nothing. 

In presenting these as the three distinguishing functions of a 
compleffc; and perfect 'University, that it shall teach, that it shall 
teach everything deserving scientific treatment, that it shall admit 
every one freely to its teaching, 1 have omitted three things at least 
which some of you may have been accustomed to think essential — 
the conferring of degrees, the prosecution of research, and the pos- 
session of endowments. Are wc justified in omitting them? 

A degree was originally merely a license to teach, and was 
bestowed as a sign that the student had learnt enough to be qualified 
to instruct others. It means nothing more than a step, and the 
lower degrees indicated the steps by which a man mounted to the 
doctorate where he was a fully prepared, trained and authorized 
teacher. In the very first days there were of course no such titles, 
and when they began to be used, they were not so much titles as 
descriptions ; but in the progress of time, the degree being the natural 
conclusion and crown of a course of study, it came to be regarded 
as the legitimate fruit of University years, and not only those who 
meant to teach but ^11 others sought to obtairf it as a title. Since 
only Universities^gave the degree, men got to think that the peculiar 
attribute of a University was to give it, and the popular notion of 
a University in most minds both here and in America, is that it is 
a degree-conferring no less than a teaching body. 

When our two great English schools began to shake off the slug- 
gishness of last' century, their efforts at reform took the direction of 
reviving their degree examinations and awarding honours in them. 
Little waS^ done directly for the teaching, though it improved as the 
reformiiF^ spifit strengthened. This, together with the fact that 
many men, in last century most* men, came away from ^Oxford 
and Cambridge untaught, with degrees, has made ns in 

England think of the degte^giving power as the chief characteristic 
of the University, and suppose that he who has got the degree, has 
got, not merely what he went to seek, but* all he peeded to seek. 

Now neither examining nor the conferringof degrees is essential to a 
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Umversity, and as the latter, if divorced from the former, -becomes 
•delusive and demoralizing, . so even the former may become 
dangerous to both students and teachers. Examinations moderately 
applied to test the thoroughness of a teacher^s method, the accuracy 
and industry of a learner, are sb useful as to be almost indis- 
pensable, Applied for the purpose of awarding honours and prizes 
tliey are still useful, being powerful stimulants, bijt are liable to serious 
abuse. When they grow ^o be the controlling influence in a place of 
study, prescribing to the seniors what and how tfley shall teach, to the 
juniors what and how they shall learn, they are mischievcfus, and do 
more harm in one way , than good in another. They destroy the teacher^s 
freedom. They pervert the learner^s mind. They encourage, I will 
not say cramming, because a skilful examiner detects and defeats 
mere cramming, but over-teaching, a teaching which attetapts to 
give more in a given time than the mind can digest and assimilate. 
They force the student to aim not at knowing a subject, -but at 
knowing what to say about it at short notice. They weaken the 
love of knowledge and substitute for it the passion for success and 
distinction, perhaps for pecuniary rewards. Without for a moment 
therefore denying the immense power of the instrument when wisely 
employed, we may conclude that examining is not a University's chief 
business, seeing that first-rate teaching may go on, and often has 
gone on, without it. As for degrees, they are nowise indispensable. 
They stimulate some, they attract many who might not otherwise 
come ; but they also dispose many to acquiesce in an inferior grade 
of knowledge, and not seldom they become a means whereby a 
University and its students deceive the world, putting u|)on base 
metal the stamp to which more honest mints have given currency. 

The prosecution of research, that is to say, the discovery of new 
truths by means of systematic inquiry into facl^ hitherto imperfectly 
examined, is plainly among the functions and services one nSay 
expect from a University. As the teachers are by hypothesis men 
of the first eminence in their respective departments, they will not 
be content to confine themselves to repeating other men^s conclusions, 
but will be always investigating for ‘the sake both, of testing those 
conclusions and of reaching further conclusions for themselves. In 
the sphere of the natural sciences, they will be occupied in observing 
phenomena, collecting and classifying the records of oBSerVations, 
drawing inferences from these records, interrogating Nil^uro by 
experiments. In such subjects ao histoiy or philology, they will hunt 
up new data, apply an improved critjicd method to the data already 
existing, search for new principles w^ich may more adequately 
explain the facts. Every teacher finds in the«courae of his teaching 
that there are lacunsp in ourjknowledge which he would like, for the sake 
of hi« students,, to be able to fill up. He is naturally led to concen- 
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irate his efforts on these, and the very process of teaching sometimes 
helps him to discovery ; for in the effort to explain things to a class^ 
to put principles more clearly to his own mind that thus they may 
better enter the minds of the students, they reveal themselves to him 
in new relations, and paths are opdned which lead on to discovery. 
Independent study i§ therefore the consort and helpmate of first-rate 
teaching, and though there ^re teachers whose merit lies much more 
in exposition than in discovery, still if we lopk back at the array of 
the greatest names in science, or in the humane studies, we shall find 
that a large proportion ojj *the most eminent teachers have been and 
are now discoverers. Since therefore we may expect research from 
a University^ we need not make special provisions for it, or set apart 
and endow a class of men to prosecute it. The world being what it 
is, such df plan is as likely to produce abuses as discoveries* Where 
there is zeal and energy, where the teaching is quickening, because 
it springs from a love of the subject, there "we may count on 
finding the pursuit of truth by inquiry and experiment in full 
development. 

And now, what of endowments ? Must our University, to be com- 
plete, possess and rely upon them as no doubt many of the great schools 
of the world have done, the University of Athens, in its later days under 
the RomanEmpire,as well as thc'Universities of our own country? You 
all know what Turgot and Adam Smith have said about endowments, 
and how the most eminent — and almost the last— of our strict econo- 
mists of the good old school, answered the question put to him by the 
Schools Enquiry Commissioners as to how the grammar school 
endowments of England might be best employed by saying : Throw 
them away— anywhere — into the sea,^^ Those who have studied the 
question never so little are aware what mischiefs they have done 
wherever they have exisj:ed, in matters of charithble relief, and in 
ecclesiastical organizations, not less than in education. On the other 
hand, we see that the leading Universities possess them, and declare 
they could not thrive without them ; that all the new Universities cry 
out for them ; that there are branches of knowledge for whose teaching 
it seems impossible to provide,* except by allotting fixed stipends. 
I will not attefbpt.to discuss the question further than to make 
three remarks. 

Firstly: Endowments are not essential to a University, because 
bodies hayfe existed, giving admirable instruction, in which the teacha^s 
were paii by the pupils alone, and because one may conclude thiat the 
better teaching is, aijd the mor^. Idghly men are educated .to recognize 
its value, the more willing tm^t they become to pay a fair market 
price for it. * • 

Secondly. Their utility depends on their flexibility, that is, on 
the existence of an authority which can quickly and easily transfer 

3 L ^ • 
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them from one form of application to another. Many of the past 
evils have arisen from the *fact that our law has considered the 
directions given by the founder of an endowment as final and 
unchangeable^ and has permitted no deviation from them so long as 
they could be fulfilled at all, efen though it were plain that they 
were doing no substantial good, perhaps positive "miscpief. In some 
extreme cases, such as those of restrictions oh scholarships and fellow- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge, and last year in the case of the 
parochial charities of this City of London, the Legislature has set 
aside these legal rules, either giving a widk;.scope to the old purposes 
or directing the application of old funds to purposes altogether new. 
It is much to be desired that the principle should be once for all laid 
down that charitable endowments belong not to the dead but to the 
living, and that each generation shall be free to use them’ for such 
objects as it finds most presently beneficial. The State is e^ititled, as 
the consideration for its permitting property to be permanently 
devoted to charitable purposes, to reserve to itself the right of revis- 
ing those purposes. Nor will a wise founder consider that he loses 
by such a doctrine, since it is surely better that his bounty should.be 
made really useful to posterity than that it should be applied in the 
exact way which to him, perhaps hundreds of years ago, seemed, and 
probably then was, though it is not now, the most judicious. 

Thirdly : Endowments ought not to be so used as to interfere 
with the ordinary laws of demand and supply, but reserved for those 
cases in which demand and supply fail to give what is needful. They 
do no harm when applied to the provision of libraries, museums, 
laboratories, observatories. They do good when employed in support- 
ing professorial chairs in subjects which can attract but few students, 
such as some branches of pure mathematics, or the Oriental or 
Scandinavian languages, or archaeology, or suph departments of the 
sciences of observation as mineralogy or comparative anatomy. These 
are subjects which in the interests of the nation ought to be 
studied and taught, yet the teacher of them can scarcely hope to 
live by the fees of his students. I do not deny that the founda- 
tion of scholarships and prizes may ' also be a prpper object. But 
experience proves that in such applications much caution is needed, 
lest these money rewards be appropriated, as too often happens, by 
those who do not really need them, and lest they warp study and 
produce overpressure on the young. ^ 

On the whole, therefore, we may conclude that although our Uni- 
versity can dispense with endowmeptsy she will be the stronger and 
more eflScient if she does possess thel;p, •subject always to the con- 
dition that she, or the State as her protector/ has full power to change 
their appropriation iu such way as may make them most useful. 

If these things then be not absolutely needful, what are the appli- 
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ances and conditions which the perfect place of teaching needs, and how 
is it to be organized ? To this question no answer can be given, because 
’ there is no such thing as an absolutely best form of Univetsity. People 
used to debate fifty years ago what was the best form of government. 
No one raises that inquiry now, because everybody knows that the 
excellence of a form of government resides in its suitability to the 
character and circumstancei^of each people and each country.* So 
Universities may take* many shapes and yet all be right. . One may 
give its teaching in lar^e classes, another in small ones ; one piay lay 
more, another less, weight ppon examinations j; one may confer degrees 
more freely than anotherf one may gather its students into colleges, 
another let them live where they like in a town ; one may admit men 
and women alike to its halls, another devote itself to one sex only ; one 
may prescribe only a single course for graduation, another several or 
even a large variety of courses. In all these matters it .is best to let 
things find their level, to go on trying experiments, and trusting to 
spontaneous development to work out what is best. Time is wiser 
than the wisest mfen of any one generation : the fault lies in the fact 
that either from interest or from prejudice and excessive deference 
to tradition we refuse to accept time’s teachings and try to prolong 
an artificial life in usages and institutions which are practically dead. 
Such matters then are of minor consequence. The main thing is 
to give first-rate teaching. Let nothing interfere with this. Sacrifice 
everything else to it ; do not suffer the means to obscure the end. 
Let the teaching be cheap enough to be within everybody's reach. 
Let it cover all subjects, not only all that belongs to a liberal education, 
but the professional and technical subjects also, since these also ought 
to be and may be studied in a truly scientific spirit. Let the 
teachers have every motive to do their utmost. One must not rely 
too much, with any class of men, on conscientiousness only, but pro- 
vidc^that emolument and promotion shall follow conspicuous merit 
and that negligence shall be subject to reproof. As respects endow- 
ments, let them be as little as possible tied up to any particular pur- 
pose, but be capable of application now to one, now to some other 
object, as the needs of the time suggest, and let them be chiefly 
apjjlied to suclurubjects as the operation of demand and supply does 
not provide for. • 

To what practical conclusion, 1 may be asked, are these remarks 
tending, or why are they made at all ? Well, in the first place, we 
are likely to see a further developmeyt of Universities^ in our great 
cities, following that example of Manchester to which I have already 
referred. Believing that this will be a boon to the country, and not 
in the least fearing any degradation of teaching or any injury to the 
two great ancient seats of learning from the upgrowth of young com- 
petitors, I desire to urge that a University is a simpler and less 
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elaborate thing than people? mostly imagine, and needs nothing more 
than men to speak, and epongh men to listen to secure that the 
speakers shall be first-rate. There is ground for regret in the con- ‘ 
tinual drain we see of literary and scientific talent from other parts 
of the three kingdoms to London, and one may well believe that 
the country would gain by having independent- and dignified homes 
of thought and study in most of its g»eat centres of population, 
Manchester has gained immensely during thelast thirty years from 
its Owens College, which has now ripened ^into a University, and 
you all know what the cities in which \iiey stand, as -well as the 
whole country, owe to the Universities o^ Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh. Time would fail me to speak of the gr^at men who 
have adorned those schools, and many of whom might never have 
written, had they not been placed there to feach. Four Umersities 
have not been too many for a small country like Scotland, which 
has even now only three and a half millidns of people. In the United 
States the multiplication of Universities has been one of the most 
potent and beneficent agencies in developing the intellectual life of 
the nation, in making it by far the most generally cultivated and 
active-minded community of the modern world, in enabling it to bear 
and work, on the whole successfully, a very democratic system of 
local institutions. Most of these ’tJniversities, and they are very 
numerous, are indeed much below the level of their English or Scotch 
or German sisters ; many in the West or South are no better than 
an average grammar school. Yet they are always growing, expanding, 
improving. The little taper becomes a candle, and the candle a lamp, 
and the flame burns higher and higher, and lights up all the town 
and the country round it More is done for the place by its existence 
there than if a few of the sons of richer parents went to pursue their 
studies at some distant seat of learning like those of Europe or the 
Eastern States. After seeing what an influence even these humble 
academies exert upon the crude communities where they spring up, 
how they foster the finer spirits and turn them to other than material 
aims, one grows confirmed in the view that we shall gain by having * 
more Universities in the great towns of England. 

But I pass on to speak of an object which morc'^directly concerns 
us as inhabitants of London. We stand here in the vastest 
aggregation of human beings that the world has seen. Beeause it is 
so vast it has outgrown all organization, and ceased to think of itself 
as a city at aJJ . The municipal system of the Middle Age^ was only 
once 'extended to include a new area,^at the time when the region be- 
tween Ludgate Hill and Temple Bar Wa« brouglht within the walls. 
The last century was not fertile in creative expedients, md when people 
wakened up fifty ipears ago to see how <huge London even then was . 
compared witlx that square mile which we call the City, and which 
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carries on the ancient municipal government, they shrank back from 
the problem of giving it a corporate existence and re-modelling the . 
old institutions to suit these new conditions. Thus we find no collec- 
tive action in London for common objects; no appliances intended 
to serve the whole o£ its inhaibitants. The greatest things^ like 
the British Museum Library and the picture galleries and art 
collections, have been cre&i;ed or gathered not by Londoners 1>ut by 
the nation. Such* * educational agencies as exist have grown up 
accidentally, sporadically, uncOnnectedly. * None of them, is strong 
enough to grapple with jiie needs of all London, nor is there con- 
billed action between ^them. Indeed, few Londoners know what 
London cpntains; the names not only of institutions but even of 
large districts are strange to those who dwell in other parts. 
Herodetus relates tllat when Babylon was taken by Cyrus the 
inhabitiAits of the centre continued to feast and make merry long 
after t]je conquerors had* begun to sack the outer parts, and I need 
not tell you how little May Fair and Belgravia have known of the 
foes that are always ravaging the quarters of the poor. 

Among these four millions of people, a population larger than that 
of Scotland, how many must there be who desire to obtain the best 
instruction in all sorts of subjects. Some are unable to afford the 
expense of an Oxford or Cambridge course. Others may have passed 
the age at which they can go there. Others may be occupied during 
part of the day with their business or home duties, and so prevented 
from seeking what they want at any of the existing Universities. 
Others again, and many among ourselves here present will come 
within this category, desire to be taught some one or two subjects 
which have an attraction or a practical importance for them, and which 
cannot be learnt adequately from books alone. Over and above 
all these there are many women who have not been able to go to 
Girton or Newnham*^ Colleges at Cambridge, or the newly founded 
balls for women at Oxford, but desire to receive teaching of the 
highest available quality, and at present know not where to find it. 

For all these persons there does not now exist in this vast London 
of ours any one institution to which they may bend their steps in 
*the confident of finding there first-rate instruction in any subject 
which men or women may seek to study. There are, indeed, count- 
less institutions scattered here and there, some of greater and others 
of Icss^account, which do give instruction in a large variety of 
topics: There are University Coljege and King^s^ College, each of 
which is adorned by some ^eminent professors and gives a liolerably 
complete course.* There, are ekablishments where occasional lectures 
are provided, like thp Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, and 
this Institution where we now stand. There are professional schools, 
such as the hospitals and the law schools at the Inns of Court. There are 
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technical and art schools, such as the School of Mines in Jermyn 
^Street and the scientific establishment at South Kensington. There 
are institutions intended chiefly for the working classes as, for example, 
the Working Men^s and Men and Women^s colleges. There are the 
lectures of the University Extension Society. And there is the Uni- 
versity of London at Burlington House. It is not a University at all, 
in our sense of the word; its function, howey^er useful, is quite different. 
The observations on it which follow are from k»high authority who 
knows much more about *^its history and present relations to other 
London bodies than I do. Sir George Youn<^ who has been for some 
time chairman of the Senate of University College, and is now one 
of the Charity Commissioners charged with the Endowed Schools 
department of that office, writes to me as follows : — 

“We Londoners have no University, but the disjecta membra on^y of one. 
We have the ‘ University of London/ with the charter entitling it to give de- 
grees, with a Government grant sufficient to supplement deficiencies in its fee 
fund, and with the name of a University ; but with no teachers, no scholars, no 
University society, no buildings (except a room in Burlington House), no 
libraries, no laboratories, an uninteresting record of achievement, and (as 
experience shows) small power of attracting endowment from benefactors. We 
have two institutions for University teaching, both with fair record and fair 
present performance; such as might fairly claim rank with average Universities, 
abroad and at home ; but almost unknown tq the London public, and incapable 
(as experience shows) of attracting general interest. Both are starved for want 
of endowment. Both are stunted through lack of popular sunshine, 

“ The fault lies in the false direction given fifty years ago to the University 
movement of that day. That movement began with the Benthamites, in 
alliance with Nonconformists, then excluded from Oxford and Cambridge. 
They started ‘The London University’ (now University College). Before 
they had gone far, tlte Tory party rose in arms against an undenominational 
movement, and founded King’s College, as a Church of England institution, 
by way of rivalry. King’s College was not so much intended by its founders 
to be a University, ns to prevent University College from being ‘ the London 
University,’ and further, to afford to Londoners a qualification for Holy 
Orders. It suffered from the first by the constant draining of its brilliSnt 
students to Oxford and Cambridge ; and its most important development has 
lain, in recent times, in its evening classes, a ‘ University extension’ rather 
than a ‘University’ work, and in its female annex at Kensington. It is 
cramped for space, and cannot expand. It received a site from Government, 
and has accumulated a small body of enddwments by way of prizes. I nm 
not aware if any of its Chairs are endowed, elt is barely upheld^«y the exertions 
of a brilliant staff of Professors, especially on the scientific and medical side. 

“ University College was fortunate in its site, a large portion of which still 
remains unoccupied. Too much was spent on architecture, but a very noble 
building, though in a style since unfashionable, was the result. started 
with great ec/df, and speedily attained^a fair measure of success. The result 
of the giNdat battle *of the charter, wherein its founders were defeated in their 
attempt to obtain the power of giving degrees*; was a compromise, by which it 
was thought all ends were secured, while in Jact the principal end, the 
establishment of University education in London on a sufificienf^basis, was lost 
sight of. It was commonly believed at that time# that Oxford and Cambridge, 
as they then were, werh the proper models of a University, if not the only 
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models; t.«*, that a University ought to dontain colleges, in which there 
should be lecturers and students, and to provide an examining authority to , 
give degrees. Accordingly the University 6f London was founded, to which 
University College and .King’s College were ‘affiliated;’ and as the Roman 
Catholic colleges and others, in various parts of the country, needed degrees 
for their students, it was arranged that the benefit of affiliation should be 
extended beyond the limits of London, so as to include colleges that might 
be founded anywhere else in England. No provision was made for the 
representation of the polleg^s, as such, on the governing body of the Uni- 
versity; but it was supposed that University,^ and King’s Colleges, at all 
events, would always bd so represented, and as a matter of fact this has always 
been the case ; the principal lof King’s and members of the council of Univer- 
sity having 'always had plajies on the Senate. The Senate was at first consti- 
tuted entirely of nominees ; it now consists of two elements, the nominees of 
Government^ and the representatives of Convocation — *.e., of the graduates. A 
Member of Parliament has been assigned to the latter body. It is noticeable 
that in giving the ultimate authority over the University to the body of 
graduates, ^another bad feature of the Oxford and Cambridge system was most 
gratuitously introduced. 

“ Very soon after its foundation this University found itself in difficulties as 
to the qualification of the institutions that were to be affiliated. Colleges of 
more promise than performance were admitted; the presence of a brilliant 
student or two was allowed as a reason for enlarging the door to bodies of no 
prpmise whatever ; and at last, when some grammar schools had come to be 
affiliated, the bar was broken down, and the private students rushed in* Why 
not ? The University knew nothing, and cared little, about methods of teaching; 
its one care was, to see that nobody got a degree who did not deserve it; and, 
to do it justice, the standard was •made high, and kept so. The paucity of 
teachers on the Senate, and their entire absence in any representative capacity, 
made the revolution easy. The stalF of teachers in University College and 
King’s College could only stand by and see what was done. If any of them 
doubted of the wisdom of the change, they were powerless. Mr. Grote, who 
was the leading spirit of the Council of University College at the time, him- 
self a ‘ private student,’ w’aa the principal author of it. 

“The effects have been deleterious upon the teaching of the Colleges. 
Eminent teachers have found themselves fettered by the examinations as con- 
ducted by men of no greater eminence than themselvesi The most energetic 
men^now engaged in Uhiversity teaching in London have actually been 
forced to give duplicate courses, one to teach, in the best way they knew, 
the student who wanted, above all things, to learn; the other, to coach 
examinees in the books set by the examiners of an alien body. No remedy 
for this state of things appears possible. The teachers cannot meet and arrange 
a curriculum and demand that the JCniversity shall consider it; for they are 
scattered over the whole empire. The examiners cannpt frame their exami- 
nations with ref^irence to any particular teaching, however catholic ; for an 
outcry would immediately arise from* those who were left out. The examina- 
tions hav€^ tended always towards covering an enormous extent of ground. 
The traditional high standard, of which the managers are justly proud, hits 
had to be Vowered in point of thoroughness as the area of examination was 
widened, until it has come to be maintained by good judges that some 
branches, at all events, it iS now upduly low. The staple subjects of current 
education, in which thoroughness is most attainable, have most suffered by 
this. In outlying subjects the^ degree of the University of London still 
demands a standard beyond the ordinary reach of human attainment. The 
number of plucks is in consequence enormous, ar#d the number of graduates is 
small indeed, when one considers the facility ^of access to tha examinations. 
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Moreoveiv it shows no signs of increase adecjuate to the necessity of the 
, times. 

To judge by results upon education, the system of the University of 
London stands condemned. Sir L. Playfair has ably shown that in theory it 
is a copy of the Napoleonic University of France, with the principle of the 
organization of teaching left out. Great things have been done, in various 
departments of education, in London, in the course of last fifty years, but not 
by the University of London. Medical education was revolutionized by the 
system of clinical teaching introduced at UniVersity ^College Hospital. The 
lectures at the Royal Institution popularized science, and the laboratories at 
University College, at King's College, and more recently at the School of 
Mines and South Kensington, have laid the foundatf onsof education in chemistry 
and physiolog}’', upon which Oxford and Cambrrlge have been content to 
build. The admission of women to University teaching was effected simulta- 
neously at Cambridge and in Gower Street, and the Slade School, of Fine Art 
has made an epoch in the teaching of painting in England. The great day 
school in Gower Street set the first example in England of a first-gri\de school 
in which classics were not treated as necessarily predominant. 'Meanwhile 
medical education, with its eleven hospital schools^ all independent, ail teaching 
every one, or professing to do so, of the dozen subjects required by ^ modern 
practitioner, has been landed in a serious difficulty. The medical degrees of 
the University, though hard to get, are not more thought of than those of 
Edinburgh. In the recent movements towards a satisfactory institution of 
legal education, the influence of the University has been nil. It remained for 
Oxford and Cambridge, not for London, to institute the local examinations. 
The University of London has kept a uniform silence, while Oxford and 
Cambridge came to London to ‘extend' University teaching." 

It will be asked, after the enumeration of so many institutions, 
whether these are not enough even for London. I answer, No ; 
and for the following reasons : — 

Firstly : No one of them fills the public eye, commands the 
public confidence, is looked to as a centre of educational ‘•influence, 
rises to the mind of a Londoner who desires to have teaching. Their 
merits, for most of them have merits, and some of them great 
merits, are little recognized, because little knpwn. 

Secondly : No one of them provides in one spot ^all that Londoners 
require. One institution takes one subject or group of subjects, 
another another. To none can you go in the confidence of finding 
whatever you need. 

Thirdly : All of them taken together do not provide all the teach- 
ing we have a right* to expect. There are many sttbjects, and sub- 
jects of great consequence, for first-rate instruction in which you may 
search through this vast multitude of men and dwellings and public 
institutions in vain. But there is not a subject which we have 
not fifst-rate men ready and willing to teach, if only they kad some 
place prepared for them and some indpeemefit provided. 

The students exist, not merely among the *young, but among 
older people also ; not merely among ihen, but among women also. 
The teachers exist,,$ome in existing institutions not conspicuous enough 
or wide enough in their plan to be generally serviceable ,* others, 
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lost in the general population, but capable, if called out, of iiifitruct- 
ing and stimulating their fellow-citizens. All that is wanted is ‘to 
bring these two sets of persons together in some dignified, permanent, 
comprehensive home of learning and science, a place which every one 
may know of and resort to. • It would have those characteristics 
of the complete 'University which I have endeavoured to skptch. It 
would embrace all, subjects. It would have the best attainable men 
for teachers. It* might prescribe course^ of study, but it would ppen 
its lectures freely to those who did not wish to pursue liny regular 
course.* It would !^ave, besides its regular professors whose duty 
was to teach constantly, a large staff of occasional lecturers who 
would (liscourse from time to time on topics which had exceptional 
temporary interest, or which the eminence of the lecturer and his 
specii!]^ knowledge wduld make attractive. It would possess a library 
accessible on easy conditions, and a staff of permanent oflScials one 
of whose duties would te to help learners by referring them to books 
and authorities, and so prevent the waste of time and industry which 
undirected study so often involves. 

To inquire how it should be related to existing institutions would 
lead me into details unsuitable to our present consideration. Some 
of them it might supersede or absorb, but the greater number 
would continue to have their special vocation, and instead of being 
injured by it, would be strengthened by being brought into con- 
nection with or affiliated to it. To unite it with the present 
University of London would be desirable, for the latter would gain 
in reality and value by thereby becoming a teaching body, while the 
power Of conferring degrees would be far better exercised by such 
a teaching body than by the present Senate with its staff of exami- 
ners, whose individual eminence does not compensate for the un- 
favourable condition^ under which they have* to act. Whether in 
that case the present practice of admitting to degree examinations 
persons who come from anywhere in the world without being required 
to show that they have been students in a satisfactory place of in- 
struction, should be preserved, is a further question, and I will not 
complicate this proposal by expressing my own opinion on it. 

It is hal4iny necessary to* add that such a true University for 
London would not interfere*,with the functions of our two ancient 
and feirfous Universities. Oxford and Cambridge have attractions 
which "no competition can affect. They will remain the chosen 
resort^ of those young men, not only (as hitherto) of *the wealthier, but 
also of the middle efasses, jFhp can afford to reside four years in the 
midst of the most enjoyable and cultivative society which any modern 
place of education has ev6r gathered. Some of their teachers might 
probably be made availablte as occasional lectureraat a reformed London 
University, and some of the more proipising students of the London 
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University would doubtless go to prosecute their special studies in 
thie learned stillness of the citiesjof colleges. So long as Universities 
do not lower their degree standards, and do not multiply themselves 
beyond the power. of the country to find eminent teachers, the 
addition of new Universities is a gain to the old ones, and increases 
the weight and influence of science and learning in England. 

There remains the question of ways and means. A large sum of 
money would no doubt be ^ needed. But besides the subscriptions 
which might be expected, besides the income derivable from the 
fees of students, and the grant which the 'present University of 
London receives from the State, there exist in London vast funds of 
various kinds, of which the revenues of the City Guilds form one 
group, and those of such institutions as Gresham College another, 
which might properly be drawn on for a purpose of such public 
utility. 

The present moment is a favourable one for entertaining the 
project, not only because we are daily expecting the report of the 
Commission which has been investigating these City Guilds, and shall 
have then to consider how any available surplus ought to be expended, ^ 
but also because the whole question of the reorganization of London 
under some system of municipal government, whether centralized or 
federal, is before the country. Its settlement may be delayed by 
those party struggles whose sterility the country sees with so much 
impatience ; but that settlement must come within a few years. 
When our four millions of people have obtained the means of 
collective action for the common good, they will not be content to 
leave untouched an object so eminently important to a great com- 
munity, and one which so worthily expresses and cements its unity. 

I return from this attempt to give a practical bearing to our 
consideration of the Subject, to inquire, in conclusion, what is the 
inner nature and true spirit of a University, in the attaining aad 
putting forth of which its virtue lies ; or, in other words, what is the 
function it has to fulfil towards the thought and life of a nation. 

That it should train the citizens in all the knowledge that serves 
the progress of the world, as well ag thehr own success in their several 
occupations, will be generally agreed^ This is much5^and becomes 
the more important in proportion as knowledge grows more powerful 
than physical strength in controlling both Nature and other m^en. 

But the University, that is to say, that education which* a man 
receives at the ttime when his mind is^mature enough to grapple 
boldly with high problems and large masses of facts, yet still 
unburdened by the cares of practical life, and with nothing but the 
winning of knowledge to occupy him, harf* far «inore than this to do. 
It has to train and ^develop and polish and inform its students, not 
merely as lawyers, physicians, clergymen, engineers, bankers, mer- 
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chants, statesmen, but as men. And the best thing it can do for them 
is to form in them what we will call*the philosophic mind. 

By philosophy I do not mean metaphysics. That is a special 
study which, like other special studies, requires special aptitudes. 
Such aptitudes are wanting td most men, nor do they necessarily 
make men philosophers in the true sense. 1 mean a certain 
habit or temper of minfi which is attainable through the pursuit 
of no one study exclusively or even chiefly, but in a measure through 
every study, and in its highest form only through many. To Socrates 
and his 'successors phj^osophy meant the love and pursuit of wisdom — 
wisdom as the guide and interpreter both of the moral and the 
intellectiial world It is in this sense that our own great poet says — 

3fow charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh ana crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of ncctared sweets 
Where uo crude surfeit reigns. 

Philosophy *is therefore not any particular kind of knowledge, 
^but that combination of principles, that habit a’nd capacity of mind 
which correlates various branches of knowledge, which gives to each 
its place and sees how they play into and support one another. It 
is that which disposes us^to look for the reason and ground of 
phenomena, to trace a principle running through them, to search 
out causes, and reduce the number of causes by discerning that 
seemingly diverse facts may be due to the same cause, which teaches 
us to discriminate the permanent from the temporary, the accidental 
from the essential. It sets us on the peak of a mountain and points 
out fields and forests and the cities of men lying beneath, and the 
courses of silver rivers winding to the sea. It looks on human nature 
and the human race as one whole, explaining the course of the 
werld^s affairs in the past by the action of large and permanent 
forces, and teaching us where to look for those forces in the stir and 
stress of life and change which goes on around us in the present. 
And therefore, in so far as it is concerned with and draws its 
materials from any one stud/, it di*aw8 them more from history than 
*from either sl'fitology or p8ycholog;i 

In so speaking one may appear to present a highly coloured 
picture," and to be describing a state of intellectual elevation and 
perfection such as is only attainable, like Nirvana, by a few choice 
spiri4^after a protracted tfaining.# To have gained so mucji know- 
ledge and reached suth a n^jjistery of it, is of course beyond the scope 
of the generality of manbind, who have only limited time and abilities 
to bestow. •But not only fs it true that a few men so disciplined may 
greatly affect their contemporaries — do we pot see jingle men and groups 
of men affect the whole course of thought^and turn the whole current of 
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events ? — it is also to be remembered that the point of view, the philo- 
sophic habit of mind, by no means implies either a very deep or a very- 
wide knowledge. It implies only thoroughness and culture, the kind 
of culture which apprehends beauties and grasps realities. It is critical 
without being destructive, and systematic without pedantry. It may 
lose a certain amount of force and verve, but it "gains in justness 
and in the insight which depends on serenity. This is the kind of 
temper which a proper University training ought to produce, or at 
least — for ft needs some experience of life to ripen it — ought to qualify 
a man for acquiring. And why a University training mbre than 
any other } Because it is in the University that various studies 
are pursued side by side, with equal honour paid to "all, and 
all alike illustrated by men of eminence. There the student learns 
to correct the methods of one science by those of another ; or"' if he 
has not time to follow out each, he is at leajst led to respect what- 
ever has become a science. He escapes that exclusivenesu and 
intolerance which the classical scholars and thcologiailjs and mathe- 
maticians of the old Universities used to vent upon the followers of 
the sciences of Nature, an intolerance which some of the votaries of 
natural science are now disposed to imitate, with just as ignorant 
a depreciation of the merits of ancient literature. In a University, 
moreover, the young man beholds Learning in her most dignified 
aspect. He sees a host of men, eminent by genius or industry, 
devoted to her service. He is surrounded by the associations of an 
illustrious past. He is a member of a great corporation, which counts 
upon a long life in the future, and has intertwined its roots among 
the ancient institutions of the country. All these influences ’‘enlarge 
his horizon, and largeness of horizon is what marks the philosophic 
mind. Poor is the life of him whom, as he journeys onward, imagi- 
nation never attends with that vision splendid of which Wordsworth 
speaks. Now imagination, even when it deals with the present, gathers 
its materials from the past. Practical education does not trouble itself 
about the past, being concerned with what now is, and it is the glory 
of a University that she is strong enough to be content to seem 
unpractical, that so she may build /ip a higher excellence, not only by, 
bearing her torch into the abst/user' paths of science^ but also by 
teaching how vital to all true knowledge of human nature and the 
social sciences the study of the past is, by directing her cliildten to 
the masterpieces of thought and feeling bequeathed to us from'l^gone 
ages, from Greedfe and Rome, frdm mediaeval Italy, and our own 
England in times more creative than the present, and, by showing them 
how such masterpieces may be made mosf fruitful to their minds 
and the conduct of their lives. Let us say then*that as respects spirit 
and tendency, the idoal University will be* that whose own compre- 
hensiveness is b^st reflected in the catholicity of its students^ views. 
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its elevation in their enthusiasm^ its freedom in the variety of their 
conditions and pursuits. * 

To try to show in how many ways a plan of teaching may help a 
nation by forming the minds of its choicest youth, would turn me 
out to sea again, now when I am almost in port. I will mention but 
two. The most remarkable feature of our age, here and in America, is 
the extraordinary growth df wealth, and its diffusion among a large 
number of persons, ^s well as the accumulation of vast fortunes in 
the hands of some fcwr Wealth has never had so many means either 
of gratifyihg men^s tastes and fancies, or of giving them power over 
other men. Now with the growth of wealth there has come an 
increased jund increasing passion for luxury and amusement, so that 
our richer class seems mainly absorbed in this pursuit, and in 
danger bf ignoring everything else. This is therefore eminently a 
time in '^liich those truer^ pleasures which Nature and the Muses offer 
should he commended and made accessible to minds whose suscepti- 
bility has not yqt been dulled. Our traditional systems of education 
have much to answer for in ignoring some studies which have springs 
of* delight as well as instruction that will last through life, and in 
so handling other studies as to make them bare or repulsive when 
they might have had power to^ fill the soul and mould the character. 
The neglect in schools of thcisciences of observation, the omission to 
teach boys and girls to love Nature, to gather and classify plants, to 
observe rocks and the shapes of mountains, to watch clouds and enjoy, 
with some knowledge of its causes, that scenery of the air from 
which even in the midst of this mass of houses we are not quite shut 
out, is only equalled by the perversity which has made young men 
read the poets and philosophers of Greece to no better end than master- 
ing the use of moods and tenses, and has never mentioned to them 
the literature or history of the Middle Ages. Of all failures in 
education, the greatest and most frequent is the failure to make 
literature and science attractive and pleasurable. Human nature 
will and must have pleasure. People have begun to see that to make 
war upon the public house you must bring in the competition of 
concerts and reading-rooms anrf poputtar science lectures. The princi- 
ple applies to tic uncivilized rich^as wll as the uncivilized poor. Of 
those who take to gambling or becoTnfe\absorbed in so-called sport,” 
or of thefee whose lives are wasted in mere frivolity or self-indulgence, 
there are many who may justly complain* that their education has 
been barren and unlovely, feeding tile mind with husks, leaving the 
chambers vacant fojr evil spirits to enter in and dwell. 

The influence of wealth fs also likely to become more formidable 
in our politics. Gradfially^ but surely the constitution of these 
kingdoms grows more democratic. The choice of rulers, and there- 
with the decision of the gravest questions, now resides (and I do 
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not mean that it wrongly resides) in the votes of a vast number of 
poor people, many of them «till but scantily supplied with political 
knowledge. There are only two powers that will in the long-run 
sway and direct these voters, the power of wealth and the power of 
reason, or in other words, an enlightened public opinion, formed by 
a sm^ll number of the most thoughtful, filtering downwards and 
spreading out through the body of the nation. . Government by such 
a public opinion is the Qnly successful solution of the democratic 
problem } and for it we need not only that elementary education of 
our masters for which Mr. Lowe called, and /jailed not in vain, but 
also a more thorough, more refining, more inspiring education for 
those classes by whom public opinion is formed and whoso leadership 
the working people are still fortunately disposed to accept. That 
spirit of pliilosophy which purifies and dignifies the ^^fadividual 
life, guiding it to the best aims and the highest pleasures, is also 
needed to preside over the national life. It softens the asperities of 
class feeling : it recognizes the worth of moral principles in policy : 
it warns us against attempting crude and violent legislative reme- 
dies for evils ingrained in human nature and society ; and while, it 
bows to the power of economic laws, it indicates how their work- 
ing needs to be supplemented and corrected by the application of 
sympathetic voluntary effort. That Vniversities, or education in 
any form, however perfectly developed, can alofie form such a 
philosophic spirit in the cultivated classes, I do not venture to 
claim, for other forces must concur, the most powerful of which I 
am not entitled to deal with on a neutral platform like this. But 
if Universities may as the organs of the highest educatiofi do much 
towards this end, how great is their value to the nation, and how 
earnestly must we desire their progress to a wider and more potent 
influence. 


, James Bryce, 
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“ Knowledge by suffering entereth, 

And life is i)ei fected by death.’’ 

<• 

• • 

I N these letters from Princess Alice to the Queen, which by the 
gracious co\isent of Her Majesty have been laid before the public, 
we are admitted into the innermost life of the Royal Family ; and we 
may surely count it a privilege that we should be allowed to breathe 
an atmosphere so healthy, so pure, and so elevated. We are apt to 
forget that princes and princesses arc men and women like ourselves, 
and there is something of the pleasure of discovery in realizing that 
their joys and griefs are the same as ours, in recognizing as our 
own the same little natural human traits and instincts that draw us 
so closely together, and make us feci that we are after all brothers 
and sistors in whatever condition or country we are born. These 
pages overflow with touches that appeal to our most human symjiathies, 
and if in Princess Alice we find a higher courage, a deeper love, 
and a brighter intelligence than are cornmonljj to be met with, the 
details which to some \night otherwise appear trivial and uninterest- 
ing are invested with a peculiar charm and interest, because of what 
lies beneath them. Few could read this book without being the 
better for it: to many it will bring the best kind of help. Some 
will undoubtedly wonder at its publication, and they will find what 
is probably ni^miit to be the ayswA to this quostion in the Ciueen^s 
own words to her daughter rcspectir^the publication of the Memoirs 
of the Priace Consort : Endless falsN and untrue things have been 
written and said about us, public and private, and in these days people 
will write and will know ; therefore ^thc only w'ay to counteract this is 
to let the real full truth be^ known, and as much be told as*can be 
told with prudenefe and di/cr*e1;i6n, and then no harm, but good will 
be done. Nothing wi]l h^p me more than that ray people should 
know what I have lost.'^ ( Much light is thrown on the life and 
thoughts of the Queen and the Prince Consort by* these tetters, for in 
VOL, XLV. 3 M • 
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them we find the outcome of their teaching and influence on their 
children, the reflection of the parents in the daughter. It may 
certainly be thought a mistake* that where so much is withheld relat- 
ing to politics, public men and public affairs generally, there should 
appear here and there an expression^ of opinion of startling crudeness 
on subjects of large and wide-spreading interest. Either, it will be 
said, there should have been more or nothing at all. When there is 
no indication to show by what process of reasoning, certain conclusions 
were reached, is it altogether fair to the Princess to publish these 
fragmentary expressions of her opinion? This,'’ however, I will leave 
to the judgment of the public at large, contcnthig myself with dwell- 
ing on those aspects of the letters about which there can be no 
difterence of opinion. 

Under the Prince Consort^s influence there grew up in the 
midst of the most brilliant Court in Europe a domestic farl^ily life, 
so perfect in its purity and charm that it. might well serve fora 
bright example to every home in the land.^^ We gather fr6nl the 
slight memoir given in these ]:)ages by Dr. Sell, as well as from other 
sources already before the public, that the childhood and girlhood of 
Princess Alice were passed in this home much as the lives of othci:^ 
children and girls are passed in England, sheltered, careless, blissful 
years, looked back upon in after-life .with wistful eyes, as being 
marked by no responsibilities or cares, iio forebodings of anything 
that is not good or happy. 1 ever look back to my childhood and 
girlhood as the happiest time of my life,^^ writes Princess Alice 
to the Queen in the summer of 1869. Her engagement to Prince 
Louis of Hesse was one that gave entire satisfaction to the Queen 
and Prince Consort, founded as it was on that full love and trust 
which alone can blend two natures into perfect union. We have 
only to glance at these letters to understand how the promise of 
happiness was richly fulfilled in her married life. During Princess 
Alice s engagement, the first great sorrow came upon t^e Queen in 
the death of the Duchess of Kent. This seems to have been a land- 
mark in the Princess’s life : — 

' I thought of you so much on the l/>th,” she writes some years afterwards; 
‘‘ from that day dated the commencement of so much grief and sorrow ; yet in^ 
those days you had one, darling Mam?., whose first and deepest thought was to 
comfort and help you, and I saw and anderstDod only then how he watched over 
you. I see his dear face — so pale, so full of tears — when he led me to you 
early that morning after all wrs over, and said, ‘Comfort Mama;^ as if those 
words were a presage of what was to come. In those days, I think he kn'^w how- 
deep rny love was for you, and that, as long as I was left in my home, my 
first and only tliought should be you and yoa alone 1 This I held as my 
holiest and dearest duty until 1 had to leave you, my beloved Mother. 
But that bond of love, though I can no more be’ near you, is as strong as ever.^^ 

Only a few monthjs after,' on the 14th of December — that day so 
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strangely consecrated in after years by, sorrow and by joy — fell the 
unexpected and crushing blow which for so long shrouded the 
throne of England in gloom and sa*dness* In those first dark 
days Princess Alice took into her own hands everything that was 
necessary/^ to save the Oueen. ^ All communications between the 
Government and the Household and the Queen had to pass through 
her hands. Princess Alice is an arigel in the house/^ it was aaid in 
a private letter from 'Windsor to Lady Lyttelton. Young and inex- 
perienced as she was; it must indeed have b^en to her a severe school, 
and it seemed to transf^jrm her from a light-hearted girl into a 
mature woman. Her marriage, which took place in the shadow of 
this grief, must have brought with it a strange mixture of conflicting 
feelings, hSr adoration for her lost Father, intense sympathy and love 
for the (Jesolate Mother^ she was leaving, devotion to her husband, and 
all the thousand new emotions to which her marriage and iintried 
life gave birth. It is one of the strongest proofs of her unselfish 
nature ^hat in the letters that follow her arrival at her husband^s 
home, there is Iktlc about her own feelings of joy, and through them 
breathes constantly the yearning to do something to assuage her 
Mother^s grief. If I could relinquish part of my present happiness 
to restore to you some of yours, with a full heart would I do it.*' 
This longing, often reiterated, what an echo it finds wuthin us ! 
how it appeals to all that lies* deepest in human nature — that most 
passionate desire of our hearts when we stand helpless and almost 
hopeless by those whom wc love, and feel that between us and them 
there is a great gulf fixed, and that in the hour of their bitterest 
anguish ^e cannot help tlicm or reach them, and wc wonder, in tlic 
impotence of our misery, wdiy it is not in our power in literal truth 
to bear one anothcr^s burdens, llow much easier, ■we think, would 
life become, if sometimes we were permitted ^to bear the Cross 
for ^our brothers and •sisters, if in faint and humble imitation of 
the Supreme Self-Sacrifice, we might die for the sins or sorrows of our 
fellow-creatures. 

In that full and fervent outpouring of her love, by her never- 
failing prayers, we may belieigc that Princess Alice did much to 
s»othe and strengthen her Mother. \ , 

In the meantime she neglcc4:ed w home duty which could give 
happiness her husband, and in hei^fe with him she experienced 
the truest joy. You tell me to speak of my happiness — our happi- 
ness,^^ sjie writes to the Queep. If I say I love my dear husband^ 
that is scarcely enough ; it is a love and esteem which fincreasea daily, 
hourly. What was life befofe to what it has become now ? There 
is such blessqd peace be^i^ at his side, being his wife; there is 
such a feeling of securfty, fnd we two have a world of our own when 
we are together, which nothwg can touch intrtide upon. My lot 

3 M 2 • • 
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is indeed a blessed one, and 'yet wbat have I done to deserve that 
. warm, ardent love which my darling Louis ever shows me ? " And 
again, in 1 869 : To possess a heart like his, and to call it my own, 
I am ever prouder of and more grateful for from year to year. 
Once more, close to the end : Oiv home-life is always pleasant — 
never dull, hovpcver quiet.^^ • 

During the next few years, she threw^ herself into her new life 
with the brightest and keenest ardour and interest. She must have 
possessed^ a singular powe? of self-discipline and ‘methodical arrange- 
ment of her time, for the days as they fly past are marked by every 
variety of occupation. Reading, music, and pointing are kept up as if 
there were no such disturbing elements as babies to be born and 
thought of, children to be looked after, and all kinds of social and 
political duties to do. We always continue reading together .... 
have read ^Hypatia ’ — a most beautiful, most interesting, Vnd very 
learned and clever book.^^ Macaulay, Lanfrey^s Napoleon,^^ Proude, 
Paoli^ History of England,^^ &c., arc casually mentioned and com- 
mented upon. Italian she learned in 1873, to eiiable her more 
thoroughly to enjoy and profit by her visits to Florence and Rome. 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Brahms 
were her special favourites in music, and of their works, she was 
no mean performer. !Many subjects which are now only beginning 
to engross public attention occupied ‘and interested her : — such 
things as the higher education and employment of women, the 
improvement of the dwellings of the poor, sanitary questions 
generally, hospitals, refuges, and penitentiaries of all kinds. We 
easily forget who are the pioneers of great social reforms, when we 
have once got accustomed to them. She held opinions about women, 
which ten years ago must have been considered advanccd.^'^ She 
believed that women should be brought up to be more independent of 
men — i.e., to have independent interests and o^ojects — not, in short, 
to make marriage as such the aim and end of life. What -a fault 

it is of parents to bring up their daughters with the main object of 
marrying them,^^ she says. I want to strive to bring up 
the girls without seeking this as the sole object for the future — to 
feel they can fill up their lives so ^ell otherwise. . . . A marriage'' 
for the sake of marriage is surcl^the greatest mistake a woman can 
make.^^ These ideas are now fjliing the air we breathe; this generation 
is born into them. Princes/s Alice found much out for herself, and by 
vivid interest and practical co-operationp gave zest and form to the 
various '’movements. She herself translated into German Miss 
Octavia HilFs Essays on the Homes bt the London Poor, hoping 
that the principles which had so admirably answered in ethc work of 
"^^that warm-hearted friend of the poor,'^ she called her, might be 
successfully applied in Gernaany. She spared no pains or fatigue in 
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personally visiting the worst slums in *Mayence, and making plans 
for improved sanitary arrangements. * Having discovered in 1 866, * 
during the Prusso-Austrian war,how incomplete was the hospital system, 
she set to work, the moment peace was restored, to*rcmedy its short- 
comings ; and the benefits of this reorganization were reaped during the 
great Pranco-Gernrfan war of 1870. The object of the ‘^Womeii^s 
XJnion,^^ which she fo^indec?, was to assist in the nursing and supporting 
of the troops in times of war ; and in timei| of peace, to train nurses, 
assist in hospitals, or nurse the poor or the rich as might be*rcquired. 
It spread Over the whole country, and in 1869 the members associated 
with it reached the number of 2,500. Many and excellent were the 
institutions^ established through her exertions and energy ; besides 
asylums for idiots and orphans, and hospitals, she established the 
Alice Sdejety for the eSlucation and employment of women, out of 
which gi^w the Alice Lyceum, intended for the culture of women of 
the higher classes. In (jetober, 1872, she says to the Queen : — 

The Cointnittaes of the fifteen Associations met on AVednesday, and in the 
evening thirteen of the members came to us to supper. The meeting went 

off well, the subjects discussed to the purpose and important Schools 

for girls were the principal theme; the employment of women for post and 
telegraph offices .... questions of nurses and nursing institutes, c'cc.” 

Not only was Princess Alicd in the forefront during the two wars 
of 1866 and 1870, nursing the sick and wounded, organizing, inspiring, 
and working with all her might and main, but in times of peace she 
frequently visited the poor in their own homes as well as in the 
hospitals. 

‘‘ All caSes arc reported to me. The other day I went to one incof/. in the 
old part of the town — and tlie trouble we had to find the house! At length 
through a dirty courtyard, up a dark ladder, into one little room, where Jay 
the poor woman and her baby. I sent Christa down^with tlie children, then 
with the husband cookedisomething for the wmman ; arranged her bed a little, 

too^ her baby for bathed its eyes .... and did odds and ends 

If one never sees any poverty, and always lives in that cold circle of Court 
people, one’s good feelings dry up.” 

The bringing up of her own children aroused in her many ques- 
tions relating to their physicalT, moalal, mental and spiritual training, 

I always thkik that in the end c4iild^en educate ^he parents, she says; 
and in November, 1876, on h^ retifjtn from England : " My heart 
was full of joy and gratitude at beini^with them once more, and I 
prayed God to make me fit to be their rdKl friend and stay as long 
as the5^ require me, and to have* the insight iiitc* their different 
characters to gui^e fhem j^ijght, and to' understand their different 
wants and feelings.'' ^ 

Surely helre the Princess touches a great truth : the duty, and 
therein the blessedness of 'earnest endcavQur to ^ead the mind of the 
generation that succeeds us ; the duty, that we may gain such true 
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sympathy with the latest born aspirations and enthusiasms of our 
' children, as will give us the power of guiding and influencing them ; 
the blessedness, that love and trust may be reposed in us by those 
who shall be strong in the day of our weakness. 

Physiology she studied with delight : I have read and studied a 
*great deal about the human body. . . . insteadof finding it disgusting, 
it only fills me with admiration to see ho\^* wonderfully we are made.^^ 
The events of her daily life *are recorded with much freshness and 
naivete. She adapted herself with great readiness to the sterner 
necessities and simple surroundings and arrai^ements of h6r German 
home, a great contrast in every way to what she had been accustomed 
to in England. I have made all the summer out- walking dresses, 
seven in number, with paletots for the girls — not embroidered, but 
entirely made from beginning to end : likewise the new .xiecessary 
flannel shawls for the expected. I manage all the nursery *^ficcounts 
and everything myself, w^hicli gives mo plenty to do.” « Many 
women occupying far less distiuguished positions in life, and with 
much more timq at their disposal, would do well to learn a lesson of 
industry from Princess Alice. She must have brought the most 
charming new clement into the grand ducal family of Hesse, for she 
took her husbaiKPs relations to her heart and entered into their 
interests, their joys and sorrows, as if, she had always belonged to 
them. 

The Prusso- Austrian war of 18G6 must have been especially dis- 
tressing to her, not only because it took a beloved husband into 
great danger at a moment wdicii she most required his tenderness 
and care, but on account of the sad complications it cnT^ailed : — 
Hesse joining witli Austria against Prussia, and thus ranging Prince 
Louis in hostility to his brother in the Prussian army, and to Princess 
Aliceas own sister^s Fiusband, the Crown Prince of Prussia. But a 
United Germany had ahvays been the Prince Consort’s dream, Wd 
Princess Alice well knew what fruitless bloodshed and misery must 
be caused by the ineffectual struggles of the smaller German States 
against the influences which were tending to place Prussia in supreme 
power over them. (* ‘ ^ 

It was in 1866 ?;hat Princess Alice at her own desire became 
acquainted with the famous D^id Fj*cderick Strauss. He lived, at 
Darmstadt for four years, 4lurmg which period he hafl ftequent 
intercourse with the Prfnccss, and read to her his lectures on 
Voltaire, i • ** 

Much as it maybe regretted that thf, ^^.fiuence of gtrauss should have 
been brought to bear upon her, no one caif help admiring the courage 
with which she faced the difficulties to Wiuclr his teaching gave rise, 
especially when one consicb^rs with what rmuctance and even distress 
she must have ^allowed his opinions to influence her mind. In sharp 
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conflict as they were with the moat sacred traditions of h^ youth, 
she yet did not shrink from accepting the dedication of his work on 
Voltaire. No doubt there is a non-believing attitude which is easier 
to take np in every-day life than the believing one. It is far less 
trouble, it is more flattering to •one's power of discernment, not to 
believe a thing than to believe it. When Stephenson first prophesied 
before a Committee^ of the House of Commons the rate at which 
steam should conquer time and space, the^ men who laughed him to 
scorn probably felt much cleverer than those who in their hearts 
believed him. It waa^in no such spirit that Princess Alice listened 
to Strauss — she had to wrestle heart and soul with theoretical 
doubts ^'^^and it was not till the spring of 1873 that light came back 
to her through darkness. 

Sh(?Jiad just rcturlied from her Italian trip, into which she had 
thrown* herself with true enjoyment, and was still resting after the 
fatigue of the long journey. The two little Princes had been play- 
ing by her sofa ; Prince hlrnest ran into the next room followed by 
the Princess, and in her brief absence. Prince Pritz fell out of the 
•window upon the stone pavement below. One moment in the most 
vivid radiant life and liealth, the next he lay senseless and crushed. 
Ho died a few hours later in his mother's arms. In her agony she 
sounded, as it were for the ^^rst time, the depths of scepticism. She 
searched in vain through the various systems of philosophy, but 
found no foothold. 

She did not speak of the transformation that was going on within; 
but slowly, silently, and surely faith returned to lier, never again to 
falter, * The whole edifice of philosophical conclusions which I had 
built up for myself, I find to have no foundation whatever — nothing 
of it is left — it has crumbled away like dust. What should we be, 
what would become yf us, if we had no faith-^if we did not believe 
tlfat there is ^ God who rules the world and each single one of 
us 

We will not dwell upon the harrowing talc of her last days on 
earth. No one can yet have forgotten how day by day, in spirit, we 
watched with her by the sickbed^ of those nearest and dearest to 
her in tho alternations of hope and fear. But* in this supreme hour 
of sufiering, her character re^phed i^ climax; and when, wearied out 
with fiurSing, anxiety and grief, she hiid down her head to die, we 
feel that her life on earth received its erbwn. 

I have thought it best* not t» go methodically throujjh these 
letters, but rathgr to dwelhupon their more marked characteristics. 
In judging of these I ^ feel the greater confidence owing to the 
advantages kflbrded me b/ a visit to Darmstadt a few months before 
the death of the Princess, when it was njy privijege to see something 
of her home life, and to realize the charm of its bright simplicity. 
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Above' all things let us learn this lesson from the example of 
JPrincess Alice— the quickeninjg, purifying, bracing power of pain. 
In every trial that she had to undergo — and perhaps these trials 
were more than ordinarily severe and frequent — tv’e see how her 
character developed and strengthened. Tocher each trial was as 
an April storm to a young plant or tree, lending mew vigour to the 
roots, hew power to its growth, so that when the^sun shines the buds 
are seen to . expand and blossom — those same buds which with- 
out the rain-cloud would have shrivelled and died. Every time she 
was called upon to give up what she most deeply cherished, she 
counted with faith and gratitude the blessings'" that remained to her. 

Thus do we learn humility,” she said, with quivering lip. God 
has called for one life, and has given me back four. How then should 
we mourn ? These words she pronounced wbjn she lost her uarling 
little Sunshine as she called her, her sweet May-blossom,^^ little 
guessing that in a few short weeks she would be called upon to enter 
the same Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

always wonder how there can be dissatisfied and grumbling 
people in this beautiful world, so far too good for our deserts, an(;|: 
when, after our duty is done, we hope to be everlastingly with those 
we love, when the joy will be so great and lasting that present 
sorrow and trouble must melt away.’^ How rarely do we see this ! 
Every hour of our lives do not we add to our sorrows by perpetually 
dwelling on the daily little rubs and diflHiculties of life ? How seldom 
do we allow this wonder and gratitude to fill our hearts for the end- 
less beauties and marvels that surround us ! I don^t like what 1 
don^t like, so much more than I like what I like,^^ a child cnce said 
to its mother. Most typical saying ! We hug our difficulties and 
persistently ignore our blessings. 

But she knew that the brightest light makes the darkest shadow — 
that if she was to be blessed with the fulness of joj, she must 
realize the depths of sorrow — that in exact proportion to our joy is 
our capacity for grief, and that there is a Love that lives through 
both. For 

“where will Go<J be absent? In His Face 
Is Licht, but in His Shadow healing too.” 

C iw ^ 

It has been well pointed o^; that' life generally includes for us 
three kinds of love — the asepading, as seen in filial affeetion ; the 
equal love, as seen in marriage ; and the descending love, as seen in 
the parentis relation with the chjld. For most of us it is a gradual 
lesson, kn ascending scale, “ steps along which to mount upward 
reverential trustfulness, the chief element r>f the ‘first ; reciprocity, 
a mutual giving and receiving, of the secqnd ; ^,and the perfection of 
disinterested love the characteristic of the third. Then, and not 
till then, love epters upon it's highest stage, and puts on the crown 
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of sacrifice.’^ In Princess Aliceas life Ve see the three kinds — the 
iove of the daughter, of the wife, and of the mother; the thrw" 
elements which make up . perfect love — reverence, equivalence, and 
sacrifice, in full bloom at once : the trinity in unity of love." 

It is well for us that at th^ hour of death the mistakes and 
shortcomings whic'h necessarily belong to our human frailty are 
lost in a mist of t|ars ; •that our graces and virtues, our highest 
aspirations, should l^ve on after us, softeiyng sorrow, kindling hope, 
strengthening faith, inspiring those who are left behind, stimulating 
them on to. ever nobler efiforts and higher aims. 

“ Through such souls alone 
( Jod stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise hy.” 

Mary (Gladstone. 



THE.. POSITIOIS OF GENERAL GORDON. 


A CONVERSATION.* 


WHAT do you tliink of General Gordon^s present position ? 

— A. To answer tliat properly I must refer you to the history 
of the GcncraFs movements. In 1879 the King of the lielgians 
wanted him to go to the Congo. And while he was in communica- 
tion with the King Lord Kipon asked him to go to India — that w^as 
in 1880. He went to India and immediately resigned. Then he 
went to China^ to try and arrange matters between Russia and China. 
Then he came home, and in 1881 went to the Mauritius as com- 
manding engineer. Next he went to the Cape ; and returned home 
in 1882. In 1883 he went to Syria. While there hef devoted 
himself entirely to looking after the sites of ^Terusalem, and did not 
bother himself about anything else. No doubt he wrote occasionally 
about the Soudan question. He says, in a letter ; 

“ I have Avritten a MS. bringing affairs down from Cave’s mission to ^ the 
taking office of Clierif. It is called ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and I shall follow it 
with a sequel, ‘ The Exodus/ I do not know whether I shall print it, for it 
is not right to rejoice over our enemies, — 1 mean, official enemies. What a 

fearful mess — and have made No more control, no more 

employt'*s drawing £377,000 a year, Ao more influence of Consuls -General; ^ 
nation hating us — whaf a finale ! — ^no move interest; a bomba\d?d European 
town, Alexandria ; these arc the results of this grand secret diplomacy. All 
this because Controllers and CoMuls-Geiieral would not let the notti^bres. sec 
the budget when Cherif was in office. As for Arabi, whatever may become 
of him individually, he will iive for centuries in the people. They will 
never be your ‘ obedient servants ’ again.” ^ 

He had then no idea of serving in the .Soudan. JThe King of the 
Belgians said, '^What about your promise to go to the Congo? 
You are , now disengaged. I now claim yfipr sfcrvices/^ He started 

* The views expressed 'in this p&per are those of a personal friend of General Gordon, 
and may be relied ui)on as unusually well-informed. 
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at oncfe and arrived at Brussels on New Yearns Day this year, and 
immediately went to see the King. li was all arranjged. He came* 
home and niade arrangements, and he was to leave on the 5th of 
February for the Congo. Then he went to Brussels again, returning 
about the 8th or 9th of Januaft*y. On arrival he found such a 
number of newspa'^er correspondents wanting to interview him, that 
he started off for Eyeter^to his friend, Mr. Barnes. There Tbe met 
Sir S, Baker. On’^he 12th he got a telegram from Lord Wolseley, 
asking him to come u^. On the 14th he arrived in London, and 
was three .hours with L*ord Wolseley. He then said Good-by 
to everybody, called upon the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Cambridge, and left for Brussels on the morning of the 15th, as 
going to the Congo. What happened at the interview on the 14th 
has not* transpired ; dut Ministers were consulted. It was Lord 
WolseleJ^ who caused them to send him out. He said, He is the 
only man that can serve you/^ On the 17th General Gordon 
received at Brussels a telegram telling him to come over at once. 
He then tliought for the first time that it was probable they might 
ask him to go to the Soudan. Certainly not before. The King of 
the Belgians was much put out ; lie was in negotiation with General 
Gordon about the compensation to be paid him for the value of his 
commission which he was tej resign, because the British Government 
would not allow him to go to the Congo. General Gordon arrived 
in London on the 18th, and at three o’clock in the afternoon he 
saw the Cabinet, They asked Arc you prepared to go to the 

Soudan He at once said, Ycs.^^ He said he was quite willing 
to carry*out their instructions, though ho did not tlicn even know 
what they were. The abandonment of Khartoum he said he was 
prepared to carry out. lie started the same evening in the highest 
spirits. ’ • 

t?. Did not Sir C. ^Dilke in his speech in the House of Commons 
say that the despatch of General Gordon had been discussed months 
before ? 

A. No doubt; but it had not been proposed to him. It was 
suggested to the Egyptian Gdvcrndient, but they would not listen to 
it. That jwis in October. Tim very day the 'Jproposal was made to 
General Gordon he went. If*^hc had gone three months before it 
would •haVe been ten times better. the 18th he received his 

instructions to go and report on the military situation of the Soudan. 
On thd 22nd, he reviewed, ih an official memorandugi, those instruc- 
tions on the passage Bet weep^ Brindisi and Port Said. He said : 

• 

The most^lilHcult question is how and to whom to hand over the aisenals 
of Khartoum, Dorigola, *and Kassala, which towns have, so tO say, no old 
standing families, Khartoum and Kassala hawng sprung up since Mehcmet 
Ali’s conquest. Probably it wpuld be advisable to postpone any decision as 
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to tllOae towns till such time aS the inliabitants have made known their 
.opinions.** Paragraph 1 fixes irrevocably the decision^* of the Government — 
viz., to evacuate the territory, and, of course, as far as possible involves 
the avoidance of any fighting. I can therefore only say that, having in view 
and seeing the difficulty of asking Her Majesty’s Government to give a decision 
or direction as to what should be done in certain • cases, I will carry out 
the evacuation as far as possible according to their wish and the best of my 
ability, -and with avoidance, as far as possble, of all fighting. I would, how- 
ever, hope that Her Majesty’s Government wifi give .me their support and 
consideration should 1 be una,ble to fulfil all their expeyctations.” 

You seb what stress he lays on the necessity of making some 
arrangement for the Government of the provyices about Khartoum. 
Do not imagine, how^ever, that the country which is now to be evacuated 
is a poor country. It includes Sennar, Berber, and Suakim, which 
returned a large surplus revenue. General Gordon used to slave at 
his finances, and draw up tables of results. Khartoum certainly 
showed a deficiency, but the province of Berber had a surplus of 
£35,000 after paying all expenses ; Dongola a surplus of £5*3,000 ; 
Sennar a surplus of £22,000 ; Suakim a surplus of £7,000 ; Kassala 
a surplus of £15,000. 

Here is a table of the receipts and expenses of the different 
mndirats of the Soudan, drawn up by General Gordon with his own 
hand in 1879.^^ 

Here then is a magnificent province which has no old families who 
can be put in as rulers. What are you to do with it ? It is of the 
highest importance to have the question fully considered. Here is 
a paying province and you are going *to surrender it. 

We come to the time when General Gordon arrived in Egypt. It 
had been his intention to .go to Suakim and. not to go to VJairo at 
all, because he did not wish to meet the Khedive. He had had 
some unpleasant business on a former occasion with him. The 
Khedive did not tre^t him with proper confijlence when he was at 
Massowah. Neither did he want to meet Nubar Pacha, with whom 
he had had a dispute. When he got to Port Said Sir Evelyn Baring 
said, You had far better come to Cairo and see the Khedive and 
Nubar Pacha, and have a talk over the whole matter, So he went 

' c 

* The followiDg is condensed from the table referred to above f 
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Khartoum . . . 

H^;005 

127,145 


8,140 

Berber ..... 

51,809 

16,569 

35,240 

— 

Dongola ^. . . . 

63,830 J 
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63,379 

— 

* Sennar. .... 
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— 

Fazolie .... 
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— 

Massowah . . . 
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Suakim .... 

20,198 
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Kassala , . . . 

63,981 

48,871 

ia,iio 
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to Cairo — of his own will — and at Caiiro he met the Khedive and 
Nubar^ and they made friends. He then received from the KhediVe, 
the appointment of Governor-General of the Soudan without pay. 
It was a very good thing he did not go by Suakim and thence to 
Khartoum, If he had he would»have had no pow*er in the Soudan. 
Without having ppwer from Egypt as Governor-General he would 
not have had any power §nd could have done nothing. He* would 
also have had no coomand of money. The Khedive placed <£100^000 
at his command, * • * ^ 

Q, Th§n this is an answer to what Sir Slichael Hicks Beach said 
the other night when he complained that General Gordon had been 
appointed an Egyptian oiOScial ? 

A. Guile so. It is true that when he left England he wanted 
to go out as an independent person. 

Q. Ttfen he modified that intention ? 

A. He did not modify* it, but circumstances modified it for him. 
Probably he saw the position himself. The fact, however, is that 
Gordon could nt)t have done anything in the Soudan unless he had 
gone to Cairo. If he had gone direct to Khartoum and attempted to 
depose the Governor-General or ordered the troops about, what 
power would he have had ? Well, he went on to Berber, .On his 
arrival at Berber, he assembled the chiefs there and organized a 
government. He then profieeded on to Khartoum by the Nilfe. 
He interviewed the tribes along the route and they were quite con- 
tent, Before this, be ic observed, communication between Berber 
and Khartoum had been cut off. On his arrival at Khartoum, you 
recollect, the joy with which he was received. Then he sent to 
the Mahdi and made him Governor of Kordofan. Everything was 
going on most prosperously at this time. Sennar and Kassala 
were quieted. His lieutenant at Bahr Gazellq, Lupton Bey, was 
saffv and Emin Bey a^.the Equator was equally so : neither was in 
any danger. Nothing was heard about Darfour. General Gordon’s 
first step was to despatch the females and children from Khartoum 
to Berber, to be sent down into Lower Egypt. Up to this time 
the mission had been successful in every way. It had fully 
equalled C^eral Gordon’s ex 3 )ectations. But what took place 
then ? When the tribes between Khartoum and Berber saw 
these women and children cohie down they could not make it 
out. It seemed to them that Khartoum was to be abandoned. 

Genejal Gordon,’’ they thought, is going to desert the pli^e and 
we must look to the ^strongest master.” Therefore* they rebelled, 
not because it wdb their j)wh*^ish to do so, but because they saw 
they had nolpdy to look to. The Mahdi at the same time sent 
back the robes of State. This was all caused from the fact that 
there was no notice or information that there wab to be any govern- 
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ment whatever formed. It cannot be better described than in the 
Times of the 10th of March.* It is quite evident that General 
' Gordon was expecting and fiad been expecting orders from the 
Government as to what was to be done with Khartoum and the rich 
provinces before alluded to, which prders he reasonably expected to 
receive in consequence of the memorandum which^he wrote between 
Brindisi and Port Said. He was and still is unable to proclaim 
any government at Khartoum. 

Q. Why did he not foresee that diflSculty at the time the Govern- 
ment gave him his instructions ? 

A. He did foresee it. He referred to it in the memorandum, but 
has never received any definite instruetions. He told the people of 
Khartoum, I will remain with you and protect you.^^ *What do 
the people see ? He is preparing to go away and leave them with 
no government at all. * 

Q, Did not Mr. Gladstone say he was free to establish a govern- 
ment or to go away ? * 

A. Do you think when he is told to evacuate the Soudan, that he 
will do it ? He is told to retire. 1 believe Mr. Gladstone would 
only be too glad if he were to establish a government of any kind. 
But he does not want to give the order. Indeed, how could he ? It 
would make the Government answerable for the government of the 
Soudan. General Gordon is an Englfah officer, employed by the 
English Government. He has to follow his instructions. If he said, 
I will take the Soudan and govern it,^^ under what authority 
could he act ? 

Q. You say, then, that that is the secret of the whole difficulty. 
He says, I want some instructions from the English Government to 
establish a government 

A. I say it is the ^hole question. It is everything. The matter 
comes to this, whether is General Gordon to act on his own 
responsibility, or by orders from England — in which Cksc the English 
Government will have to take the responsibility of establishing . a 
government. I put it in three ways. The English Government have 
had it before them for months and done nothing. The first way is 
to order General Gordon to assume the government. What would^ 

* Extract from a telegram from the Times’ correspondent at Khartoum, dated March 7> 
containing a rei)ort of General Gordon’f views : — “ There is nothing further to hp hoped 
for in the way of quieting the people ;.<haa has already been accomplished, and there is 
a certainty that as time advances the emissaries of the Mahdi will succeed in raisinff 
the tribes between this and Berber. This is not owing to disaffection but to fear caused 
by the pronounced policy of the abandonment of the Soudan, which policy nas been 
published by sending down the widows and orphans and* the Cairo employes from 
Khartoum. \Ve cannot blame them for rising, wh^^u’^o definite sign is shown of establish- 
ing a permanent government here. Except by means o'l emissaries the Mahdi has no 
power outside of El Obeid, where he distrusts the people a^d also the Bsdouins around. 
He is a nonentity as to any advance on Khartoum, but all-powerful through his emis- 
saries when backed by th^ pronou?-ced policy of abandonment without establishing a 
permanent govemm^nt.^’ ' . 
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that involve ? That the Soudan is talgen under English prot^tion. 

You know that might involve complications, and you cannot tell, 
what would happen. 

The second way is for General Gordon to volunteer* IJow could 
he volunteer with his instructions^? Why/^ the^ might say, you 
are exceeding your duty.^^ I do not know what might happen. 
Then another, thing is that the King of the Belgians might say, 
‘^1 always thought^ treneral Gordon preferred the Soudan to the 
Congo.^^ * , » 

Lastly, the Governiilej^t might say to him, without ordering 
him, CouM you not# manage to form a government until we 
can arrange with the European Powers what is to be donc?^* 

I cannot tOo strongly advocate this course. As to sending troops — 
General^ Gordon does ^ not want troops. A.8 to money, — do you 
suppose he has no sense in the matter ? Of course he negotiates 
bills at Ivhartoiim. No .doubt he draws cheques on the bank at 
Cairo. ^My idea is that he knows how the exchange of money goes 
on. People say^ Oh ! he did not take up money Why, he can 
do it all by exchange. You saw it stated that a person advanced 
him a thousand guineas. The man was very glad indeed to get a 
cheque on the bank. In some way money would travel. General 
Gordon says, I am buying grgiin.^^ He cannot do it without money. 

1 only hope his cheques are not dishonoured. A dishonoured cheque 
would do a great deal more harm than anything else that could 
happen. I believe he is all right as far as money is concerned. 
As to sending up troops, it is absurd. What arc troops to go 
for ? Some people say, AVe arc going to send an army.^^ Now, 
wdiat arc you going to send an army for ? There is the question. 
AVhat would you send an army for ? To do what ? To relieve 
General Gordon ! Gordon could go aw4iy to-morrow, 

Q. Either way ? « 

ji. He could gd up to the Equator when the Nile rises a little 
more. Of course he cannot go to Berber with a low Nile. The 
effect of withdrawing the garrison from Berber is that you cannot 
hear anything from Khartoum jinle^ some one gets past it. But I 
should not be surprised, with a high Nile, if we ^evG to hear of him 
going down^ the Korosko desqrt, and tapping the wire to say he is 
all right. To relieve General • Gordon ! He could get away to- 
morrow! He could get to Lupton Bey, NJIe is no distance from the 
Congo. He has no diflSculty^in getting away. He has six steamers. 
All the tiountry is well-known. But? he says, I wbn^t deaert the 
people.^’ There a»e 15,000 pbople at Khartoum. He has got tho 
garrisons at Sennar and Kassala also on his hands. What are you going 
to do with them ? Ar8 you to bring the people down ? The people 
say, You will destroy our trade ; we shall be paupers if you bring 
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tis down ; our business will* be gone. We carry on a very good 
* trade. Look at the surplus revenue you are drawing. There is a 
xnagnificent tobacco country, a corn country, about Kassala and 
Sennar i plenty of water everywhere. And we love our territory 
If they are got down to Egypt whq is to feed them ? Who is going 
to undergo *such a load of expense. Why not foi;m a government ? 

%u must send an expedition, what i^ the good of going up the 
MW W Khartoum ? Why go 2,000 miles out of the way ? The 
proper rqute, if you wanf to go to Khartoum, is not by way of the 
Nile, but by Massowah. It is a splendidT route. Kas^^ala is a 
well- watered district. What is the good of this tremendous journey 
across the Korosko desert ? 

I believe the Government, however, are thinking of getting an 
army from Abyssinia, that would set the wholr^ of the country up in 
arms. What is the use of sending Abyssinians, who are supposed to 
be Christians, among the Mussulmans? The Mussulmans are dead 
against every Abyssinian. 

Q. Then you do not think the movement of trotfps up to Wady 
Haifa is of any good at all? 

A. There is no harm in it. They cannot get any further. It 
only shows as if they were going to assist — shows as if they were 
going to do something. As to going up further, it would be 
out of the question. ^ 

Q. You say that the establishing a temporary government in the 
Soudan would be the right policy. To what end ? 

A. To hand it over to somebody else. 

Q. There has been a proposal to, what is called, Sara,wak the 
Soudan, 

A. I do not mean that. General Gordon would not stop there. 

Q. Then you th^nk that 'those who have pressed for this have 
been all wrong? It has been insisted on So strongly as to 7cad 
to the impression that General Gordon 'had intimated his willing- 
ness to undertake it. 

A. It is quite wrong as regards him personally ; nothing would 
induce him to do it. He is mot ambitious in that, way. You 
understand that I oomplain of the , British Governmerjt, not having 
said what is to be done with the government of the Soudan, and 
at the same time not letting him form a government. • Would it 
be possible, would if even^^be humane, to leave that country in a 
state of anarchy without any government whatever ? ^ 

What was he to do in the circumstances ? He said, Send 
Zebehr." He knows Zebehr is the ^6ate^t scouiiQrel on the face of 
the earth. But still he could govern them^ It wqjild be better 
tlian no government. He would not go on with the slave-trade. 
If he could squeeze* a cou^e of hundred thousand a year out of the 
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people— and he would be able to do that— he would not ro^utre to 
resort to the slave-trade. It would npt be worth his while* He* 
would not bother himself with the slave-trade if he were king of 
that magnificent province. You know seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion of the Soudan are slaves, if you want to stop the slave-trade 
you must stop it at Cairo, and bring it home to the parties who buy 
slaves. ^ • 

Q. How do you reconcile General Gordon^s proposal to send for 
Zebehr with the bloody feud and the quarrel he had witl^ him the 
night beforp he left Caircf ? , 

A. There was a quarrel, and it came to very hot words. Zebehr 
challenged^ General Gordon to produce anything against him. General 
Gordon did not attack him, not wishing to go on quarrelling. But 
there is* no doubt aboftt Zebehr^s guilt — the documents which prove 
it are al>in existence. He was sentenced to be hung and his son 
was shpt, not for slave-hunting, but for complicity in massacring 
the Khedive^s troops. General Gordon is so willing to forgive 
everybody that he thinks everybody will forgive him. He is 
mistaken in Zebehr, who has threatened to hang him. I have no 
doubt that if we had sent Zebehr up to Khartoum, the first thing 
he would have done would have been to hang General Gordon. 
I believe Zebehr is at the Bottom of this whole revolt between 
Berber and Khartoum. Zetehr ought to be put into confinement 
at once. 

Q. Then that was the reason why our Government would not coil*- 
sent to send Zebehr ? 

A. They were quite right. The only complaint against them, is 
that they wonH arrange for a Government. 

Q. You do not think General Gordon is in any personal danger or 
apprehension ? • 

A, Certainly not, unless possibly from internal dissensions. He 
writes on March 15 — that is not so very long ago : — '' We are all in 
capital spirits here. The enemy are entrenched nine miles off- — six 
thousand strong, and we hear the drums from the palace. Supplies 
come in better than ever, aifd w€f have food for months. When 
the Nile riggn iu two months' time — in the midcBc of May — we shall 
with the steamers be even morb powerful than wa are now." What 
doqs that show ? You must not expect many more letters, since 
it is not likely that the rebels will allow my posts to go down." He 
does nci sliow any alarm at dll. . , , 

Q. What do you say about the alarming telegrams ? 

A. I cannot think they are 'his. On April 9 what did General 
Gordon say All going on well." When did he ask for soldiers? 
He ask for soldiers ! He wanted two squadrons of cavalry — because 
he thought it could be done — merely for a diversion* The only 
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thing General Gordon says is, " You must listen to Power for giving 
•you all the news/^ He ajlnded to Power^s description of the 
conflict when the two Pachas were traitors. 

Q. Your point is that General Gordon is in no apprehension 
as to his personal safety ? ^ 

A. He under apprehension ! Not the slightest.* Talk of danger ! 
Look at the story in Hill^s work about Kolokal, and when he marched 
into the camp of slave-dealers at Shakka. That was danger. 

Q. What he is anxious for there is to pr^yide a Government for 
the people ? 

A. That is the only question, and has been the only question all 
along. If he could issue a proclamation and say, I will remain with 
you and I will form a GovernmenV^ all would be well. I should 
not be the least surprised to see the veil lifted between Khartoum 
and Berber by a telegram coming from Gordon : We are 'all right. 
I have formed a Government, and have pu^ the Mahdi in charge of 
Khartoum.^^ He does not care if he saves the people^s lives and 
leaves a Government. He considers he has been abandoned because 
you won^t tell him what to do. He wants to save the people^s 
lives. How is he to do it ? 

Q. You say he does not want soldiers. Do you remember that 
in one of the latest despatches (April 5) he refers to the registration 
of slaves at Khartoum, and says that if Her Majesty^s forces advance 
so far it would be desirable for them to take instructions as to the 
registration of slaves ? Does not that imply a belief on his part 
that British troops are on the way ? 

A. Do you think that General Gordon, with all his esq)erience, 
would not, if he had asked British troops to be sent, have stated what 
description of forces he wanted sent, their numbers, and their route ? 
I cannot imagine it. ^ I can^t understand that telegram. There 
must be some mistake in it. What has the slave question toP do 
with troops coming up ? 

Q. You do not think that a despatch might have been lost ? 

A. I do not believe he ever asked for a single British soldier to 
be sent. But as to the registration of slaves — on the 4th of August, 
1877, a convention ^as signed between the British Goue^nment and 
Ismail Pacha, by which the traffic in 'slaves was to cease in Lower 
Egypt on August 4, 1884, apd in 1889 in the Soudan. According 
to that, after the 4th of Au^st this year, though you may have fifty 
slaves, you cannot sell one of them to anybody. You may keep them, 
but you cannot sell them. Do you mean to Say that is not an in- 
terference with property ? What rigtt has England to do that ? 
What right has England to interfere in Egypt? Look at what 
would take place. Without any proclamation to the people, do you 
think that on i)xe 4th of August next you can carry that out ? Would 
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it be fair to do it ? Do you think that Egypt would not rise up from 
*end to end ? The Government do not dare to say that the convention 
shall be a dead letter, because they think of General Gordon^s pro- 
clamation* But if they cancel that convention they will have the 
Anti-Slavery Society and the whole of England down on them. It 
is a most illegal thing. Do you think they ever will carry it out ? 
General Gordon says in a letter of the 27tji of April, 1879 ; I have 
lately pointed out to Vivian that he must takfe it into calculation 
that the j liberation of the slaves will dimimsh ihe revenue by one- 
fifth in Cairo and by seven-eighths in the ijoudan.^^ 

Q. What do you say as to the abandonment of Khartoum ? 

A. It can’t be. Khartoum is essential to Egypt — essential to a 
degree. The way the Nile is coming down is telegraphed day by day. 
It is absolutely necessary that you should 4iave that communica- 
tion. Then there is another thing. The Nile is confinad up in 
the Bahr Gazelle. It is inclined to percolate through the ^ marsh. 
The Sudd collects there, and several hundred men are employed 
to keep it clear. There is an idea that the Nile may take a different 
line altogether if this is not kept open, because, of course, the gre^it 
volume of water comes down by the White Nile, not by the Blue 
Nile. The White Nile might take another line. No one knows 
where it might go to. Then again, a •magnificent district like Khar- 
toum reverting to barbarism is another'^ point. How can you do it? 
What right have you to do that ? What right have you to take it 
from Egypt at all ? It is all very well to take Kordofan and Dar- 
four. These provinces do not pay. General Gordon had the idea 
that if he went to the Congo he would come back and reconquer the 
Soudan from the Congo. I told you he wanted the King of the 
Belgians to have the Bahr Gazelle. 

Q. It has been suggested, has it not, that the French might get to 
the Soudan ? * c 

A, Yes; that idea was started. You know there is regular 
communication between Algeria and the Soudan. Caravans go in 
about three months from Morocco to Suakim. Here is a map 
of General Gordon^s, on which he • has marked the « distribution 
of the Arab races in*. Northern and Central Africa.* TJJje Soudan Is 
separately marked. When Arabia became over-populated, after the 
Crusades, the Arabs swarmed over into Africa. One set 'made their 
way along the northern c^ast — Tripoli, Tunis; Algeria, Morocco ; 
another set swarmed southwards.^ When they got down to aljout the 
tenth "parallel \hej found their camels jwould mot live further south, 
and so turned westwards. Thus they are ^ppread HU across the con- 
tinent, at about that level. They have largp numbers of old suits 
of chain-armour and helmets and swords of the Crusaders — 

i « 

^ ♦ See Map on the preceding page. 
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swords with cross hilts. There are regular trade routes^ as sho^wii 
on the map^ between the northern and southern Arabs* A friend 
wanted to send a copy of his work about General Gordon in 
Palestine to Khartoum through Algeria, and I dare say it could 
be done. The Prench could reac*h the Soudan from Algeria, and 
would be very pleaied to have it, 

Q. Do you thinkJI^ General Gordon has the same confidence in 
Ismail he had before*? ^ » 

A. Certainly he has. ’»^e has often expressed it. Ismdil is the 
only man Vho can govern Egypt, and he would manage the Soudan 
too. 

Q. You* do not think that the present difficulty is in any way 
caused by a loss of General Gordon^s prestige or influence in the 
Soudan, consequent on the MahdPs rising ? 

A. I 3o not think so ^t all. .Look at the way they received him. 
The Mahdi was then in rebellion. 

Q. Do you think he ought to be allowed to go to the Mahdi ? 

A, You refer to what took place after leaving Korosko. I do 
nbt think he really intended at that time to go to the Mahdi. 
I should not be surprised, however, if he did so. He may have 
gone to see him ere now. 

Q. Supposing the Mahdi Ije put in possession of Khartoum ? 

A. I do not think it would do any harm. But I do not think 
the Mahdi has power enough. 

Q. Have you any idea why the Government are not willing to 
send instructions to General Gordon ? 

A, I fiever heard why. It has never been explained. I cannot 
understand it, I put three points. They may order General Gordon 
to govern. I think they cannot do so. It would put them under 
the necessity of taking the Soudan. General Gordon will not per- 
manently goi^ernit. The third and only way is to say to him : Can 
you manage to form a Government to act until we see means of 
relieving you?^' 

Q, What do you think Admir^ Hewett has gone to Abyssinia 

for? • \ . . 

A, I bdffeve the Government think they will get troops, and 
that they can do something with Abyssinia. That would make 
matters ten *times worse. The Mussulmans are fierce against the 
Abyssinians. The reason why Massowah would be of no use to 
Abyssifiia is that the coast along there is inhabited by one of the 
very fiercest of the^ Mu8suliliat!ii tribes, who won^l let an Abyssinian go 
past. You see then, I Say, that General Gordon^s mission was a 
success up to a certaih point. Then, in consequence of receiving 
no orders as to what the future of the Soudan is 40 be — ^whic|i have 
not been given even yet — the mission has failed, or* is supposed to 
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have failed. But I quite think that it is the greatest blessing that 
General Gordon is cut off from the Government, and left to his own 
resources. I believe he will come out of this thing well. 

Q. He will act for himself? 

A, No question about it. He will act for himself now. With 
regard to coihmunicating with him — there is no;use sending up the 
Nile. You have got lots of agents at Massowkh, w^o might be employed. 
He would not withdraw, though you were to, order him to withdraw. 
You m^f do what you like with him, be w^uld not withdraw. It is 
not at all a matter of rescuing General Gordon. He' was in far 
more danger at the siege of Sebastopol — far more danger when he 
rode into a camp of 3,000 slave-dealers and told them to lay down 
their arms. He could leave to-morrow if he were minded, but he 
will not desert those who have been faithful to him. 



CONTEMP0Jt4RY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN ‘SWITZERLAND. 


1 T is not easy to deal in a short paper with the actual conditions of 
life and thought in Switzerland. Two difficulties meet us at the 
outset. The first lies in the fact that Switzerland has no moral centre 
— that there is, in fact, not one Switzerland, but a group of Switzer- 
lands distinct from, and almost unknown to each other ; so that the 
picture consists of a series of independent sketches, hard to be drawn 
by a single pencil. The second is, that the present is only intelligible 
through the medium of the past, and that our past is complex and little 
known. It is therefore necessary, however narrow our limits, to begin 
with a glancp back. 

Switzerland, the mother of the great rivers of Europe, occupies 
both slopes of the Central Alps, from Mont Blanc and the 
Diablerets to the Bernina, together with the plains which lie in 
front of the mountains as far as the upper course of the Rhine, and 
the long lines of the Jura, between which it possesses several valleys. 
The thirteen canton^ of ancient Switzerland, with their subjects and 
allies, covered 'pretty nearly the same extent of territory as the 
Switzerland of to-day.'*' Nominally united for purposes of mutual 
defence, they were really independent States, living under very different 
institutions. The Reformation tended to loosen even this slight con- 
^nection; and when the armies of the French Republic invaded the 
country such of the -States as od'erefl any resistance at all 

acted each on its account. The attempt of the Directory to establish 
a united -republic was supporfed only by a feeble minority in the 
country, and fell to pieces immediately on the withdrawal of the French 
troops." The Act of Mediation of 1803, while investing the Diet with 

* The i)olitical frontier# does not altogetiier corres^nd with die natural Hioiiodary. 
Some valleys of the filrisons, anU ^•whole canton of Ticino, belong geographically to 
Itaiy ; the parts of Berne a»d Soleure west of Jura are properly in France ; the 
canton of B^l&is in Alsace, and that of Schaffhausen in Germany. On the other hand, 
the North of Savoy, .G ex, find the old town of Constance, should naturally belong to 
Switzerland ; and the same may be said of the Austrian Vorarlberg, and the southern 
slopes of the Black Forest.. Such a delimitation al this would inomde l^haffhausen— 
which, as it is, runs up into the Duchy of Baden, ^ithin the natural outline of Helvetia. 
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larger powers than before, restored to each canton a certain autonomy, 
with a constitution of its own, based in some measure on its political 
antecedents; but these arraifgements lasted only till the fall of 
Napoleon and the general reconstruction effected by the Congress of 
Vienna, which was embodied, as regarded Switzerland, in the federal 
compact of 1815. Under this constitution, the twenty-two cantons — 
or rather the twenty-four Sovereign States, Unterwald and Appenzell 
each counting as two — were equally repres^ented* in the Diet, which 
met alternately at Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne. TKle executive councils 
of these three leading cantons (Vororte) took i»/tdrn the management 
of all public business and .foreign affairs. !%f'ery canton had its own 
laws, its own postal system, its own custom-norvse, and its <oWn army. 
In the Diet the deputies voted in accordance with the instructions of 
the cantonal governments, and could at any time reserve thejr votes in 
order to consult their cantons. The Diet could do, and was meant to 
do, nothing ; its sole task was to carry out the orders of thf* Holy 
Alliance against the propagation of Liberal ideas. The rd^lly im- 
portant part of the system was the cantonal ipstitutions, which may be 
distributed into three groups. First comes the little group of old 
republics — Uri, Schwytz, the two Unterwalden, Zug, Qlarus, and the 
two Appenzells. These proud but harmless historic democracies were 
respected. They were allowed to retain — as most of them do to this 
day — their primitive custom of the May assembly, or Landsgemcinde, 
where the men of the canton meet yearly under the open sky to elect 
their chief magistrates by acclamation apd the show of hands, and to 
vote in the same manner on the measures, proposed by the magistrates 
or even by an organized and limited initiative of their own. The second 
group includes all the cantons which take their name from their 
capital, excepting St. Gall and four of the little cantons already named. 
Here the rural districts took their laws and government from the 
capital, and generally from a sort of hereditary patriciate, for,med, as 
at Venice, of certain of the burgher families of the capital. In these 
sovereign cities the old aristocracies were reconstituted as completely 
as possible.* The last group presents greater diflSculties. It com- 
prises the cantons created in 1 803 by the agglomeration of districts 
geographically adjacent, but separated by their ^litical and religidus 
history. Aargau, for instance, was composed of old Bernese Protes- 
tant districts, of communes which not long before had been subject to 
the House of Austria, and of Catholic bailiwicks which under the old 
regime had belonged to a group of cantons which appointed their magis- 
trates in turn. Vaud alone, an old province of Savoy, taken by the, 
Bernese after the Bbrgundian war; had a certain homogeneity, 
historical, religious, and moral. For tJhe rest, these new countries 
had neither a capital nor a constituted' aristocracy, and sopie lacked 
even the necessary elements for forming any. Nevertheless, they 
must needs be organized in conformity with the principles which were 

^ Even now civic rights are acquired, not by plaee of birth nor by domicile, but by 
adoption, which is generally obtained by a money ‘payment, and dsin always be refused. 
The townships, urban or rura^ are hereditaiy oorporatibns, groups of families enjoying 
the collective proprietorship of considerable wealth. In German Switzfrland the here- 
ditory bourgeoisie still exists as a sort of private association {Brnger^Gemeinde)^ charged 
with the maintenance of t^ie poor, pvhile the commune {Einviohner^Gemcinde) provides 
for the public services. 
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to be made dominant throughout Europe. Forced by the nature of 
the case to build on a democratic foundation and extract a government . 
from the ranks of the people, the autliors of the new constitutions 
attempted to prepare the way for the formation of an oligarchy. They 
created a legislative body (the Grand Council), wMch was generally 
charged with the nomination of tHe. executive (the lesser Council, or 
Council of State) aiid the superior tribunal. The sovereignty of the 
people was tempeited, to Jbegin with, by an electoral qualification, 
Avhich, however, it wSte impossible to place very high j and.the elections 
were for the most 'pvt indirect, the elecforal assembly nominating 
several candidates, one oTjwhom was to be selected by a commission 
appointed* for the purj^se, or by the Grand Council itself ; while in 
other cases the Grand Council was recruited directly by co-optation, 
like the French Senate of to-day. It was elected for a considerable 
number of years, and the members of the Council of State, together 
with the other magistrates, for a still longer term — sometimes as much 
as twelve years. 

These ingenious arrangements did not last long enough to be tested 
by theil* fruits. The first choice of the new constituencies by no means 
always fell upon the recognized social leaders ; in some cantons the 
electors, rendered distrustful by their memories of the past, sedulously 
avoided those who, they feared, might become new masters ; and 
thus it came about that it was the cultivated, intelligent, and wealthy 
classes who offered the first opposition to the new system, which had 
subjected them to the cumbnoua and unskilful administration of a 
rural oligarchy formed by a coalition of the influential peasants of the 
villages, and destined to survive, under very curious disguises, for a 
considerable time. 

This aristocratic reconstruction of Switzerland naturally exposed 
the country to the contagion of the revolutionary ferment which was 
working in every part of the Continent during the ascendency of the 
Holy Alliance. The subjects of the great cities were little disposed 
to endure with patience a domination against which they had risen 
a century before, and from which they had been temporarily freed. 
The people of the cai^ons formed in 1803 kicked against the new 
masters, taken by^hance from their own ranks, and claimed the exercise 
of their sovereign rights. The French Revolution of 1830, whilst it 
averted all danger of foreign intervention, determined the explosion of 
a mine which had long been laid. In the space of a few months, all 
the aristocracies, urban and ryral, Jhad been overthrown by popular 
movements, ^excepting only that of Geneva, whqre the rural districts 
are too insigiiiificant to contend Vith the town, and where the Govern- 
ment, aristocratic in fact riijher than in theory, carried on the 
administration with great wisdom and discretion. At NeuchS,tel the 
Revolution was suppressed by the energy of the Prussian Government^, 
supported by a considerable part of the population. At B&le the 
struggle between tow^i and country grew into a ci^il war, swrui the 
division of B&le into two ‘half-cantons. Everywhere else the revolu- 
tion was accomplished without serious resistance. The old democratic 
cantons, with their Landsgemeinden, remained quiet in the midst of 
the disturbance — all except Schwytz, w^ere tl\e southern districts 
bordering on the lake of the four forest cantons g<^emed those of 
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the north, and political equality could only be obtained by a move- 
ment analogous in some respqcts to the more serious one at B&le. 

Thus the confederation was completely transformed ; the aristocratic 
system of 1815 had been wholly swept away ; universal suffrage was 
everywhere established. ' But the^, central government, that of the 
Diet, remained as powerless as before. The want of real unity amongst 
this body of small States, which formed, extern^ly, a single whole, 
and whose most prosperous members were^^unabS^ singly to meet the 
exigencies of an advanced^ civilization, had bee^painfully felt during 
the shocl^ of reaction. In default of a strong^ central force, some of 
the cantons associated themselves together fSr certain definite purposes, 
such as the working of the postal and monetary system, *Vhile, quite 
apart from official organization, the citizens of the different cantons 
were brought together by private associations for scientific, q)hilanthro- 
pic, and other objects. The shock of 1830 had rendered the cantons 
much more homogeneous than before, and ‘'naturally led^ ^people’s 
minds towards the constitution of a federal government capable of 
action and of progress. The German cantons of the plateau, which 
forms the seat of our textile industries, shut up together in narrow 
space with great facility of communication, speaking th'3 same language, 
united by the same wants and the same pursuits, and constantly drawn 
together by the movement of affairs, naturally tended to centralization— 
the new cantons, because they possessed no distinct national life of 
their own, and the cantons lately released from the patriciates of their 
capitals, because their governments felt themselves as yet insecure, the 
patriciate not having been everywhere and altogether unpopular. 
Societies were formed {Schutzvereine) for the defence and extension of 
the new system ; and seven cantons — Berne, Aargau, Thurgau, Soleure, 
Bale (rural), Lucerne, and St. Gall — supplemented the federal guarantee 
of their constitutions by a private concordat which was perhaps hardly 
consistent with the public laws of Switzerland. To the Catfcplic can- 
tons, on the other hand, these centralizing tendencies were a perpetual 
menace. These States had always been in conflict with the Protestant 
majority outside them, and they were now sharply attacked from 
within by a rationalistic and radical opposition, often of a seditious 
character, which obtained from the seven cantonr. both moral* and 
material support.f Nor were the aims of the centralizing cantons 
at all less formidable to the French-speaking Protestant States. They 
all had a life of their own, and were by no means disposed to renounce 
it in order to become mere appendages of a radically Teutonic State, 
and see their revennps applied to the advancement of purely German 
interests — a disinclination which futui^e events were fully *t6 justify. 

Nevertheless, these agitations passed away, and the Swiss Confe- 
deration enjoyed some years of peace, till a religious question* sprang 
up to reopen the era of revolutions. The Federal compact of 1815 had 
placed all existing Swiss convenes under Federal protection, ,^ince it 
seemed unadvisaWe, in the newly formed ^cantons of mixed religious 
creeds, to leave Catholic institutions *at '"tlie mercy* of the Protestant 
majorities. Yet in 1842, notwithstanding this formal prescription, the 

* AgreementB of this sort were known as concordats. 

t A good many of ouV conflagrations have owed their first spi^k to the struggle of 
the Catholic Kadibals with the ultramontane Governments of their own cantons. 
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Grand Council of Aargau thought fit, on its own responsibility, to 
suppress the convents of both sexes tlvroughout its own territory. A • 
rising of some Catholic districts served as a pretext for this coup d^^fat, 
though not a single monastery was proved to have taken part in the 
rising. The Catholic States appealed to the Diet/ the other States of 
the Concordat sheltered their ally with the exception of Zurich, how 
one of their nunjber, where the appeal of the celebrated Dr. .Strauss 
to the Theologica\ff acuity had brought about a conservative reaction. 
Zurich proposed a pftapromise which wou^ have satisfied the moderate 
Catholics, but Bern^gent emissaries to stir up the divided cantons, 
and the .Diet ended by eoming to a decision which, while reserving its 
own competence, practically ratified the fait accompli* 

The suppression of the convents stirred up the Catholic party. Im- 
prudently availing herself of an indisputable right, Lucerne, an 
entirely Catholic State, which had sometime before retired from the Con- 
cord at, committed th^ direction of her cantonal school to the Order of 
the Jeifuits, who had long held undisputed sway over the then famous 
College of Fribourg. At this the ardent spirits of the neighbouring 
cantons took fire. Volunteer expeditions were organized against 
Lucerne, and* neither their own responsible Governments nor the 
Federal authorities raised a finger to interfere. The Lucernese troops, 
'however, with the aid of the small cantons, easily repelled the assault. 
The Radicals, eager to avenge the defeat of their champions, demanded 
the expulsion of the Jesuits by the Diet. Two cantonal revolutions, 
that of Vaud in 1845 and* that of Geneva in 1846 — secured the 
twelve Federal votes necessary to the carrying of this new Federal 
coup (Vetat, These two revolutions, with their extremely curious and 
unexpected interaction of cause and effect, deserve a momentary 
digression. 

The Vaudois Government of 1815 had long been carrying on a 
positiv«« persecution against certain Protestant pastors, who, following 
up a religious revival due to the influence of English evangelization, 
had started private religious meetings in the canton. In 1830 the 
Liberals and the Pietists together had signed petitions for a new consti- 
ti^tion. Some of the J^ietists had even joined tfie demonstration which 
came to Lausawne to back their demands by a show of force. But 
the instigators and leaders of the insurrection were men of a very diffe- 
rent sort. What they wanted was power, or rather remunerative 
appointments, such as their merits would hardly have procured for 
them in Quiet times. Their hdpes were disappointed ; the Grand 
Council convoked the whole n^ss of the citizeiks to elect a constituent 
assembly^ and thus provided fo^ the maintenance of a provisional Govern- 
ment until the new authorities should be installed. The Liberal 
minority of the Grand Council induced the mob which surrounded the 
Chateau to accept this arrangement, and thus averted any breach of 
legal 9rder. The insurgents Vithdr^ into obscurity. JPublic confidence 

• ^ * 

* A curious incidinit, very of tlie general diaor^^isation, ou 

this occasion. The Grand Coancil of Vaud had adopted the Zurich proposal, wmch was 
supported by its first deputy, the leader of the lladical party. On the re*appearanoe of 
the question in the Council, the second deputy, who was supposed to represent moderate 
opinions, took the other side, carried the vote agai^t his chief in the sense which ulti- 
mately prevailed, and, on the resignation of the latter, was* charged with new instruc- 
tions to the Diet. - • 
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rested rather with the men who had organized the legal agitation ; and 
evangelicalism, which had spread more especially among the well-to- 
do classes, was strongly represented in the new distribution of power, 
and made itself felt in the exercise of the patronage of the Council of 
State. Nevertheless, the Evangelicals did not succeed in securing the 
admission of the principle of religious liberty into the Constitution ; 
and it .was not without difficulty that they carried the abrogation 
of the law of persecution itself. Moreover;’ whehcTer public opinion 
was stirred on some Catholic question, the revolijcCTpnists of 1830, w^ho 
were only biding their time, struck up the erj^bf ‘^No Popery, and 
with it an outcry against the Mummers,^* or Evangelicals, whCni 
they represented as a sort of Protestant Jesuits.^ When in 1815 the 
Vaudois Government, now largely Evangelical, had to prepare instruc- 
tions for its deputies on the question of the right of the l)ie<S to expel 
the Jesuits from Lucerne, it found itself in some difficulty between its 
own very sincere Protestant antipathies and its inspect for the.Pfederal 
Constitution, which did not absolutely authorize the intervcifition of 
the Diet in the internal affairs of a Sovereign State. It firiallv pro- 
nounced in accordance with law, and was at once overthrown by a 
popular movement which it had done nothing to avert. * The Socialist 
proletariat, then seething in all the cities of Europe, supplemented 
their troops with a strong contingent. This time the leaders of the 
revolt, profiting by experience, induced their motley following to 
proclaim the deposition of the authorities, and formed themselves into 
a provisional Government. The general refusal of the clergy to act as 
the instruments of the provisional Government, and the consequent 
dismissal of most of the pastors, dealt a new blow to religious liberty. 
The authorities left the religious meetings to the violence of the mob, 
and then subjected them to legal penalties. Yet the final result of it 
all was the creation of the first free church on the Continent, and, 
indirectly, the reform, sixteen years later, of the National Vaudois 
Church in the direction of a settled Presbyterian autonomy. But the 
profoundly unpopular formation of the free church deprived the Evan- 
gelical party — and with it the cultured classes, scarcely to be separated 
from it in that land of theology — of all political influence. It is curious 
that a movement successfully directed against the Jesuits, should at 
the same time have had for its effect the political annihilation of the 
Evangelicals, their most convinced and consistent opponents. 

The story of the Genevan revolution is stranger still. Here the 
aristocratic system had just given place t© a representation founded on 
the equality of the country with the town, and to a middle-class < 
Government slightly Puritan in its ten(iencies, like that of the great 
neighbouring canton. The watchmakers disliked the change. The 
Catholic country districts, which Geneva had imprudently annexed in 
1815, in order to rectify its frontier and secure communication with its 
rural communes,^ then separated ^rom it by French or Sardinian 
territory, were no better satisfied. So great was their distrust of the 
Government, that they refused to support it even fti its defence of 
Catholic interests in Lucerne, Under the leadership of James Fazy, 
an aristocrat of ruined fortunes, but an able and*^ unscrupulous man,* 

* Fazy may be regarde(l‘as the founder of the New Geneva, where for many years he 
exercised almost regal powers. , 
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they formally allied themselves with the equally discontented artisans 
of the town, and by their aid succeeded in overturning the Government. 
Every facility was now given to the Ultramontanes to instal themselves 
in full force in Geneva. By one and the same stroke, the very move- 
ment which supplied the 'twelfth Federal vote for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Lucerne established them in the heart of the city of 
Calvin. Thus the^avoyard Catholics of rural Geneva freed themselves 
from pressure at mome j^y the sacrifice of Swiss Catholicism. The 
whole incident affordB a striking instance of the way in which Federal 
questions come to belfiecided by purely cantonal considerations.* 

The civilization of Geneva was drawn from sources too various and 
abundant «for it to syiffer as much from these events as that of the 
neighbouring canton. Nevertheless, it can hardly be said to have 
quite recqvered its former level. The prohibition of the meetings of 
the Salvation Army, pronounced in defiance of the guarantees of 
religions liberty given i)y the Federal and Cantonal Constitutions, shows 
how foi^ign Liberal principles are to that Government. The example 
has been followed by Nauchatel, Berne, and Vaud, cantons which are 
also ufider the sway of absolutist democracy (jUmocratie aiUoritaiir)^ 
which goes in Switzerland by the name of Radicalism.-|- Tribunals and 
juries, however, do not lend themselves very readily to the execution 
of orders of this kind. 

But to return to the central struggle. The Catholic cantons, seeing 
the storm thicken over them, prepared for resistance. They formed 
themselves into a defensive lepgue, and opposed their own Sonderhund 
to the concordat of the sevep cantons which now dominated Switzer- 
land. But nothing short of a mobilizable army, such as it was 
impossible for them to create, could have given any practical value to 
this measure. As it was, it simply played into the hands of the 
aggressors, by enabling them to put forward a formally legal summons 
to the ^hole body of Catholics to dissolve their separate alliance and 
send back to the Diet the envoys they had withdrawn. The newly- 
formedFederal majority, strong in the eager support of Lord Palmerston, 
and heedless of continental opinion, called out the whole Federal force 
of more than 100,000 men. The ill-organized resistance of the 
Scinderbund had no cfiance against them, and the result of the conflict 
was a foregone conclusion. The Catholic cantons were forced to 
submit, the Jesuits were expelled, and the monasteries suppressed. 
The position of the cantonal minorities faithful to the Federal compact — 
especially those of the lately revolutionized cantons of Vaud and 
, Geneva — during the struggle may be imagined. 

The conflict ended in 1847. *In 1848 the ne^ Constitution was pro- 
mulgated. The Federal Assembly was to comprise a National Council, 
consisting of deputies elected *by universal sufirage, and in numbers 
proportionate to the population ; and a Council of States, consisting of 

* Thfe alliance of the artisans with the Miral Catholics could pnly hold together in 
face of a common enemy. • Tlie itri^tocratic party once disposed ot, the fear Aid hatred 
of Rome once more dominated evSry ether idea in the (Genevan mind. The existing 
(Government— at present in a st)mewluit precarious position— owes its equHihrinm, to this 
jiassipn of Pro^stautism a^d to the secret concurrence of a sufficient number of the old 
patricians. • 

t Radicals in the English sense of the word call ^themselves Liberals in Switzerland. 
Thoir opponents call them (loctrinaires* * 
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two deputies for each canton, chosen in whatever fashion the canton 
thought fit to adopt. An executive council nominated by the Federal 
Assembly replaced the three anbient VoroHe. Lucerne, the Catholic 
Vororte, the centre of the resistance, lost all its honours. Berne 
became the capital of Switzerland. Zurich was consoled by the 
promise of a Federal University — promise not yet fully kept. A 
federal tribunal was also constituted to decide d^erences between 
canton ^and canton, and questions of public Jiaw geilerally. All com- 
mercial barriers between the various cantons revelled, with the 
exception of the excise duty on wines, the abolit^DU of which was post- 
poned for *'a term now nearly expired. Freedom of settlement was 
secured to Swiss subjects in all the cantons^ with the exercise of 
political rights even in cantonal matters ; and public works of more 
or less importance — such as the draining of marshes, the em|)ankment 
of rivers and torrents, and the piercing of mountain roads — were 
undertaken either on behalf of the Confederatio^j or with its sapetiou, 
professedly for strategical purposes, but really iu order to invite the 
tourist and develop the industry of ‘‘ mine hojpt.’^ The multiplication 
of railways was facilitated by placing the power of granting rrilway 
concessions in the hands of the Federal Council. 

Thus the first years of the new regime were marked hy tokens of 
material progress. Switzerland was now a coherent State, capable of 
action, and of following a policy of its own. But every medal has its 
reverse. The Radical Governments of the mixed cantons, and the 
minorities hostile to the Church in th§ Ultramontane cantons, now 
])ractically directed the internal policy of tl^e Confederation. It became 
more and more adverse to the Catholics — now quite unrepresented 
among the Federal authorities, though they form one-third of the Swiss 
nation. Although the free exercise of their religion has been guaranteed 
to them throughout the country, they are hampered in their own schools 
by the interdict on all religious orders which it may please the authorities 
to declare affiliated to the Jesuits. The Radical cantonal minorities 
liave been favoured in every possible way, even to the re-adjustment 
of the electoral areas expressly for their advantage, while every 
obstacle has been put in the way of the representation of Conservative 
minorities in the Radical cantons. The non-Ger Aan-speaking cantons, 
and generally the cantons at a distance from the centre, have but a 
slender share in the benefits of the new regime. The Federal School 
of Engineers in Zurich (the Polytechnicum) has been fi;om the first a 
purely German school, though thq^ French cantons contribute pretty 
largely to its maintenance. The development of the railw'ays brings 
out very plainly the disadvantages under which some of thii cantons 
labour. Railways had from the first been left entirely to private 
initiative ; but the Federal Assembly put a broad interpretation on 
those articles of the Constitution which define its powers in the matter 
of public works, and granted a subsidy of several millions to the St. 
Gothard Company — thus annihilating the scheme already set cfti foot 
by the Orisons for a tunnel which wqujd have beeij far more easily 
constructed, and obliging that great mountair. canton to pay its share 
of an undertaking which not only destroys its hopes for the future, but 
paralyses the traffic of its already numerous carriage roads across the 
Alps. After the wolfk had ' been going on for several years, it was 
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discovered that the subsidies voted for the St. Gothard were not 
enough; and the Federal Council proposed a supplementary con-^ 
tribution. This was negatived by the Assembly; but a deputy 
belonging to the Catholic minority took the lead in proposing a com- 
promise. The supplementary contribution was granted, with certain 
modifications, and subject to certain conditions, one of the most 
important of these being the promise of an equal sum to any company 
which should undertake Jo pierce the Alps at some other point. It 
was thus to the gei?b::i^ity of an adversary that the St. Gothard owed 
its completion. The i^bisons seem to have entirely abandoned their 
own scheme ; nor does the, piercing of the Arlberg tunnel seftm likely 
to lead toMis revival, though that great line opens on their frontier. 
On the other hand, the Company of Western Switzerland, which serves 
at a loss the long gorge of the Valais as far as the foot of the Simplon, 
is inviting France to co-operate in piercing a tunnel there, at a much 
lower Igvel than that of the. St. Gothard, which will enable it to offer 
far more*advantageou§ terms for traffic. If this arrangement, which 
was advocated by Gambcjta, should be carried out, the Confederation 
must »f course hold to its engagements, though the Federal Council, 
in the interest of the St. Gothard, will doubtless do its best to avert 
such a contingency. The Federal Assembly has secured the essential 
rights of the companies. It is clear, however, that in matters of 
economy as in matters of religion, the Federal authorities tend to take 
the part of certain cantons against certain others. This question of 
the passes of the Alps plays a j)art in Swiss politics scarcely second 
even to that of the religious question {Ctiliiir-Kampf), and it has a 
very important bearing on our international relations. 

Vaud and the Valais arc the two cantons now menaced by the 
Federal policy. The Vaudois Government, though it owed its origin 
to a centralizing impulse, has long ago come back to cantoualism, as 
far as railways are concerned; while some of the party defeated in 
1 845 have been taking a leaf out of the enemy book, and playing off 
the Federal Government against them. All this has led to au odd 
confusion of ideas. Thus we find the so-called Liberals, or Conser- 
vatives introducing the income tax, with its arbitrary mode of 
collection, and the Socialists resisting the taxation of persons arid 
defending the taxation of things. In legislation, however, the Socialists 
have been Conservative enough ; and their return to power did not 
involve the abqlition of the income-tax. Their cliief fault has been 
their inability to maintain order. ^Things have now come to such a 
Ijass that a^Mbiscite of the l6th of last December decided to apply 
the old remedy — a revision of* the Cantonal Constitution — for the 
second time since 1845. • 

Aargau and Berne are also occupied in revising their Constitutions ; 
Berne from motives analogous to those of Vaud, and Aargau because 
in that hearth and home of Rationalism and of the Cultur-Kampf, the 
machinery of government is absolutely at a stand-still# , 

Meanwhile the ^cenlraliaii]|,g, tendency gains strength. The cannon 
of 1817 broke down the terrier; the Federal Act of 1848 created the 
machinery oS progress; but the state of puWic opinion did not then 
admit of its going very far. In the minds of the real authors of the 
revolution, 1818 was but a first stage. After suiMry tentatives, a new 
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scheme of a frankly centralizing character, elaborated by the great 
, manufacturers of German Switzerland — then known under the nick- 
name of Federal barons — was adopted by the councils in 1872, and 
submitted to the judgment of the people, who roundly rejected it at 
first, to accept it at the instigation of an inferior class of society 
a couple of years later, with a few purely formal modifications, 
which, under colour of moderation, only afforded a pretext for arbitrary 
interpl'etation. The full explanation of this sud^n change of front 
would carry, us too far into the details of pe^ronal rivalries and of 
cantonal politics. ‘ 

The Federal Constitution of 1871 was •f'dopted by 310,000 votes 
against 178,000, and by fourteen and a half captons agains?t'‘ seven and 
a half. The centralization of justice, the centralization of the army, 
and the introduction of the plebiscite in Federal matters, a^e its most 
characteristic features. 

In 1848 military education had only been centralized so fa>' as the 
use of special arms was concerned ; the infantry had been If.ft to the 
cantons. In 1871, Switzerland, seeing all Europe in arms around 
her, felt the need of a homogeneous army of disciplined and if possible 
expert soldiers. The Confederation, which received all the indirect 
taxes, was well enough off ; but the cantons, which had been reduced 
to direct taxation — the only form of taxation admissible by the 
Radical theory — were already impoverished and in debt, as indeed 
they still arc. The Confederation therefore undertook the whole 
military organization; the schools, the exercises, the musters for 
manoeuvres, were largely improved ; , the Swiss army was to be 
assimilated as far as possible to a regular standing army. These 
efforts were to a considerable extent successful. 

As to the administration of justice, the authority of the cantonal 
tribunals in criminal cases was restricted only by their inability to 
pronounce sentence of death — a measure which it has already been 
found necessary to repeal, in consequence of the increase of offences 
against the person. The civil jurisdiction was divided, notwithstand- 
ing the palpable inconveniences of such an arrangement, between the 
canton and the Confederation. The administration of personal and 
family law, and of the law of landed property, was left fo the canton ;*thc 
law of contract was centralized, in accordance with the wishes of the com- 
mercial community ; and the Federal code on these points has, after a 
long and difficult process of elaboration, lately been brought into working 
order ; but the contradictory views erf the, French and German cantons on 
the prosecution of debtors continue to hold each other in check, and the 
law on this subject is meanwhile cantdnal. In spite of constitutional 
reservations, the Federal Assembly has/regulated the law of marriage in 
a manner which, by leaving divorce to the discretion of the*judge, and 
by allowing the marriage of persons convicted of adultery, has greatly 
increased the number. of separations. Primary education, now rendered 
compuJsory, warf to be given in shch a way that no child should be 
exposed to the risk of hearing anything •contrary to the creed in which 
he was brought up ; but this exemption has 'not been carried out with 
respect to all the cantons, apparently for want ef an efficient control, 
the attempt to create a bodjj^ of inspectors having been quashed at the 
outset by the popular veto. On the other hand, the Confederation 
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undertook the supervision of the factoties, and maintains a staff of 
factory inspectors to secure the carrying out of a law against whicK 
many complaints have been made, li seems difficult to frame any 
useful legislation on this matter without the help of international con- 
ventions, Laws relating to patents and the sanitiiry police have also 
been passed, only to be annulled By the popular vote. 

The spirit of tSe Federal xVssembly — in which the Council of the 
State, having no ii|(slructM)ns from the Cantons, and no responVibility 
to the Assembly, pla^ a very insignificant part — has •been from the 
first that of a biireasijcratic Jacobinism, ihore or less tinctured wdth 
Socialism^. It seeks to r^ulatc all the relations of life, anti to carry 
State interference ii»to everything. No opportunity is lost for 
multiplying public oflBcials who may at the same time serve us electoral 
agents. Jn this respect the proposed purchase of the rail wavs would 
be a docisive blow. These tendencies are, however, held in cheek by 
the pth^er of some i^iousands of citizens to call a meeting of the 
priinarj> assemblies, and take their vote, by ballot, for the adoption or 
rejection of bills prepared by the councils. Introduced into the 
Federal Constitution in consequence of its adoption in most of the 
cantons, the pl^sbiscitc — that invention of an advanced and centralizing 
democracy — has hitherto acted only at the call and in the interests of 
fhe Federalists or Conservatives. Nevertheless, it is a usurpation, 
because, in thus consulting the people, no account is taken of the 
cantons as such But, as a matter of fact, the Catholics and the French- 
speaking population — who, with the addition of the Conservative 
minorities of the other cant.ins, form a majority of the whole — contrive 
to work to their own advantage, and with exemplary regularity, a 
machinery which its inventors have already found reason to curse. If 
the cantonal Governments, notwithstanding the union of their interests, 
are still separated by the recollection of their antecedents and by an 
instinc1#of false shame, the populations have already come to an under- 
standing over their heads. It is something gained that the Confederation 
can no longer violate the rights of the cantons, that the Radicals can 
no longer impose their will on the country ; but since the cantons arc 
poor and the Confedq’ation is rich, there is still* some hope of buying 
them. Largess is the word. The Confederation is seeking whom 
to subsidize. If the cantons are poor, it is because they have for the 
most part retained the whole apparatus of autonomous States, though 
they have lost three-quarters of their prerogatives and a good part of 
their matej’ial resources ; so that the tax-payer is actually maintaining 
*two entire Governments, a somewhat heavy bprden in the long run. 
For Denfoeracy has no unpaid officials ; and if the salaries are modest, 
the number of them passes imagination. All this cannot but produce 
a eeftaiu* uneasiness in a country wliich has suflered not less than 
others from the depression of trade, and from bad harvests. 

Mqanwhile the intellectual life of the country shows no tendency to 
centralize at all. CaUiolics and Proliestants, obeying Opposite iajpulses, 
keep at a distain?e from eael> other, rarely read the same .books, and 
mingle very little, excejft as they are drawn together by the historical 
and scientillc associations. The three languages spoken in Switzerland 
attach Swiss thought to three distinct intellectual centres, all of them 
outside the country. The Tessin, for instance, frqm this point of 
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vic\y^ belongs altogether to Italy, where its artists, Vela and Maraini, 
xnake no mean figure; though, were it not for the ditt'crence 
of religion, it would lean towards French Switzerland. The Protestants 
and emancipated Catholics of the German cantons, notwithstanding 
their very pronounced national character, live entirely on German 
tliouglit ; and, in return, the very ‘‘names of their writers — even ol 
men so distinguished as Gottfried Keller of Zurich — are almost 
unkno\^n in French Switzerland. Jeremias fir^tthclPs* vigorous 
delineations of Bernese life form perhaps tli^ only exception to 
this rule since the days oV Haller, Gessner, I^iivater, and Pestalozzi. 
If some few works of real merit reach us, il; is due to the celebrity 
they have first attained in Germany. This has been the ca^fe* with the 
powerful studies of Jacques Burckhardt, of Bale, on the Italian 
Henaissance. In the same way, though French is well known in 
German Switzerland, Berne and Bale are the only cantons where our 
authors are read at all. Among French-speaking Protestants, German 
and English influences — especially the latter — counterbalance^ that of 
their neighbours beyond the Jura, from whom they arc separated by 
their religious traditions and general culture. This equilibritim has 
enabled them to evolve at least a negative originality and an 
embrvonic national literature. Not to speak of the Rousseaus, the 
La Harpes, the i)e Staels, the Benjamin Constants, who made their 
fame elsewhere, the names of Vinet and Topfer shed some lustre on 
the first half of the century. Monneron, who died before he had 
attained his full stature, has left us some few poems so pure in tone 
and of so unde a range as almost to claim ^for him a place in the front 
rank of French lyrists. The dreamy songs of Juste Olivier — who, 
after an enthusiastic welcome from the youth of his own country, was 
driven with several of his compatriots to Paris by the revolution 
of 1845, and there lived forgotten — struck an original vein too pecu- 
liar cither to be understood elsewhere than in Switzerland o^' to be 
fully appreciated by so small a public as ours, where mediocrity gives 
the law to opinion. Geneva had once loved the songs of her minstrels ; 
she cared nothing for her constellation of romantic poets. J ust lately 
a young girl of Neunhatel, Alice de Chambrief, has proved herself, 
while yet almost a child, a born poet, by the simple ^loftiness of Rcr 
thought and the magic of her style. When she contrasts the noisy 
railway train with the bird, 

. Dont le vol »e balance, ” 

Et qui, sans ducUirer ]/harm^nieux silence. 

Traverse eu im instant la bleue immeusito,” * 

one thinks with regret* that her own ’flight through our atmosphere 
has been almost as rapid. ' 

Village stories and studies of life and manners wc have? in <ibun- 
ance, A surviving brother of Juste Olivier is making a study of our 
peasant proprietors over an ai*ea of tivepr six square miles. Every 
year he^brings out a now story, interlarded with,, pious discoursed, and 
always winding up by rewarding virtuf. ^dwth a comjv^tency ; but this 
somewhat prosaic method, redeemed as it m by drawings from the 
life, does not prevent the‘ circulation of these little books in the i\eigh- 
bouring provinces, in spite of the difference of religion— insomuch 
^ ■*’ Pastor Bitzius, now some years dead. v 
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that the French Government has decke’d with its bit of red ribbon the 
buttonhole of the fortunate author. There is far more incident in tlie 
stories of Dubois-Melly, of Geneva, or of the late M. Sclobdret, of 
Fribourg; more poetry in the tales of the Vaudois Rambert, who 
knows the secret of the Alps as few men knoM^ it ; more humour 
in those of Louis Favre and T, tUombe, of Ncuchatcl ; more force in 
the romance of jBachelin ; but, thanks to his very defects, Urbain 
Olivier remains th*h qiost popular of them all, and no rival has a chance 
against him. 

Turning to criticisiSn wc must again name Rambert, \vhose very 
thoughtful biographical •studies trench on the domain of history. 
Here also'*laboured the fine and subtle mind of Louis \uillemin, and 
before him, Merle d^Aubigne, whose fertility of imagination, breadth 
of exposition, and compact opinions have won him fuller sympathy 
abroad* than in his own country. The patient and splendid labours 
of Hefryinjard on the® correspondence of the Reformers are triumphs 
of erudition of wliiclf I shall not here attempt to speak. Nor shall I 
touch on science. In the domain of science, as in that of research, 
each lias his own place assigned him by competent authority before 
the eyes of the* whole world, and a second-hand judgment can have no 
value. In philosophy 1 must name Ernest Naville, the lucid and able 
defender of anti-materialist doctrines; and in theology the highly gifted 
Frederic Godet, who was tutor to the Prince Imperial of Germany^ 
The recent publication of extracts from the Journal Intimc,^^ left by 
Professor Amici of Geneva, 1ms revealed to Europe a great writer and 
a genuine thinker in one wliosc previous works, published during liis 
lifetime, seemed to have but little in them. 

I have hardly space left to speak of the last Industrial and Pine Art 
Exhibition at Zurich, which is on all hands admitted to liavc been a 
complete success. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
one or two little paintings in the Fine Art Department, which left on me 
a singularly vivid impression. The Joie Maternclle,^^ of Conrad Grob, 
of Zurich, re])resents a young woman suckling her child near the 
house,, while a little lad of five or six llings his arms about licr neck. 
In the look and smil (3 of this youiig mother tlTerc is an intensity of 
joy and teudernfss such as I should have thought it beyond the power 
of the brush to depict. The other picture, by the Bernese Anker, was 
an old acquaintance. A woman clad in a coarse brown smock lies 
along the platform in front of a lake-dwelling, watching a canoe as it 
fades awa;^ in^o the distant timlloPs of the morning. Her powerful 
•womanly arms indicate an athletic race, and tjie look one divines in 
the averted prolile searches thp infinitude of the ages to come. It is 
a poetic effect of really extraordinary grandeur, obtained by the soberest 
iraagihabfe means. 

These few indications suffice to show that civilization is not quite 
cxtiiiQjt among us, little as*it may j)e favoured by our political condi* 
tion. Retarded by ixjvolutiqns, some of which were* openly directed 
against it, it has*ncvcrthcleSs*held on its course. Our public educa- 
tion budget is a very considerable one. Zyricb, Bfile, Berne, and 
Geneva have universities framed on the German pattgrn, and number- 
ing many very distinguished professors. * The Academy of Lausanne 
which has special schools of chemistry and engineering, might without 

3 o 2,* 
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presumption assume the same ’ title. The other great cantons have 
important colleges ; grammar schools and industrial schools are only 
too numerous, and some of them are excellent. If the dead languages 
are taught with the greatest skill and precision in the principal 
gymnasia of German Switzerland, Fyench Switzerland still distances 
her well-endowed rival — and indeed most other countries to boot — in 
her institutions for the education of girls, the raost*notable of which 
are due to private initiative. Our young* German countrywomen 
themselves, as well as many foreign girls, comeAp these schools for 
the sake of their varied and intelligent teaching? and for what is most 
precious of all, the education of mind and *keart. The besf pupils, 
coming to us from the best foreign schools, arer those who** give the 
frankest testimony to the superiority of ours. The public schools are 
supplemented by numerous private pemions, among which sonic 
choice is necessary, but a fair number of them are thoroughly good. 

The press has made a marvellous advance. OifV journals and^rftviews 
are simply innumerable, though the circulation calculated for a 
population of five or six hundred thousand only, can of course be but 
small. Dogmatism is learning moderation ; religion is growing more 
practical among us ; if we have not genius, we have life ‘and energy in 
abundance, and it is directed on the whole to worthy aims. 

To return to politics — wliicli are, after all, the chief object of this* 
study — we are making full proof of the experiment of universal 
suffrage. The masses no longer care to choose the leaders best fitted 
to show the way; they seek out representatives in their own image to 
be the organs and instruments of their own passions. Wc are finding 
that the levelling system does quite as much to depress those who 
might rise as to raise those that are down. The Switzerland of the 
past was a group of small sovereign republics associated for mutual 
defence ; the Switzerland of to-day is a country whose principal insti- 
tutions have been centralized, while insurmountable obstacles vremain 
to prevent the unification of manners, tendencies, and interests. ,pThe 
success of the experiment is still doubtful. In any case, centralization 
must either recede or advance to a speedy completion. The amphibious 
condition in which we are at present strugglii^g entails really in- 
tolerable uncertainties, confusions, and expenditure. ¥ct here we shall 
remain so long as the elections continue to support a centralizing 
absolutism while the plebiscites are for federate liberty. The working 
of the plebiscite, which is becoming more and more frdqucnt both in 
the Confederation and in the cantcAis, is* a spectacle descrying in ^he 
highest degree of the attention of all ^civilized peoples, hurried along * 
as they all are by the current of Demqcracy, which has atfairicd in 
Switzerland its most advanced form and its fullest rcalizatioq. 

C. Secii^tax. 
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T.’-^POLOGETIC THEOLOGY. _ 

ON*Si DERAlJLjfl portions of the new work of the Duke of Argyll^ 
\J ap})eared in our columns in a series of articles during the years 
J882 a^d 1883. To these the noble author has made considerable 
addi^ons, and the entire argument is now presented to the public in a 
complete form, W# consider the work to be one of the most important 
defences of Theism which have been elicited by modern controversies. 
Its object is to prove, that Nature constitutes a unity, the parts of 
whi(Sii are united together by a mass of such complicated and delicate 
correlations, .that it is irrational to believe that their origin can have 
been due to anything but a power possessed of intelligent volition. 

• It would be impossible in the space at our command, to give 
anything like an analysis of this important work. The utmost 
that we can do is to call the reader’s attention to a few special points 
in the argument, and to those who have brought themselves to 
believe that the innumer^able correlations with which the universe 
abounds have come into existence without the intervention of 
intelligence, carefully to consider them. Among these are the cor- 
relations which exist between the living and the non-living, between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and between them all and 
raaiij^every part of tlic universe being adjusted to every other 
part, and the whole of these complicated correlations being inter- 
woven into an harmonious unity. These points are argued with 
great force. Equally striking is the author’s treatment of animal 
instincts. Of these, several of the most remarkable arc adduced, 
tvhich render^ it ceftaiii that they cannot have resulted either from 
hereditary transmission, or the instruction of parents, but that they 
irpust be the effects of innate tendencies in the animal itself. In 
this respect# the author points out that the animal is a living machine, 
in which is manifested the jesull^ of an intelligence external to itself, 
^ l!i a mailTneif precisely similar to that in which machines destitute of 
life aretmanifestations of the intelligence of man. This portion ot the 
argument seems to us to le^ve little to be desired ; and we earnestly 
commetfd it to the attention of those who have brought themselves 
to believe that the existence of the universe can be accounted for 
without the intervention ©f intelligence. * 

Next follow a nujnber of most important discussions respecting the 
nature and th^ trustwortlifnqss of human knowledge. We think that 
these will greatly aidtn dissipating the mist with which this subject 
has been «b8cured,*by the introduction intrf its discussion of a number 
of abstract metaphysical speculations respecting the infinite and the 

* ‘ ‘ The Unity of Nature.” By the Duke of^Argyll. London ; A. Sferahan. 1884. 
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absolute, by which it has been attempted, to be proved that man’s entire 
knowledge is merely relative. The treatment of anthropomorphism, 
and the exposure of the sophisms which are involved in the use of this 
term, is also extremely able. Next^ the elementary constitution of matter 
in relation to the inorganic is discussed; and it is clearly proved that the 
only account of its correlations and adjustments which will stand the test 
of rational investigation, is that they have originated/ in the action of 
intelligent volition. A still more important serviefe is rendered to 
the cause of Theism, by the discussion of the elementary constitution 
of matter in^ relation to the organic, where it is jroved that the whole 
of organic structures are, to adopt a well known^metaphor, loaded ” — 
i.e,, are loaded with mind, and proclaim the presei'C© of intelligence. 

The author then discusses a number of important questions respect- 
ing the moral nature of man, its bearing on the unity of Nature, and 
the value of the utilitarian system of philosophy, as affording a 
foundation on which it is possible to erect a systenvof moral obligation. 
But, perhaps, the most important portion of the * chapter is that in 
which it is proved that man is the only exception to ‘ the unity of 
Nature ; and that he is the only being who is capable of placing him- 
self out of harmony with that unity. This possibly arises from his 
liaving been constituted a being capable of voluntary choice, or, in other 
words, a free agent ; the importance of this point in its bearing on 
Materialistic, Pantheistic, Positivist, and Agnostic theories of evolution 
cannot be estimated. 

On this follows an important chapter on The Degradation of Man,’^ 
in which it is proved, and we think conclutsively, that primitive man 
cannot have been a being resembling the savage, as Atheistic theories 
of his origin are compelled to assume. Man stands in this position : 
while his faculties render him capable of an elevation almost 
godlike, their abuse is capable of sinking him to a moral level 
below that of the fiercest animal. In this respect, he is the single 
instance of a being included in Nature, who is capable of putting 
himself outside its harmonies. Every other being is so constituted 
that it cannot help realizing the end of its existence, because in what- 
ever it does it is a necessary agent, governed solelyhy instincts, which 
it is incapable of disobeying ; and although its actions^may raanifest 
intelligence, that intelligence is not its own ; or, although it may make 
provision for the future, it does this without any sense of futurity^ 
Man, however, not only may fail, but frequently does fad, to realize 
the end of his existence, because he alone i^ possessed of the power of 
self-determination. Thq gift of freedom is God’s noblest gift, but it 
involves the necessary condition, that while it confers the power of 
choosing the right, it involves the possibility of choosing the wrong. 
This is involved in the very conception of free agency, which places 
an impassable gulf between man and the other animal races. 

The final Chapter is entitled ‘^Recapitulations and Conclusions.'’ In it 
the inconceivability of the first man having been brought into existence 
in a condition below that of the modern savage is pointed out. On the 
contrary, it is proved that the original condition (rf* primeval man must 
have been one widely different from this, for wonderful as Ifave been 
the inventions of the human intellect in these latter days, by means of 
which map’s dominion over Nature has been acquired, the inventions 
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of primeval man must have been more ’wonderful still, although theit* 
use is now so common that we scarcely potice them. Among these ar^ 
noted the discovery of the use of fire and the methods of kindling it, 
which man alone of animals has attained to ; the domestication of 
wild animals ; the processes by yhich the various* cereals were first 
developed out of s^orae wild grasses ; the gradual development of lan- 
guage in all its complexity out of some simple forms ; and th^ inven- 
tion of writing. The^e, Sftys the author, are all discoveries with which 
no subsequent discpveries can compare;^ and form an impassable 
barrier between man the wisest brute. In the conclusion a most 
important theological question is discussed in the light thrown upon 
it by modern scieiifte^viz., the nature and origin of human corrup- 
tion, or, in theological language, the doctrine of original sin. Science 
recognizes it as an unquestionable fact that qualities both good and 
bad are transmissible from ancestors to their descendants in con- 
formitj^^with some fttw as yet imperfectly understood. However, 
thercfoi^, wc may afleount for it, inherited evil, whether bodily or 
mentah is not a theory *but a fact, the degradation of man^s nature 
being the one great apparent anomaly in the universe, as far as 
science has yet succeeded in explaining its secrets. But while it is 
compelled to recognize this as a fact, it can give no account of its 
origination, and is powerless to provide a remedy for it. 

One of the great merits of the work before us is, that while it 
is fully up to the level of the philosophical and scientific theories 
of the day, it deals with these various questions in a manner which 
is level to the comprehension of people of ordinary understanding. In 
this respect numerous writers on the present theistic controversy 
greatly err. Attempting, as they do, to penetrate into the profoundest 
depths of metaphysical and abstract thought, they are only capable of 
being appreciated by a very select class of readers. But this contro- 
versy is^deeply stirring tlie minds of those men, who, being engaged in 
the active duties of life, have neither time, taste, nor ability for 
entering on such profound subjects of inquiry. Those, therefore, who 
arc desirous of staying the progress of these Materialistic, Pantheistic, 
Positivist, and Agnostic forms of thought, now so widely prevalent, must 
condescend to f^idclress themselves to the capacities of ordinary men, 
and cease to aim at hitting the stars. To those persons profound meta- 
physics is cloudlaiid, even if it is not so to philosophers tJicmselvcs; and 
scientific term^ formed by piling one word of Greek origin on another 
arq destituie otmeaning. Weiherefore feel deeply indebted to the noble 
•author for having treated this sqbjcct in the language of common sense. 

The ne*xt work* forms a strijiing contrast to that which we have just 
noticed. ^It is an attempt to deal with some of the most abstract 
questions which underlie the Theistic controversy. As such, it is only 
suited to a select class of students. Consisting, as it does, of 564 very 
closely printed pages, it is iftipossiblp for us to set be|bre our readers 
even an epitome of it^contents. It will be sufficient to say that^it deals 
throughout with •questions of high philosophy; and to those of bur 

#1 . * 

xlie Philosophical Basis of Theism ; an Examination of the Jersonality of Man to 
ascertain his Capacity to Know an4 Receive God^and the^Validity of the Principles 
xiiiclerlying the Defence of Theism.” By G. S. Davies, D.D., Professor of {^stematic Theo_ 
logy in the Theological Department of Yale College. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 18S4. 
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readers who are devoted to the study of abstract metaphysics it 
will doubtless prove extremely interesting. But, in our opinion, the 
exigencies of the present time imperatively demand that the defenders 
of Theism should endeavour to erect it on a philosophical basis which 
is capable of being grasped by ordinary thinkers, for the Theistic 
controversy is no longer confined to the closets of philosophers or 
theologians. We greatly fear that the labours of the author are in too 
lofty a region to exert much influence on thu mass of modern thought, 
however instructive and interesting they may be to that select company 
who are competent to grapple with questions \’vhich approach so nearly 
to the confines of the limitations of the humnn understanding. 

Our next work* is likewise by an American author. It opens 
with an examination of the question whether personality can be 
properly predicated of either God or man, and then proceeds to 
discuss the nature and origin of religious belief. The author next 
proceeds to examine the various arguments which are tisually 
adduced in proof of the existence of God, and^ shoKvs, as vee think 
conclusively, that even if evolution affords a true account of the mode 
in which the universe has been brought into its present form, the 
utmost which it does is to explain how existing things have come to be 
what they are, but that it leaves the argument from final causes un- 
touched. Pic then points out ,the distinction between Natural and 
Supernatural Revelation, and draws attention to the fact that Chris- 
tianity does not consist of a mass of dogmas, but is a religion founded 
on a body of historical facts. This portion of the work we consider 
extremely able. The chapters on the authorship of the I'ourth Gospel, 
and the trustworthiness of the Apostolic testimony as presented in 
the Synoptics are also well worth a careful perusal. The author 
then proceeds to treat of the ecclesiastical miracles, to contrast the 
evidence on which they rest with that for those recorded in the Gospels, 
and the evidential value of the p^^ophetic scriptures. This p(?rtion of 
the argument seems to us to leave much to be desired. The five 
concluding chapters deal with as many evidential subjects, such as the 
adaptability of Christianity to human nature, the system of Christian 
doctrine, Christendom as the result of Christ's agency, Christianity 
compared with other religions, and the relation of Biblical criticism 
to the Christian faith. Some of these are ably treated, others we 
think less satisfactory. The concluding chapter is entitled '‘The 
Congruity of the Natural Sciences with the Christian <Paith/^ With 
this portion of the work we feel thict there is much to sympathize, and 
taking the work as ip whole, we think it decidedly worthy of the 
attention of our readers. " 

The next workt can hardly fail to recall to the minds of our elder 
readers some interesting reminiscences of a controversy which about forty 
years ago deeply agitated the minds of English Churchmen. The author 
of the Essays was the author of a work* entitled “The Ideal ^of the 
Christikn Church,'^ which was condemned by «. formal vote of the 

* “The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief.’* Pisher, D.D., LL.t). 

London : Hodder & Stoughtoi>. 1884. 

f “lEssayB on the Philosophy of Theism.” By W. G. WaM, Ph.I)., sometime Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and Professor of Moral Philosophy and Dogmatic Theology 
at Old Yale College, lYafe. lieprihted from the DuhUn Review, 'Two vols. Kegau 
Paul, Trench & Co'. * 1884. . 
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Oxford Convocation, and for writing which he was deprived of bis 
degree. Mr. Ward subsequently joined the Church of Iloine^ 
in the communion of which he has since died. The hissays 
before us were originally published in the Dublin Review. They 
have been edited in their present form by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. We 
mention this for the purpose of (frawing attention to the ftict that the 
author of the Es^vs is not responsible for the present form of the 
book. We think m^o rfiat the editor has scarcely given a 'correct 
title to it The Espys are not simply essays on Theism, but consider- 
able portions of therrt^ are evidently intended to form a philosophical 
basis to bear the weight g3f some of the most startling positions of the 
theology Si the Ch«mh of Home. We deeply regret this, because we 
feel confident that it will greatly damage its usefulness in the eyes 
of all English readers, except those of the au thorns own communion, 
and destroy the effects which large portions of it are calculated to 
exert Antitheists.® Of these Mr. Mill is taken as the ideal repre- 
seiitatine ; and we feel bound to express an opinion, that his anti- 
theistic philosophy of iphenomenalism, with that of Mr. Bain, is 
dcmofished in a manner most crushing. We would draw attention 
to those Essays which deal with the denial of necessary truth, and 
among them especially to that which proves the intuitional character 
of the axioms of mathematics ; those w^hich treat of the foundations of 
morality, the denial o(‘ freewill, the proof of its existence, and 
the principle of causation. These subjects occupy nearly the whole 
of the first volume. On a few points connected with the action 
of the will we think tlij^t the author^s positions are inaccurate; 
but this does not hinder him from giving the various theories of 
determinism an xitter and hopeless demolition. 

With respect to the eight Essays, which constitute the second 
volume, we must speak with bated breath. Large portions of them 
are written not for the purpose of proving theism, pure and simple, 
but to afford a standing-point for some of the most unbelievable 
dogmas of the author^s own Church. Thus, his theory of miracles is 
erectCid on a foundation sufficiently broad not only to sustain the 
w eight of the patristic and medi86val miraclesj but even the modern 
miracles of the Church of Rome. The following passage is quoted from 
a work of Cardinal Newman, who is here and in many other places 
strangely designated E. Newman. Putting aside the hypothesis 
of unknown laws of Nature (which is the evasion of the force of 
any prooQ, I think it impossibles to withstand the evidence which is 
brought for tiie liquefaction of the blood of ^t. Januarius at Naples, 
and for the motion of the eyes of the Madonna in the Roman States. 
I see nij reason to doubt t^ie material of the Lombard crown at 
Monka ; and I do not see why the holy coat at Treves may not be 
what it professes to be. I firmly believe that portions of the true 
Cros§ are at Rome, and elsewhere j that the crib of Bethlehem is at 
Rome, and .... tliat the relics of the Saints are dfoing innamerable 
miracles and giliees daily. •. •.»..! firmly belieye that saints in their 
lifetime have raised tWS dead to life, crossed the sea without vessels, 
multiplied "grain and bread, cured innumerable diseases, and stopped 
the operation of the laws of the universe in ^a multitude of ways.'^ 
We need hardly add that among these marvels^ the doctrine of 
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transubstantiation is by no means forgotten. We are also not a little 
surprised to find the author aflgrming that the Catholic Church has 
always favoured the progress of philosophy and science,, whil^, at the 
same time, he asserts that it was entirely justified in its treatment 
of Galileo. In treating the subject of Prayer, the author asks the 
question, When did the Church (by which he means the Roman 
Catholic Church) ever pray against comets and eclipses ? Our memory 
may fail us ; but we think that we have read of a Pope who anathematized 
a comet. In- a similar manner, in the chapters^ on Explicit and 
Implicit TJ)oughV^ and on Certitude . in R^igious Assent, the 
author lays a foundaltion so wide, that the doctrine of the infallibility 
of the Catholic Church, and the duty of uaitersal acquiescence 
in all its utterances on religious, moral, and 'even scientific truth, 
and all the consequences thence resulting, may be erectol on it. 
He tells us plainly that the Church claims to occupy the place of Christ, 
and that in making this claim it is an unqucstioi?ablc truth that*‘shc is 
oither a Vice-Christ or an Antichrist. If this is*the only altetrnative, 
we think that- the testimony of unquestionable?" facts prove tliat she is 
the latter. But space prevents us from entering further on the 
positions laid down in the latter portion of this work. ' Wc can only 
express our wonder that a man of Dr. Ward's keen logical intellect 
should not have perceived the innumerable fallacies which underlie these 
positions, and our regret that he should have damaged the efficacy of 
his powerful reasonings against the various forms of philosophical 
unbelief, by inviting his readers to accept positions which all, except 
the members of his own communion, will be unanimous in rejecting as 
hopelessly untenable. 

The next book* travels over so vast a range of subject, that it is very 
difficult to write anything like an adequate notice of its contents. 
The work itself professes to give a summary of the various onto- 
logical speculations respecting the nature of God, of the Uiftiverse, 
and their mutual relations from the earliest dawn of Theistie 
thought to the latest theories which have been propounded by 
German, French, and English philosophers and scientists on ♦these 
subjects. Whether it* is possible 'to treat thepi adequately within 
the limits of 397 pages, we must leave it to those who have made 
this class of literature a matter of special study to determine. For 
ourselves, we can only say that we believe that nine-tenths of such 
speculations lie beyond the range of the human faculties; that it is 
impossible to realize them in definite thought ; and consequently, that 
all reasonings on them are futile. 

The author is what is designated a Pantheist and he 

considers that he finds a more or less developed Pantheism m nearly 
all the ontological and theistie speculations of the past. His* own 
views on this subject are set before us in the concluding chapter. 
AVith the first line of it we cordially agi’ee, when he affirms* that 

there is no systematic theology in the Scriptures but when he 
says that God is never called a Person* tn* the New ^ Testament, the 
affirmation, though literally true, is simply m!s1eading. The fact is, 
that although Hq is nowhere called a Person, he* is without a single 

* ** Pantheism aijji Chrtetianity.’** By J. Hunt, D.D., Vioar of Ashford, Kent. 
Wm. Isbister. 1884.. 
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exception spoken of as a Person. The author^s idea is that God 
is The following passage quoted from the last 

page will illustrate the breadth of the ‘author's views: ^^Thc specu- 
lations which are called Pantheism are legitimate exercises of the 
human intellect. They are efibrts to think and speak of God 
under the aspects in which God h^s appeared to different minds, or 
has been viewed tinder different relations. To call God, Being, 
Non-Being, Substancd, BeQpming, Nature, the Absolute, theinfiffite I, 
the Thought of the Universe, or the Not Ourselves which works for 
Bighteousness, is to Spof^k of God with thfe imperfections of human 
thought and language ; aqd yet such names arc as legifimate as 
(heator, vdst Designer;, eternal Geometrician, or to those who can 
receive it (the italics are ours), even Lord, Supreme Rider, or 
Father of On the contrary, we maintain that' it is impossible 

to love % !,God who is not a Person, or a free moral agent, but an 
impersonal something, we know not what; and that the above abstrac- 
tions are^lcss worthy than the Sun of our loving adoration. Prom 
the Sun the benefits whicl^ we desire arc great ; but to fee.1 gratitude 
to him for them is impossible ; because he cannot help doing what he 
does. Yet the worshipper of the Sun is rational, compared with the 
worshipper of ^^the A Wlute,'^ or ‘‘ the Infinite 1,’' or the Thought 
of* the Universe,'' or even ‘^the Not Ourselves, which works for 
righteousness" 

We must now notice very briefly a few smaller publications. 

The first work* consists of twelve chapters, and is an examination 
from a scientific point of view (^f several important theological positions 
in their relation to modern thought, and which have hitherto attained 
a wide acceptance. Among them are the accounts of creation as given 
in the first and second chapters of Genesis, which are compared with 
the recently discovered Assyrian ones ; the historical value of the narra- 
tive of tjie fall ; the nature of original sin, of moral responsibility, 
and the Curse. The author next discusses several questions of a 
more purely theological character, such as the nature of salvation 
and damnation, the atonement, faith, and regeneration. He then 
enters on the inquiry, Who are Christians — the "true nature of Chris- 
tian* Communion,^ and ^concludes with investigating what constitutes 
Christianity m contrast with that so-called Christian theology which has 
too Qften been substituted Ibr it in the Christian Church. The reader 
• will find these subjects discussed with great vigour and freshness by 
one who has been thoroughly ^raintd in the methods of scientific in- 
vestigation, *andVho, while he strongly adheres ^to the doctrines of 
evolution, is a firm believer in Ch!*istianity as a supernatural revelation. 

The next is a most valuable litfle book;t or, to say the truth, to readers 
who have nft time to study the larger works above referred to, it is in- 
valuable as a demolition of the fundamental principles of the Agnostic 
^ philosophy. We particularly.recommend to the consideration of our 
readers^the chapter ‘ cyn Personality^, the Manifestations of •it in 
History;" ‘^Anthropomorphism.;" ‘^Dean Mansel and IL Spencer," 
and Agnosticism in Science." 

* “Christian Beliefs consfttered in the Light of Modern Thought.” By Rev. G. 
Henslow, M.A. h\ Xorgate. 1884. * 

t “Is God Knowable’” By the Rev. J. Iverath, M.A.,* Aberdeen. Hodder & 
tStonghton. 1 884. 
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The next is a simple little book,* and may be useful to simple- 
minded, readers. We cannot, however, say that we think highly of its 
reasonings. 

We think that we have seen the next bookf commended. We regret 
that we cannot join in the commendation. Its reasonings seem 
to us to be exceedingly rounds^bout, and to possess little force. 
Thus, a long argument is erected on the mofle which has been 
adopted to identify the authorship of Junjus and the Icon Basilice. * 
Page 50 to 72 consists of two sets of parallel columns, one of which 
is headed Policy of Cliarles I.,^^ and the. corresponding column, 

“ Policy &f God.’^ Such a mode of reaseping seems to us entirely 
wanting in reverence and good taste. It is old maxim that it is 
lawful to be taught even by an enemy. We remember once hearing 
Mr. Bradlaugh observe that Christian apologists ri^semblc in 
their mode of putting their case the counsel for the Ti^^hborne 
Claimant, who, having no good evidence to adduce, endeavoured 
to supply the lack of it by bringing forward an ovef, whelming 
quantity of indifferent and bad.^^ We bebeve that thc' habit which 
is indulged in by many of adducing a large body of inconclusive 
evidence in defence of Christianity is really damaging to thc 
Christian cause, as it persuades unbelievers that recourse is only had 
to it owing to the want of better. We think that many Chris- 
tian apologists would do well to ponder tlie remark of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and abstain from putting forward a mass of evidence, which 
to say the least of it, is weak, when thqy have abundance of evidence 
at their command of unquestionable value. 

C. A. Row. 

* **Ood and a Future: the Reasonableness of Ohristianity.” By C. Nordhaff. .T. 
Clarke & Co. 1884. 

t “Modern Parallels to the Ancient Evidences of Christianity; being an Attempt 
to Illnstrato the Law of those Evidences by thc Light of Parallels supplied, }^y Modern 
Affairs.*' W. H. Allen & Co. 1884. The Author is nameless. 
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II.— CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

At the head of our list stand two books very opposite in character, 
pretensions, and appearance. We •may take first Mr. Jebb^s ^^(Edipus 
Rex^’ (Cambridge University Press), a book much expected by Cam- 
bridge people, much ^prais^d by many leading papers, and liklely to 
maintain the estimation in which the Professor is held by his 
admirers, and by tRe iplassical public. There is a handsome text, 
with carefully selected cjitical and explanatory notes, and en face 
there is a 1:ftinslation^ ^hich is no doubt intended as the main thing, 
and is described by Mr. Jebb as ‘'not only morally sensitive, but 
having als 9 a scrupulously logical reach (Pref. p. vii.). It carries 
out whai he calls the first object for which he has striven — “the vivid 
expositinn of my own n«nd in relation to Sophocles.’^ This translation 
is accordingly very goed, and often vefy felicitous ; if it errs anywhere 
it is through pompousncs% and a certain affectation of archaiic English ; 
sometitAes too an odd rendering does not receive any explanation, in 
spite of the copiousness of the notes — c.ff., 1 08, where are they upon 
the eavth^' (ttou yf/c) ; HO, “ by such deaths past numbering, the city 
pferishes/^(f«iv ttoAic oXXvrai) ] r‘ll 0, “voice of birds ^'(a7r*oifi>vcvv 

(pariv) ; ‘307, “to what woe thou hai^t come/' (n/ a kokov), and in some 
other places. Wc notice too a confusion of 07il?/ and alo7ie (p. 157), 
curious in so censorious a write/ of English. If the notes have any othei* 
fault, it is tliat they are sojnetimes hazy, some very great subtlety 
being suggested, which turns out to be only confusion of thinking, 
13ut the reader can easily skip over these flaws. The greater 
question, how much new matter has been added in this edition, 
is carefully handled and settled in the scholarly review of the book 
which agpeared in the Aca(((mfyy of April :J0. 

If it ever conies to a second edition, the editor might correct the 
painful rcfa of p. xliv., peeditar and ncmuie in his Latin notes, which 
are veyy dogyy, and refrain from explaining SvadXyrjToc by om 
cvdXytjToc, which is a vox vlhill, or contradictiDn in terms. But on 
the*whole wc mjy sincerely congratulate him on having maintained 
his reputation in his new work. We have doubted concerning a 
second edition, mainly on account of the exorbitant price of the book. 
Are Mr. Jtebb’« classes expected to pay 1 os. per play for his views on 
Sophocles ? Had the crib p^ft, tc^ speak profanely, and some of the 
best notes, bl^en printed ivithout the text and critical notes for 
about <)(/., the classical pubUb would have lost nothing, and gained 
a most useful and elegant bodk. For everybody has a text already, 
and the Pfofessor^s very few emendations would fit into a stray note. 

Of a quite different character is Mr. Margoliouth^s Agamemno,’* 
(Macmillan), which gives a text and very short notes for ^s. Qd. Here 
is an editor who hagi indeed a ri§ht, nay is undef a necessity, to 
print a text, fo» he hasf abolished many of those favourite high 
sounding lines in this*#amous play, which promised to occupy the 
learned for •centuries to come. Every qualfty in this book has its 
opposite in Mr. Jebb^s “ (Edipus.’^ Mr. Margolioifth’s is original, 
trenchant, revoluttenary ; rejecting tradition tod easily, and no doubt 
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emending wliere emendation-might be spared. He pours out a flood 
of conjectures without caring to seek them in dldei; commentators. 
But if he often coincides with them, we feel sure that it is no copying, 
but independent agreement. 

•rhe real valu^j of the book is its suggestiveness, so that while 
Mr. Jebb’s work should be given 4o schoolboys who want a careful 
and accurate account of what has been done, this "Agamemno^' 
should be used by mature scholars, who in ^he very refuting of it, will 
learn a great deal they did not know before. The criticism of his best 
and worst emendations w6uld occupy too much ^pace for this notice, 
and must be reserved for another place. .We need only add that as 
Mr. Jebb^s book is sure to receive a chorus of eplpgy from ilihe English 
critics, who are generally scholars at second-hand afraid of change, so 
Mr. Margoliouth is sure to receive (indeed has received) yery rough 
handling, even where he is right, from the samfc people, whom 
clear thinking seems no necessity in explainmg Greek autW’s, and 
who are satisfied with almost any nonsense as the rcndejring of a 
textVjS recepim, 

Mr. Paley^s Supplices and Choephori — a handsome book from the 
Cambridge Press — gives. that veteran editor^s maturest views on these 
difficult plays. The notes are very terse a^^d neat, and we observe 
that he lays far more stress on the scholia than Mr. Margoliouth 
would sanction. But the present edition gives these ^clwlla in an 
emended form, according to the tract published by Mr. Paley in 187S. 
This is the remarkable feature, and constitutes the independent value, 
of the present edition. 

Turning to Latin, we-have two excellent books from that recognized 
master of Ciceronian style — Mr. J. S. Reid. The first — vol. iii. of an 
edition of the De Einibus,^’ containing the translation — text and 
commentary to follow — is of value not only to classical readers, but 
to those who desire to study ancient ethics. Hence there is^ nothing 
absurd in issuing this volume independently, though it be called 
vol. iii. 

The Cambridge Press has also issued his commentary on Cicero’s 
speech Pro Sulla,” which is one of the best and most suggestive little 
books for school use published in these days. ‘The JSnglish notes 'arc 
full of valuable hints on uses of words and phrases in Cicero, and have 
therefore great value apart from the actual text they elucidate. 
hesitate, however, about the translating of misto (§ 9) as 

^‘political circumstance;” of Virgins hnprohm answer as the ‘^immo- 
derate goose and insidias rei puhlicm consilio investkf asset (§ 14) is 
strangely rendered ^‘by his statesmanlike policy,” taking rBi jmhlicw 
with consilio ! We may also notice that iintev den Linden is no 
parallel (p. 135) for the streets called after the trades of 'the occu- 
pants ; and when Mr. Reid says (p. 94) that only pervelim is used 
by Cicero, and the verb not at all by most fiuthors, we call his attention 
to percellem in Cic. ad Att. xi. 14, S, But the^e ^criticisms arS in no 
way meant to detract from the unqualified praise the .book deserves.' 

We next take up two translations of notable historical works from 
the German — the one notable from the great name of ^he author — 
l^uke^s ‘^Universal History” (Kegan Paul), the other from its treat- 
ment of a subject ifi which new evidence is daHy accumulating — 
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Duucker’s History of Mythical and Early Greece (Bentley). The 
great age of l^eppold von Eanke makes this gigantic aljtempt very, 
•wonderful, but it is not to be Expected that he, over the age of eigbtjv 
should accomplish what no living man in his prime would attempt to 
perform. ^ The first volume, now published under the careful and com- 
petent editing of Mr. Prothero, im a disappointing book, anfl makes us 
sorry that so good and careful a scholar should have devoted his time 
to its translation. The j,ccount of early Egyptian history is so brief 
and sketchy as to be valueless, while the petty squabbles of the 
Hebrews arc told wrth^a detail quite iinsuttable to a non-theological 
universal history. So also there is complete silence about tUe Indians, 
and their gearly culj^uijc, which supplements our" knowledge of early 
Aryan civilization derived from the Zendavesta. The early civilizations 
of Asia Minor, especially that of the Hittites, receive no attention, 
and th^ oetails of Greek history arc again disproportionately full. 
Mr. Paothero has no# doubt done well to omit many notes, but he 
might Bave added \ good many of his own, telling us where the 
author na» found the ipany strange and wonderful things which he 
says. •We cannot but think that the only feasible scheme of a 
universal histoyy is that now being carried out in Germany, where a 
general editor supendscs EinzddtiTHtMwnijen furnished by a number 
of specialists. Ranke/s work will remain a monument of what a 
wondcriul old man can do ; there are many curious and suggestive 
poinfs scattered through it — but more cannot be said in praise of it. 

Very different is the solid and careful new edition of Duncker’s first 
volume on Greek History, which utilizes all the recent researches into 
the prehistoric monuments, the writing, the religion, and the arts of 
the Greeks. The discoveries of Schliemann, the researches of Kirch« 
hofl* on the alphabet, and all the recent Homeric controversy, aiv care- 
fully worked in. Perhaps too much weight is given to Bergk^s views 
on Homer (in his Lit. Gesch.) — views which have not received any 
gcncral^assent, and are perhaps more capricious than those of most 
CJerman speculators on Homer. So also Kirchhoff s hypotheses are 
perhaps too readily accepted. But on the whole the author starids on 
the mdclern and critical standpoinUon the Homeric question — indeed 
thi? is true of the whde volume — and accordingly the work offers much 
new material to ftiose who already know what Grote and Curtius had 
collected. Still there are evidences that in treating of Greek politics 
he is as j'^t on the level of the German professor, and far behind 
the English politician in insight. ^From this i)oint of view Grote’s 

History ftf Ql’eece seems almost beyond the comprehension of the 
foreign philologist. • 

Another valuable addition it English books on Greek History is 
Mr. G'hirttiock^s complete traifslatiou of Arrian (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), with excellent notes both on the style of Arrian and on the 
parallel sources of our inforpiation. By means of this careful work 
he ha^ given us a •very complete afid readable history of Alexander 
from the best authorities, ai^ jis classical scholars will not read Arriim 
for style, this English version is likely to take the place of the original 
ill most libimries— if indeed most libraries po^ess any text of Arrian. 
The real danger which Greek studies run in this couBtry arises from 
the stupid narrowness with which sch(ft)ls audT universities confine 
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themselves to a small selection^ of authorsi and even in these study 
only the form. Thus Arrian, Plutarch, Pausanius, and Polybius are 
banished from our classical edrfcation, and the great lessons which the* 
centuries of Hellenism ought to teach us are almost colfnpletcly^ignorea 
It is as a protest ^against this one-sidedness that we hail Mr. Chin- 
nock’s book not only as a good pi^ce of work, but as representing 
a broader and more enlightened view of classical education.^. There 
is only one grave . omission in the book v^hich'' will, we hope, be 
remedied hereafter. There are no plans given of Alexander’s battles, 
and still more, no proper ^account of his str^te^y. This has been 
ably treated in the special wwk of Kiisto)v'“ and Kdchly, which is 
evidently unknown to Mr. Ch innock, and fi;9in which should 
illustrate that most interesting side of Alexrinder’s history. Prom 
the narrative of Arrian no ordinary reader can*‘make out the plan of 
any of the battles. The famous criticism of Polybius on the bi^torians 
of the battle of Issus should also have been <>giveu fully, and not 
merely referred to. 

Professor . Church’s handsome volume on Roman I ife in the 
Days of Cicero ” (Seeley & Co.) gives a pleasant account of' social 
manners and of mei; in that famous epoch, which we. know so well 
from Cicero’s letters and speeches. , The author has very wisely illus- 
trated his book with copies of busts, many of them likenesses of the 
leading men of Rome, though perhaps idealized, as portraits are^ even 
now. But the book is well written, and very good to stimulate a\*astc 
for Roman history in intelligent schoolboys, and in the larger public, 
which is deterred by larger and drier books. 

Two school editions of the privileged^ authors also lie before us, 
Professor Dougan’s very careful and scholarly Sixth Book of 
Thucydides, and Mr. Merry’s Frogs ” of Aristophanes. Botli have 
utilized carefully recent German editions ; but Mr. Dougan’s contains, 
in addition, a careful collation of the Cambridge MSS. (N. ijiid T.), 
revised and verified from Shilleto’s notes. It seems odd that Mr. 
Merry should have omitted all description of, though not all reference 
to, the metres of the Frogs,’’ or is the study of jnetric really banished 
from English classics? Mr. Jehlxlias introduced some pages from 
Schmidt into his QEdipufe,’’ as if it were a strknge novelty. Other- 
wise, Mr, Merry’s book is clear and convenient, and will, we hope, 
lead to a more general reading of that inimitable play in higher forms 
at schools. ' 

Those who delight in mythological inquiries will turn with interest 
to Mr. Brown’s My^th of Kirke” (Longmans) and "M. 'VVlastolf’s 
essay on some legendb in Hesiod (^^Pandore,” &c., S. Ptftcrsbourg 
Nap. de 1’ Academic). The latter is a learned and elaborate review of 
this matter, wherein that on the Five Ages of Man is'Hho most 
interesting. 

The new volume (X.) of Hermathena ” will not only attract 
attention on acicount of its serious contributions to scholarship, 
such as Mr, Palmer’s Emendationf,’’ and Mr. Alim&u’s History 
of Greek Geometry,” which are the main attielcs in the collection, 
but ou account of the liVely polemic about the Hittites and Jebusites 
scattered throu^ the contributions of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. Maguire, and 
Mr. Sayce. The assailant! of the now nolorit)U8 Herodotus ” 
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though? they had so good a'case that^tYiey spoiled it by over-eager- 
.^ness and random assertion, so that the ^defenders were able to retort * 
upon the^ with some effect. But when- the noise and din of battle is 
over, calmer considerations will prevail, and most people will regard it 
as a pity that ' scholars — men of. infallible instinct id Greck,tand other 
respectable people whose claim to ttiat^reat title is regarded as doubtful 
by the elect, should Ij^ave spent their time in disputing about ^some- 
body else, instead of increasing the field of knowledge. When- 
ever this view prevails, it is the original ^sailant who will liave to 
bear the brunt of a soh^r and permanent censure. The articles in 
“Jlermathena ** arc alwaji^ so various that no single man can even 
imderstail(? them, facless criticize them, so we may be content with 
calling attention to tj^e studiously calm and scholarly criticism of 
Margoliowth's Agamemno,^^ by Mr. J, Sullivan, who contents himself 
with pointing oul facts — facts which show diligent research — without 
flourislfipg any tomahawks over his apthor in asserting his instincts 
in Greek or anvthiiiff^else. 


J. P. Mahai FY. 
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III.— GENEirAL LITEEATUEE., 

Biogiij^^hy — T he Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
secured excellent literary assistance for its new People^s Library of 
books intended for the working classes] Mr. Grant Allen, for example, 
writes for this library a series of short liv^ of selected persons who 
have forced their way by,^ard work from a humj)le or adverse origin 
on to fanj^e or fortune,* and gives us a simple 'hnd sympathetic record 
of the interesting and useful careers he has r^hosen to descrilj^e. These 
are drawn from the most varied lines of life, (jftof)rising engineers like 
George Stephenson, sculptors like John Gibson, statesmen like Pre- 
sident Garfield, and naturalists like Thomas Edward. B^it for the 
technical limitation of the term to manual labourers, Mr. ^Frederic 
Daly^s work, Henry Irving ip England ancf America/^ t z»fight be 
also described as a biography of a working fiian, and offei'ed as an 
encouragement to those wdio are prepared t<f take pains. *Natjire has 
undoubtedly endowed Mr. Irving with a rare imaginative sympathy 
and insight, but Nature’s gift would not have carried him to the high 
success he has won but for the laborious study which has given hijn 
such a complete mastery of detail. His career is certainly an inspirit- 
ing one, for it is full from first to last of high aims and a noblk^con- 
fidence in the public and in public opinion. Mr. Daly is a strong 
though by no means undiscriminating admirer of Mr.. Irving, and his 
easy and well- written narrative gives a good idea of the popular actor s 
career down to the remarkable tour he has just finished in America. 
The etching of Mr, Irving that accompanies the book has the very 
primary fault of not being a good likeness, — Dr. Stoughton^s biography 
of John Howard! is a more important literary work than either of the 
books already noticed. It is based on considerable personal ^research 
into original authorities of various kinds, and it will be found to throw 
more light than has hitherto been done upon Howard^s religious 
peculiarities and ecclesiastical relations. His philanthropic work 
of course receives alio full justice, and Dr. S^ughton brightens^ his 
account of it, and indeed of other passages in Ilowand^s life as well, by 
reminiscences of his own personal visits to the places mentioned. — 
George Fox was so striking a character, and has had suc^ endu'ring 
and important influence that, tliough his life has l5ben frequently 
written, no justification is requiAd fot writing it afresh, for a new 
generation; but Mr.Biekley offers a justification for his book^ which the 
book itself hardly supports. He thinks ^one of the previous biographies 
of Fox brought out sufficiently that he was a great social reformer as 
well as a gre^-t religious teacher, and it is this social side of Fox’s career 
that the present author proposes specially to describe, presenting him 
to us as the ^andest specimen pf what we may term the seventeenth 

^ “Biogtaphios of Working Men.’' By Optat* i?llen, B.A.* London: Society f^r 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. « 

+ London ; T. Fisher Un\^n. ^ 

t “ HowaiU tho Philanthropist and his Friends.” ny John istonghton B.I). 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 

§ “ George Fox and the Early^Quakers.” *By A. C. Bickl^. London : k'odder & 
Stoughton. 
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centuty socialist.'^ But in thia respect the book is disappointing. * It 
has nothing to tell us of the social side of Fox^s life and work th^t 
,was no| quite well known before. *In spying this, however, we recognize 
fully tne evidences of careful and independent research which the book 
reveals, arid the literary skill with which the •narrative is woven 
together. It will be found a veiy instructive and interesfihg account 
of Fox and the primitive Quakeffe. — Miss Bucklandi^ modest and 
graceful meihoir m ^^len Watson has a touching, and in some 
ways novel, interest, partly as the life of a girl of unusual attainments 
prematurely cut offj i^nd partly for the stke of the religious develop- 
ment she passed through ffom Agnosticism to Christian’tommunion. 
The spasknens of ^jps Watson^s essays which are given are not above 
mediocrity j but her betters are occasionally striking. Altogether it 
was weHto put such^a career upon permanent record, and Miss Buck - 
land ]|as done it with much felicity. — The Wycliffe Quincentenary has 
natuially evoked a *umber of shoft lives of the Reformer, of which 
Miss Jlolt’s ‘^Johu Wycliffe, i^ the fullest, and The Life and 
Times ofc John Wycl^V^ published by the Tract Society, is the 
cheapest. 

TiiAVEL. — A thorough book on Mexico has ^cen long wanted, and 
Mr. Ober's now workj comes nearer supplying what is wanted than 
•anything that has yet appeared. The author preserves for his work 
tlm^eadable form of a narrative of personal travel, but he aims at 

(^veying at the same time information of lasting value on the 
history, condition, and resources of the country. And this he certainly 
does. The boolk is a very ample storehouse of facts about Mexico and 
things Mexican. The infofmation about the institutions and public 
life of the country is indeed curiously feeble, but much is said about 
almost every other topic of interest, and it will be found to be an 
unusually instructive and varied work of travel. — The Misses Horncr^s 

Wa^s in Florence and its Environs is so well known as an 
admirable historical guide to that city that it is needless to do more 
than welcome the revised and enlarged edition of the work which is 
now before usl^ The revision is nothing less than “an entire recast,^* 
rendered necessary hj the numew)U8 changes which have taken place 
iij Florence dpring^he last few years ; and the enlargement consists 
of the addition of a few chapters on the more interesting historical 
p]^ces in the neighbourhood. — Lady Martinis brief sketches of the 
Maoris, Ifbf wliom she saw a great deal during a residence of thirty-four 
years in New Zealand, as wjfc ofkihe first Chief Justice of the colony, 
are very* intSresting, and present that most improvable of savage 
races in^ very pleasing and hopeful light. She gives some amusing 
descriptions of the minor troubles of colonial life in the early days 
before r^ds. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr. Gomme continues his classified collection of 


^ ‘^A liecord of Milieu AVatson.” Arranged and KditccUby Anna •Biickland. 
London : MacjAllIau & Co. • % 

t London: JoIinr\ Shaw. . i 

“Travels in Mexico Life among the Mexicans.’’ Ly hredenck A. Ober. 


I'‘0»i,don : TrH|>ner & Co. • « 

§ London: Smith, Elder & Co. • 4. / 1.* • i- 

fl ^ Our Ms^ris.” Ky Lady Martm. Londoj^ : Socie^ for Promoting Clmstiaa 
KiiowSi^ge. ^ * 
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tKe contents of the Gentleman*^ Magazine j, and his new voltimc is 
devoted to ‘‘ Dialecft, Proverbs, and ^ord-lore/^* and is as careful and ^ 
valuable a piece of work as the ]^revious one. In the preface hcjgives u^ * 
some short notices of the writers whose contributions he makfe use of, 
and we are glad to observe that he expects important help from an anno- 
tated copy CT the magazine to the further identificaticwqL of the initials 
that subscrib^many of its articlesr — Mr. Geldart’sis the first collection 
we have had in English of the popular fairy J^les of modern Greece.f 
He has translated them — all but three — from the Greek text published 
by Von Hahn, at Copenhag^. Many an old fa^uHte of the nursery — 
such as (hh'derella or Ali Baba — will be reco^ized here under a slight 
Greek disguise, and the book affords important materials for the 
problems of comparative mythology. — " High iJife in Prance under the 
Republic is a very clever and entertaining series of ^cial and 
satirical sketches, contributed by the late Mr. E. C. G^renville J^urray 
to a London journal, and now republished after, *t is saidi^^onsiderablc 
revision. They describe the most various phases rf^f life both \p Paris 
and the provinces, and are almost French in ^^leir point and vivacity. 

— Lieut.-Colonel Hennebert's “ The English in Egypt/^ which htis just 
been translated fron^ the French by Bernard jPauncefote, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. ^ . H. Allen & Co., adopts an air of knowing more 
than it cares to divulg^; but as a matter of fact it adds little to ouf 
knowledge of the Egyptian situation. Perhaps its most intera^jjng 
parts are those bearing on the Mahdi, and his connection witn^he 
slave-traders. — No English actor has ever^received so wide a recognition 
as Mr. Irving. When before has an actor passed “through such a 
series of farewell banquets as those tfiat preceded his departure 
for America, or had every step of his tour in that country tele- 
graphed to the home papers as if it were a royal progress, or carried 
with him his own Boswell to chronicle every compliment paid him and 
every story he told ? The reason is partly his own merits, but it is 
partly the remarkable decay in the social prejudice against tnC stage 
and the revived interest in the drama that mark our day. Of this 
many evidences appear in Mr. Hatton’s chatty and ^adable gages. § 
The book perhaps hardly answers its title, for it contains much more 
of Americans impressions of Henry Irving th#n of Henry Irving’s 
impressions of America. But it will remain valuable in the history 
of the stage as the contemporary record of a remarkable ,tour, synd 
in the meantime it will while away an agreeable and note unkkstructfive - 
hour, for frequently a suggestive and thoughtful remark drops from 
Mr. Irving on his own gubject. ^ ^ 

^ ** The Gentleman's Magazine Library.” Edited % George Lawrence Gomfeie, F.8. A. 
London : Elliot Stock. * 

t “ Folklore of Modern Greece, the Tales of ffiie Pacha.” Edited by ttee R^v. E. 

M. Geldart, M.A. London : W. Swan Soimenschein & Co. 

t London : Vizctelly & Co. ' 

§ “ Henry Irving’s Impressions of America, narratf^d in a Series of Sketches, Chroni- 
cles, and^ouversatlo«\B»” By Joseph Hatten. London : Samnaon Low & Co. • 
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